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Akt.  I. — Vajra-chhedikdy  the  ^^  Kin  Kong  King,**  or  Diamond 
Sdtra.  Translated  from  the  Chinese  by  the  Rev.  S.  Beal, 
Chaplain,  R.N. 

[Presented  December,  1863]. 

True  words  (Dh&ra&i)  to  be  used  for  cleansing  the  month  previous  to  a  pemsal  of 

this  work. 

Seon-li  Seou-li  [I^ri  Sr(.] 

Ma-ha  Seou-li [Mah&  Sri.] 

Seou-seou-li [San  Sri.] 

Sah-po-ho    [Svah.] 

True  words  (Dh&rani)  (fit  for)  the  pure  condition  of  Being. 

Om!  Lam! 
Afterwards  follow  eight  invocations  to  the  different  Yajras. 

This  work  belongs  to  a  class  of  Buddhist  books  called 
Prajnd  P&ramit&.  It  was  translated  first  into  the  Chinese  by 
Kum&ra-jiya  (a.d.  405),  who  was  brought  into  China  from 
Thibet.  ''  The  King  of  Tsin  had  sent  an  army  into  that 
coimtry  with  directions  not  to  return  without  the  Indian 
whose  fame  had  spread  amongst  all  the  neighbouring  nations. 
The  former  translations  of  Buddhist  works  were  to  a  great 
extent  erroneous.  To  produce  them  in  a  form  more  accurate 
and  complete  was  the  task  imdertaken  by  Kum&ra-jiva.  More 
than  eight  himdred  priests  were  called  to  assist  him ;  and  the 
king  himself,  an  ardent  disciple  of  the  new  faith,  was  present 
at  the  conference,  holding  the  old  copies  in  his  hand  as  the 
work  of  correction  proceeded.  More  than  three  hundred 
volumes  were  thus  prepared."  (Edkins). 

TOL.  I.— [NBW  8IBIE8.]  1     . 
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Most  of  these  works  were  afterwirds  re-tzazislated  br 
Hiouen  Thsang :  his  version,  however,  or  the  wrkrk  we  are 
now  considering  is  not  so  commonly  osed  in  China  as  that  br 
Kumara-jiva. 

A  translation  of  this  Sutra  from  the  Mcn£T?lian  has  been 
pubhshed  by  M.  Schmidt.  I  have  not  had  an  0{>p«t«mitT  of 
comparing  it  with  the  Chinese. 

The  work  is  divided  into  thirty-two  sections,  each  c^  which 
has  a  distinct  title  and  subject  of  discussion. 


Cap.  I.  relates  the  ciratmstancet  Mfider  rhicA  ike  nU^iom» 
sembiy  tra<  eontokedy  and  from  tkai  «Aotrf  Aow  the  di 
arose. 

Thus  have  I  heard.^  X'pon  a  certain  occasion  Buddha  was 
residing  in  the  city  (country)  of  Sravasti.  occupying  the 
garden  which  Gida,-  the  heir-apparent,  had  bestowed  on  the 
compassionate  (Sudana). 

Here,  then,  was  Buddha,  surrounded  by  all  the  multitude 
of  the  great  Bhikshus  (religious  mendicants,  the  general  title 
of  Buddha's  followers),  1250  in  number.  Then  the  world- 
honoured  one,  it  being  now  the  time  of  providing  food,  having 
put  on  his  robe,  and  taken  his  alms-bowl,  entered  the  great 
city  of  Srdvasti,  for  the  purpose  of  begging  a  supply. 

Having  gone  in  order  through  the  midst  of  the  city,  beg- 
ging food  in  a  regular  manner,  he  now  returned  to  lus  former 
retreat,  where,  ha\ing  eaten  the  food  he  had  received  as  afans, 
and  having  laid  aside  his  robe  and  alms-bowl,  he  washed  his 
feet,  and  then,  arranging  his  seat,  he  sat  down. 

Cap.  II.  contains  the  respectful  request  of  the  aged  SubkutL^ 
At  this  time  the  distinguished  and  venerable  Subhiiti  sat  in 

1  This  18  the  well-kBown  phrase,  ^eTun  maT&  s'nitam.**  conccndn?  which 
BoDrnoaf  has  a  note  (Lotus,  p.  286).  I  will  oKsenre  hen?  thai  the  pkrue  in 
queetion  was  probably  introduced  by  the  compilen  of  the  Buddhisi  Si^tra&  in  order 
to  give  these  writings  the  same  degree  of  sanotitv  which  Klongs  to  the  Rruhman— 
and  Mantras,  as  formine  the  **  S'ruti,"  or  Sacrwf  Eerelaiion  of  the  foUowenof  the 
Vedas.— r«fo  Mai  Miiller,  Hist,  of  Sansc.  Lit.,  p.  75. 

»  For  a  full  account  of  this  garden,  riV*r  S.  Hardy,  M.  of  Bud.,  p.  218.  [Haidr 
ffiyes  the  name  of  the  prince  as  "  Jeta,*'  and  the  garden  b  caUed  '*  Jeta-Tann.'* 
Biimouf  Int.  22.— Ed.] 

•  Sabh(iti  is  in  Chinese  "  Yirtuous  presence." 
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the  midst  of  the  assembly.  Then  rising  forthwith  from  his 
seat,  he  uneovered  his  right  shoulder,  and  with  his  right  knee 
knelt  on  the  ground ;  then  closing  together  the  palms  of  his 
hands,  and  raising  them  in  a  respectM  manner  to  Buddha, 
he  spoke  thus :  Oh  !  much-desired !  world-honoured  one ! 
Tath&gata  ever  regards  and  illustriously  protects  all  the 
Bodhisatwas  !  he  ever  rightly  instructs  them ! 

World-honoured  one !  if  a  yirtuous  disciple,  male  or  female, 
aspire  after  (the  attainment  of)  the  ^'  unsurpassed,  just,  and 
enlightened  heart,"  ^  say  on  what  ought  that  disciple  to  fix  his 
reliance,  say  how  ought  that  disciple  to  repress  and  subdue  the 
evil  emotions  of  this  sinful  heart.^ 

Buddha  said:  Good!  good!  (s&dhu).  Subhuti!  it  is  as 
you  say.  Tath&gata  is  ever  mindful  of  and  illustriously  de- 
fends all  the  Bodhisatwas,  and  he  ever  instructs  them  in  right. 
You  therefore  listen  now  and  examine  well  what,  for  your 
sake,  I  declare.  The  worthy  disciple,  whether  male  or  female, 
who  aspires  after  the  attainment  of  the  perfectly  just,  unsur- 
passed, and  enlightened  heart,  ought  to  rely  on  what  I  shall 
now  explain,  ought  to  subdue  the  risings  of  his  corrupt  heart 
in  the  way  I  shall  now  exhibit ! 

Ah !  yes,  world-honoured  one !  would  that  you  would  so  far 
gratify  us  all,  anxious  to  hear. 

Cap.  III.  exhibits  the  true  distinctive  character  of  the  Oreat 

Vehicle. 

Buddha  said :  Subhuti,  all  the  Bodhisatwas  and  great 
Bodhisatwas  ought  thus  to  subdue  and  repress  the  risings  of 
this  corrupt  heart.  Whatever  species  of  creature  there  be, 
whether  oviparous  or  viviparous,  bom  from  spawn  or  by 
transformation,  possessing  a  material  form  or  not,  liable  to 
the  laws  of  mind  or  not,  not  altogether  possessed  of  mental 
organization  nor  yet  entirely  without  it — all  these  I  command 
and  exhort  to  enter  on  the  state  of  the  unsurpassed  Nirv&na 
(Pari  nirv&na')  and  for  ever  to  free  themselves  from  the  con- 
ditions of  being  to  which  they  severally  belong.     The  great 

^  Anuttara  samyak  sambodM  hfidaya*  '  That  is,  the  natural  heart, 

s   ru<(r  JuUen  ii.  390. 
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family  of  sentient  beings,  immeasurable,  vast,  numberless, 
being  thus  fireed  from  such  states  of  existence,  then  indeed 
there  will  be  no  longer  any  such  b^gs  to  arrive  at  this  posi- 
tion of  perfect  fireedom. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  Subhtiti,  if  there  be  a  Bodhisatwa 
affected  with  any  selfish  distinction,  or  any  social  distinction,^ 
or  any  distinction  as  a  sentient  being,  or  any  distinction  as  a 
finite  and  perishable  being,  then  this  Bodhisatwa  is  not  one 
in  reality. 

Cap.  TV.-^The  characteristic  of  the  moat  perfect  line  of  conduct, 

is,  that  it  is  epontaneous. 

Moreover,  Suhhuti,  a  Bodhisatwa  in  the  active  discharge 
of  his  Amotions  ought  to  be  without  any  object  of  reliance  or 
desire  {i.e.,  unaffected  by  any  secondary  object  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  chief  business).  When  occupied,  for  instance, 
in  attending  to  the  work  of  charity — ^his  ought  to  be  that 
charity  which  is  called  **xmmixed  with  any  material  con-' 
sideration" — ^he  ought  to  distribute  his  alms  without  relying 
on  (or,  having  any  reference  to)  any  sensible  gratification, 
whether  it  be  of  soimd,  or  odour,  or  taste,  or  touch,  or 
thought. 

Subhtiti,  a  Bodhisatwa  ought  thus  to  discharge  the  work 
of  almsgiving,  relying  on  no  sensible  distinction  whatever. 
What  then !  if  a  Bodhisatwa  be  thus  charitable,  having  no 
reliance  or  reference,  his  consequent  happiness  must  be  im- 
measurable and  boundless.  Subhuti !  what  think  you  P  Can 
the  eastern  region  of  space  be  measured  by  a  line  P 

No,  certainly,  world-honoured  one ! 

Subhtiti,  can  the  western,  or  southern,  or  northern  regions 
of  space  be  measured  P  or  the  four  midway  regions  of  space 
{i.e.,  N.E.,  S.E.,  S.W.,  N.W.),  or  the  upper  and  lower  regions : 
can  either  of  these  be  accurately  measured  or  defined  P 

^  These  four  distinctions  flakshana)  are  constantly  referred  to  in  this  Sdtra  as 
the  '*  four  Canons/'  or  **  Rules."  The  idea  seems  to  be  this  :  if  a  man  8o  destroy 
all  marks  of  his  individual  character  as  to  act  without  any  reference  to  himself,  or 
men,  or  other  states  of  beine,  or  continuance  in  the  condition  of  a  liring  creature, 
then  he  has  arrived  at  the  ^ired  state  of  non-individuality,  and  must  be  lost  in 
the  ocean  of  Universal  Life.  This  is  the  Pari  nirv&na,  the  condition  of  absolute 
rest—the  desired  repose  of  the  Buddhist  disciple. 
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No,  certainly,  world-honoured  one ! 

Subhuti,  the  consequent  happiness  of  the  Bodhisatwa, 
who  discharges  his  charitable  impulses  in  the  distribution  of 
alms  without  any  reliance  or  secondary  object  whatever :  his 
happiness,  I  say,  is  likewise  boundless  and  immeasurable. 
Subhuti,  a  Bodhisatwa  ought  to  rely  on  nothing  whatever, 
except  this  principle  of  my  doctrine. 

Cap.  V. — Regarding  only  the  immaterial  principle^  we  behold 

things  in  their  true  light. 

Subhuti,  what  is  your  opinion?  Is  it  possible  by  any 
bodily  distinction  to  behold  Tath&gata  P 

No,  certainly  not !  world-honoured  one !  it  is  not  possible 
to  obtain  a  view  of  Tathdgata  by  the  mediimi  of  any  bodily 
distinction  or  quality  whatever.  What  then  P  That  which 
Tathagata  speaks  of  as  a  quality  of  the  body,  is  after  all  a 
quality  of  that  which  is  no  real  body  (and  therefore  itself 
unreal). 

Buddha  said :  Subhuti,  all  that  which  has  qualities  or 
distinctions,  all  this  is  empty  and  unreal;  but  if  a  man 
beholds  all  these  qualities  as  indeed  no  qualities,  then  he  can 
at  once  behold  Tathagata. 

Cap.  VL — The  predom  character  of  true  faith. 

Subhuti  now  addressed  Buddha  thus :  World-honoured 
one !  with  reference  to  the  mass  of  sentient  beings  who  ms^y 
hereafter  be  privileged  to  hear  the  words  contained  in  the 
former  sections:  wiU  these  words  produce  in  them  a  true 
&ithP 

Buddha  said :  Subhuti,  speak  not  after  this  manner.  (For) 
after  the  Nirv4na  of  Tath&gata,  though  five  hundred  years  be 
elapsed,  should  there  be  one  who,  by  keeping  the  moral  precepts, 
prepares  himself  for  the  happiness  consequent  on  such  conduct, 
that  man  no  doubt  by  these  former  sections  of  my  doctrine 
will  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  true  faith.  Supposing  such  a  man 
to  have  truly  arrived  at  this  condition,  you  should  know  that 
the  seeds  of  virtue  which  have  been  sown  in  his  mind  were 
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implanted  not  by  one  Buddha,  or  even  two  or  three,  or  four 
or  fire,  bat  having  these  seeds  of  yirtae  sown  within  him  by 
the  teaching  of  conntless  thousands  of  Buddhas,  and  then 
hearing  these  jtections,  reflecting  bat  a  moment,  the  true  fiedth 
dawns  on  his  heart.  Sabhdti!  Tath&gata  knows  entirely, 
and  entirely  perceives,  that  all  this  mass  of  sentient  beings 
shall  obtain  fin  the  manner  I  have  described)  immeasurable 
felicity.  And  why  eo?  but  because  they  will  thus  be  freed 
from  all  selflsh  distinctions  and  worldly  desires,  and  distinc- 
tions as  perishable  beings,  and  distinctions  as  finite  beings ; 
they  will  have  no  distinction  either  as  beings  possessed  of 
mental  organization,  nor  as  beings  without  such  an  organiza- 
tion. What  then?  All  this  mass  of  sentient  existences,  if 
their  heart  be  possessed  of  any  such  distinction,  they  imme- 
diately place  their  dependence  on  some  object  agreeable  to 
this  distinction ;  or,  if  they  be  possessed  of  any  such  mental 
distinction,  what  is  this  but  coming  under  the  same  necessity  ? 
And  more  than  this,  if  they  take  hold  of  the  fact  of  their 
having  no  distinction  as  a  mentally-constituted  being,  they 
then  also  bring  themselves  imder  the  same  necessity  of  de- 
pendence. So  (it  is  the  case  that)  we  should  neither  rely  on 
an3rthing  real  or  unreal  (literally,  on  that  which  is  a  law  or 
on  that  which  is  not  a  law).  Tathdgata  has  ever  spoken 
thus :  "  Ye  Bhikshus,  know  ye  well  that  my  law  is  as  it  were 
but  a  raft  to  help  you  across  the  stream.  The  law,  then,  must 
be  forsaken ;  how  much  more  that  which  is  no  law  ! " 

Cap.  VIL — The  state  of  perfection  cannot  be  said  to  be  obtained, 

nor  can  it  be  described  by  words. 

Subhdti,  what  think  youP  Has  Tathdgata  obtained  the 
condition  of  the  unsurpassed,  just,  and  enUghtened  heart  P  Or 
has  Tathdgata  any  law  which  ean  be  put  into  words  by  which 
this  state  may  be  attained  P 

Subhdti  answered  and  said:  As  I  imderstand  the  system 
which  Buddha  is  now  explaining,  there  can  be  no  fixed  and 
unchangeable  law  [i.e.,  condition),  as  that  which  is  called  the 
imsurpassed,  just,  and  enlightened  heart ;  and  so  there  can  be 
no  fixed  law  which  can  be  expressed  in  words  by  Tath&gata. 
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Hence  it  seems  that  the  various  systems  which  have  been 
explained  by  Tath&gata  can  none  of  them  be  comprehended 
within  fixed  limits,  or  dogmatically  explained;  they  cannot 
be  spoken  of  as,  "  not  a  system  of  law,"  nor  yet  as  the  opposite 
of  that  which  is  "  not  a  system." 

So  it  appears  that  all  the  sages  and  wise  men  who  have 
lived,  have  all  adopted  this  mode  of  diffusive  doctrine  [doc- 
trine which  admits  of  no  particular  distinction  (wou-wei)], 
and  hence  the  differences  which  have  occurred. 

Cap.  VIIL — All  former  ayaiema  tohatever  have  sprung  from  thia. 

Subhuti !  what  think  you,  if  there  was  a  man  who  distri- 
buted in  alms  sufficient  of  the  seven  precious  substances  to  fill 
the  whole  of  the  great  chiliocosm,  would  his  merit  and  con- 
sequent reward  be  considerable  or  not  P 

Subhuti  said:  Very  considerable  indeed,  world-honoured 
one !  But  why  so  P  this  merit  being  in  its  very  character  of 
the  nature  of  that  which  is  no  merit  at  all,  so  Tath&gata 
speaks  of  it  as  being  "  much." 

(Buddha  resumed) :  If  there  be  a  man  who  receives  and 
adopts  the  principles  of  this  Sdtra  up  to  the  point  of  the  four 
aeetiona,^  I  say  on  that  man's  behalf,  that  his  merit  is  much 
greater  than  the  other's.  What  then,  Subhuti  P  all  the  Bud- 
dhas,and  all  the  perfect  laws  of  the  Buddhas,  have  sprung 
from  (the  principles  of)  this  one  Sutra ;  but,  Subhuti,  that 
which  is  spoken  of  as  the  law  of  Buddha,  is  after  all  not  such 
a  law  (or,  is  a  law  of  no-Buddha). 

Cap,  IX. — The  only  true  diatinction  ia  that  which  ia  not  to  be 

diaiinguiahed. 

Subhuti,  what  think  you  P  is  the  Srot&patti  able  to  reflect 
thus  with  himself :  "  I  shall  now  obtain  the  fruit  of  having 
entered  this  first  path  of  a  Srot&patti  P" 

Subhuti  said :  No,  world-honoured  one !  And  why  P  this 
word  Srot&patti  is  a  mere  phrase,  which  signifies  ''  once  en- 
tered the  stream,"  and  after  all  there  is  nothing  to  enter ;  for 

^  That  is,  the  four  rules  of  non-indiTiduality. —  Vide  ante,  cap.  iiL 
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he  cannot  enter  on  that  which  comes  under  the  category  of 
form,  or  sound,  or  odour,  or  taste,  or  touch,  or  thought. 
This  term,  then,  Srot&patti,  is  a  mere  word,  and  no  more. 

Subhuti,  what  think  you?  is  the  Sakrid-dg&mi  able  to 
reflect  thus  with  himself:  "I  shall  now  obtain  the  fruit  of 
having  entered  on  this  second  path  of  a  Sakrid-dg&mi  ?** 

Subhuti  replied:  No,  world-honoured  one!  And  why? 
this  word  Sakrid-dgdmi  signifies  "  one  more  return  to  life," 
and  there  is  in  truth  no  going  or  returning.  This  term,  then, 
is  but  a  mere  name,  and  no  more. 

Subhuti,  what  do  you  think?  is  the  An&gami  able  to 
reflect  thus  with  himself:  "  I  shall  now  obtain  the  reward  of 
having  entered  the  third  path  of  an  An&g&mi  ?" 

No,  certainly  not !  Subhuti  said ;  for  why?  world-honoured 
one !  this  term  An&g&mi  is  but  a  word  signifying  "  no  further 
return,"  and  there  is  not  in  truth  such  a  thing  as  "  not  return- 
ing." This  word,  therefore,  of  Anag&mi,  is  but  a  mere  name, 
and  nothing  more. 

Subhuti !  what  think  you  ?  can  an  Arhat  reflect  thus  with 
himself:  "  I  shall  now  obtain  the  condition  of  a  Eahat  ?" 

Subhuti  said :  No,  world-honoured  one !  And  why  ?  Be- 
cause there  being  no  longer  any  active  principle  which  can 
affect  the  Bahat,  this  name  of  Bahat  is  now  only  an  empty 
word.  World-honoured  one !  if  a  Bahat  were  to  indulge 
this  thought,  "  I  shall  now  obtain  the  position  of  a  Bahat ;" 
then  he  would  immediately  subject  himself  to  one  of  the  four 
distinctive  characters  of  individuality  (and  be  no  longer  a 
Bahat).  World-honoured  one !  when  Buddha  declared  that 
I  should  attain  the  power  of  Sam&dhi,^  which  is  opposed  to 
all  bitterness,  and  is  accounted  the  most  excellent  attainment, 
and  corresponds  to  the  most  exalted  position  of  a  Bahat, 
world-honoured  one,  I  did  not  then  reflect  that  I  should 
obtain  this  eminent  condition.  World-honoured  one!  if  I 
had  so  reflected  "that  now  I  shall  attain  .the  position  of 
a  Bahat,"  the  world-honoured  one  would  not  then  have 
said,  "Subhuti,  what  is  this  but  the  name  of  the  one  who 

^  The  latter  portion  of  this  cap.  is  Tery  obscure.  I  offer  this  traiislation  with 
diffidence.— S.  B. 
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delights  in  the  mortification  of  an  Aranyaka  (forest  devotee)," 
regarding  "  Subhuti "  as  in  truth  not  acting  at  all,  but  as  a 
mere  name,  then  (in  such  forgetfulness  of  self)  "  he  is  one  who 
delights  in  self-mortification." 

Cap.  X — Compkte  perfection  lies  in  the  heart  purified  and 

enlightened. 

Buddha  addressed  Subhuti  thus:  How  think  you,  when 
Tath&gata  in  old  times  was  present  at  his  nomination  by 
Dipankara  Buddha;  had  he  then,  by  means  of  any  active 
exertion,  attained  ought  towards  this  distinction  P  No !  world- 
honoured  one !  when  Tath&gata  lived  in  the  time  of  Dipan- 
kara Buddha,  and  was  present  at  the  transaction  referred  to, 
he  had  attained  nothing  by  any  mere  ritual  observance. 
Subhuti,  what  think  you  P  are  the  various  lands  and  territories 
of  the  Buddhas  completely  perfected  by  the  Bodhisatwas 
who  occupy  them  P  No !  world-honoured  one !  for  this  com- 
plete perfection  of  which  we  speak  is  after  all  no  perfection 
at  all,  it  is  only  an  empty  name. 

So,  Subhuti,  all  the  Bodhisatwas  and  great  Bodhisatwas 
ought  to  strive  after  the  possession  of  a  heart  perfectly  pure 
and  spoUesa,  and  not  after  any  material  or  sensible  adorn- 
ment ;  or  a  heart  depending  on  such  adornment ;  whether  it 
be  of  sound,  or  odour,  or  taste,  or  touch,  or  thought,  they 
ought  to  have  no  such  dependence  as  this,  and  being  without 
reliance,  to  make  their  dependence  on  the  fact  of  their  being 
so.  SubhuU !  suppose  for  instance  there  was  a  man  whose 
body  was  as  large  as  the  Royal  Summeru.  What  do  you 
suppose — ^would  such  a  body  be  a  large  one  or  notP 

Subhuti  replied  :  Very  great  indeed,  world-honoured  one ! 
But  what  thenP  Buddha  is  speaking  of  that  body  which 
is  the  opposite  to  the  material  body,  that,  indeed,  may  well 
be  named  Great. 

Cap.  XL — The  inestimable  excellence  of  complete  inaction  (or 

complete  indifference  in  action). 

Subhuti,  suppose  there  were  as  many  Sivers  Gtmges  as 
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the  sands  of  the  Qtiiigee,  would  the  sands  of  all  these  rivers 
be  numerous  or  not  P 

Subh6ti  said :  Very  numerous  indeed,  world-honoured  one ! 
Even  the  rivers  themselves  would  be  numberless,  how  much 
more  the  sands  of  all  these  rivers  P 

Subhuti,  I  now  say  to  you :  Verily  if  there  be  a  disciple, 
male  or  female,  who  were  to  distribute  in  alms  as  much  of 
the  seven  precious  substances  as  would  fill  as  many  great 
chiliocosms  as  there  are  sands  in  all  the  rivers  above  described, 
would  his  merit  be  great  or  not  P 

Subhuti  said :  Very  great,  world-honoured  one ! 

Buddha  replied:  And  yet  if  there  were  a  disciple,  male 
or  female,  who  in  the  perusal  of  this  Sutra  advanced  so 
far  as  to  accept  and  appropriate  the  four  canons  (laid  down 
in  the  former  chapter),  I  declare  on  his  behalf  that  his  merit 
and  happiness  in  consequence,  would  far  exceed  that  of  the 
former  disciple. 

Cap.  XIL — The  honour  and  reaped  due  to  the  true  doctrine. 

Moreover,  Subhuti,  in  repeating  this  Sdtra  in  due  order, 
and  having  come  to  the  part  in  which  the  four  canons  are 
laid  down,  you  should  know  that  at  this  point  the  whole 
body  of  Devas,  men  and  asuras,  ought  with  one  accord  to 
bring  their  tribute  of  worship,  as  to  a  temple  or  Sttipa.  How 
much  more  then  if  there  be  a  man  who  is  able  completely  to 
believe  and  receive  the  whole  Sutra  and  to  recite  it  through- 
out. Subhuti,  know  that  this  man  has  acquired  knowledge 
of  the  most  excellent  and  desirable  of  all  laws  ^  and  if  the 
place  where  this  Sutra  is  recited  be  worthy  of  all  honour 
as  the  place  of  Buddha  himself,  so  also  is  this  disciple 
honourable  and  worthy  of  the  highest  respect. 

Cap.XIIL — Relating  to  the  character  in  which  this  system  should 

be  received  by  men. 

At  this  time  Subhiti  addressed  Buddha,  and  said,  World- 
honoured  one,  by  what  name  ought  we  to  accept  and  adopt 
this  Sutra  P 

Buddha  replied.  The  name  of  this  Sutra  is  "  Kin-kong 
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Poh-yo  po-lo-mili"  (Vajra-clihedika  p&rami) ;  by  these  words 
you  ought  to  receive  and  adopt  it. 

But  what  then,  Subhuti  P  Buddha  declares  that  this  "  Kin- 
kong  Poh-yo  po-lo-mih"  is  after  all  not  any  such  thing ;  that 
this  title  is  a  mere  name. 

Subhuti,  how  do  you  suppose?  Has  Tath&gata  any  law 
which  can  be  included  in  so  many  words  P 

Subhiiti  answered  Buddha:  World-honoured  one,  Tathd- 
gata  has  no  such  law. 

Subhuti,  what  think  you  P  as  many  minute  particles  of  dust 
as  there  are  in  the  great  chiliocosm,  are  there  many  or  not  P 

Subhuti  answered,  Very  many,  world-honoured  one ! 

Subhuti,  all  these  countless  particles  of  dust  Tath&gata 
declares  are  no  real  particles ;  it  is  but  an  empty  name  by 
which  they  are  known.  Tath&gata  declares  that  all  these 
systems  of  worlds  composing  the  great  chiliocosm  are  no  real 
worlds ;  they  are  but  empty  names. 

Subhdti,  what  think  youP  is  it  possible  by  regarding  the 
thirty-two  distinguishing  marks  to  behold  TatJi&gata  P 

No,  world-honoured  one !  it  is  not  possible  to  behold  Tatha- 
^ta  by  means  of  the  thirty-two  distinguishing  marks. 

For  why  P  Tathdgata  declares  that  these  thirty-two  dis- 
tinguishing marks  are  no  real  distinctions  after  all,  that  they 
are  but  mere  names. 

Subhuti,  if  there  be  a  virtuous  disciple,  male  or  female, 
who  should  oflfer  body  and  life  in  a  work  of  charity,  as  many 
times  as  there  are  sands  in  the  Ganges ;  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  be  a  man  who  receives  and  adopts  the  principles 
of  this  Sutra  up  to  the  point  of  the  four  canons  ;  on  account 
of  this  man,  I  declare  his  merit  is  very  great,  and  in  point  of 
number  vast  indeed. 

Cap.  XIV. — Removing  all  distinctive  qualities,  eternal  rest  and 

freedom  is  obtained. 

At  this  time  Subhuti  hearing  this  doctrine  thus  delivered, 
earnestly  desiring  a  complete  explanation  of  the  system, 
deeply  moved  even  to  tears,  addressed  Buddha  thus :  Oh ! 
thou  much-desiredy  world-honoured  one !  the  deep  mysterious 
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doctrine  which  Buddha  has  now  delivered,  I,  from  days  of 
<4d,  when  I  first  obtained  the  eyes  of  wisdom,  have  never  yet 
heard  equalled.  World-honoured  one !  if  we  suppose  a  person 
to  have  heard  this  system,  and  with  a  believing  heart,  pure 
and  calm,  to  have  received  it,  then  in  that  man  is  produced 
the  true  distinction,  and  we  may  then  know  that  he  has 
obtained  merit,  unequalled  in  character,  to  be  desired  above 
all  things.  (But)  world-honoured  one  I  this  true  distinction 
of  which  I  spoke  is  after  all  no  real  distinction,  and  even  of 
this  Buddha  declares  that  it  is  a  mere  name.  World- 
honoured  one!  I  having  now  heard  the  doctrine  thus  ex- 
plained, understanding  and  believing  the  interpretation  of 
it  thus,  accept  and  adopt  it.  I  halt  not  at  any  difficulties ; 
but  if  in  future  years,  after  the  lapse  of  five  centuries  or 
more,  all  these  countless  sentient  creatures  having  likewise 
heard  this  Sutra,  and  believing  its  interpretation,  accept  and 
adopt  it,  these  men  likewise  shall  attain  the  unequalled  and 
much  to  be  desired  condition  (of  merit  before  alluded  to). 
And  why  so  ?  but  because  these  men  are  aflfected  by  neither 
of  the  four  distinctive  qualities,  whether  of  self,  or  men,  or 
worldly  deore,  or  long  life ;  but  from  this  it  follows  that  this 
very  distinction  of  self  is  the  same  as  no  distinction,  and 
so  with  the  rest  also,  they  are  imreal,  and  not  to  be  con- 
sidered except  as  names.  So  that  a  man,  getting  rid  of  all 
such  distinctions,  arrives  at  the  condition  of  what  is  called 
"  the  state  of  all  the  Buddhas." 

Buddha  replied :  Subhuti,  you  are  right,  you  are  right ! 

But  if  again  there  be  a  man  who  hears  this  system  of 
doctrine,  and  be  neither  affected  by  pride,  or  fear,  or  bewil- 
derment, this  man  also,  be  it  known,  has  attained  the  much 
desired  condition  before  alluded  to.  What  then,  Subhuti  P 
Tath&gata  declares  that  the  first  P&ramitd  (of  charity)  is 
no  real  Pdramitd ;  this  also  is  a  mere  name.  And  as  to  the 
P&ramitd  of  Patience,  Tathdgata  declares  that  this  also  is  no 
Paramitd ;  it  is  but  an  empty  name.  What  then,  Subhuti  P 
in  old  time,  when  I  was  King  of  Koli,  and  my  body  was  cut 
up  and  mutilated  (or  when  my  body  was  mutilated  by  the 
King  of  Eoli),  I  at  that  time  ¥ras  without  either  of  these 


; 
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four  distmctiye  qualities  of  individuality ;  and  again,  when 
I,  in  old  time,  was  cut  up  piece  by  piece,  limb  by  limb,  if  I 
then  had  possessed  either  of  these  four  distinctive  qualities, 
then  surely  I  should  have  experienced  some  degree  of  anger 
or  resentment.  Subhuti,  again  when,  in  old  time,  five  hun- 
dred generations  since,  I  was  the  Bishi  Ksh&nti  (or  a  Bishi 
practising  the  Ksh&nti  Pdramit^),  at  that  time  I  was  not 
subject  to  either  of  these  before-named  distinctive  qualities. 
Enow  this  therefore,  Subhuti,  a  Bodhisatwa  ought  to  get  rid 
of  all  these  individual  distinctions,  and  in  aspiring  after  the 
unsurpassed,  just,  and  enlightened  heart,  he  ought  to  rely  on 
no  earth-bom  principle,  he  ought  to  rely  on  no  disposition 
founded  on  either  sound  or  odour  or  taste  or  touch  or  thought, 
he  ought  to  depend  only  on  having  no  dependence,  for  if  the 
heart  once  learns  to  depend,  then  it  has  no  real  strength. 
Hence  Buddha  declares  that  the  mind  of  the  Bodhisatwa 
ought  not  to  rely  on  any  formal  act  of  charity.  Subhuti,  the 
Bodhisatwa  ought  to  distribute  his  almsgiving  for  the  pur- 
pose of  benefitting  the  whole  mass  of  sentient  creatures,  and 
yet  Tath&gata  declares  that  as  all  dependencies  are  after  all 
no  real  subjects  of  dependence,  so  also  he  says  that  all  sen- 
tient creatures  are  not  in  reality  what  they  are  called. 

Subhuti,  Tath&gata's  words  are  true  words,  real  words, 
literal  words,  not  wild  or  contradictory  ones.  Subhdti, 
the  condition  of  Being  to  which  Tath&gata  has  attained,  this 
condition  is  neither  really  capable  of  description,  nor  yet  is  it 
wholly  imreal.  Subhtiti,  if  the  heart  of  a  Bodhisatwa  rely 
upon  any  condition  or  active  principle  whatever  in  the 
discharge  of  his  charitable  labors,  he  is  like  a  man  entering 
into  a  dark  place  in  which  nothing  can  be  seen,  but  if  a 
Bodhisatwa  do  not  rely  on  any  active  purpose  whatever  in 
the  distribution  of  his  alms,  he  is  like  a  man  with  his  eyes 
open,  and  the  brightness  of  the  sun  around  him,  he  sees 
clearly  every  form  and  every  object.  Subhuti,  in  future  ages, 
if  there  be  a  disciple  male  or  female,  who  is  able  to  read 
through  the  whole,  and  accept  and  adopt  the  whole  of  this 
Sutra,  he  is  then  the  same  as  Tathagata  himself.  Buddha, 
by  his  supreme  wisdom,  clearly  knows  and  clearly  sees  that 
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this  man,  arrived  thus  at  complete  perfection,  deriyes  bound- 
less and  immeasurable  merit. 

Cap.  XV. — I^e  redundant  merit  derived  from  an  adoption  of 

this  system  of  doctrine. 

Suhhuti,  if  there  be  a  disciple,  male  or  female,  who  during 
the  three  portions  of  the  day  deliver  in  charity  as  many 
lives  as  there  are  sands  in  the  Ganges,  and  proceed  thus 
through  a  space  of  an  asankhya  of  kalpas,  ever  offering 
up  his  life  and  body  in  alms,  and  if  on  the  other  hand  there 
were  a  man  who  on  hearing  this  system  of  doctrine,  receives 
it  into  a  believing  heart,  without  any  doubt  or  reservation, 
the  happiness  of  this  man  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  other, 
how  much  rather  if  he  receive  and  adopt  this  written  doctrine, 
read  and  study  it  and  expound  it  to  man. 

Subhuti,  it  is  indeed  the  case  that  this  Sutra  contains 
a  method  which  cannot  be  completely  fathomed,  it  cannot 
be  compared  to  anything  which  has  been  hitherto  spoken, 
its  distinguishing  merit  is  without  bounds.  Tath&gata,  on 
behalf  of  those  aspiring  to  the  Great  Yehicle,  and  those 
affecting  the  Highest  Yehicle,  says,  if  there  be  a  man  who  is 
able  to  receive  and  adopt  this  Sdtra  and  repeat  it  throughout 
and  declare  it  generally  amongst  men,  Tath&gata  clearly  sees, 
clearly  knows,  aU  these  having  arrived  at  perfection  shall 
attain  merit  without  bounds,  incomparable,  not  to  be  fathomed. 
Thus  it  is,  all  men  being  one  with  Ho-Tan  ((JautamaP), 
Tath&gata,  arrive  at  the  state  of  the  imsurpassed,  just,  and 
enlightened  (heart).  Moreover  if  a  man  delights  in  an 
inferior  system  (the  Little  Vehicle),  relying  on  one  of  the  four 
individual  distinctions,  he  cannot  receive  and  adopt,  or  study 
or  proclaim  this  Sutra. 

Subhuti,  wherever  it  be  that  this  Sutra  [is  thus  read  and 
proclaimed],  all  men,  Devas  and  Asuras  ought  to  bring  their 
offerings,  ought  to  apprehend  that  such  a  spot  is  as  sacred  as 
that  where  a  Stdpa  is  erected,  all  ought  to  worship  here  with 
respect,  to  bring  their  flowers  and  incense,  to  scatter  them 
around  this  locality. 
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Cap.  XVL — Being  once  pure,  all  the  power  of  Karma^  is  past. 

Moreover,  Subhuti,  if  there  be  a  disciple,  male  or  female, 
who  having  received  and  adopted  this  Sutra  reads  it  through- 
out, if  on  account  of  his  evil  Karma  produced  by  his  sins  in 
former  births,  he  be  now  bom  as  a  man  of  poor  degree  and 
unhappy  circumstances,  or  having  entered  one  of  the  three 
evil  degrees  of  birth,  he  be  now  bom  poor  and  miserable  as  a 
man,  all  the  evil  Karma  resulting  from  bis  former  sins,  shall 
now  be  for  ever  destroyed,  and  he  himself  be  enabled  to  attain 
to  the  unsurpassed,  just,  and  enlightened  heart. 

Subhuti,  I  remember  coimtless  ages  ago,  before  Dipan- 
kara  Buddha  having  met  with  infinite  myriads  of  Buddhas, 
who  were  all  engaged  in  performing  the  external  duties 
of  religious  service,  deceived  by  the  belief  of  the  reality 
of  things  around  them ;  but  if  there  be  a  man,  who  in  after 
ages  is  able  to  accept  and  recite  this  Sutra  throughout,  the 
merit  which  he  will  thus  attain  to,  shall  infinitely  exceed  that 
which  formal  attention  to  religious  observances  will  secure, 
so  much  so  that  to  draw  any  proportion  between  them 
would  be  impossible,  and  incredible  were  it  to  be  stated ;  for 
as  the  method  and  entire  meaning  of  this  Sutra  is  not  to  be 
described  or  entirely  conceived,  so  the  merit  and  happy  con- 
sequences of  accepting  it,  cannot  be  conceived  or  described. 

Cap.  XVII. — Having  arrived  at  the  perfection  qftpisdom,  there 

is  no  individuality  left. 

At  this  time  Subhuti  addressed  Buddha  thiis :  World- 
honoured  one,  if  a  disciple,  male  or  female,  aspire  after  the 
attainment  of  the  unsurpassed,  just,  and  enlightened  heart, 
say,  on  what  ought  that  disciple  to  ground  his  reliance ;  by 
what  means  ought  he  to  destroy  and  suppress  this  evil  heart  ? 

Buddha  replied:  Subhuti,  if  a  disciple,  male  or  female, 
aspire  after  the  unsurpassed,  just,  and  enlightened  heart,  he 
ought  to  beget  in  himself  this  disposition  [and  say],  **  I  must 
now  destroy  and  get  rid  of  all  the  principles  of  life  in  what- 
ever creature  they  exist,  all  creatures  being,  as  far  as  I  am 

\  I  adopt  the  word  "Kanna"  from  Spence  Hardy;  the  Chinefle  fniehj  has 
a  similar  meaning. 
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concerned,  thus  destroyed  and  got  rid  of;  then,  in  truth,  there 
will  be  no  longer  any  such  thing  as  getting  rid  of  all  such 
creatures/*  So  then,  Subh6ti,  if  a  Bodhisatwa  still  be  affected 
by  any  individual  distinction,  such  as  the  following :  I  will 
strive  after  so  and  so  because  "  it  seems  agreeable  to  me,*'  or 
because  "men  approve  of  it,"  or  because  "it  is  the  best 
reward  for  a  sentient  creature,"  or  because  "  it  entails  endless 
duration  of  life,"  such  a  Bodhisatwa,  I  say,  is  not  a  true 
Bodhisatwa,  wherefore  it  is  plain,  0  Subhuti,  that  there  is 
in  reality  no  such  condition  of  being  as  that  described  as  the 
unsurpassed,  jiist,  and  enlightened  heart. 

Subhdti,  what  think  you  P  did  Tath&gata  possess  one  fixed 
law  of  action  when  he  attained  in  the  days  of  Dipankara 
Buddha  the  condition  of  the  unsurpassed  heart  ? 

No !  world-honoured  one !  as  I  at  least  interpret  the 
doctrine  of  Buddha,  then  Buddha  had  no  fixed  rule  of  action 
when  in  the  days  of  Dipankara  Buddha  he  attained  the 
unsurpassed,  just,  and  enKghtened  heart. 

Buddha  said:  Bight!  Bight!  Subhuti,  there  is  in  truth 
no  fixed  law  [by  which]  Tath&gata  attained  this  condition. 
Subhuti,  if  there  had  been  such  a  law  then,  Dipankara  Buddha 
would  not  have  said  in  delivering  the  prediction  concerning 
me,  "  You  in  after  ages  must  attain  to  the  state  of  Buddha, 
and  your  name  shall  be  S&kyamuni,"  so  that  because  there  is 
indeed  no  fixed  law  for  attaining  the  condition  of  "the 
perfect  heart,"  on  that  account  it  was  Dipankara  Buddha 
delivered  his  prediction  in  such  words.  What,  then,  the 
very  word  "Tath&gata"  is  the  explanation  as  it  were  of  all 
systems  of  law.  If  a  man  say,  "  Tath&gata  has  arrived  at  the 
condition  of  the  perfect  heart,"  [and  hence  conclude  that 
there  is  a  fixed  method  by  which  he  has  so  arrived,  this  is 
erroneous]  Subhuti,  in  truth  there  is  no  such  fixed  law.  The 
condition  of  the  imsurpassed  heart  to  which  Tath&gata  has 
arrived,  is  thus  a  medial  one,  neither  wholly  real  nor  wholly 
false,  hence  Tath&gata  declares  that  aU  things^  are  but  con- 

^  The  Chinese  expreflsion  "  Yih  tsai  fah,"  (in  the  text)  corresponds  to  "  Y6 
dhamm&"  in  the  well  known  G&th&, — 

'*  Y6  dhamm&  h6tappabhaw&,"  etc. 
vide  Spence  Hardy's  Manual  of  Buddhism,  p.  196,  and  Jour.  R.  A.S.,  toI.  xri.  p.  37* 
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ditions  of  being  existing  in  Buddha  himself.  Subhtiti,  what 
men  call  ^'  all  things/'  is  in  fact  just  the  contraiy  (i.e. 
no-things) ;  such  things  are  only  mere  names.  Subh6ti, 
it  is  as  though  there  were  a  man  with  a  very  great  body. 
Subhuti  said :  "  World-honoured  one !  Tath&gata  speaks  of  a 
man's  body  as  great,  but  this  idea  of  greatness  is  but  a  mere 
name,  it  is  just  the  opposite  of  a  reality."  Subhuti,  so  it  is 
with  the  Bodhisatwa,  if  he  should  say  ^'  I  ought  to  destroy 
all  recollection  of  the  countless  kinds  of  creatures,''  this 
Bodhisatwa  would  not  be  really  one,  but  only  a  nominal  one. 
What  then,  Subhuti,  there  is  in  reality  no  fixed  condition  of 
being,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  then  a  man  is  really  a 
Bodhisatwa.  Hence  Buddha  says  that  aU  things  ought  to  be 
without  any  individual  distinction.  Subhdti,  if  a  Bodhisatwa 
should  say  thus,  '^  I  ought  to  adorn  the  land  of  Buddha " 
(ue.  I  ought  to  practise  all  the  Pftramit&s  and  other  meri- 
torious observances,  in  order  thoroughly  to  exhibit  in  myself 
the  excellences  of  a  Bodhisatwa),  this  Bodhisatwa  ought  not 
to  be  called  one.  For  Buddha  declared  that  this  adornment 
is  after  all  not  any  adornment,  it  is  a  mere  name.  Subhuti, 
if  a  Bodhisatwa  completely  gets  rid  of  the  idea  of  individu- 
ality, then  this  Bodhisatwa  is  one  in  reality  and  truth. 

Cap.  XVIIL — When  all  things  are  brought  to  their  one  true 
state  of  being,  then  there  can  only  be  one  method  acknowledge, 

Subhiiti,  what  think  youP  does  Tath&gata  possess  human 
power  of  sight  P 

Yes,  certainly,  world-honoured  one!  Tathfigata  possesses 
this  power. 

Subhuti,  what  think  you  P  has  Tath&gata  the  power  of  sight 
peculiar  to  Devas  P 

Yes,  certainly,  world-honoured  one!  Tathfigata  possesses 
this  power. 

Subhuti,  what  think  you  P  does  Tathagata  possess  the  eyes 
of  wisdom  P 

Yes,  certainly,  world-honoured  one !  Tathagata  possesses 
this  power. 

VOL.  L — [mBW  8BBIES.]  2 
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Subli6tiy  what  think  you  P  does  Tath&gata  possess  the  eyes 
of  the  law  P 

Yes,  certainly,  world-honoured  one !  Tathdgata  possesses 
this  power. 

Subhuti,  what  think  you  P  does  Tath&gata  possess  the  eyes 
of  Buddha  P 

Yes,  certainly,  world-honoured  one!  Tath&gata  possesses 
this  power. 

Subhdti,  what  think  you  P  as  many  sands  as  there  are  in 
the  Ganges  can  Buddha  declare  (the  number  of  these  sands) 
(or,  does  Buddha  say  that  these  are  [real]  sands)  P 

Yes,  world-honoured  one !  Tathdgata  declares  [the  number 
of]  these  sands. 

Subhtiti,  what  think  youP  if  there  were  as  many  rivers 
Ganges  as  there  are  sands  in  the  Ghinges,  would  the  sands 
of  all  these  rivers  be  considerable  or  not  P  and  if  there  were 
as  many  chiliocosms  as  there  are  sands,  would  these  be 
numerous  P 

Very  numerous  indeed,  world-honoured  one ! 

Buddha  said :  As  many  sentient  creatures  as  there  are  in 
all  these  numerous  worlds ;  if  there  were  as  many  different 
dispositions  (or  hearts)  as  there  are  creatures,  Tath&gata 
nevertheless  distinctly  knows  them  all,  and  he  says  that  all 
these  different  dispositions  are  after  all  none  at  all  in  reality, 
and  that  they  are  mere  names. 

Wherefore,  Subhuti,  the  various  dispositions  that  have 
existed  in  relation  with  things  past,  present,  or  future,  are 
all  unsubstantial  and  imreal. 

Cap,  XIX.  treats  of  the  universal  diffusion  ^  of  the  mystical 

body  [of  Tathdgata.^ 

Subhuti,  what  think  youP  if  there  were  a  man  who  in 
the  practice  of  his  charity  were  to  bestow  in  alms  enough 
of  the  seven  precious  substances  to  fill  the  great  chiliocosm, 
would  the  merit  which  this  man  obtained  by  the  consequent 
influences  of  such  charity  be  great  or  not  P 

^  DhamtadhdiUj  ue,  *'  aniyersaUy  diffused  essence,"  called  dhanna. 
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Yes,  certainly^  world-honoured  one!  the  effect  of  such 
charity  would  be  yery  considerable  in  its  consequent  merit. 

Subhdti^  if  that  merit  and  happiness  consequent  on  it, 
were  real  merit  and  happiness,  then  Tath&gata  would  not 
describe  it  as  being  *^  great : ''  it  is  when  the  happiness  is  in 
reality  vain  and  transitory  that  Buddha  speaks  of  it  com- 
paratively as  "  much"  or  "  great/* 

Cap.  XX. — On  the  removal  of  <Ul  material  forme  and  all  die- 

tinctive  qualities. 

Subhuti^  what  think  you  ?  Is  it  possiUe  to  b^old  Buddha 
through  the  outward  distinctions  of  his  perfectly  fashioned 
body  P  No,  world-hcmoured  one !  Tath&gata  is  not  to  be 
seen  through  the  medium  of  any  such  distinctions  as  these. 
And  why  P  Tath&gata  declares  that  all  such  distinctions  are 
after  aU  no  real  distinctions ;  this  term  per&ctly-fashioned- 
body,  is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  name. 

Subhtiti,  what  think  you  P  is  it  possible  to  behold  Tath&gata 
in  any  of  the  various  changes  which  his  body  may  be  made 
to  undergo  {i.e.  his  spiritual  transformations)  P 

No,  world-honoured  one !  Juloi  must  not  thus  be  sought 
for.  What  then — ^Tath&gata  declares  that  all  these  yarious 
changes  and  appearances  are  after  all  unreal — ^by  whatever 
terms  they  are  known  they  are  but  mere  names. 

Cap.  XXI. — On  the  impossibility  of  expressing  this  system  in 
toords,  that  which  can  be  so  expressed  is  not  agreeable  to  this 
body  of  doctrine, 

Subhuti,  be  mindful  not  to  speak  after  this  manner,  '*  Tath- 
&gata  has  this  intention  in  his  heart,  viz.,  'I  ought  to  have 
a  definitely  declared  system  of  doctrine,'"  never  think  thus. 
For  why,  if  a  man  say  that  Tath&gata  has  a  definitely  spoken 
system  of  doctrine,  that  man  does  but  malign  Buddha,  for  the 
law  which  I  give  cannot  be  explained  in  words.  Subhtiti, 
as  to  a  definitely  declared  system  of  law,  that  which  can  be 
thus  declared  is  no  law,  it  is  but  an  empty  name. 

At  this  time  the  aged  sage  Subhdti  addressed  Buddha  thus : 
World-honoured  one !  will  the  mass  of  sentient  beings  who 
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in  future  years  may  listen  to  this  law,  will  they  hereby 
have  begotten  in  them  a  believing  heart  ?  Buddha  said : 
Subhuti,  that  mass  of  sentient  beings,  of  which  you  speak, 
in  one  sense  is  real,  and  in  another  is  unreaL  But  what  then, 
Subhuti  ?  the  mass  of  sentient  beings,  bom  of  sentient  beings, 
Tath&gata  declares  are  no  such  beings  at  all;  the  term 
"  sentient  beings"  is  but  a  name. 

Cap,  XXIL — It  w  ivrong  also  to  say  that  this  system  or  con* 

dition  of  being  can  be  attained  to. 

Subhuti  addressed  Buddha  thus :  World-honoured  one ! 
Buddha  having  arrived  at  the  condition  of  the  unsurpassed 
and  perfect  heart,  is  he  in  the  condition  which  has  previously 
been  described  as  ''not  to  be  attained  ?'' 

Buddha  said :  True,  True,  Subhuti !  I,  as  possessed  of 
this  heart,  have  come  into  the  condition  above  described. 
This  term  the  unsurpassed,  just,  and  enlightened  heart,  is  but 
a  mere  name. 

Cap,  XXI I L — The  heart  purified  leads  to  virtuous  practice. 

Moreover,  Subhuti,  this  condition  of  being  of  which  I 
speak  is  one  and  uniform.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  high 
or  low  in  it.  This  condition  which  is  named  the  unsurpassed, 
just,  and  enUghtened  (heart),  consists  in  nothing  more  than 
the  exclusion  of  all  individual  distinctions.  A  man  who 
practises  all  the  rules  of  virtuous  conduct  will  forthwith 
attain  this  condition.  But,  Subhuti,  when  we  speak  of  rules 
of  virtuous  conduct,  Tath&gata  declares  that  these  rules  are 
after  all  no  real  and  lasting  rules ;  the  term  is  but  a  mere 
name. 

Cap,  XXIV, — On  the  incomparabk  character  of  the  happiness 

conseqtient  on  this  unsdom, 

Subhuti,  if  all  the  royal  Simierus  in  the  great  chiliocosm 
were  gathered  together,  and  a  man  were  to  distribute  in 
charity  an  amount  of  the  seven  precious  substances  equal  to 
this  accumulate^  mass,  and  if  another  man  were  to  accept 
and  adopt  this  Prajn&-p&ramita  Sutra,  up  to  the  point  of  the 
fo^r  canons^  and  read  and  recite  it,  on  account  of  that  man. 
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I  declare  that  his  happiness  and  consequent  merit  would  be 
incomparably  greater  than  that  of  the  other,  so  much  so,  that 
no  number  could  express  the  excess  of  one  over  the  other. 

Cap.  XXV. — The  wm-reality  of  tramformational  differences. 

Subhuti,  what  think  you  P  say  not  any  of  you  that  Tathd- 
gata  thinks  thus  within  himself,  ''  I  must  deliver  all  these 
sentient  creatures P"  Subhuti,  think  not  thus;  and  why? 
because  in  truth  there  are  no  such  sentient  bdngs  for 
Tath&gata  to  deliyer ;  if  there  Were,  then  Tath&gata  would 
immediately  be  subject  to  one  of  the  individual  diettnetians.^ 
Subhuti,  Tath&gata  in  speaking  of  the  fir$t  distinetion  of 
personality j^  declares  that  the  term  ^'I"  is  the  same  as  that 
which  is  not  "  I,"  all  other  sects  indeed  believe  in  the  reality 
of  such  personality.  But,  Subhuti,  this  expression  "  all  other 
sects '*  Tath&gata  declares  likewise  to  be  a  mere  name,  it  is 
the  same  as  that  which  is  the  opposite  of  this  term  {%.e.  the 
name  is  nothing).^ 

Cap.    XXVI. — The    mystical    body    without    any    distinct 

characteristic^ 

Subhiiti,  what  think  youP  is  it  possible  to  contemplate 
Tathagata  through  the  thirty-two  "  distinctive  signs,"*  which 
adorn  his  person  P  Subhuti  said :  Yes !  Yes  I  Tathfigata  is 
manifested  through  the  thirty  two  distinctive  signs.  Buddha 
said :  Subhuti,  if  Tath&gata  is  to  be  seen  through  the  medium 
of  these  signs,  then  every  Chakrawartti  is  the  same  as 
Tath&gata. 

Subhuti  addressed  Buddha :  World-honoured  one !  as  I 
understand  the  doctrine  which  Buddha  declares,  Tath&gata 
eannot  be  seen  through  the  thirty-two  distinctive  signs.  At 
this  time  the  world-honoured  one  delivered  the  following 
G&thd,  ''  He  who  looks  for  me  through  any  material  form, 
or  seeks  me  through  any  audible  soimd,  that  man  has  entered 
on  a  wrong  course,  he  shall  not  be  able  to  see  Tath&gata." 

*  Namely,  tbe  four  distinctioiui  constantly  alluded  to  and  explained  in  cap.  iii. 

*  The  first  distinction,  viz.,  the  mark  or  distinction  by  whicn  a  man  is  known 
or  speaks  of  himself  as  an  individual  f£go-ithnsssJ . 

'  This  chapter  is  obscure,  it  is  one  of  pure  negation.  ^  LakshaAa. 
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Cop,  XXVII. — But  there  is  a  period  when  it  ^tould  he  incorrect 
to  my  that  all  laws  and  oondUions  of  being  mnst  be  disre^ 
garded  and  expunged. 

Subhuti,  if  you  should  think  thus,  ''  Tath&gata,  by  means 
of  his  personal  distinctions  has  attained  to  the  ansorpassable 
condition/'  you  would  be  wrong,  SubhutL  Tathfigata  has 
not  arriyed  at  this  state  by  means  of  any  such  distinctions. 
But,  Subhdti,  do  not  come  to  such  an  opinion  as  this,  yiz., 
^Hhat  what  is  called  the  unsurpassed,  just,  and  enlightened 
heart  is  nothing  more  than  the  mere  neglect  and  destruction 
of  all  rules  and  conditions."  Think  not  so,  for  why  ?  the 
exhibition  of  this  perfect  and  imsurpassed  heart  is  not  the 
consequence  of  having  disregarded  and  destroyed  all  rules^ 
in  the  active  discharge  of  duty. 

Cap.  XXVIII. — On  not  receiving  and  not  coveting  the  reward  &f 

virtuous  conduct. 

Subhuti,  if  a  Bodhisatwa  use  in  charity  as  much  of  the 
seven  precious  substances  as  would  fill  sakwalas  as  numerous 
as  the  sands  of  the  Ganges;  and  if  another  man  clearly 
understand  the  non-individual  character  of  all  conditions  of 
being,  and  by  patient  endurance  obtain  perfection,  the  meri- 
torious happiness  of  this  Bodhisatwa  exceeds  that  of  the 
former.  What  then  Subhuti,  as  far  as  all  the  Bodhisatwas 
are  concerned  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  the  appreciation 
of  reward. 

Subhuti  asked  Buddha :  ''  World-honoured  one !  what  is 
this  you  say,  that  Bodhisatwas  cannot  be  said  to  appreciate 
reward? 

Subhuti,  the  reward  which  a  Bodhisatwa  enjoys  ought  to 
be  connected  with  no  covetous  desire ;  this  is  what  I  mean  by 
non-appreciation  of  reward. 

Cfap.  XXIX. — The  dignity  appertaining  to  complete  rest  and 

composure  (Nirvana). 

Subhiiti,  if  there  be  a  man  who  speaks  of  Tath&gata  as 
coming  or  going,  as  sitting  or  sleeping,  this  man  understands 
not  the  secret  of  the  system  which  I  declare.     For  why? 
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That  which  is  Tath&gata  has  no  where  whence  to  come,  and 
no  where  whither  he  can  go,  and  is  therefore  named 
"Tath&gata.** 

Cap,    XXX. — The    characteristic    of  the  "One  Harmonious 

Principh" 

Subhuti,  if  a  disciple,  male  or  female,  were  to  divide  as 
many  great  chiliocosms  as  there  are  into  small  particles 
of  dust,  do  you  think  that  the  whole  mass  of  these  particles 
would  be  numerous  or  not  P  Subhuti  replied :  Very  numerous, 
world-honoured  one !  but  yet  if  all  these  particles  were  such 
in  reality,  Buddha  would  not  then  have  spoken  of  them 
in  words.  What  then,  if  Buddha  speaks  of  all  these 
particles,  then  they  are  not  really  what  they  are  called, 
it  is  but  a  mere  name,  world-honoured  one !  Tath&gata 
speaks  of  the  great  chiliocosm,  but  this  is  nothing  real — 
the  term  great  chiliocosm  is  but  a  mere  name.  What  then  P 
if  this  imiverse  be  really  something  substantial,  then  it  is  but 
the  characteristic^  of  the  "one  great  harmonious  principle.'*^ 
But  Tath&gata  declares  that  this  also  is  something  unreal — 
it  is  only  an  empty  name. 

Subhuti,  this  characteristic  of  the  one  "harmonious 
principle,"  is  a  thing  which  cannot  be  spoken  of  in  words; 
it  is  only  the  vain  philosophy  of  the  world,  which  has 
grasped  the  idea  of  explaining  this. 

Cap.    XXXI. — Thus    there    will    be    no  more  any  acquired 

knowledge. 

Subhuti,  if  a  man  say  that  Buddha  declares  that  there 
is  any  such  thing  as  a  distinct  knowledge  of  either  of  the 
four  characteristics  before  named,  do  you  think  that  this 
man  properly  explains  the  system  I  have  now  expounded  P 

No,  world-honoured  one !  such  a  man  would  not  properly 
explain  this  system,  because  Buddha  declares  that  the  know- 
ledge of  these  characteristics  is  a  knowledge  of  that  which 
is  not  really  existing,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible. 

Subhuti,  the  persons  who  aspire  to  the  perfectly  enlightened 

^  Lakthana.         ^  That  is,  the  one  principle  or  essence  which  includes  all  else 
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heart,  ought  to  know  accordingly  that  this  is  true  with  respect 
to  all  things,  and  thus  prevent  the  exhibition  of  any  charac- 
teristics on  any  point  whatever. 

Subhuti,  these  very  characteristics  of  which  we  speak  are 
after  all  no  characteristics,  but  a  mere  name. 

Cap.  XXXIL — Every  appearance  is  in  fad  unreal  and  false. 

Subhuti,  if  there  were  a  man  who  kept  for  charity  enough 
of  the  seven  precious  substances  to  fill  innumerable  asankyas 
of  worlds,  and  if  there  was  a  disciple,  male  or  female,  who 
a^ired  after  the  perfecUy  enlightened  heart,  and  adopted  this 
Siitra  and  arrived  to  (the  observance  of)  the  four  canons,  and 
careMly  recited  the  various  passages  of  the  work  and  pro- 
claimed them  generally  for  the  advantage  of  men,  the  happi- 
ness of  this  man  would  far  exceed  that  of  the  other.  And 
in  what  way  can  the  disciple  "proclaim  them  generally P" 
simply  by  relying  on  no  conditions  or  distinctions  whatever ; 
thus  he  will  act  without  agitation  or  excitement.  Wherefore 
the  conclusion  is  this — 

That  all  things  which  admit  of  definition  are  as  a  dream, 
a  phantom,  a  bubble,  a  shadow,  as  the  dew  and  lightning 
flash.     They  ought  to  be  regarded  thus. 

Buddha  having  uttered  this  Sutra,  the  venerable  Subhuti, 
and  all  the  Bhikshus  and  Bhikshunis,  the  lay-disciples,  male 
and  female,  and  all  the  devas  and  asuras,  hearing  the  words 
thus  spoken,  were  filled  with  joy,  and  believing  they  accepted 
them  and  departed. 
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Art.  II. — ITie  Pdramitd-hridaya  Sittra,  or,  in  Chinese,  "Mth 
ho^pd-ye-po-h-mih-tO'Sin-king,"  i.e.,  "  The  Great  Pdramitd 
Heart  SMra."  Translated  from  the  Chinese  by  the  Rev. 
S.  Beal,  Chaplain,  B.N. 

[Pirwented  Deoembw,  1863.] 

This  Sdtra  consists  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  charac- 
ters. It  is  repeated  in  the  course  of  the  daily  worship  of 
the  Buddhists,  by  rote,  as  a  mantra  would  be  repeated  (ac- 
cording to  Colebrooke,  pp.  8,  9,  Relig.  of  Hindoos,)  by  the 
Hindoos.  In  its  composition  it  resembles,  or  appears  to  re- 
semble, the  sacred  writings  of  the  Brahmans.  No  author's 
name  is  attached  to  it.  It  does  not  eyen  begin  with  the 
usual  preface  "thus  have  I  heard"  (evam  may&  srutam). 
But  we  have  mentioned  in  it  the  Rishi  to  whom  it  was  com- 
municated, and  the  Devatd  from  whom  it  proceeded.  In 
this  particular,  at  any  rate,  it  strongly  resembles  the  Vedic 
model.  And  when  we  recollect  that  the  later  Buddhists 
attempted  in  every  possible  way  to  absorb  the  system  of  the 
Brahmans  in  their  own,  yielding  so  far  as  they  dared  to 
popular  superstitions,  we  shall  not  wonder  in  finding  so  many 
similarities,  in  externals  at  least,  between  the  two  religions. 

From  its  brevity  we  may  suppose  that  this  Stitra  is  a  con- 
densed form  of  the  larger  P&ramit&  works,  abbreviated  for 
the  sake  of  frequent  repetition,  or,  it  is  possible,  that  the 
larger  works  are  but  an  expansion  of  this  or  some  other 
equally  curt  production  (Wassiljew,  Der  Buddhismus,  s.  145). 

This  Sutra  was  probably  the  first  translated  by  the  cele- 
brated pilgrim  Hiouen  Thsang.  At  any  rate,  it  stands  first 
in  the  authorized  Chinese  collection.  Some  interest  attaches 
to  it,  moreover,  on  account  of  the  numerous  commentaries  on 
its  text,  which  have  been  published  by  a  succession  of  learned 
Chinese  priests.     This  work  is  the  key,  as  it  were,  to  the 
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doctrines  of  the  contemplative  or  mystic  school  of  Buddhists^ 
This  school  has  taken  firm  root  in  the  southern  districts  of 
China.  Hence  we  find  that  the  most  numerous  and  im- 
portant editions  of  the  ^' Heart  Sutra"  have  issued  from 
monasteries  in  the  southern  provinces.  The  most  ample, 
and  perhaps  most  learned  (if  tedium  is  a  proof  of  learning) 
commentary  I  have  met  with  is  that  of  a  priest  (Chan  sse) 
called  Tai  Teen.  He  was  the  instructor  of  a  celebrated  per- 
son, called  Han-chang-li,  otherwise  named  Han  XJ,  or  Han- 
wen-kung,  who  was  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Punish- 
ment during  the  reign  of  the  11th  Emperor  of  the  Tang 
dynasty.  "This  officer  was  originally  a  strict  Confucianist. 
The  Emperor  had  sent  (a.d.  819)  some  mandarins  to  escort 
a  bone  of  Buddha  from  a  place  called  Fung-tsian-fu,  in  the 
province  of  Shensi,  to  the  capitaL  All  the  court,  common 
people,  eunuchs  and  ladies,  vied  with  each  other  in  their 
idolatrous  adoration  of  this  relic.  Han-chang-li,  however, 
indignant  at  their  conduct,  took  this  opportunity  of  present- 
ing a  strongly  worded  remonstrance  to  the  Emperor,  which 
he  styled  'Fuh-kuh-hin,'  i.e.,  Memorial  on  the  bone  of 
Buddha.  For  this  honest  exposition  of  his  feelings,  he  was 
degraded  from  his  post,  and  appointed  prefect  of  a  distant 
department,  called  Chiu  Chau,  in  the  province  of  Kwang 
Tung."  After  a  year's  residence  in  this  place  he  fell  sick, 
and  was  thus  brought  in  contact  with  a  priest  called  Tai  Teen. 
To  him  the  exiled  mandarin  confided  his  thoughts.  A  lasting 
and  close  friendship  ensued.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
celebrated  Han-chang-li  became  a  believer  in  the  Buddhist 
doctrine  he  had  once  despised  and  protested  against.  We 
may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  "Heart  Sutra"  of  Tai  Teen 
was  the  subject  of  frequent  and  earnest  consideration  with 
this  conscientious  officer ;  and  as  his  appeal  against  the 
worship  of  the  relic  of  Buddha  is  still  authoritatively  pub- 
lished and  read  to  the  common  people,  to  dissuade  them  from 
such  superstitions,  the  fact  of  the  author  of  that  tract  having 
himself  become  a  Buddhist  through  a  consideration  of  the 
Sutra  we  now  are  about  to  translate,  becomes  at  least  an 
interesting  circumstance  in  coimection  with  it. 
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The  text  and  commentary  of  Tai  Teen,  which  I  have  used, 
were  republished  in  1850  by  a  scholar  (Tau  jin),  named  Woo 
Tsing  Tseu. 

Avalokiteswara.     [The  Devatd  of  the  Sdtra.] 

When  the  Prajn&  P&ramit&  has  been  &lly  practised,  then 
we  clearly  behold  that  the  five  skandha  are  all  empty,  vain, 
and  unreal.  So  it  is  we  escape  the  possibility  of  sorrow  or 
obstruction. 

S&riputra.  [The  Rishi  of  the  Siitnu] 

That  which  we  caU  form  (riipa)  is  not  different  from  that 
which  we  call  space  (&k&sa).  Space  is  not  different  from 
form.   Form  is  the  same  as  space.    Space  is  the  same  as  form. 

And  so  with  the  other  skandhas,  whether  vedand,  or  sanjnd, 
or  sansk&ra,  or  vijn&na,  (they  are  each  the  same  as  their 
opposite). 

S&riputra. 

All  these  things  aroimd  us  (ye  dhammd)  being  thus  stript 
or  devoid  of  qualities  (lakshana),  there  can  be  no  longer  birth 
or  death,  defilement  or  purity,  addition  or  destruction.  In 
the  midst  then  of  this  void  (&k&sa),  there  can  be  neither 
riipa,  vedand,  sanjnd,  sansk&ra,  or  vijn&na  {i,e,,  neither  of  the 
five  skandha),  nor  yet  organs  of  sense,  whether  the  eye,  or 
nose,  ear,  or  tongue,  body  or  mind  (chitta),  nor  yet  objects 
of  sense,  i.e.  matter  (rupa),  or  sound,  odour,  or  taste,  touch,  or 
ideas  (chaitta),  nor  yet  categories  of  sense  (dh&tu),  such  as 
the  union  of  the  object  and  subject  in  sight,  in  smell,  in 
touch,  in  taste,  in  apprehension. 

So  there  will  be  no  such  thing  as  ignorance  (avidy&),  nor 
yet  freedom  from  ignorance,  and  therefore  there  can  be  none 
of  its  consequences  (viz.,  the  twelve  nid&nas.  Colebrooke, 
p.  255) ;  and  therefore  no  such  thing  as  decay  or  death  (jar& 
or  marana),  nor  yet  freedom  from  decay  and  death.  So 
neither  can  there  be  a  method  (or  way)  for  destroying  the 
concourse  of  sorrows.  No  such  thing  as  wisdom,  and  no  such 
thing  as  attaining  (happiness  or  rest),  as  there  will  not  be 
ought  that  can  be  attained. 

The  Bodhisatwa  resting  on  this  Prajnd  P&ramit&,  no  sorrow 
or  obstruction  can  then  affect  his  heart,  for  there  will  be  no 
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such  thing  as  sorrow  or  obstruction.  Therefore,  having  no 
fear  or  apprehension  of  evil,  removing  far  from  him  all  the 
distorting  influences  of  illusive  thought,  he  arrives  at  the  goal 
of  Nirv&iaa. 

The  Buddhas  of  the  three  ages,  relying  on  this  Prajni 
P&ramitA,  have  arrived  at  the  "  unsurpassed  and  enlightened'* 
condition  (samyak-sambodhi). 

Therefore  we  know  that  this  PrajnA  P&ramit&  is  the  Great 
Spiritual  Dh&rani, — it  is  the  Great  Light-giving  Dh&rani. 
This  is  the  unsurpassed  Dh&rani.  This  is  the  unequalled 
Dh&rani,  able  to  destroy  all  sorrows.  True  and  real,  (i.e., 
full  of  meaning),  not  vain  {i.e.,  unmeaning).  Therefore  we 
repeat  (or  let  us  repeat)  the  Prajnd  PAramitA  Dh&rahi. 
Then  also  say — 

Ki-tai,  Ki-tai, 

Po-lo,  Ki-tai, 

Po-lo-seng-Kitai,, 

Bo-t&i-sah-po-ho.  ' 

i.e.  [according  to  M.  Julien's  system]  : 

Gati,  Gati,  Paragati,  Parasangati,  Bodhisatvah,. 
[words  I  cannot  attempt  to  explain.] 
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Art.  III. — On  the  Pre$ervation  of  National  Literature  in  the 

East.    By  Colonel  F.  J.  Ctoldsmid. 

[Read  SOtk  Noyember,  1863.] 

Example :  The  Sindi  Legendary  Poem  of  Saawi  and  FunhL 

English  translations  from  Oriental  languages  are  not  easily 
made  attractive  to  the  general  reader,  imless  they  convey 
some  startling  novelty  of  idea  or  treatment,  a  position  which 
they  are  not  often  calculated  to  realise.  If  literal,  they  are 
for  the  most  part  verbose  or  unmeaning ;  if  adaptations  to 
suit  the  supposed  taste  of  the  home  public,  they  beccHue  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  of  ordinary  criticism,  and  have  seldom  the 
requisite  stamina  to  pass  creditably  through  the  ordeal.  I 
have  always  thought  that  the  true  charm  of  Sa'di  and  H&fiz 
rests  more  in  the  language  than  in  the  morals  or  poetry ; 
consequently,  that  our  English  versions,  however  ably  exe- 
cuted, are  far  from  doing  justice  to  the  original.  The  airs 
are  for  a  full  orchestra,  aiid  we  hear  them  on  a  piano  or  street 
organ.  And  if  the  Persian  intellect  be,  as  I  believe,  one 
which  places  sound  above  import,  so  also  may  we  esteem  that 
of  other  Eastern  nations,  whose  poet9  are  humble  imitators  of 
the  Persians.  These  remarks  apply  with  especial  force  to  the 
romantic  and  femciful  schools  of  poetry,  whether  expressed 
after  the  fashion  of  an  ode,  a  ballad>  or  a  sonnet.  I  use 
intelligible  terms,  though  all  may  not  precisely  correspond 
with  the  technical  requirements  of  the  Asiatic  Muse. 

At  the  same  time,  to  arrive  at  a  due  estimate  of  a  nation's 
genius,  it  will  be  necessary  to  know  its  words  as  well  as  its 
acts;  and  as  comparatively  few  people,  except  those  upon 
whom  the  task  falls  professionally,  have  time  or  inclination 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  Oriental  tongues,  the 
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work  of  clothing  them  in  European  guise  cannot  be  alto- 
gether abandoned.  But  the  interpretation  of  treaties  and 
political  dialogues,  inBtructiye  and  necessary  as  they  cannot 
fail  to  prove,  is  not  satisfying.  We  should  know  something 
of  a  people's  inner  life  and  sentiment,  as  expressed  by  its  own 
approved  domestic  spokesmen — in  plainer  words,  by  its  bards 
and  philosophers ;  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  language 
of  this  class  is  all  the  more  acceptable  to  us  because  addressed 
emphatically  to  their  fellow-countrymen.  It  comes  from  and 
speaks  to  the  heart  and  the  home ;  it  has  no  arrikre  pensie  on 
civilized  criticism ;  it  is  simply  national,  and  the  author  knows 
nothing  of  "  reserving  the  rights  of  translation." 

If,  then,  the  literature  of  distant  lands  should  be  valuable 
to  us  as  an  exotic,  how  much  more  should  it  be  valued  by  the 
people  or  nation  of  whose  individuality  it  is  the  truest  and 
best  representative  P  Or,  putting  a  case  more  apposite  to  the 
argument  about  to  be  offered,  how  much  more  is  it  the  part 
of  the  civilized  rulers  of  that  people  or  nation  to  treasure  it 
as  perhaps  the  most  endurable  inheritance  of  which  they  are 
the  trustees?  Amid  the  many  and  vast  regions  brought 
imder  her  control,  England  not  only  bestows  crowns  and 
countries,  but  she  imparts  liberty  and  education.  More  than 
this:  she  exercises  her  discretion  in  laying  down  the  lan- 
guage or  dialect  of  her  conquered  provinces.  If  a  grammar 
be  wanted,  she  directs  one  to  be  made;  if  an  alphabet  be 
incomplete,  she  caUs  the  attention  of  her  craftsmen  to  supply 
the  deficiency ;  and  school-books  in  the  vernacular  issue  from 
the  press  at  her  command  by  the  dozen.  But  she  cannot 
create  a  national  literature ;  for  few  will  gainsay  the  assertion 
that  an  educational  course  is  a  very  different  thing  indeed. 
That  I  am  not  speaking  at  random,  but  on  facts  and  expe- 
riences, will  presently  be  shown. 

A  country,  to  preserve  its  nationality,  should  preserve  its 
language  and  literature ;  and  where  tangible  vestiges  of  the 
separate  existence  of  both  remain,  the  revival  of  one  should 
be  simultaneous,  if  possible,  with  that  of  the  other.  It  is 
this  feeling  which  actuates  the  Magyar  of  Hungary,  who, 
whether  his  origin  be  Fin  or  Eastern,  has  been  so  long  a 
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graft  of  Central  Europe  as  to  have  found  his  second  nature 
there — it  is  this  which  actuates  him  when  he  rejects  the 
German  of  his  Austrian  masters,  and  clings  to  his  ancestral 
tongue.  In  France  and  Spain  the  Basque  is  tenaciously 
preserved ;  in  our  own  land  the  Gaelic,  however  fallen  into 
disuse,  is  not  suffered  to  die  outright;  the  Norwegian  will 
not  allow  the  Icelander  wholly  to  appropriate  the  old  Norse 
of  his  forefathers;  and  so  on  in  many  instances.  The 
European  instinct  is  patriotic;  while  in  Asia  it  is  a  mere 
adherence  to. custom  and  precedent.  The  first  will  admit 
innovation  where  it  does  not  interfere  with  personal  liberty ; 
the  second  abhors  all  change,  from  the  simple  fact  that  it  is 
change.  The  Asiatic,  that  is,  our  Asiatic,  would  not  cut 
down  one  tall  tree  in  front  of  his  house,  though  it  obscured 
the  most  beautiful  view  of  a  whole  forest  beneath,  just  because 
it  had  been  suffered  to  remain  for  a  whole  century  before  he 
had  become  its  owner.  It  must  be  done  for  him.  At  first, 
he  would  complain ;  secondly,  he  would  become  reconciled ; 
thirdly,  he  would  forget  the  whole  affair.  A  very  remark- 
able instance  of  the  revival  of  a  language  without  a  literature, 
in  one  of  our  Indian  possessions,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
meaning  here  intended,  and  may  not  be  void  of  interest. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  the  Province  of  Sind  was  con- 
quered by  British  troops  under  General  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
and  its  people  became  parts  of  the  mass  of  Indians  who 
acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain.  After  some 
five  years  of  occupation,  when  acquaintance  between  the 
governors  and  governed  had  so  far  ripened  that  administra- 
tion had  become  clear  and  defined  to  the  first,  and  the  last 
had  carefully  noted  the  more  salient  points  of  the  English 
character,  attention  was  called  to  the  question  of  language. 
There  was  an  acknowledged  medium  of  communication  in 
very  general  use,  called  the  "Sindi."  Viewed  as  a  mere 
dialect,  its  immediate  geographical  neighbours  were  the  Pun- 
jabi, Jataki,  Mult&ni,  and  Beluchki.  Each  was  distinct,  and 
confined  to  its  own  ethnological  range.  But  Sindi,  as  the 
language  of  a  province,  had  no  recognized  written  character, 
and  here  was  the  difficulty :  one  by  no  means  unimportant. 
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The  Ameers  of  Sind,  Beludiis  not  Sindis  themaelTes,  were 
of  a  dynasty  that  had  not  ruled  so  long  as  sixty  years  before 
the  British  conquest;  but  their  followers  were  no  strangers 
in  the  land.     Many  of  them  had  made  it  the  country  of  their 
adoption,  by  virtue  of  the  family  settlements  there,  long  prior 
to  the  Beluch  accession.     I  have  never  heard  of  an  attempt 
made,  under  this  regime,  to  amalgamate  Sindi  and  Beluchki, 
or  absorb  either,  but  rather  that  nonchalance  prevailed  on 
the  subject.     Indeed,  the  reigning  family,  while  retaining 
the  last,  did  not  object  to  associate  with  it  the  first,  and  could, 
perhaps,  as  a  general  rule,  converse  freely  in  both.     But 
Persian  was  the  language  of  their  literature  and  of  their 
state.     Ifo  volume  of  poetry  or  prose  was  ever  tendered  for 
patronage  or  acceptance  but  in  that  musical  tongue;   no 
official  report,  or  record  of  the  most  ordinary  administrative 
act,  ever  issued  from  the  Talpur  bureau  in  any  other  guise. 
Some  of  the  Ameers  composed  in  Persian.     I  have  seen  one 
or  two  books  of  which  they  were  professedly  the  authors.     It 
was  a  garbled  and  a  vulgar  Persian ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  language,  in  its  native  purity,  is  compara* 
tively  imknown  in  India.     Arabic  was  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  Sindi  or  Bel6ch,  or  would  have  met  with  every  atten- 
tion.    Under  these  circumstances  it  will  not  be  surprising  to 
find  that  Sindi,  the  natural  language  of  the  province,  inas- 
much as  it  bears  its  distinctive  name,  was  left  to  be  expressed 
in  characters  at  the  option  of  the  writers ;  coiisequently,  that 
the  custom  in  this  respect  was  a  matter  of  caste  and  prejudice. 
The  educated  Mussulman  wrote,  and  this  but  rarely,  a  lan- 
guage foimd  in  a  few,  and  very  few   old  books   (strictly 
q)eaking,  manuscripts),  which  he  had  learnt  to  read,  the 
character  of  which  was  Arabic  with  the  admission  of  San- 
scrit points.      This  is  known  as  the  Arahic-SindL      The 
Hindoo  trader  kept  his  correspondence  and  accounts  in  a 
hieroglyphic  which  was  in  many  cases  quite  unintelligible  to 
the  members  of  his  own  firm  and  family,  much  more  so  to 
his  fellow-traders  en  masse.     This  is  known  as  the  Hindu- 
Sindi,  because  Khudabddi,  Gurumukki,  oir  any  more  defined 
term  would  be  wholly  incomprehensive.     The  spoken  Ian- 
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guage  of  the  two  might  have  been  assimilated  without  much 
effort  had  there  been  a  common  alphabet;  but^  as  above 
stated,  none  was  to  be  found  to  meet  the  exigency. 

The  adoption  of  either  the  Mahomedan  or  Hindu  character 
as  an  action  of  government,  would  seem  to  savour  of  par- 
tiality. One  argument,  however,  was  greatly  in  favour  of 
the  former  in  the  scales  of  political  justice.  Sind,  whatever 
religious  revolutions  it  had  undergone,  was  decidedly  a  Ma- 
homedan country,  and  the  Mahomedans  were  sensitively  alive 
to  this  fact. 

Opinion  was  divided  on  the  point.  Reports  were  called 
for  and  submitted,  but  judgment  was  reserved.  Years  passed 
with  no  result.  The  late  Captain  Stack  published  a  grammar 
and  dictionary  of  Sindi  in  the  Devan&gari  character,  but  the 
sale  of  these  books  was  far  from  encouraging.  The  fact  is, 
that,  the  question  of  an  established  alphabet  being  in  abeyance, 
it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  English  or  native  students 
of  the  language  would,  to  gain  their  ends,  choose  the  medium 
of  a  character  current  indeed  on  the  other  side  of  India,  and 
useful  enough  at  Bombay,  but  little  known  to  the  coast  north 
of  Guzerat.  Eventually,  the  verdict  was  in  favour  of  Arabic- 
Sindi ;  and  in  order  to  suit  the  alphabet  to  the  several  sounds 
reqxdred,  one  new  letter  and  the  modifications  of  other  letters 
were  introduced  among  those  heretofore  in  use  in  the  old 
Mahomedan  manuscripts  to  which  allusion  has  been  made. 
In  1852  it  became  the  official  character  of  the  province. 
Alphabets  were  circulated  in  sheets  among  the  schools  and 
public  offices ;  educational  works  were  lithographed,  to  turn 
the  alphabet  to  practical  accoimt;  and  all  candidates  for 
government  employ  were  required  to  master  the  character 
for  official  purposes. 

That  the  effect  upon  the  Mahomedans  was  not  thoroughly 
satisfactory,  may  be  learned  from  the  following  brief  extraote 
of  an  Educational  Report  submitted  by  me  in  1858.  It  was 
not  the  quality  of  the  written  Sindi  to  which  they  objected, 
but  they  could  not  see  the  object  in  making  Sindi  a  written 
language  at  all : — 

"  The  existence  of  the  book  known  as  '  Hik&yut  us  S^liheen, 
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or  Narratives  of  Holy  Men,  in  the  Arabic-Sindi  character,  is 
a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  adoption  of  the  latter  by  Mussul- 
mans, but  they  do  not  take  to  the  new  books  printed  with  the 
same  readiness  exhibited  by  the  Hindoos.  I  attribute  the 
cause  to  the  little  influence  exercised,  or  attempted  to  be 
exercised,  by  the  Akhoonds ;  for  where  these  books  have  been 
successfully  taught,  the  success  has  been  surprising.  The 
pabulum  is  actually  devoured :  it  is  seized  upon  by  smart  lads 
as  their  daily  food.  The  misfortune  is  that  they  have  not 
more.  They  would  consume  twenty  times  the  amount  if  set 
before  them. 

"  It  has  been  the  fashion  in  this  country  (Sind),  for  many 
years,  to  consider  the  Persian  language  to  contain  all  polite 
learning  and  literature,  while  Arabic  has  represented  all  that 
was  venerable  and  scholastic  in  letters.  The  neglected '  Sindi,* 
without  any  one  acknowledged  character,  became  the  medium 
of  ordinary  verbal  communication,  peculiar  to  the  lips  of  the 
*  Langhas,'  or  minstrels,  and  those  who  learned  by  heart  their 
legends.  Such  fashion  had  grown  into  inveterate  custom 
about  the  period  of  the  conquest ;  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
dispel  at  once  a  tacit  belief  that,  in  substituting  a  native  for  a 
foreign  tongue,  we  are  preferring  bazar-made  tinsel  to  imported 
gold. 

"  Another  difficulty  to  be  met  is  the  existence  of  pseudo- 
learned  men ;  that  is,  of  a  certain  set  of  individuals  crammed 
with  the  more  palpable  lore  of  Arabic  schools,  without  the 
smallest  conception  of  its  application  to  any  useful  purposes. 
Such  as  these  would  deem  a  recitation  of  the  ten  Predica- 
ments of  Aristotle  to  be  a  greater  passport  to  favour  and  ap- 
plause than  any  amount  of  sound  practical  knowledge ;  and 
their  persuasions  are  not  without  force." 

The  Hindus  of  Sind  are,  for  the  greater  part,  either  Amils, 
that  is,  candidates  for  the  Government  Service,  or  Banyans, 
the  traders  or  shopkeepers.  "With  the  former  the  alphabet 
had  great  success ;  with  the  latter  it  produced,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  no  fruits  whatever :  it  was  a  dead  letter  for  all 
commercial  purposes.  But  so  far  from  Hindii-Sindi  being 
put  aside,  a  question  was  next  raised  whether  the  measure 
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successfully  introduced  into  the  Pimjab  of  employing 
Devan&gari  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Khyasthi  character 
could  not  be  carried  out  in  the  sister  province.  To  this  it 
was  replied — 

1.  That  the  Mussulman  would  never  be  brought  to  write 
the  proposed  Hindu-Sindi  character,  supposing  that  to  be  the 
established  alphabet,  nor  would  the  trading  Hindu  readily 
desert  the  character  in  which  his  fathers  and  forefeithers  had 
ever  kept  their  accounts.  Not  an  instance  could  be  recalled 
of  a  Mahomedan  using  or  understanding  Gurumukki  or 
Khudab&di.  And  to  establish  the  Arabic  letters  and  punc- 
tuation for  entries  in  a  native  tcdi  or  rozndmchih  would  be  a 
measure  productive  of  endless  conAision. 

2.  It  was  proposed,  however,  to  introduce,  in  the  course  of 
instruction  laid  down  for  provincial  schools,  a  Hindu-Sindi 
alphabet  in  addition  to  the  Arabic  or  Mussulman  Sindi 
alphabet  now  used  in  official  records.  This  would  not  alter 
the  arrangement  by  which  the  latter  had  become  the  acknow- 
ledged character  of  the  province,  but  would  merely  fiimish 
material  for  a  new  branch  of  study,  required  almost  solely  for 
a  mercantile  community. 

No  further  objection  having  been  offered  to  its  progress, 
and  time  having  done  its  preliminary  part,  the  resuscitation 
of  Arabic-Sindi  may  now  be  considered  a  faii  aecompli.  The 
staple  having  thus  been  strengthened,  let  us  now  see  what 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  manufacture. 

I  have  not  a  list  at  hand  of  the  numerous  educational  works, 
chiefly  of  an  elementary  character,  which  have  been  published 
at  the  Sind  Lithographic  Press.  But  it  may  be  noted  that  a 
whole  set  was  presented  by  me,  through  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment, to  the  International  Exhibition,  and  may,  perhaps,  be 
still  available  for  inspection.  In  the  wish  to  give  them  a 
respectable  appearance,  and  at  the  same  time  enhance  their 
nationality,  the  fault  was  committed  of  clothing  them  in 
Hyderabad  embroidered  cloth.  For  this  the  blame  rests  upon 
myself.  The  result  has  unfortunately  been  that  an  offering 
intended  as  a  specimen  of  educational  advancement  in  one  of 
our  comparatively  new  territorial  acquisitions,  has  been  con- 
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verted  into  a  specimen  of  manual  dexterity,  and  the  shell 
exhibited  to  the  prejudice  of  its  contents. 

Among  these  specimens  was  a  small  pamphlet  containing  a 
Sindi  Poem,  entitled  Saswi  and  Punhu.  It  was  one  of  a 
series  which  I  had  hoped  to  have  collected  as  contributions  to 
the  Educational  Library  in  Sind,  a  mejasure  approved  by  the 
Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  Bombay;  but  experience 
soon  proved  to  me  that,  to  get  a  worthy  record  of  this  descrip« 
tion  of  literature,  more  time  and  labour  would  be  requisite 
than  were  ordinarily  at  my  disposal.  The  case  of  S^wi  and 
Punhu  may  be  cited  as  one  illustrative  of  all  these  legends 
and  romances,  among  which  it  stands  first  in  popularity. 
Unless  where  one  manuscript  had  been  transcribed  from  an- 
other manuscript,  or  prepared  in  duplicate,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  two  copies  exactly  alike.  The  story  had 
hitherto  existed  solely  in  the  memory  of  the  minstrels,  or  in 
single  copies  obtained  at  different  times  by  different  persons. 
Like  the  Sindi  language  itself,  spoken  by  many,  written  by 
few,  and  without  a  common  character  acknowledged  by  any, 
so  was  the  traditionary  poem.  It  was  recited  by  many,  seldom 
criticised,  and  no  set  version  recognised.  Not  improbably, 
the  story  was  a  mere  theme,  and  the  more  the  narrator  could 
vary  his  words  from  recital  to  recital,  the  greater  to  his  pro- 
fessional credit.  He  was  not  an  improwiaatore,  but  a  player  of 
variations :  although  an  improvvisazione  is  not  rare  in  the  East. 
The  Charans  or  religious  bards  of  the  desert  S.E.  of  Sind, 
bordering  on  Cutch  and  Joudhpoor,  are  remarkable  instances 
in  point. 

The  present  copy  of  Saswi  and  Pimhii  was  obtained  by  the 
agency  of  two  intelligent  natives  in  the  Office  of  the  Com- 
missioner in  Sind  during  a  recent  cold  weather  tour  through- 
out that  province.  Two  papers  were  written  down  from  two 
recitations,  each  independent  of  the  other,  and  the  results 
collated.  In  rendering  the  tale  into  English  metre  of  not 
unfamiliar  nine  feet  measure,  I  must  disclaim  any  more 
ambition  than  that  of  endeavouring  to  imitate  the  rhythm 
and  convey  some  notion  of  the  character,  as  well  as  to  follow 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  original ;  making  the  version  use- 
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fill,  if  need  be,  to  the  student  of  Sindi.  Here  and  there  I 
have  been  compelled  to  deviate  from  the  precise  letter  of  the 
verse,  but  not,  I  hope,  to  that  extent  to  nullify  the  last-named 
object.  Captain  Richard  Burton,  H.M.  Consul  at  Fernando 
Po,  an  officer  whose  extraordinary  talents  as  a  linguist  and 
an  explorer  present  a  combination  of  which  we  may  be  at  a 
loss  to  find  a  parallel  in  the  present  day,  has  detailed  the 
argument  so  skilfully  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  History  of 
Sind  (I  wish  he  had  called  it  "Sind  and  its  Inhabitants"), 
that  a  very  few  words  will  suffice  to  sketch  it  at  second  hand. 

Sdswi  was  the  daughter  of  a  Brahmin  of  Thatta.  At  her 
birth,  it  was  foretold  by  the  astrologers  that  she  would  forsake 
the  religion  of  her  fathers.  This  prediction  so  terrified  the 
parents  that  they  placed  the  infant  in  a  coffer,  and  com- 
mitted her  to  the  waters  of  the  Indus.  She  was  foxmd  by 
a  washerman,  taken  to  the  town  of  Bhambora,  and  brought 
up  there. 

Some  years  afterwards,  Pimh6  Kh&n,  a  young  Beluch 
chief  of  Mekr&n,  heard  of  the  charms  of  the  foundling, 
then  verging  on  womanhood,  obtained  access  to  her  house 
in  diflguise.  wooed,  won,  and  married  her.  His  indignant 
father,  J&m  Ari,  of  Kedje,  hearing  of  the  match,  caused  him ' 
to  be  seized  and  carried  forcibly  back  to  his  home.  S&swi, 
wild  at  the  separation,  started  off  on  foot  in  quest  of  her 
lord.  On  her  journey,  after  various  mishaps,  she  came  in  the 
way  of  a  hill  barbarian,  who  attempted  to  gain  possession  of 
her.  She  prayed  for  relief,  and  was  instantly  swallowed  up 
in  the  earth ! 

A  similar  fate  awaited  Punhu,  who  soon  after  arrived  at 
the  same  spot,  like  Eomeo,  found  his  Juliet  departed,  and 
courted  death  as  the  only  remedy  for  his  woe. 

The  story  of  Mahomed  Caasim's  invasion  is  too  well  known 
to  readers  of  Asiatic  annals  to  need  repetition  even  in  abstract. 
It  is  only  now  further  alluded  to,  because  it  is  popularly  con- 
sidered the  conquest  of  Sind,  when,  in  reality,  it  must  rather 
have  been  the  overwhelming  irruption  of  Mahomed  of  Ghizni 
which  subjugated  the  province.  The  immediate  successors  of 
Mahomed  Gassim  effected  but  a  partial  occupation.     Let  it  be 
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granted  that  the  Arabs  colonized,  and  changed  much  of  the 
old-established  order  of  things.  They  shivered  the  Pagan 
staff,  as  at  D^wul,  and  ridiculed  the  idol  worship^  as  at 
Alore ;  but  the  huge  Sanscrit  tree  had  its  thousand  rami- 
fications, and  these  were  not  to  be  uprooted  by  a  comparative 
handful  of  adventurers.  As  with  the  peculiar  genius  of  the 
country  and  people  invaded,  so  with  their  language.  Intole- 
ration  and  forcible  conversion  became  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  broken  stick  and  trampled  image  may  be  likened  to  the 
written  character  or  outward  symboL  As  the  mosque  and 
minaret  were  founded  amid  the  subverted  t^nples  and  shrines 
of  Indian  mythology,  so  was  the  stately  letter  of  the  Koran 
driven  into  the  many-phased  Indian  alphabet.  Hence  the 
old  manuscript  language,  whose  renewal  under  the  name  of 
Arabic-Sindi  has  been  described. 

That  Kedje  Mekran,  the  neighbouring  country  to  Sind» 
was  ruled  by  a  chief  designated  "  Jdm,"  proves  the  power  of 
the  Semmas  to  the  westward,  two  centuries  before  they  became 
the  sovereigns  of  Sind  itself.  Usually  considered  a  race  of 
Rajputs,  their  descendants  are  now  traceable  in  the  Jharejas 
of  Cutch,  and  the  Sind  Semmas  and  Jokyas  of  the  present 
day — ^the  first  adhering  to  the  idolatrj-  of  their  ancestors,  the 
second  so  bigoted  to  Mahomedanism  as  to  reject  wholly  the 
truth  of  their  Hindu  origin.  But  there  is  evidence  to  make 
the  Judg^  or  Zudgals  of  Sus  Beyla  Semmas  also ;  and  we 
find  this  large  section  still  exercising  a  quasi  independent 
authority  not  only  over  240  miles  of  coast  from  Kurrachee 
westward,  but  as  far  to  the  west  as  the  boundary  of  the 
Muscat  Imam's  territory  of  Chinbar,  namely,  between  the 
meridians  60°  40',  and  61°  40'  E.  Ion.  In  Kurrachee,  the 
Jokyas  are  the  aboriginal  owners  of  the  soil ;  and  eastward 
in  Cutch  the  Jh6rejas  are  the  reigning  dynasty.  The  title 
of  Jam,  which  was  probably  assumed  by  the  first  Semma 
converts  to  Mahomedanism,  from  their  supposed  ancestor 
Jamshid,  was  peculiar  to  the  Thattah  sovereigns  of  Lower 
Sind  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  as  it  is  now 
hereditary  with  the  chief  of  the  Jokyas  and  the  ruler  of 
Beyla.     The  facts  afford  matter  of  much  interesting  inquirj" 
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to  the  ethnologist — an  inquiry  which  has  yet  to  be  carried  to 
satififactory  results. 

But  though  history  and  chronology  may  not  derive  valuable 
aid  from  our  poem^  it  has  merits  of  its  own  more  akin  to  those 
which  may  reasonably  be  looked  for  in  a  popular  Oriental 
legend  thought  worthy  of  revival.  Novelty  of  plot  can 
hardly  be  expected  in  a  story  at  least  five  hundred  years  old, 
but  novelty  of  incident  will  not,  perhaps,  be  found  wanting. 
The  adventures  of  the  young  Beluch  chief  Punhu  Kh&n, 
when,  disguised  as  a  washerman,  he  finds  access  to  the  hduse 
of  Siswi's  supposed  father,  himself  a  washerman,  are  told 
with  piquancy  and  humour.  He  is  required  to  show  his  pro- 
fessional skill,  clumsily  batters  the  clothes  to  pieces  against 
the  washing-stone  in  endeavouring  to  cleanse  them,  then  hits 
on  the  successful  device  of  quieting  the  owners  by  placing  a 
gold  coin  in  each  one's  bundle.  I  greatly  regret  the  incom- 
pleteness as  well  as  prolixity  in  the  version  which  I  have 
procured;  and  I  say  this  the  more  strongly  because  the 
extracts  given  in  Captain  Burton's  work  on  Sind  lead  me  to 
believe  that  he  must  have  obtained  a  better  one.  Not  that  I 
grudge  him  the  triumph  due  to  his  own  perseverance  and 
discrimination ;  but  that  it  is  to  be  feared  the  genius  of  the 
Sind!  bard  has  deteriorated  from  want  of  practice  and  encou- 
ragement under  British  occupation.  My  Munshi  appro- 
priated, at  my  own  suggestion,  two  of  the  extracts,  and  these 
two  will  be  found,  in  stanzas  65  and  74  of  the  lithographed 
poem  Arabicized  from  Captain  Burton's  Romanized  Sindi. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Captain  Burton,  speaking 
of  the  translations  and  specimens  of  the  tales  and  songs  most 
admired  by  Sindis,  which  he  presents  to  the  public,  explains 
that  his  MS.  is  a  small  one  of  about  thirty  pages,  in  Sindi 
and  Persian  both.  This  leads  me  to  believe  that  he  could  not 
have  possessed  complete  copies  of  each  poem ;  and  this  im- 
pression is  confirmed  in  the  case  of  Sdswi  and  Punhu,  by  the 
statement  that  his  poet  plunges  in  mediae  res,  neglecting  his 
prolegomena.  Now  my  poet,  though  less  eloquent  than  Cap- 
tain Burton's,  begins  at  the  beginning  of  his  subject. 

Another  version  of  S&swi  and  Punhu  was  obtained  some 
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four  or  five  years  ago  by  Dr.  Trumpp,  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society.     Had  this  erudite  gentleman  given  to  the 
world  his  collection  of  Sindi  Poems,  the  present  attempt 
would  have  been  superfluous.     But  I  am  apprehensive  that, 
if  they  do  appear  at  all,  it  will  be  in  a  guise  foreign  to 
that  approved  by  Government.     Dr.  Trumpp  objects  to  the 
ArabiC'Sindi  character,  upon  philological  principles,  and  pre- 
fers the  Urdu,  which,  he  contends,  can  be  rendered  equally 
applicable   to  the  expression    of   Sindi    sounds.      Without 
recording  an  unsustained  opinion  on  this  point,  I   cannot 
but  hope  that  the  missionaries  will  adopt  the  Government 
letter.     A  point  of  philology  is  surely  not  so   important  to 
their  great  objects  as  the  use  of  a  character  generally  under- 
stood throughout  the  province  by  all  educated  Sindis,  except 
the  strictly  mercantile  class,  who  steadily  refuse  to  receive 
any  character  but  their  own.     Without  fighting  the  philo- 
logical battle,  I  may  confidently  assert  that  the  Arabic-Sindi 
w  so  understood,  is  day  by  daj'  becoming  more  firmly  rooted, 
and  that  the  Urdii-Sindi  is  comparatively  illegible  to  natives, 
even  in  Dr.  Trumpp's  admirably  clear  typo.     Under  these 
circumstances,  to  revert  to  my  starting-point,  it  is  deferen- 
tially submitted  that  a  collection  of  all  original,  semi-original, 
and  popular  traditional  literature  in  Sind,  in  the  revived  and 
recognised  character,  will  be  more  valuable  to  the  student 
of  the  Sindi  language,  and  more  acceptable  to  the  province 
itself,  than  educational  translations,  however  well  executed 
and  useful.     But  early  measures  should  be  taken  to  preserve 
these  traditions,  for  they  are  liable  to  deterioration  under  the 
influence  of  Western  civilisation.     It  is  not  intended  that 
education  should  relax  a  jot,  or  make  way  for  these  revivals ; 
only  that  it  should  not  throw  them  into  too  cold  a  shadow, 
when  sunlight  is  required.^ 

^  Since  writing  the  above,  I  learn  that  Government  sanction  has  been  gfiven 
to  the  publication  of  Dr.  Trumpp's  valuable  Sindi  collections.  Had  these 
appearea  before  the  results  above  noted  had  been  obtained,  my  humble  advo- 
cacy would  not,  in  all  probability,  have  been  offered  on  behalf  of  the  "  Arabic- 
Sindi."  As  it  is,  I  see  no  cause  to  modifv  the  opinion  recorded.  Under  any 
circumstances,  the  people  themselves  should  be  the  best  judges  of  their  own 
alphabet,  and  will,  doubtless,  be  allowed  to  confirm  or  modify  the  ohoioe  hereto- 
fore made. 
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To  conclude.  A  recent  exploration  on  the  Mekr&n  coast 
caused  me  to  make  inquiries  on  the  scenery  of  the  little 
drama  of  S&swi  and  Punhu.  By  one  I  was  informed  that 
the  lovers'  resting  place  is  in  the  "Pubbiini"  pass  of  the 
hills  dividing  Sind  from  Beyla;  by  another  that  it  is  at 
Mount  Phir,  some  miles  to  the  westward.  The  former  notion 
is  that  commonly  received.  The  pass  is  now  little  frequented, 
owing  to  its  many  difficulties,  and  the  vicinity,  both  north 
and  south,  of  simple  routes.  The  legend  seems  just  as  well 
known  in  Beyla  as  in  Sind. 
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Art.  IV. — On  the  Agricultural,  Commerdaly  Mnancial,  and 
Military  Statistics  of  Ceylon,    By  E.  R.  Power,  Esq. 

[Read  2l8t  December,  1863.] 

The  following  brief  remarks  on  the  Agricultural  and  Com- 
mercial Statistics  of  Ceylon,  past  and  present,  may  not  be 
without  interest  to  the  Members  of  the  Committee  of  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

First.  In  respect  to  the  present  great  staple  of  the  colony. 
In  1809,  according  to  the  records  of  the  Local  Government 
under  the  Dutch  regime,  the  production  of  coffee  in  the  island, 
both  for  consumption  and  export,  was  about  250,000  lbs. 
From  that  period  the  production  continued  steadily  to  in- 
crease ;  but  it  was  in  1836,  when  the  equalization  in  Eng- 
land of  the  duty  on  East  and  West  India  Coffee  took  place, 
that  European  capital  and  skill  were  brought  to  bear,  and 
that  to  a  large  extent,  in  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
berry.  Prior  to  the  equalization  of  the  duties,  the  import 
duty  on  Ceylon  coffee  in  England  had  been  ^d.  per  lb.  In 
1836  the  duty  was  reduced  to  3c?.  per  lb.,  or  28«.  per  cwt. ; 
and  as  the  demand  for  the  article  continued  undiminished, 
an  equal  rise  of  the  price  of  coffee  in  bond  simultaneously 
took  place,  the  price  to  the  consumer  remaining  much  as  be- 
fore, and  the  importer  reaping  the  benefit. 

The  quantity  of  coffee  exported  since  the  year  1838, — 
(at  which  year  the  interesting  statistical  information  anent 
Ceylon,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  printed  proceedings  of 
the  Committee  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  of  March,  1840, 
page  145,  ends), — ^is  as  follows : — 

Year.  Quantity.  Year.  Quantity. 

1839...  40,668  cwt.       1842...  80,584  cwt. 

1840  ...  62,074  „       1843  ...  119,805 

1841  ...  68,206  „       1844  ...  94,847 
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Year. 

Quantity. 

Tear. 

Quantity. 

1845 

...  133,957  cwt. 

1854  ... 

328,971  cwt. 

1846 

...  178,603  „ 

1865  ... 

407,621  „ 

1847 

..  173,892  „ 

1856  ... 

440,819  „ 

1848 

...  293,221  „ 

1857  ... 

602,266  „ 

1849 

...  280,010  „ 

1858  ... 

544,507  „ 

1850 

...  373,593  „ 

1859  ... 

589,778  „ 

1851 

...  278,473  „ 

1860  ... 

620,132  „ 

1852 

...  349,957  „ 

18611... 

632,449  „ 

1853 

...  372,379  „ 

An  export  duty  of  1«.  per  cwt.  is  levied  in  Ceylon. 

Coffee  land,  and  land  sold  for  coffee,  consists  of  462,254 
acres,  of  wluch,  probably,  132,000  acres  is  the  area  bearing 
coffee  at  present.  Land  for  coffee  cultivation  is  put  up  to 
public  competition  at  an  upset  price  of  £1  an  acre. 

Cinnamon. — In  the  paper  I  have  already  alluded  to, — (Pro- 
ceedings of  Committee  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  March, 
1840,  page  145), — the  writer  enters  into  some  detail  in  reference 
to  the  then  state  of  the  Ceylon  cinnamon  trade ;  and  I  will  only 
therefore  remark  that  since  that  paper  was  written  all  the 
Government  preserved  cinnamon  gardens  have  been  sold, 
with  the  exception  of  a  portion  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  town  of  Colombo,  which  is  retained  by  Government,  and 
small  building  lots  from  which  are  exposed  at  public  sale 
from  time  to  time  as  the  requirements  of  the  public  demand. 
The  only  duty  on  cinnamon  exported  from  Ceylon  is  28.  per 
bale  of  100  lbs.  net,  without  reference  to  quality.  There  is, 
I  apprehend,  little  doubt  but  that  Ceylon  still  produces  the 
finest  cinnamon,  and  that  it  is  superior  in  flavour  to  both  the 
Malabar  and  Java  spice ;  but  the  increasing  consumption  of 
both  the  latter  demonstrates  that  they  can  be  substituted  with 
effect  for  the  finer  bark  of  Ceylon.  The  preserved  gardens 
purchased  from  Government  by  private  individuals  are,  taken 
as  a  whole,  in  excellent  condition.  Magnificent  samples  of 
cinnamon,  of  the  three  qualities,  were  exhibited  at  the  last 
International  Exhibition  from  the  estate  of  Mr.  David  Smith, 
of  Kaderane,  in  the  western  province  of  Ceylon. 

1  Decliired  yalue,  £1,599,223. 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  cinnamon  exported  from 
Cevlon  from  1838  to  the  end  of  1860  :— 


Tear. 

Quantity. 

1838  ... 

558,110  lbs. 

1839  ... 

398,198  „ 

1840  ... 

596,592  „ 

1841  ... 

389,373  „ 

1842  ... 

317,919  „ 

1843  ... 

121,145  „ 

1844  ... 

662,704  „ 

yy 
» 


Year. 

Quantity. 

1850 

...  733,781  lbs. 

1851 

...  644,857  „ 

1852 

...  508,491  „ 

1853 

...  427,666  „ 

1854 

...  956,280  „ 

1855 

...  784,284  „ 

1856 

...  877,547  „ 

1857 

...  887,959  „ 

1858 

...  750,744  „ 

1859 

...  879,361  „ 

1860 

...  675,155  „ 

1845  ...1,057,841 

1846  ...  408,211 

1847  ...  401,656 

1848  ...  447,369 

1849  ...    491,687 
The  land  under  cinnamon  cultivation  is  about  14,400  acres^ 
Cocoa-nut  Oil, — ^The  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  this 

article  of  export  illustrates  the  beneficial  results  of  the  action 
of  Government  in  a  tropical  and  recent  agricultural  colony 
(for  prior  to  1830  Ceylon  could  only  be  regarded  as  a  military 
post  of  importance),  up  to  a  certain  point,  in  introducing  new 
articles  of  export. 

The  Local  Government  of  the  day  imported  a  steam  engine 
from  England,  manufactured  the  oil  in  Colombo,  and  consigned 
it  to  London,  to  the  island  agent,  where  it  was  sold  and 
brought  to  the  credit  of  the  Government.  In  1831,  Governor 
Sir  R.  Wilmot  Horton  directed  that  the  account  sales  of  the 
oil  should  be  duly  published  in  the  Government  Gazette,  with 
a  note,  that  the  engine,  etc.,  were  for  sale.  A  highly  respect- 
able firm  purchased  the  engine,  etc.,  and  from  that  period 
commenced  the  export  of  cocoa-nut  oil  by  private  individuals, 
which  has  reached  so  high  a  figure  at  the  present  time. 

The  following  is  the  quantity  of  cocoa-nut  oil  exported 
from  Ceylon  since  1838  up  to  1860,  both  years  inclusive. 

Year.  Quantity.  Year.  Quantity. 

1838  ...  638,677  galls.      1841  ...  475,742  gaUs. 

1839  ...  242,680  „        1842  ...  321,966  „ 

1840  ...  367,543  „       1843  ...  476,967  „ 
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Tear. 

Quantity. 

1844   .. 

, .  726,206  1 

Bfalla. 

1846  .. 

,.  443,301 

1846  .. 

,.  282,186 

1847  ., 

..  123,981 

1848  .. 

,.  197,851 

1849  .. 

..  311,626 

1850  . 

,.  613,279 

1851  . 

,.  407,960 

1852  . 

,.  443,699 

Tear.  Quantity. 

1853  ...    749,028  galls. 

1854  ...1,033,974 

1855  ...1,059,272 

1856  ...1,046,326 
1867  ...1,679,258 

1858  ...    777,161 

1859  ...1,188,637 

1860  ...1,549,088 


» 


9$ 


it 


it 
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The  export  duty  levied  in  Ceylon  is  7\d,  per  cwt. 

56,000  acres  of  land  have  been  sold  for  cocoa-nut  cultiva- 
tion. The  present  area  of  land  under  cocoa-nut  cultivation 
is,  probably,  about  129,000  acres. 

Rice, — ^About  400,000  acres  of  land  is  under  rice  cultiva- 
tion, perhaps  more ;  but  the  island  does  not  yield,  by  any 
means,  the  quantity  required  by  its  inhabitants  and  immi- 
grants, and  is  a  large  importer  from  Continental  India,  etc.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  good  effects  of  recent 
local  legislation,  enforcing  former  native  customs,  in  regard 
to  the  irrigation  of  rice  fields,  will  become  manifest,  by  a 
larger  area  of  land  being  under  rice  cultivation  than  is  at 
present  the  case. 

Cotton, — There  are  no  cotton  estates  in  the  island :  a  por- 
tion of  the  samples  of  cotton  sent  to  the  late  International 
Exhibition  were  from  small  patches  of  land  in  which  cotton 
had  been  sown  by  European  gentlemen  as  an  experiment;  the 
remainder  of  the  samples  sent  were  grown  by  the  natives  on 
their  cheynes,  or  high  and  dry  lands.  Mr.  Wanklyn,  of  the 
Cotton  Supply  Association,  valued  the  samples  sent  as  fol- 
lows : — No.  1.  Like  good  strong  New  Orleans,  worth  from 
12d.  to  13d,  per  lb.  No.  2.  Not  good  colour,  but  strong, 
worth  12d,  per  lb.  No.  3.  Short,  weak,  and  coarse,  worth 
from  lOd.  to  lld^.  per  lb. 

The  cotton,  which  I  perceive  has  been  lately  reported  in  a 
printed  paper  as  being  the  produce  of  Ceylon,  was  grown  in 
the  Madras  Presidency,  and  was  only  reshipped  from  Ceylon. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  native  cotton  was,  doubtless,  pro- 
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duced  many  years  ago,  and  was  manufactured  into  native 
doth  in  the  island,  but  not,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
exported.  Small  quantities  of  cotton  are  still  produced  in  the 
northern,  eastern,  and  north-west  provinces,  and  are  manu- 
factured into  cloths.  The  importation  of  manufactured  goods 
of  late  years  from  England  has  led  to  a  considerable  diminu- 
tion of  the  cotton  grown  on  the  island,  and  the  quantity  of 
native  cotton  sold  is  so  small  that  no  fixed  price  can  be  named 
as  its  local  market  value. 

I  am,  however,  of  opinion  that  if  a  few  cotton  estates  were 
opened  under  European  superintendence,  in  suitable  localities, 
and  if  prices  maintain  anything  like  the  present  standard,  the 
natives  would  cultivate  cotton  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
they  do  at  present :  this  has  occurred  in  the  case  of  native 
coffee  cultivation  in  Ceylon. 

The  Government  of  Ceylon,  with  the  ready  sanction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  is  prepared  to  afford 
due  encouragement  to  persons  who  may  feel  disposed  to 
embark  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  At  present  there  exists 
no  actual  want  of  labour  in  the  colony  for  estate  purposes, 
drawn  from  the  continent  of  India ;  but,  individually,  I  hold 
the  opinion  that  Chinese  labour  would  answer  the  best  for 
cotton  cultivation  in  Ceylon.  I  mean  purely  agricultural 
labourers,  drawn  from  the  densely-populated  provinces  north 
of  Shanghai.  Considering  their  strength,  capacity  for  work, 
and  this  latter  of  a  continuous  character,  Chinese  would  not 
be  found  expensive,  and  ai^e,  in  my  opinion,  well  adapted,  as 
I  have  already  mentioned,  for  employment  in  the  cultivation 
of  cotton.  Chinese,  both  male  and  /emak,  have  been  intro- 
duced with  good  effect  into  British  Guiana  for  sugar  culti- 
vation. 

The  large  works  of  a  reproductive  character  which  are 
being  carried  on  in  Continental  India  by  Government  and 
private  agency,  it  is  apprehended  will,  sooner  or  later,  dis- 
turb more  or  less  the  supply  of  labour  in  Ceylon  drawn  from 
India.^ 

I  There  are,  it  is  supposed,  upwards  of  146,000  immigrants  employed  in  Ceylon, 
chiefly  on  the  coffee  estates.  The  rate  of  pay  Taries  from  7d.  to  9cL  a  day  for  an 
aU^Dodied  man. 
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Financial  Position  of  (he  Colony. — ^The  revenue  of  Ceylon 
(1861)  wa«  £751,997 ;  the  expenditure  (1861)  amounted  to 
£654,989.  The  only  public  debt  is  £100,000,  which  wm 
raised  to  pay  off  the  old  Ceylon  railway,  and  payable  in 
1868.  A  further  sum  of  £250,000,  being  the  first  instal- 
ment  of  £1,000,000,  which  her  Majesty's  Government  have 
sanctioned  being  raised,  to  be  applied  exclusively  to  railway 
purposes  within  the  island,  has  just  been  borrowed :  a  high 
rate  of  premium  having  been  given  by  the  applicants,  the 
debt  is  redeemable  within  fifteen  years.  The  export  duties 
levied  in  the  island  have  been  reimposed,  to  meet  the  interest 
bf  the  loan,  and  their  amount  is  kept  distinct  from  the  general 
revenue  of  the  colony. 

At  present  the  colony  pays  £100,536  towards  its  military 
expenditure;  and,  from  the  statement  made  by  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  March  last,  it  would  appear  to  be  the  intention  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  to  call  upon  the  colony  to  contribute 
a  further  sum  for  military  establishments.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
when  this  additional  charge  is  imposed,  the  required  steps 
will  be  taken  to  reduce  the  heavy  and,  what  I  have  heard 
admitted  by  military  men  of  experience,  unnecessary  charges 
for  the  island  military  staff,  and  to  place  the  whole  military 
expenditure  imder  the  control  of  the  Local  Government,  who, 
while  acting  with  due  liberality  to  her  Majesty's  troops, 
would  prune  all  unnecessary  charges.  The  present  military 
force  consists  only  of  one  European  regiment,  one  Malay  rifle 
regiment,  and  a  few  Royal  ArtiUerymen.  wMle  nearly  the 
same  staff  is  retained  as  when  the  military  force  in  the  colony 
consisted  oifour  European  regiments,  and  more  native  troops. 
A  major-general  and  staff,  with  an  adjutant-general,  and 
quartermaster-general,  etc.,  can  surely  not  be  required  with 
a  force  of  only  two  regiments;  the  senior  colonel  in  the 
island  could  command  these  few  troops,  and  a  considerable 
and  legitimate  saving  would  follow.  Again,  the  charges 
involved  in  keeping  up  the  fortifications  of  the  towns  are 
considerable.  To  man  effectively  the  very  extensive  forti- 
fications of  Colombo  alone,  would  require  probably  treble  the 
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of  its  population, — ^the  latter  fairly  tested  by  a  former  governor 
(Sir  H.  G.  Ward)  being  able  to  dispense  with  nearly  all  the 
European  troops  in  the  island^  and  to  send  them  to  Bengal' 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Indian  disturbances — Ceylon  may 
fairly  be  considered  one  of  the  chief  keys  of  our  Indian 
Empire.  Again,  as  it  is  stated  in  a  most  interesting  article- 
in  a  late  number  of  the  Friend  of  India,  headed  "  The  Sole 
Military  Highway  to  India,"  at  Ceylon  all  the  invalida 
of  our  force  in  the  East  might  be  peripdically  collected  and 
despatched  to  the  Mediterranean,  from  time  to  time,  a  course 
which  would  save  many  yaluable  lives,  representing  so  much, 
money,  to  the  army. 

As  Mr.  C.  Fortescue,  with  much  truth,  stated  in  his  plao& 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  proposal  of  annexing  Ceylon 
to  Continental  India  has  caused  alarm  in  the  colony,  and 
justly  so.     Ceylon  has  hitherto  been  foremost  in  the  East,  as- 
regards  liberality  and  progress, — she  has  had  for  many  years 
an  open  council,  and  welcomed  the  arrival  of  European  plan- 
ters to  develope  her  resources,  and  thereby  benefit  all  classes.. 
After  years  of  close  monopoly,  the  Government  of  British 
India  is  following,  in   many  particulars,  the  example  of. 
Ceylon ;  and  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  hand  over  this  now 
flourishing  colony  to  be  a  mere  "apanage"  of  the  huge 
Indian  Empire ;  its  vital  interests  to  be,  possibly,  neglected,, 
amidst  the  more  absorbing  demands  of  Continental  India. 
The  native  inhabitants  and  European  colonists  have  reason  to 
be  contented  with  the  rule  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the-- 
Colonies,  and  have  no  wish  for  a  change  of  home  masters. 
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Abt.  V. — Contributiom  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Vedic  Theogony 
and  Mythology.    By  J.  Muir^  D.CL.^  LL.D. 

[Read  18th  January,  1864.] 

In  the  fourtli  volume  of  mv  Sanskrit  Texts  I  have  col- 
lected  the  principal  passages  of  the  Vedic  Hymns  which  refer 
to  the  origin  of  the  universe,  and  to  the  characters  of  the 
gods  Hiranyagarbha,  Yisvakarman,  Yishnu,  Rudra,  and  the 
goddess  Ambik&;  and  have  compared  the  representations 
there  g^ven  of  these  deities  with  the  later  stories  and  specu- 
lations on  the  same  subjects  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Br&hmanas,  and  in  the  mythological  poems  of  a  more  modem 
date.  In  the  course  of  these  researches,  I  have  also  intro- 
duced occasional  notices  of  some  of  the  other  Yedic  deities, 
such  as  Aditi,  Indra,  Yaruna,  etc. 

In  the  present  and  some  following  papers,  I  propose  to 
give  a  further  account  of  the  cosmogony,  mythology,  and 
religious  ideas  of  the  Rig  Yeda,^  and  to  compare  these  occa- 
sionally with  the  corresponding  conceptions  of  the  early 
Greeks. 

To  a  simple  mind  reflecting,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world, 
on  the  origin  of  all  things,  various  solutions  of  the  mystery 
might  naturally ;  present  themselves.  Sometimes  the  pro- 
duction of  the  existing  universe  would  be  ascribed  to  physi- 
cal, and  at  other  times  to  spiritual,  powers.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  various  changes  which  are  constantly  in  progress 

'  This  subject  has  been  already  treated  by  Professor  Roth  in  his  dissertation  on 
"  The  Highest  Gods  of  the  Arian  races,"  in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Orientol 
Society,  vi.  67  ff. ;  by  the  same  writer,  and  by  Professor  Whitney  in  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  iii.  291  ff.,  and  331  ff . ;  by  Professor  Both  in 
the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  vii.  607  ff. ;  by  Professor  Max  MiiUer 
in  the  Oxford  Essays  for  1856,  and  in  his  History  of  Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.  pp.  631  ff. ; 
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in  all  the  departments  of  nature  might  have  suggested  the 
notion  of  the  world  having  gradually  arisen  out  of  nothing, 
or  out  of  a  pre-existing  chaos.   Such  an  idea  of  the  spontaneous 
evolution  of  all  things  out  of  a  primeval  principle,  or  out  of  un- 
developed matter,  called  Prakrti,  became  at  a  later  period  the 
foundation  of  the  Sftnkhya  philosophy.    Again,  the  mode  in 
which,  in  the  early  morning,  light  emerges  slowly  out  of  dark- 
ness, and  objects  previously  undistinguishable  assume  by  degrees 
a  distinct  form  and  colour,  might  easily  have  led  to  the  con- 
ception of  night  being  the  origin  of  all  things.    And,  in  fact, 
this  idea  of  the  imiverse  having  sprung  out  of  darkness  and 
chaos  is  the  doctrine  of  one  of  the  later  hymns  of  the  R.  Y. 
(x.  129).     On  the  other  hand,  our  daily  experience  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  every  thing  which  exists  must  have 
bad  a  maker,  and  the  great  majority  of  men  are  impelled 
by  a  natural  instinct  to  create  other  beings  after  their  own 
image,  but  endowed  with  superior  powers,  to  whose  conscious 
agency,  rather  than  to  the  working  of  a  blind  necessity,  they 
are  disposed  to  ascribe  the  production  of  the  world.     In  this 
stage  of  thought,  however,  before  the  mind  had  risen  to  the 
conception  of  one  supreme  creator  and  governor  of  all  things, 
the  different  departments  of  nature  were  apportioned  be- 
tween different  gods,  each  of  whom  was  imjigined  to  preside 
over  his  own  especial  domain.      But  these  domains  were 
imperfectly  defined;   one  was   confused  with  another,  and 
might  thus  be  subject,  in  part,  to  the  rule  of  more  than  one 
deity;  or,  according  to  the  diverse  relations  or  aspects  in 
which  they  were  regarded,  these  several  provinces  of  the 
creation  might  be  subdivided  among  distinct  divinities,  or 
varying  forms  of  the  same  divinity.     These  remarks  might 
be  illustrated  by  numerous  instances  drawn  from  the  Y^c 
mythology.     In  considering  the  literary  productions  of  this 
same  period,  we  further  find  that  as  yet  the  difference  be- 
tween mind  and  matter  was  but  imperfectly  conceived,  and 
that,  although,  in  some  cases,  the  distinction  between  any 
particular  province  of  nature  and  the  deity  who  was  supposed 
to  preside  over  it  was  clearly  discerned,  yet  in  other  cases  the 
two  things  were  confounded,  and  the  same  visible  object  was 
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at  difier^it  times  regarded  in  different  lights,  as  being  either 
a  portion  of  the  inanimate  universe,  or  an  animated  being* 
Thus,  in  the  Yedio  hymns,  the  sun,  the  sky,  and  the  earthy 
are  looked  upon  sometimes  as  natural  objects  governed  by  par- 
ticular gods,  and  sometimes  as  themselves  gods  who  generate 
and  control  other  beings. 

The  varieties  and  discrepancies  which  are  in  this  way 
incident  to  all  nature-worship,  are,  in  the  case  of  the  Yedie 
mythology,  augmented  by  the  number  of  the  poets  by  whom 
it  was  created,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  con- 
tinued in  process  of  formation. 

The  Big  Veda  consists  of  more  than  a  thousand  hymns, 
composed  by  successive  generations  of  poets  during  a  period 
of  many  centuries.  In  these  songs  the  authors  gave  expres- 
sion not  only  to  the  notions  of  the  supernatural  world  which 
they  had  inherited  from  their  ancestors,  but  also  to  their 
own  new  conceptions.  In  that  early  age  the  imaginations 
of  men  were  peculiarly  open  to  impressions  from  without ; 
and  in  a  ooimtry  like  India,  where  the  phenomena  of  nature 
are  often  of  the  most  striking  description,  such  spectators 
oould  not  fail  to  be  overpowered  by  their  influence.  The 
creative  faculties  of  the  poets  were  thus  stimulated  to  the 
highest  pitch.  They  saw  everywhere  the  presence  and  agency 
of  divine  powers.  Day  and  night,  heaven  and  earth,  rain, 
sunshine,  all  the  parts  of  space,  and  all  the  elements,  were 
severally  governed  by  their  own  deities,  whose  characters 
corresponded  with  those  of  the  physical  operations  or  ap- 
pearances which  they  represented.  In  the  hymns  composed 
under  the  influence  of  any  grand  phenomena,  the  authors 
would  naturally  ascribe  a  peculiar  or  exclusive  importance 
to  the  deities  by  whose  action  these  appeared  to  have  been 
produced.  Other  poets  might  attribute  the  same  natural 
appearances  to  the  agency  of  other  deities,  whose  greatness 
they  would  in  consequence  extol ;  wlule  others  again  would 
adopt  in  preference  the  service  of  some  other  god  whose 
working  they  seemed  to  witness  in  some  other  domain. 
In  this  way,  while  the  same  traditional  divinities  were 
acknowledged   by  all,  the  power,  dignity,  and   functions 
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of  each  particular  god  might  be  differently  estimated  by 
different  poets,  or  perhaps  by  the  same  poet,  according  to 
the  external  influences  by  which  he  was  inspired  on  each 
occasion.  And  it  might  even  happen  that  some  deity  who 
had  formerly  remained  obscure,  would,  by  the  genius  of  a  new 
poet  devoted  to  his  worship,  be  brought  out  into  greater  pro- 
minence. In  such  circumstances  it  need  not  surprise  us  if  we 
find  one  particular  power  or  deity  in  one  place  put  above, 
and  in  another  place  subordinated  to,  some  other  god ;  some- 
times regarded  as  the  creator,  and  sometimes  as  the  created. 
This  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  first  Yedic  divinities  to 
whicli  I  shall  refer,  viz..  Heaven  and  Earth. 

I.    DyAUS  AND  PRTHrvt. 

In  addition  to  numerous  detached  verses  in  which  Heaven 
and  Earth  (Dyaus  and  Prthivi)  are  introduced  among  other 
idivinities,  are  invited  to  attend  religious  rites,  and  sup- 
plicated for  different  blessings,  there  are  several  hymns 
(such  as  i.  169 ;  i.  160 ;  i.  185  ;  iv.  56 ;  vi.  70 ;  and  vii.  53,) 
which  are  specially  devoted  to  their  honour.  As  a  specimen 
of  the  way  in  which  they  are  addressed,  I  subjoin  a  transla- 
tion (very  imperfect,  I  fear,)  of  the  159th  and  part  of  the 
160th  hjrmn  of  the  first  book : — 

i.  159  (1).  "At  the  sacrifices  I  worship  with  offerings 
Heaven  and  Earth,  the  promoters  of  righteousness,  the  great> 
the  wise,  the  energetic,  who,  having  gods  for  their  o£&pring| 
thus  lavish,  with  the  gods,  the  choicest  blessings,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  hymn. 

(2).  "  With  my  invocations  I  celebrate  the  thought  of  the 
beneficent  Father,  and  that  mighty  sovereign  power  of  the 
Mother.  The  prolific  Parents  have  made  all  creatures,  and 
through  their  favours  (have  conferred)  wide  immortality  on 
their  o%ring. 

(3).  "  These  skilful  energetic  sons  (the  gods  P)  destined  the 
great  Parents  for  the  first  adoration.  Through  the  support 
both  of  the  stationary  and  moving  world,  ye  two  preserve 
fixed  the  position  of  your  unswerving  son  (the  sun  P). 
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(4).  *'  These  wise  and  skilful  beings  (the  gods  P)  have  cre- 
ated (P)  the  kindred  twins  sprung  from  the  same  womb,  and 
occupying  the  same  abode.  The  brilliant  sages  stretch  in 
ihe  sky  and  in  the  atmosphere  an  ever-renewed  web. 

(6).  ''That  desirable  wealth  we  to-day  ask  through  the 
energy  of  the  divine  Savitr :  confer  on  us,  O  Heaven  and 
Earth,  through  your  good  will,  wealth  with  goods,  and 
hundreds  of  cows." 

i.  160  (1).  ''The  brilliant  god,  the  sun,  by  a  fixed  ordinance, 
moves  between  these  two, — ^the  Heaven  and  Earth, — which 
are  auspicious  to  all,  regular  sustainers  of  the  sage  (the  sunP) 
of  the  firmament,  weU-bom,  the  two  hemispheres. 

(2).  "Widely  expanded,  vast,  im wearied,  the  Father  and 
the  Mother  preserve  all  creatures.  The  two  worlds  are  de- 
*fiant,  and,  as  it  were,  embodied,  when  the  Father  invested 
them  with  forms. 

(4).  "He  was  the  most  skilful  of  the  skilful  gods  who  pro- 
'duced  these  two  worlds  which  are  auspicious  to  all,  who, 
desiring  to  create  an  excellent  work,  meted  out  these  regions 
4ULd  sustained  them  by  undecaying  supports. 

(6).  "  Being  lauded,  may  the  mighty  Heaven  and  Earth 
bestow  on  us  great  renown  and  power,"  etc. 

In  the  hymns  Heaven  and  Earth  are  characterized  by  a 
profusion  of  epithets,  not  only  such  as  are  suggested  by  their 
Tsrioufl  physical  characteristics,  as  vastness,  breadth,  profim- 
^ty,  productiveness  (i.  160, 2  ;  i.  185,  7 ;  iv.  66, 3 ;  vi.  70,  1^ 
'2) ;  but  also  by  such  as  are  of  a  moral  or  spiritual  nature,  as 
innocuous  or  beneficent,  promoters  of  righteousness,  omni- 
48cient  (i.  159,  1  f. ;  i.  160,  1 ;  iv.  56,  2 ;  vi.  70,  6).  The 
two  together  are  styled  parents,  pUard  (as  in  i.  159,  2 ;  iii. 
3,  11 ;  vii.  53,  2 ;  x.  65,  8),  or  mdtard  (as  in  ix.  85,  12 ;  x. 
1,  7 ;  X.  35,  3 ;  ^  x.  64, 14).  In  other  passages  the  Heaven  is 
49eparately  styled  father,  and  the  Earth  mother^  (as  in  E.y. 

^  Here  they  are  supplicated  to  preserve  the  worshipper  sinless.  In  B.y.  tL 
17)  7,  they  are  called  mdtard  yahvt  r^^y^t  "the  great  parents  of  sacrifice." 

'  The  appellation  of  mother  is  naturally  applied  to  the  earth,  as  the  source 
iirom  which  all  vegetable  products  spring,  as  weU  as  the  home  of  all  living  crea- 
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i.  89,  4;  i.  90,  7;  i.  159,  2;  i.  160,  2;t  i.  186,  11;  t.  42,. 
16  ;  VI.  61,  6  ;^  ^-i.  70,  6  ;  vi.  72,  2).  But  they  are  regarded 
as  the  parents  not  only  of  men,  bat  of  the  gods  also,  as 
appears  from  the  Tarious  texts  where  they  are  designated  by 
the  epithet  devaputre,  "  haying  gods  for  their  children"  (viz., 
in  i.  106,  3  ;  L  159,  1 ;  i.  185,  4;«  iv.  66,  2 ;  vi.  17,  7 ;  vii. 
58,  1 ;  X.  11,  9).  In  like  manner  it  is  said  (in  vii.  97,  8) 
that  "  the  divine  Heaven  and  Earth,  the  parents  of  the  god^ 
have  augmented  Brhaspati  by  their  power  ;'*'  (in  viii.  50,  2) 
that  they  ''have  fashioned  the  self-resplendent  and  prolific 
(Indra)  for  energy ;"  and  (in  x.  2,  7)  they  are  described  as 
having,  in  conjunction  with  the  waters,  and  with  Tvashti*,. 
begotten  Agni,    And  in  various  passages  they  are  said  to 

tares.  TIub  is  remarked  by  Lucretiiu,  "De  Berum  NAtiir»,"  in  these  UvLes^ 
V.  793  ff.  :— 

"  Nam  neque  de  cffilo  cecidisse  animalia  possunt, 

Nee  terrestria  de  salsis  exisse  lacunis : 

Lmquitqr  ut  merito  matemum  notnen  adepta 

Terra  tit,  $  Urra  quoniam  sunt  euncta  ereatm,**  ete. 
And  again,  Y.  821  :— 

<<  Quare  etiam  atque  etiam  tnatemum  nomen  adepta 

Terra  ien$t  merito,  quoniam  genus  ipsa  creant 

Humanum  atque  animal  prope  certo  tempore  Aidit,"  etc. 
And,  in  illustration  of  the  idea  that  tne  HeaTen  is  the  father  of  idl  things,  I  majr 
quote  hifl  words,  ii.  991  :<>— 

'*  Denique  caslesti  sumus  omnes  semine  oriundi : 

Omnwue  iUe  idem  pater  eet^  unde  alma  liquentis 

Umoris  ffuttas  mater  cum  terra  reeepit^ 

Feta  pant  nitidas  fmges  arbustaque  laeta 

£t  genus  humanum,"  etc. 
And  ii.  998  :— 

^'  Qua  propter  merito  matemum  nomen  adepta  eet. 

Cedit  item  retro  de  terra  quod  fait  ante, 

In  terras,  et  quod  missumst  ex  setheris  oris 

Id  rursum  ccii  rellatum  templa  receptant" 
See  also  V.  799  :-— 

*'  Quo  minus  est  mirum,  si  tum  sunt  plura  coorta 

£t  majora,  noy&  teliure  atque  mthere  adulta,"  etc. 
If y  attention  was  drawn  to  these  passages  by  finding  them  referred  to  in  Pro- 
fcssor  Seller's  <*  Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic,"  to.  286,  247,  and  276.  On  thr 
same  subject  a  recent  French  writer  remarks :  **  Cent  mytholones  sont  fond^ 
sur  le  mariage  du  ciel  et  de  la  terre." — ''Essais  de  Cntique  Religieuse,"  par 
Albert  R^rille,  p.  383.  The  Greek  poets  also,  as  Hesiod  (Qpp.  661),  JEschnus- 
(Prom.  90 ;  Septem  contra  Thebes,  16),  Euripides  (Hippol.  601)  speak  in  like 
manner  of  the  earth  being  the  tmiversal  mother. 

^  The  words  of  the  original  here  are,  Byaueh  pitah  Prthiri  Mdtar  adhruf^ 
Agne  bhrdtar  Vasovo  mrlatd  na^  "Father  Heayen,  innoxious  mother  Earth, 
brotiier  Agni,  Vasus,  be  gracious  to  us." 

*  In  Terse  6  of  this  hymn  they  are  called/amYH,  '*  the  parents." 

*  In  iii.  63,  7,  and  ir.  2,  16,  the  Angirasas  are  said  to  be  divasputrdl^  sons  of 
Dyaus. 
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have  made  and  to  sastain  all  creatures  (as  in  i.  159,  2 ;  i. 
160,  2 ;  i.  185, 1),  and  even  to  sapport  '*  the  mighty  goda'^ 
(iii.  64,  8).i 

On  the  other  hand,  heaven  and  earth  are  spoken  of  In 
other  places  as  themselves  created.  Thus  it  is  said  (i.  160^ 
4 ;  iv.  56,  3),  that  he  who  produced  heaven  and  earth  must 
have  been  the  most  skilful  artizan  of  all  the  gods.^  Agaiii^ 
Indra  is  described  as  their  creator  (viii.  36,  4) ;  as  having 
formed  (P)  them  (x.  29, 6) ;  as  having  generated  from  his  own 
body  the  father  and  the  mother  (by  which  heaven  and  earth 
appear  to  be  intended,  x.  54,  3) ;  as  having  bestowed  them  on 
his  worshippers  (iii.  34,  8) ;  as  sustaining  and  upholding 
th«n  (iii.  32,  8 ;  vi.  17,  7 ;  x,  55,  1) ;  as  grasping  them  In 
his  hand  (iiL  30,  5) ;  as  stretching  them!  out  like  a  hide  (viii. 
6,  5).  The  same  deity  is  elsewhere  (vi.  30,  1)  said  to  tran- 
scend heaven  and  earth,  which  are  equal  to  only  a  half  of  the 
god;^  and  they  are  further  represented  as  submitting  to  hia 
power  (vi.  18,  15) ;  as  following  him  as  a  chariot  wheel  a 
horse  (viii.  6,  38) ;  as  bowing  down  before  him  (i.  181,  1)  ;^ 
as  trembling  from  fear  of  him  (iv.  17,  2;^  vi.  17,  9;  viii* 
86,  14) ;  as  being  disturbed  by  his  greatness  (viL  23,  3) ;  aa 
subject  to  his  dominion  (x.  89,  10).  The  creation  of  heaven 
and  earth  is  also  ascribed  to  other  deities,  as  to  Soma  and 

^  In  one  place  (vi.  50,  7),  the  waters  are  spoken  of  as  mothers  (Janitri)  of  all 
fhings  moveahle  and  immoyeable.  Compare  the  passages  irom  the  $atap«tha 
Br&mna^a,  in  my  former  article  in  this  Journal,  toI.  xx  ,  pp.  38  f. 

*  This  i>hrase  is,  perhaps,  primarily  meant  as  an  eulogy  of  the  heaven  and  earth,, 
by  expressing  that  he  must  have  been  a  most  glorious  bemg  who  was  the  author  of 
•0  glorious  a  production  as  heaven  and  earth  (see  S&ya^a  on  R.Y.,  i.  160,  4,  who 
says,  "  that  having  in  the  previous  verse  magnifled  itte  heaven  and  earth  br 
lauding'their  son  toe  sun,  the  poet  now  maffuifles  them  by  exalting  their  maker."! 
But  it  also  appears  to  intimate  that,  in  the  idea  of  the  writer,  the  heaven  ana 
•arth  were,  aftor  all,  produced  br  tome  greater  being.  In  iv.  17,  4,  it  is  simi- 
larly said  that  **  the  maker  of  Incura  was  a  most  skilful  artist" 

*  In  viii.  50,  5,  it  is  said :  *'  If,  Indra,  a  hundred  heavens  and  a  hundred 
earths  were  thine,  a  thousand  suns  could  not  e^ual  thee,  thunderer,  nor  both 
worlds  thy  nature." 

*  Heaven  (Dyaus)  is  here  styled  aturaky  "  the  divine,"  as  also  in  iiL  63,  7. 

^  It  might  at  first  sight  appear  as  if,  according  to  the  fourth  verse  of  thia 
hymn  (iv.  17, 4),  the  Heaven,  byatu^  was  the  fkther  of  Indra  (see  Professor  Wil- 
ton's translation,  vol.  iii.  p.  151).  But  the  meaning  seems  to  be :  ^  The  Heaven 
esteemed  that  thy  &ther  was  the  parent  of  a  heroie  son :  he  was  a  most  skilM 
artist  who  made  Indra,  who  produced  the  celestial  thunderer,  unshaken,  as  the- 
world  (cannot  be  shaken)  from  its  plaoe."  This  is  confirmed  by  verse  1,  which 
says  that  the  Heaven  acknowledged  Indra's  power ;  and  by  verse  2,  which  repre- 
sents it  as  trembling  at  his  birth. 
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Plishan  (ii.  40,  1);  to  Soma  (ix.  90,  1;  ix.  98,  9)  ;i  to 
Dh&tr  (x.  190,  3) ;  to  Hiranyagarbha  (x.  121,  9)  ;  they  are 
declared  to  liave  received  their  shape  from  Tvashtr,  though 
themselves  parents  (x.  110,  9) ;  to  have  sprung  respectively 
from  the  head  and  the  feet  of  Purusha  (x.  90,  14) ;  and  to 
be  sustained  or  supported  by  Mitra  (iii.  69,  1),  by  Savitr 
<iv.  63,  2 ;  x.  149,  1),  by  Varuna  (vL  70,  1 ;  vii.  86,  1  *; 
viii.  42, 1),  by  Indra  and  Soma  (vi.  72,  2),  by  Soma  (ix.  87, 
2),  by  Agni  (P  x.  31,  8),  and  by  Hiranyagarbha  (x.  121,  6). 
In  other  passages  we  encounter  various  speculations  about 
their  origin.  In  i.  186,  1,  the  perplexed  poet  asks,  ^'  Which 
of  these  two  was  the  first,^  and  which  the  last  P  How  have 
they  been  produced  P  Sages,  who  knows  P"  In  viL  34,  2, 
the  waters  are  said  to  know  the  birthplace  of  heaven  and 
earth.  In  x.  31,  7,  the  Rishi  asks :  ''  What  was  the  forest, 
what  was  the  tree,  from  which  they  fashioned  the  heaven  and 
the  earth,  which  abide  undecaying  and  perpetual,  (whilst)  the 
days  and  former  dawns  have  disappeared  P"  This  question  is 
repeated  in  x.  81,  4  ;^  and  in  the  same  hymn  (verses  2  and  3) 
the  creation  of  heaven  and  earth  is  ascribed  to  the  sole  agency 
of  the  god  Visvakarman.*  In  x,  72,  which  will  be  referred 
to  further  on,  a  different  account  is  given  of  the  origin  of 
heaven  and  earth.  In  B.Y.  x.  129,  1,  it  is  said  that  origin- 
ally there  was  "  nothing  either  non-existent  or  existent,  no 
atmosphere  or  sky  beyond ;"  and  in  Taitt.  Br.  ii.  2,  2,  1  ff., 
it  is  declared,  that ''  formerly  nothing  existed,  neither  heaven, 
nor  atmosphere,  nor  earth,"  and  their  formation  is  described: 
*'  That,  being  non-existent,  thought  {mano  'kuruta),  '  Let  me 
become,' "  etc. 

It  is  a  conception  of  the  Ghreek,  as  well  as  of  the  oldest 
Indian,  mythology,  that  the  gods  were  sprung  from  Heaven 
and  Earth  (Ouranos  and  GFaia).  According  to  Hesiod  (Theog. 
116  ff.).  Chaos  first  came  into  existence;  then  arose  "the 

1  The  two  worlds,  roeUui,  are  here  styled  devi^  "  dinne,"  and  mdnavtf  <*  de- 
scended from  Mann." 

'  $p.  Br.,  xiv.  1,  2,  10,  Jyam  pfthivi  bh&tatya  prathama-jA :  "  This  earth  is 
the  firstborn  of  created  things." 

s  See  also  the  Taitt.  Br.,  toI.  iL,  p.  360,  where  the  answer  is  given,  *'  Brahma 
was  the  forest,  Brahma  was  that  tree." 

*  See  Sanskrit  Texts,  toI.  iy.,  pp.  4  ff. 
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broad-bosomed  Earth,  the  firm  abode  of  all  things."  Heaven 
and  Earth  were  not,  however,  according  to  Hesiod,  coeval 
beings ;  for  "  the  Earth  produced  the  starry  Heaven  coex- 
tensive with  herself,  to  envelope  her  on  every  part."  From 
these  two  sprang  Oceanos,  Kronos,  the  Cyclopes,  Rheia,  and 
numerous  other  children  (vv.  132  ff.).  From  Kronos  and  Rheia 
again  were  produced  Zeus,  Poseidon,  Here,  and  other  deities 
(vv.  453  ff}).  The  Indian  god  who  is  represented  in  the  Veda 
as  the  consort  of  the  Earth  and  the  progenitor  of  the  gods, 
>does  not,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  bear  the  same  name 
as  the  corresponding  divinity  among  the  Greeks,  but  is  called 
Dyam,  or  Dyamh  pitar.  But  this  latter  name  is  in  its  origin 
identical  with  Zeus,  or  Zeus  pater,  and  Jupiter,  or  Diespiter, 
the  appellations  given  to  the  supreme  god  of  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans,  whom  Hesiod  represents  as  the  grandson  of  Ouranos. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  name  of  Ouranos  corresponds  to  that 
•of  the  Indian  deity  Yaruna,  who,  though  he  is  not  considered 
as  the  progenitor  of  the  gods,  yet  coincides  with  Ouranos  in 
representing  the  sky. 

• 

n.  The  Indian  Gods  Generally,  as  Eepresented  in 

THE  Rig  Veda. 

While  the  gods  are  in  some  passages  of  the  Rig  Yeda 
Tepresented  as  the  ofi&pring  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  they  are  in 
other  places,  as  we  have  already  seen,  characterized  as  inde- 
pendent of  those  two  divinities,  and  even  as  their  creators. 
Before  proceeding  to  offer  some  description  of  the  powers, 
functions,  characters,  history,  and  mutual  relations  of  these 
deities,'  I  shall  give  some  account  of  the  general  conceptions 
entertained  by  the  Yedic  poets  and  some  later  Indian  writers, 
regarding  their  origin,  duration,  numbers,  and  classes. 

The  following  classification  of  the  Yedic  gods  is  adduced 
by  Y&ska  in  his  Nirukta,  (vii.  5)  as  being  that  given  by  the 
ancient  expositors  who  preceded  him :  "  There  are  three 
deities  according  to  the  expounders  of  the  Yeda  (JNfairuktdh), 
viz.,  Agni,  whose  place  is  on  the  earth ;  Y&yu,  or  Indra, 
whose  place  is  in  the  atmosphere ;   and  Sdrya  (the  sun), 

'  Comp.  Homer  II.  xy,  187  ffi 
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whose  plaoe  is  in  the  aky.^  These  deities  reoeiye  sevenillj 
many  appellations,  in  ocmsequence  of  their  greatness,  or  of 
Hie  diversity  of  their  functions,  as  the  names  of  hotr,  adh» 
wnyUf  brahman,  udgdtr,  are  applied  to  one  and  the  same 
person,  [according  to  the  particular  sacrificial  office  which 
he  happens  to  be  fulfilling."]  ^  Pursuing  the  triple  classifi* 
cation  here  indicated,  Yfiska  proceeds  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
woit  to  divide  the  different  deities,  or  forms  of  the  same 
deities,  specified  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Naighantuka  or 
Vocabulary,  which  is  prefixed  to  his  work,  into  the  three 
orders  of  terrestrial  (Nirukta  vii.  14 — ^ix.  43),  intermediate 
or  atmospheric  (x.  1-xi.  50),  and  celestial  (xii.  1-46).  I  shall 
not  reproduce  these  lists,  which  could  not  in  some  places  be 
thoroughly  understood  without  explanation,  as  they  include 
several  deities  whose  precise  character,  and  identification  with 
other  deities  are  disputed,  and  emlnrace  a  number  of  objects 
which  are  not  gods  at  all,  but  are  constructively  regarded  aa 
such  from  their  being  addressed  in  the  hynms.' 

The  gods  are  spoken  of  in  various  texts  of  the  Big  Veda  as 
being  thirty-three  in  number.  Thus  it  is  said  in  R.y.  L  34, 
11  :  "Come  hither,  N&satyas,  Asvins,  together  with  the 
thrice  eleven  gods,*  to  drink  our  nectar." 

^  Compare  ILV.  x.  158. 1. 

*  This  passage  is  quoted  more*at  len^h  in  "  Sansln-it  Texts/'  vol.  iw.  pp.  133  ff. 
'  The  rollowug  is  the  manner  in  which  Yibka  classifies  the  hymns.   I  quote  the 

classification  as  interesting,  though  unconnected  with  my  present  suhject : — He  di- 
yides  (Nir.  rii.  1)  the  hymns,  or  portions  of  hymns,  deyotea  to  the  praise  of  the  goda 
into  three  classes,  yiz,,  (1)  those  in  which  the  gods  are  addressed  in  the  third  person 
as  absent,  as  **  Indra  rules  oyer  heayen  and  earth,"  etc. ;  (2)  those  which  address 
them  in  the  second  person  as  present,  such  as  "  0  Ind^  slay  thou  our  enemies," 
etc. ;  and  (3)  those  in  which  toe  author  speaks  in  the  first  person,  and  about  him* 
self.  Of  these  the  first  two  classes  are  the  most  numerous.  Again,  some  of  the 
hymns  are  merely  laudatory  (as,  "I  declare  the  valorous  deeds  of  Indra") ;  others 
contain  prayers,  not  praises,  as  *'  may  I  see  clearly  with  my  eyes,  be  radiant  in 
my  face,  and  hear  distinctly  with  my  ears."  Again,  there  are  imprecations,  as 
"  may  I  die  to-day,  if  I  am  a  Y&tudh&na,"  etc.  Again,  a  particular  state  of 
things  is  described,  as  *^  there  was  then  neither  death  nor  immortality."  Again, 
a  lamentation  is  uttered,  as,  "  the  bright  god  will  fly  awaj  and  neyer  retiun." 
Or,  praise  and  blame  are  expressed,  as  '^  he  who  eats  alone,  is  alone  in  his  guilt," 

!x.  117.  6),  and  "the  house  of  the  liberal  man  is  like  a  pond  where  lotuses  grow" 
z.  107. 10^ ;  and  in  the  same  way  in  the  hymn  to  Dice  gambling  is  reprehended, 
and  agriculture  praised.  **Thus  the  yiews  with  whicn  the  nshis  oeheld  the 
liymns  were  ycry  yarious." 

*  That  is,  as  Sayana  explains,  those  included  in  the  three  classes,  consist- 
Sn^  each  of  eleyen  gods,  specified  in  the  yersc  (i.  139.  1 1},  **  Te  eleyen  gods  who 
exist  in  the  sky,"  etc. 
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Again,  in  L  45,  2 :  ''  Agni,  the  wiae  gods  lend  an  ear  to 
their  worshipper.  Ood  with  the  ruddy  ateads,  who  loveat 
I»»ise,  bring  hither  those  three  and  thirty/' 

L  189, 11.  *'  Ye  godsi  who  are  eleven  in  the  sky,  who  ar» 
eleven  on  earth,  and  who  in  your  glory^  are  eleven  dwellers 
in  the  (atmospheric)  waters,  do  ye  welcome  this  our  offering." 

viii.  28,  1.  '^  May  the  three  over  thirty  gods  who  hif^e 
visited  our  sacrificial  grass,  recognize  us,  and  give  us  double."^ 

viii.  30,  2.  ''  Ye  who  are  the  three  and  thirty  gods  wor- 
shipped by  Manu,  when  thus  praised,  ye  become  the  de- 
stroyers of  oar  foes/' 

viii.  35,  3.  ^'  Aj^vins,  associated  with  all  the  thrice  eleven 
gods,  with  the  Waters,  the  Maruts,  the  Bhrgus,  and  united 
with  the  Dawn  and  the  Sun,  drink  the  Soma." 

ix.  92,  4.  ''  0  pure  Soma,  all  these  gods,  thrice  eleven  in 
number,  are  in  thy  secret,"  etc.* 

.  This  number  of  thirty-three  gods  is  in  the  SatapathaBr&h- 
mana  (iv.  5,  7,  2),  explained  as  made  up  of  8  Yasus,  11 
Budras,  and  12  Adityas,  together  with  Heaven  and  Earth ; 
or  according  to  another  passage  (xi.  6,  3,  5),  together  with 
Indra  and  Praj&pati,  instead  of  Heaven  and  Earth. 

This  enumeration  could  not  have  been  the  one  contemplated 
in  the  hymns,  as  we  have  seen  that  one  of  the  texts  above 
quoted  (R.Y.  i.  139,  11)  assigns  eleven  deities,  who  must 
have  been  all  of  the  same  class,  to  eac^  <  ^  the  three  spheres 
sky,  atmosphere  and  earth.'^  It  is  albO  clear  that  this  number 
of  thirty-three  gods  could  not  have  eniDAitc^  the  whole  of  the 
Yedic  deities,  as  in  some  of  the  preceding  texts  Agni,  the 

^  On  this  S&ya^a  remarki,  **  Although,  according  to  the  text,  *  There  are  only 
three  gods/  (Nirukta,  tU.  6),  the  deities  who  represent  the  earth,  etc.,  are  hut 
three,  still  through  their  greatness,  ie.  their  respective  raried  manifestations, 
they  amount  to  thirty-three^  according  to  the  saying,  *  other  manifestations  of 
Him  exist  in  different  places/  **    Clompare  $p.  Br.  xi.  6,  3,  4,  ff. 

*  Koth  says  tliat  dvitd  does  not  mean  double,  hut  assuredly ^  especially. 

'  This  number  of  thirty-three  gods  is  referred  to  in  a  hymn  to  the  sun  in  the 
Mahabharata  iii.  171,  as  joining  in  the  worship  of  that  deity:  Trayaa  tfwfoeh 
cha  9ai  devdh.  See  also  t.  14019,  of  the  same  3rd  book ;  book  iy.  t.  1769  ; 
and  book  xiii.  t.  7102.  See  also  the  $p.  Br.  xii.  8,  3,  29.  The  Taittirtya 
6anhit4  ii.  3,  5, 1,  says  that  Prajslpati  had  thirty- three  daughters,  whom  he  gave 
in  marriage  to  Soma.     See  also  R.  V.  viii.  39,  9,  Valakhilya  9,  2. 

^  On  this  division  of  the  universe  into  three  domains,  see  the  remarks  of  Prof. 
Both  in  his  dissertation  on  **  The  Highest  Gods  of  the  Anan  Races."  Jour.  Germ. 
Or.  Society,  1852,  p.  68. 
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AsyinSy  and  the  Maruts  are  separately  specified,  as  if  distinct 
from  the  thirty-three.  Further,  Indra  could  not  have  been^ 
in  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  Br&hmana,  one  of  the 
twelye  Adityas  (as  he  was  regarded  at  a  later  period),  since 
he  is  separately  specified  as  making  up  the  number  of  thirty- 
three  gods. 

Bi  the  R.Y.  iii.  39,  the  gods  are  mentioned  as  being  much 
more  numerous :  "  Three  hundred,  three  thousand,  thirty  and 
nine  gods  have  worshipped  Agni,"^  etc. 

In  another  passage  (i.  27,  13)  the  gods  are  spoken  of  as 
divided  into  great  and  small,  young  and  old  :  ''  Reverence  ta 
the  great,  reverence  to  the  small :  reverence  to  the  young, 
reverence  to  the  old.  Let  us  worship  the  gods  if  we  are 
able ;  may  I  not,  O  gods,  neglect  the  praise  of  the  greatest.'' 

I  am  not  aware,  however,  that  this  latter  classification  of 
the  gods  is  alluded  to  in  any  other  of  the  hymns. 

In  the  Rig  Yeda  the  gods,  though  spoken  of  as  immortal 
(as  in  i.  24,  1;  i.  72,  2,  10;  i.  189,  3;  iii.  21,  1;  iv.  42,  1 ; 
X.  13,  1 ;  X.  69,  9),  are  not,  as  we  have  already  seen,  regarded 
in  general  as  imbeginning  or  self-existent  beings.  I  have 
referred  above  to  the  passages  in  which  they  are  described  as 
being  the  ofiGspring  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  Yaruna,  Mitra, 
Aryaman,  Bhaga,  Daksha,  and  Ansa  are  designated,  in  B.Y. 
ii.  27,  1,  and  elsewhere,  as  Adityas,  or  sons  of  Aditi.  The 
birth  of  Indra  is  mentioned  in  various  texts,  and  his  father 
and  mother  are  alluded  to,  though  not  generally  named^  (iv. 
17,  4,  12 ;  iv.  18,  5 ;  vi.  69,  2 ;  viii.  66,  1 ;  x.  134,  1  ff.). 

In  iv.  64,  2,  it  is  said  that  Savitr  bestowed  immortality^ 
on  the  gods.     I  have  quoted  elsewhere  a  nimiber  of  passages 

1  The  commentator  remarlu  here  that  the  number  of  the  gods  is  declared  in  the 

Brhad  Ara^yaka  Upanishad.  See  pp.  642  ff.  of  the  text  of  this  Upanishad, 
printed  in  the  Bibl.  ind. ;  and  pp.  205  ff.  of  the  English  translation  in  the  same 
series.  The  same  passage  occurs  in  nearly  the  same  words  in  the  ^atapatha 
Br&hma^a,  xi.  6,  3,  4  ff. 

'  In  R.y.  z.  110,  12,  a  goddess  called  Kishiigrt  is  mentioned,  apparently  as 
the  mother  of  Indra  :  NUhiigry&h  putram  d  chy&vaya  iitaye  Indram,  **  oraw 
hither  Indra  the  son  of  Nish^igii  to  aid  us,''  etc.  Sayana  in  this  passage 
identifies  her  with  Aditi,  yiz. :  "  She  who  swallows  up  her  rival  wife  Hishfi, 

i.e.  Did."  Indra  is  in  fiact  addressed  as  an  Aditya  alon^  with  Yaruna  in  yii.  85,  4. 
He  is  not,  however,  as  we  have  seen  above,  considered  as  such  in  the  $p.  Br.  zi. 

6,  8,  5,  where  he  is  mentioned  as  distinct  from  the  12  Adityas. 
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from  the  Satapatha  Br&hmana^  in  which  it  is  related  how 
they  became  immortal ;  and  how,  though  of  the  same  parent- 
age, and  originally  on  a  footing  of  equality,  with  the  Asuras,. 
they  became  superior  to  them.^  (See  Sanskrit  Texts^  iv.  47- 
53 ;  and  the  Journal  of  this  Society,  vol.  xx.  pp.  41-5.) 

According  to  the  Taittiriya  Brdhmana  they  obtained  their 
divine  rank  by  austerity,  tapasd  devd  devatdm  agre  &yan  (vol. 
iii.  p.  276).  Even  in  one  of  the  later  hymns  of  the  Rig  Yeda, 
Indra  is  said  to  have  conquered  heaven  by  the  same  means 
(x.  167,  1.)  This  immortality  is,  however,  only  a  relative 
one,  as  according  to  the  Puranic  conception  the  gods  are  only 
a  portion  of  the  existing  system  of  the  universe,  and  are  there- 
fore subject,  as  regards  their  corporeal  part,  to  the  same  law  of 
dissolution  as  other  beings.  (See  Professor  Wilson's  S&nkhya 
KArikd,  p.  15).  Thus,  in  a  verse  quoted  in  the  commentary 
on  the  S&nkhya  Karik4  (See  Wilson^s  S.  K.  p.  14)  it  is  said : 
'^  Many  thousands  of  Indras  and  of  other  gods  have,  through 
(the  power  of)  time,  passed  away  in  every  mundane  age ;  for 
time  is  hard  to  overcome.*'  And  in  the  Sdnkhya  Aphorisms^ 
iii.  53,  it  is  said  that  *'  the  suffering  arising  from  decay  and 
death  is  common  to  all ;"  which  the  commentator  interprets 
to  mean  that  such  suffering  is  *'  the  common  lot  of  all  beings, 
both  those  who  go  upwards  and  those  who  go  downwards,  from 
Brahmd.  to  things  without  motion."  The  soids  '^hich  have 
animated  the  gods,  however,  like  those  A  c.  animate  all 
other  corporeal  beings,  being  eternal  and  imperibiiaole,  must 
of  course  survive  all  such  dissolutions,  to  be  either  bom  again 
in  other  forms,  or  become  absorbed  in  the  supreme  Brahma. 
(See  Wilson's  Vishnu  Pur.,  p.  632,  note  7 ;  and  my  Sanskrit 
Texts,  iii.  66,  where  it  is  shewn,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Brahma  Sutras  or  of  Sankara  their  commentator,  that  the 
gods  both  desire  and  are  capable  of  final  emancipation). 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  origin  and 
characters  of  the  other  principal  deities  as  represented  in  the 
Eig  Veda. 

^  In  §atapatha  Br&hmai^a  ii.  4,  2,  1,  it  is  said  that  all  creatures  came  to 
Prajapati,  and  asked  that  they  might  live.  To  the  gods  he  said,  "  Sacrifice  is 
your  K)od,  immortality  is  your  support,  the  sun  is  your  light,"  etc 
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in.  ADm. 

I  begin  with  Aditi,  who  is  the  principal  and  almost  the 
only  goddess  (the  only  one  I  have  noticed  except  Nishtigrt  ^ 
and  Ushas)  specified  by  name  in  the  B.Y.  as  the  mother 
of  any  of  the  gods. 

Though  not  the  subject  of  any  separate  hymn,  she  is  an 
object  of  frequent  celebration  in  the  Rig  Veda,  where  she  is 
supplicated  for  various  physical  blessings  (as  in  i.  43,  2),  for 
protection,  and  for  forgiveness.  She  is  represented,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  as  the  mother  of  Yarui^a  and  some  of  the 
other  principal  deities.  In  the  Kighantu,  or  vocabulary  pre- 
fixed to  the  Nirukta,  the  word  Aditi  is  given  as  a  synonym 
(1)  of  prthivl,  the  earth ;  (2)  of  rdcA,  voice ;  (3)  of  go^  cow  ;* 
and  (4)  in  the  dual,  of  dpdvd-prihivj/au,  heaven  and  earth 
(Nigh.  i.  1,  11 ;  2,  11 ;  3,  30).  in  the  Nirukta  (iv.  22)  she 
is  defined  as  the  mighty  mother  of  the  gods  [adind  deva-rndtd)? 
In  another  part  (xi.  22)  of  the  same  work  (where,  as  I  have 
6aid,  the  different  gods  are  taken  up  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  found  in  the  list  in  the  Nighantu,  chap.  5)  she  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  female  divinities  of  the  intermediate 
region.  In  numerous  texts  of  the  R.Y.,  Aditi  is  styled  the 
** goddess,*'  or  the  "divine"  (as  in  iv.  55,  7;  v.  51,  11 ;  vi. 
50,  1 ;  vii.  38,  4 ;  vii.  40,  2 ;  viii.  25,  10 ;  viii.  27,  5  ;  viii. 
56,  10),  the  "irresistible  goddess"  {devi  Aditir  anarvd,  ii.  40, 
6 ;  vii.  40,  4 ;  x.  .92,  14),  "  the  luminous,*  the  supporter  of 
creatures,  the  celestial"  (jyotishmatlm  Aditim  dhdrayaUkahitim^ 
warvatim,  i.  136,  3),  the  "widely  expanded"  (uru-vyachdfi, 
V.  46,  6),  the  "friend  of  all  men"  {vi§va-janpdm,  vii.  10,  4), 
In  V.  69,  3,  the  rishi  exclaims :  "  In  the  morning  I  con- 
tinually invoke  the  divine  Aditi,  at  mid-day,  at  the  rising 

1  See  the  last  foot  note  but  one. 

3  Compare  R.V.  viii.  90,  15,  ffdm  anAg&m  aditim ;  and  Yaj.  Sanh.  xiii.  43 
and  49. 

'  In  R.V.  i.  113,  19,  Ushas  (the  dawn)  is  styled  "the  mother  of  the  gods,  and 
the  manifestation  of  Aditi ;"  or,  as  Sayana  explains,  the  rival  of  Aditi,  from  ]ier 
appearing  to  call  all  the  gods  into  existence  when  they  are  worshipped  in  the 
morning,  as  Aditi  really  gave  them  birth.    Compare  i.  116,  1. 

*  See  Roth  in  Jour.  Germ.  Or.  Society,  vi.  69  ;  and  compare  R.V.  vii.  82,  10 ; 
**  "We  celebrate  the  beneficent  light  of  Aditi,*'  etc. 

ft  The  same  epithet,  dhArayat-kehiti,  is,  in  KY.  x.  132,  2,  applied  to  ^litra  and 
Yaruna,  the  sons  of  Aditi. 
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f  setting  P)  of  the  sun."  In  i.  185,  3,  her  gifts — ^pure,  unas- 
flailable,  celestial — are  supplicated  ;  and  in  another  place 
(i  166,  12)  the  large  blessings  conferred  by  the  Maruts  are 
compared  to  the  beneficent  deeds  of  Aditi.  In  iv.  55,  3,  she 
is  styled  Pasty&,  which  Prof.  Both  understands  to  mean  a 
household  goddess.  In  the  Y&j.  S.  she  is  thus  celebrated, 
21,  5  (=A.Y.  vii.  6,  2) :  ''Let  us  invoke  to  aid  us  the  great 
mother  of  the  devout,  the  mistress  of  the  ceremonial,  the 
strong  in  might,  the  undecaying,  the  widely-extended,  the 
protecting,  the  skilfully  guiding  Aditi."  The  following  are 
«ome  of  the  texts  in  which  she  is  described  as  the  mother  of 
Yaruna  and  the  other  kindred  gods  : 

viii.  25,  3.  "The  mother,  the  great,  the  holy  Aditi, 
brought  forth  these  twain  (Mitra  and  Yaruna),  the  mighty 
lords  of  all  wealth,  that  they  might  exercise  divine  power." 

viii.  47, 9.  "  May  Aditi  defend  us,  may^diti,  the  mother 
•of  the  opulent  Mitra,  of  Aryaman,  and  of  the  sinless  Yaruna, 
grant  us  protection."    See  also  x.  36,  3,  and  x.  132,  6. 

In  R. Y.  ii.  27,  7,  she  is  styled  rdja-putrd,^  "  the  mother  of 
kings;"  in  iii.  4,  11,  su-putrd,  "the  mother  of  excellent 
flons;"  in  viiL  56,  11,  as  ugra-putrd,  "the  mother  of  powerftd 
sons;"  and  in  Atharva  Yeda,  iii.  8,  2  ;  xi.  1,  11,  "the  divine 
Aditi,  mother  of  heroes"  {sura-putrd).  All  these  epithets 
have  obviously  reference  to  Yaruna  and  the  other  Adityas  as 
her  oflfepring. 

In  the  Sama  Yeda,  the  brothers  as  well  as  the  sons  of  Aditi 
appear  to  be  mentioned,  i.  299  :  "  May  Tvashtr,  Parjanya, 
and  Brahmanaspati  [preserve]  our  divine  utterance.  May 
Aditi  with  (her)  sons  and  brothers  preserve  our  invincible 
and  protective  utterance."^ 

In  another  passage  of  the  R.  Y.  x.  63,  2,  Aditi  is  thus  men- 
tioned, along  with  the  waters,  and  the  earth,*  as  one  of  the 
sources  from  which  the  gods  had  been  generated :  "  All  your 
names,  ye  gods,  are  to  be  revered,  adored,  and  worshipped ; 

*  In  ii.  27,  1,  the  epithet  rdjabhyaji,  ''  kings/'  is  applied  to  all  the  six  AdityiB 
there  named. 

^  Benfcy,  howcTer,  understands  the  sons  and  brothers  to  be  those  of  the 
•worshipper, 

▼OL.   1. — [new  SEBIES].  6 
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ye  who  were  bom  from  Aditi,^  from  the  waters,  ye  who  are^ 
bom  from  the  earth,  listen  here  to  my  invocation."  In  this 
passage  we  appear  to  find  the  same  triple  classification  of 
gods  as  celestial,  intermediate,  and  terrestrial,  which  we  have 
already  met  with  in  R.V.  i.  139,  11,*  and  in  the  Nirukta* 
The  gods  mentioned  in  the  verse  before  ns  as  sprang  from 
Aditi,  might  thus  correspond  to  the  celestial  gods,  among 
whom  the  Adityas  are  specified  by  T&ska  as  the  first  class, 
or  to  the  Adityas  alone.' 

The  hjrmn  before  us  proceeds  in  the  next  verse  (x.  63,  3) 
"  Oladden  for  our  well-being  those  Adityas,  magnified  in 

hymns, energetic,  to  whom  their  mother  the  sky, 

Aditi,  (or  the  infinite  sky),^  dwelling  in  the  aerial  mountains, 
supplies  the  sweet  ambrosial  fluid."  This  verse,  in  which 
Aditi  is  either  identified  with,  or  regarded  as  an  epithet 
of,  the  sky,  appears  rather  to  confimi  the  view  I  have 
taken  of  the  one  which  precedes.  The  tenor  of  R.V.  x. 
65,  9,  quoted  in  a  previous  foot-note  (*),  seems,  however, 
opposed  to  this  identification  of  Aditi  with  the  sky,  as  she 
and  her  sons  the  Adityas  are  there  mentioned  separately  from 
the  other  gods  who  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  difierent 
spheres ;  though  the  last  named  classification  may  be  meant 
to  simi  up  all  the  gods  before  enimierated,  and  so  to  com- 
prehend the  Adityas  also. 

But  even  if  we  suppose  that  in  the  preceding  passages  it 
is  intended  to  identify  Aditi  with  the  sky,  this  identification 

^  Both,  in  his  Lencon,  understands  the  word  Aditi  in  this  passage  to  mean 
'^infinity/'  the  boundlessness  of  heaven  as  opposed  to  the  limitation  of  earth. 

s  The  same  threefold  origin  of  the  gods,  together  with  the  use  of  the  word 
'*  waters,'*  to  denote  the  intermediate  region,  is  found  also  in  x.  49,  2,  where  it  is 
■aid :  ^*  The  gods,  both  those  who  are  tne  offspring  of  the  sky,  of  the  earth,  and 
of  the  [atmospheric]  waters,  have  assigned  to  me  the  name  of  Indra;"  and  in  x. 
65,  9,  after  mentioning  Paijanya,  Yclta,  Indra,  Y&yu,  Yaruna,  Mitra,  and  Arya- 

man,  the  poet  says :  **  We  iuToke  the  divine  Adityas,  Aditi,  those  (gods)  who  are 
terrestrial,  celestial,  who  (exist)  in  the  atmospheric  waters.''  The  word  ^'waters" 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  atmosphere,  in  ii.  38,  11 ;  Tiii.  43,  2;  and  x.  45,  1.  Com- 
pore  also  vii.  6,  7. 

s  Nirukta  xii.  85 :  AthAto  dytuthdnd  devaganAh  \  tetMm  Adity&h  prathamd- 
gi&mino  bhavanti  \ 

^  The  word  for  "sky"  here  is  Dyaus,  which  must  therefore  be  in  this  passage 
regarded  as  feminine,  though,  as  we  haTe  seen,  it  is  generally^  masculine,  and 
diesignated  as  father.  In  t.  59, 8,  the  words  dymu  and  aditi  are  similarly  united : 
mimdtu  dyaur  aditihj  etc. 
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ii  Teiy  far  from  being  conaistently  maintamed  in  the  hymns. 
And  it  is  equally  difficult  to  take  the  word  as  a  synonyme  of 
the  Earth.  For  although^  as  we  have  seen,  Aditi  is  giTen  in 
the  Nighantu  as  one  of  the  names  of  the  Earth,  and  in  the  dual 
as  equivalent  to  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  though  in  E.y .  i.  72^ 
9,  and  Atharva  Veda,  xiii.  1,  38,  she  appears  to  be  identified 
with  the  Earth,^  we  find  her  in  many  passages  of  the  Rig 
Yeda  mentioned  separately,  and  as  if  she  were  distinct  from 
both  the  one  and  the  other.  Thus,  in  ui.  54,  19,  20,  it  is 
said :  "  May  the  Earth  and  the  Heaven  hear  us  ...  .  May 
Aditi  with  the  Adityas  hear  us ;"  v.  46,  3 :  '^  I  invoke  Aditi, 
Heaven  (svah).  Earth,  Sky,"  etc. ;  vi.  51,  5 :  '*  Father  Heaven, 

beneficent  mother  Earth be  gracious  to  us ;  all  ye 

Adityas,  Aditi,  imited,  grant  us  mighty  protection ;''  ix.  97, 58 : 
**  May  Mitra,  Yaruna,  Aditi,  Ocean,  Earth,  and  Heaven  in- 
crease this  to  us ;"  X.  64,  4 :  ''  Aditi,  Heaven  and  Earth," 
eto. ;  X.  36,  2 :  "  Heaven  and  Earth,  the  wise  and  pious,  pro- 
tect us,"  etc. ;  .  .  .  .  3 :  '*  May  Aditi,  the  mother  of  Mitra 
and  the  opulent  Yaruna,  preserve  us  from  every  calamity.'^ 
See  also  x.  92,  11.  The  most  distinct  text  of  all,  however,  is 
X.  63,  10 :  *'  (We  invoke)  the  excellent  protectress  the  Earth, 
the  fiiultless  Heaven,  the  sheltering  *and  guiding  Aditi :  let 
us  ascend  for  our  well-being  the  divine  bark,  well  rowed, 
ftee  from  imperfection,  which  never  leaks."  *  Y&j.  S.  xviii.  22 : 
'^May  Earth,  and  Aditi,  and  Diti,  and  Heaven,  etc.,  etc., 
satisfy  him  with  my  sacrifice,^'  etc. 

In  the  Satapatha  Brfthmana,  indeed,  it  is  said  (ii.  2,  1, 
19)  :  "  Aditi  is  this  earth  ;  she  is  this  supporter,"  etc. ;  and 
in  another  passage  (v.  3,  1,  4) :  "  Aditi  is  this  earth ;  she  is 
the  wife  of  the  gods."  (See  alro  viii.  2,  1,  10 ;  xi.  1,  3,  3). 
But  this  seems  to  be  a  later  view. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  Aditi  is  placed  by  Yftska 
at  the  head  of  the  goddesses  of  the  intermediate  region.. 
If,  however,  the  same  ancient  writer  has  done  rightly  ia 

1  R.y.  i.  72,  9 :  **  The  earth,  the  mother,  Aditi  stood  in  power  with  her 
ndght^  sons  for  the  support  of  the  hird."  The  word  aditi  may,  however,  he  here 
an  epithet.    A.V.  xiii.  1,  88  :   Yaf&hpfihityd  Adityd,  upattt^  etc. 

*  This  verse  occurs  also  in  the  Ydj.  S.  xxi.  6 ;  and  Ath.  V.  vii.  6, 3. 
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placing  the  Adityas  among  the  deities  of  the  celestial  sphere 
(Nir.  xii.  35),  Aditi  their  mother  ought  surely  to  have  found 
her  place  in  the  same  class,  as  it  is  scarcely  conceiyable  that 
the  composers  of  the  hymn  should  have  thought  of  thus 
separating  the  parent  from  her  offspring.  But  Yftska  is  here 
merely  following  the  order  of  the  list  of  words  (for  it  can 
hardly  be  called  a  classification)  which  he  found  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  the  Nighantu ;  and  in  following  this  list  (to  which 
he  no  doubt  attached  a  certain  authority)  he  has  had  to 
specify  Yaruna,  who  is  twice  named  in  it,  not  only  among 
the  celestial  gods  (xii.  21),  among  whom  as  an  Aditya  he  was 
properly  ranked,  but  also  among  the  gods  of  the  intermediate 
region^  (x.  3). 

In  the  following  verse  Aditi  is  named  along  with  another 
goddess  or  personification,  Diti,  who,  from  the  formation  of 
her  name,  appears  to  be  intended  as  an  antithesis,  or  as  a 
complement,  to  Aditi  (v.  62,  8) :  "  Ye,  Mitra  and  Varuna, 
ascend  your  car,  of  golden  form  at  the  break  of  dawn,  (your 
car)  with  iron  supports  at  the  setting^  of  the  sun,  and  thence 
ye  behold  Aditi  and  Diti."'  Sayana  here  understands  Aditi 
of  the  earth  as  an  indivisible  whole,  and  Diti  as  representing 
the  separate  creatures  on  its  surface.  In  his  essay  on  "  The 
Highest  Gods  of  the  Arian  Races"  (Joum.  Germ.  Or.  Society, 
.vi.  71),  Professor  Roth  translates  these  two  words  by  "the 
eternal,"  and  "the  perishable."  In  his  Lexicon,  however, 
the  same  author  (s.v.)  describes  Diti  "  as  a  goddess  associated 
with  Aditi,  without  any  distinct  conception,  and  merely,  as  it 
appears,  as  a  contrast  to  her."     Aditi  may,  however,  here 

1  Roth,  in  bis  remarks  on  Nir.  x.  4,  offers  the  following  explanation  of  this 
circumstance :  "  Varii^  who,  of  all  the  gods,  ought  to  have  been  assigned  to  the 
highest  sphere,  appears  here  in  the  middle  rank,  because,  among  his  creative  and 
regulative  functions,  the  direction  of  the  waters  in  the  heavens  is  one." 

*  I  here  follow  Both,  who,  in  the  Joum.  Germ.  Or.  Society,  vi.  71,  and  in  his 
XiOxicon,  renders  the  word  uditd  sitryasya  here  by  "  setting  of  the  sun."  Sayana 
goes  tbe  length  of  explaining  this  phrase  by  apardhna,  *'  afternoon,"  in  his  note 
t>n  V.  76,  3,  mough  not  in  the  passage  before  us. 

'  These  two  words,  aditi  and  ditif  occur  also  in  a  passage  of  the  Vajasaneyi 
Sanhitd,  (x.  16),  which  is  partly  the  same  as  the  present.  The  concluding  clause 
{^tatof  ehaksMtam  aditim  ditineha^  is  thus  explained  by  the  commentator  : 
^*  Thence  behold  \o  Varuija  and  Mitra]  the  man  who  is  not  poor  {aditi ^adina)^ 
i,e,  who  observes  tne  prescribed  ordinances,  and  him  who  is  poor  {diti^dina)^  who 
follows  the  practices  of  the  atheists." 
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xepresent  the  sky,  and  Diti  the  earth;  or,  if  we  are  right 
in  understanding  the  verse  before  us  to  describe  two  distinct 
appearances  of  Mitra  and  Yaruna,  one  at  the  rising  and  the 
other  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  Aditi  might  possibly  stand  for 
the  whole  of  nature  as  seen  by  day,  and  Diti  for  the  creation 
as  seen  by  night.  At  all  events  the  two  together  appear  to 
be  put  by  the  poet  for  the  entire  aggregate  of  visible  nature.^ 
Diti  occurs  again  as  a  goddess,  but  without  Aditi,  in  another 
place  (viL  15,  12) :  "  You,  Agni,  and  the  divine  Savitr  and 
Bhaga,  (bestow)  renown  with  descendants ;  and  Diti  confers 
what  is  desirable."  S&yana  here  explains  Diti  as  meaning  a 
particular  goddess.  Roth  (s.v.)  considers  her  to  be  a  personi- 
fication  of  liberality  or  opulence.  Diti  is  also  mentioned 
along  with  Aditi  as  a  goddess,  A.Y.  xv.  6,  7,  and  xv.  18,  4 ; 
Y&j.  S.  xviii.  22 ;  and  in  A.  Y.  vii.  7, 1,  her  sons  are  mentioned. 
These  sons,  the  Daityas,  are  well  known  in  later  Indian 
mythology  as  the  enemies  of  the  gods. 

In  the  following  remarkable  verse  Aditi  embraces  and  re- 
presents the  whole  of  nature.  She  is  the  source  and  substance 
of  all  things  celestial  and  intermediate,  divine  and  human, 
present  and  future  (i.  89, 10) :  ''  Aditi  is  the  sky ;  Aditi  is  the 
intermediate  firmament ;  Aditi  is  the  mother,  and  father,  and 
son ;  Aditi  is  all  the  gods,  and  the  five  tribes ;'  Aditi  is  what- 
ever has  been  bom ;  Aditi  is  whatever  shall  be  bom."' 

^  The  words  adiii  and  diti  occur  together  in  another  passage,  iv.  2, 11  {ditiOeha 
rAtva  aditim  uru»hya)y  where  S&ya^a  translates  diti  hy  **t^e  liberal  man/'  and 
iiditi  hy  the  illiberal,  while  Both  renders  them  by  ** wealth"  and  *^ penary"  re- 
■pectivcly. 

'  In  another  place,  vi.  51,  11,  Aditi  is  invoked,  along  with  Indra,  the  earth, 
the  ^und  {ksh&ma\  Piishan,  Bhaga,  and  the  five  tribes  {j>anch«^an&K),  to  bestow 
blessings.  Are  the  "five  tribes"  to  be  understood  here,  and  in  B.Y.  x.  63,  4,  5» 
with  some  old  commentators  (see  Nir.  iii.  8)  of  the  Gandharras,  Pitrs,  Devas, 
Asuras,  and  B&kshasas ;  or  with  the  Aitareya  Br&hmana  quoted  by  Sdrana  on 
i.  89,  io,  of  gods,  men,  Gandhanras,  Apsarasas,  serpents,  and  Piti^  (the  Gan- 
dharTas  and  Apsarasas  bein^  taken  as  one  class)  ?  Perhaps  we  should  rather 
understand  the  term  as  denoting  the  whole  pantheon,  or  a  particular  portion  of  it. 
In  B.V.  X.  55,  3,  paneha  devdhf  the  five  gods,  or  classes  of  gods  T?),  are  mentioned. 

>  Professor  Both,  in  the  Joum.  Germ.  Or.  Society,  yi.  68  f.,  nas  the  following 

observations  on  Aditi  and  the  Adityas .   *'  There  (in  the  highest  heaven)  dwell 

ftnd  reign  those  eods  who  bear  in  common  the  name  of  Adityas.  We  must,  how* 
efver,  if  we  would  discover  their  earliest  character,  abandon  the  conceptions  which 
in  a  later  age,  and  even  in  that  of  the  heroic  poems,  were  entertained  regarding 
these  deities.  According  to  this  conception  they  were  twelve  sun-gods,  bearing 
evident  reference  to  the  twelve  months.    But  for  the  most  ancient  period  we  must 
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S&yana  states  that  here  Aditi  is  either  the  earth,  or  the 
mother  of  the  gods,  and  that  she  is  lauded  under  the  cha- 
racter of  universal  nature.^  Y&ska  says  (Nir.  iv.  2,  3),  that 
the  variety  of  Aditi's  manifestations  (mbhuti)  is  here  set  forth. 
This  text  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  hymn  addressed  to  all  the 
godsy  and  does  not  appear  to  have  any  connexion  with  the 
verses  which  precede,  from  which  it  derives  no  elucidation.^ 

The  signification,  "earth"  or  "nature,"  may  be  that  in  which 
the  word  Aditi  is  emidoyed  in  R.  V.  i.  24,  1,  2 :  "  of  which 
god,  now,  of  which  of  all  the  immortals,  shall  we  invoke  the 
amiable  name  P  who  shall  give  us  back  to  the  great  Aditi, 
that  I  may  behold  my  father  and  my  mother  P  2.  Let  us 
invoke  the  amiable  name  of  the  divine  Agni,  the  first  of  the 
immortals ;  he  shall  give  us  back  to  the  great  Aditi,  that  I 
may  behold  my  £Etther  and  my  mother."  These  words  are 
declared  in  the  Aitareya  Br&hmana  to  have  been  uttered  by 
Sunahsepa  when  he  was  about  to  be  immolated  (see  Professor 
Wilson's  Essay  in  the  Journal  of  this  Society,  xiiL  100 ; 
Professor  Eoth's  paper  in  Weber's  Indische  Studien,  i.  46). 
«nd  Miiller's  Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.  pp.  408  ff.).  Whether 
this  be  correct  or  not,  the  words  may  be  imderstood  as 
spoken  by  some  one  in  danger  of  death  from  sickness  or 
otherwise,  who  prayed  to  be  permitted  again  to  behold  the 

hold  fast  the  primary  signification  of  their  name.  They  are  the  inviolable,  im- 
perishable, eternal  beings.  Aditi,  eternity,  or  the  eternal,  is  the  element  which 
•ustains  them  and  is  sustained  by  them.  This  conception  of  Aditi,  from  its  nature, 
has  not  been  carried  out  into  a  distinct  j^ersonification  in  the  Vedas,  though  the 
beginnings  of  such  are  not  wanting,  whilst  later  ages  assume  without  difficulty 

a  goddess  Aditi,  with  the  Adityas  for  her  sons,  without  seriously  enquiring 
further  whence  diis  goddess  herself  comes." 

^  M.  Ad.  Reipier,  E'tude  sur  I'idiome  des  Vedas,  p.  28,  remarks :  '*  Aditi  is  the 
name  of  a  divimty,  a  personification  of  the  AU,  the  mother  of  the  gods." 

'  There  is  a  hymn  (x.  100) — addressed  to  different  gods,  and  where  they  are 
invoked  in  succession — in  wnich  the  words  d  murvatAtim  aditim  vfHimahe  form 
the  conclusion  of  all  the  verses  except  the  last  The  precise  meaning  of  these 
words  was  not  very  clear  to  me,  especially  as  they  have  no  necessary  connection 
with  tbe  preceding  portions  of  the  different  stanzas  in  which  they  occur.  But 
Professor  Aufrecht  suggests  that  the  verb  vfidmake  governs  a  double  accusative, 
and  that  the  words  mean  *'We  ask  Aditi  for  iarvatdii^**  (whatever  that  may 
mean).  In  an  ingenious  excursus  on  ItV.  i.  94,  15  (Orient  und  Occident,  ii. 
619  ff.).  Professor  Benfey  regards  the  word  as  coming  originally  from  the 
same  root  as  the  Latin  B&lui,  of  which  he  supposes  the  primitive  form  to 
have  been  taUotdt,  and  to  have  the  same  signification.  This  sense  certainly  suits 
the  context  of  the  four  passages  on  which  principally  he  founds  it,  viz.,  i.  106,  2 ; 
iiL  64,  ]  1 ;  ix.  96,  4 ;  x.  36,  14.    He  has  not  noticed  the  hymn  before  us. 
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&oe  of  nature.  This  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  the 
epithet  mahi,  ''great/'  applied  in  this  yerse  to  Aditi,  which 
would  not  be  so  suitable  if,  with  Both  {8.v.),  we  imderstood 
the  word  here  in  the  sense  of  "  freedom"  or  "  security.'*  ^ 
If  we  should  understand  the  fitther  and  mother  whom  the 
suppliant  is  anxious  to  behold,  as  meaning  heayen  and  earth 
(see  aboye),  it  would  become  still  more  probable  that  Aditi 
is  to  be  understood  as  meaning  ''  nature.'' 

Whateyer  may  be  thought  of  Benfey's  interpretation  of 
this  word,  as  giyen  in  the  last  note,  the  goddess  Aditi  is  un- 
doubtedly in  many  other  texts  connected  with  the  idea  of 
deliyerance  from  sin.  Thus  at  the  end  of  this  same  hymn 
(L  24,  15)  it  is  said :  "  Yaruna,  loose  us  from  the  upper- 
most, the  middle,  and  the  lowest  bond  Then  may  we,  O 
Aditya,  by  thy  ordinance,  be  without  sin  against  Aditi." 

The  same  reference  is  also  found  in  the  following  texts : 

i.  162,  22 :  ''  May  Aditi  make  us  sinless." 

iL  27,  14 :  "  Aditi,  Mitra,  and  Varuna,  be  gracious,  if  we 
have  committed  any  sin  against  you." 

iv.  12,  4 :  "  Whateyer  offence  we  haye,  through  our  folly, 
oommitted  against  thee  among  men,  0  yoimgest  of  the  gods, 
make  us  fr«e  from  sin  against  Aditi,  take  our  sins  altogether 
away,  0  Agni." 

y.  82,  6 :  ''  May  we  be  free  frx)m  sin  against  Aditi  through 
the  impulsion  of  the  diyine  Sayitr." 

yii.  87,  7 :  "  May  we,  fulfilling  the  ordinances  of  Aditi,  be 
sinless  in  Yaruna,  who  is  gracious  eyen  to  him  who  has  oom- 
mitted sin." 

yii  93,  7 :  "  Whateyer  sin  we  haye  committed,  be  thou 

*  Benfey  in  his  traiulation  of  the  hymn  (Orient  imd  Occident,  i.  33),  though 


he  treats  Aditi  as  a  proper  name,  yet  explains  it  as  denoting  *^  siniessness. 
The  abstract  noun  adititva  occni^s  along  with  andg&ttvoj  ^*  sinicssness,"  in  the 
Mowing  line  (rii.  51,  1) :  onAgAHv  uditUve  turAsa  imam  yqjnam  dadhatm 
§rothamdndhy  "  if  ay  the  mighty  gods,  listening  to  us,  preMrve  this  ceremony  ia 
sinlessness,  and  proisperity."    Though  adititva  is  joined  with  an&g&ttva^  it  uoes 

not  fbUow  that  it  must  hare  the  same  sense. — In  the  Brhad  Ara^yaka  t7panishad| 
p.  53  ff.,  the  name  of  Aditi  is  explained  from  the  root  od^  to  eat :  "  Whatever  he 
created,  he  began  to  eat :  for  Aditi  deriyes  her  name  from  this,  that  she  eats  every 
thing/'— Aditi  is  an  epithet  of  Agni  in  R.V.  iv.  1,  20 ;  vii.  9,  8 ;  and  x.  11,  2 ; 
e(  Aryaman  in  ix.  81, 6 ;  and  of  Dyaus  in  x.  11, 1.  In  vii.  52, 1,  the  wonhippeiv 
wOl  tnat  they  may  be  aditayahy  which  S&yapa  renders  by  akha^iantyAKy  **  in* 
-mcible," 
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(Agni)  compassionate:  may  Aryaman  and  Aditi  remove  it 
from  us." 

X.  12,  8 :  "  May  Mitra  here,  may  Aditi,  may  the  divine 
Savitr  declare  us  sinless  to  Yaruna." 

X.  36,  3 :  "  May  Aditi  preserve  us  from  all  sin  [or 
calamity],''  etc. 

In  these  passages,  where  Aditi  is  supplicated  for  forgive- 
ness of  sin,  we  might  suppose  that  she  was  regarded  as  the^ 
great  power  which  wields  the  forces  of  the  universe,  and 
controls  the  destinies  of  men  by  moral  laws.  But  this  sup- 
position is  weakened  by  the  fact  that  many  others  of  th& 
gods  are  in  the  same  way  petitioned  for  pardon,  as  Savitr 
(iv.  54,  3)  and  other  deities,  as  the  Sun,  Dawn,  Heaven  and 
Earth  (x.  35,  2,  3),  Agni  (iii.  54,  19). 

Though,  as  we  have  seen,  Aditi  is  regarded  as  the  mother 
of  some  of  the  principal  Yedic  deities,  she  is  yet,  in  other 
texts,  represented  as  playing  a  subordinate  part. 

Thus,  in  vii.  38,  4,  she  is  mentioned  as  celebrating  the 
praises  of  Savitri,  along  with  her  sons  Yaruna,  Mitra,  and 
Aryaman ;  and  in  viii.  12,  14,  she  is  declared  to  have  pro- 
duced a  hymn  to  Indra. 

In  a  hymn  of  the  tenth  book  (the  72nd),  supposed  from  itsr 
contents  to  be  of  a  comparatively  late  date,  the  process  of 
creation  is  described  at  greater  length  than  in  any  earlier  pas- 
sage, and  the  share  which  Aditi  took  in  it  is  not  very  intelligibly 
set  forth :  ^  "  1.  Let  us,  in  chaunted  hymns,  with  praise,  declare 
the  births  of  the  gods,— any  of  us  who  in  (this)  latter  age  may 
behold  them.  2.  Brahmanaspati  blew  forth  these  births  like 
a  blacksmith.  In  the  earliest  age  of  the  gods,  the  existent 
sprang  from  the  non-existent.  3.  In  the  first  age  of  the 
gods,  the  existent  sprang  from  the  non-existent :  thereafter 
the  regions  sprang,  thereafter,  from  XJtt&napad.  4.  The  earth 
sprang  from  XJtt&napad,  from  the  earth  sprang  the  regions  r 
Daksha  sprang  from  Aditi^  and  Aditi  from  Daksha.    5.  For 

^  I  have  already  giTen  this  trandatioii  in  ''Sanskrit  Texts,"  vol.  iy.  pp.  10, 11,, 
Iwt  repeat  it  here,  with  some  yariations,  for  the  sake  of  completeness.  See  (ibid. 
p.  12)  the  explanation  of  yerses  4,.6,.  giyen  by  Professor  Both;  and  the  panago 
fnoted  from  mm  aboye. 
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Aditi  was  produced,  she  who  is  thy  daughter,  0  Daksha. 
After  her  the  gods  were  bom,  happy,  partakers  of  immor- 
tality. 6.  When,  gods,  ye  moved,  agitated,  upon  those  waters, 
then  a  violent  dust^  issued  from  you,  as  from  dancers.  7. 
When,  gods,  ye,  like  strenuous  men,^  replenished  the  worlds, 
then  ye  drew  forth  the  sun  which  was  hidden  in  the  (ethe- 
real P)  ocean.  8.  Of  the  eight  sons'  of  Aditi  who  were  bom 
from  her  body,  she  approached  the  gods  with  seven,  and  cast 
out  M&rttanda  (the  eighth).  9.  With  seven  sons  Aditi  ap» 
proached  the  former  generation :  she  again  produced  M&rtt- 
ftnda  for  birth  as  well  as  for  death."  ^ 

Y&ska  has  the  following  remarks  on  verse  4  of  this  hymn 
in  the  Nirukta,  xi.  23 :  *'  Daksha  is,  they  say,  an  Aditya  (or 
son  of  Aditi),  and  is  praised  among  the  Adityas.  And  Aditt 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  daughter  of  Daksha  (according  to 
this  text),  *  Daksha  sprang  from  Adiii,  and  Aditi  from  Daksha/ 
How  can  this  be  possible?  They  may  have  had  the  same 
origin;  or,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  gods,  they  may 
have  been  bom  from  each  other,  and  have  derived  their  sub- 
stance from  each  other." 

The  concurrence  of  both  Daksha  and  Aditi  in  the  produc- 
tion of  some  of  the  gods  is  alluded  to  in  two  other  texts : 

X.  5,  7 :  ''  Being  a  thing  both  non-existent  and  existent  in 
ihe  highest  heaven,  in  the  creation  of  Daksha  and  in  the 
womb  of  Aditi,^  Agni  is  our  firstborn  of  the  ceremony,"  etc. 

X.  64,  5 :  "  At  the  creation,  the  work  of  Daksha,®  thou,  O 
Aditi,  ministerest  to  the  kings  Mitra  and  Yaruna,"  etc. 

Daksha,  though,  as  we  shall  see,  he  is  generally  regarded 
as  one  of  the  Adityas,  is  also  (if  we  are  to  follow  the  com- 
mentators) sometimes  represented  as  their  father,  or  at  least 
as  the  father  of  some  of  the  gods.  Thus  it  is  said  in  vi.  50,  2, 
*'  0  mighty  Siirya,  visit  in  sinlessness  the  resplendent  gods, 

*  Ck)mpare  R.V.  iv.  42,  6. 

>  Tatayah,    Seo  R.Y.  yiii.  6,  18 ;  and  Sama  Y.  ii.  304. 

'  Compare  A.V.  yiii.  9.  21 :  athia-fonir  Aditir  oshla-putrd  \ 

*  The  last  words  seem  to  refer  to  the  name  M&rttk9(]U^  a  word  componnded 
of  mArtta^  derived  apparently  from  mfitaj  **  dead,"  and  m^ifh  **  ^  cfiTS^t"  regarded 
af  a  place  ot  birth. 

^  J)aksha§ya  janmann  Aditer  upasth$, 
'  J)akshatya  vA  AdiU  janmani  vraU, 
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the  sons  of  Daksha,^  who  have  two  birtlis,  are  holy,  true, 
bestial,  adorable,  and  have  Agni  on  their  tongues." 

viL  66,  2.  "  Which  two  wise  gods,  the  mighty  sons  of 
Daksha  (t.^.  Mitra  and  Vanma)  the  deities  have  established 
to  exercise  divine  rule."  * 

In  the  Taittdriya  SanhitA,  i.  2,  3,  1  (p.  309  in  Bibl.  Ind.), 
the  same  epithet  is  aj^ed  to  the  gods :  "  May  those  deities 
who  are  mind-bom,  mind-exerting,  intelligent,  who  have 
Daksha  for  their  father,'  protect  and  deliver  us,"  etc. 

Some  doubt  may  be  thrown  on  the  correctness  of  taking 
Daksha  in  the  preceding  passages  to  represent  a  person,  fixnn 
the  fact  that  in  R.V.  viiL  25,  6,  Mitra  and  Vanma  are  not 
only  called  the  "  strong  sons  of  Daksha"  {sdnd  Dakahasya 
4ukraiii),  but  also  the  "grandsons  of  mighty  strength" 
(napdtd  §00090  mahah).  But  even  if  the  word  Daksha  be 
taken  figuratively  in  this  passage,  it  may  represent  a  person 
in  the  others ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  Daksha  is  sometimes 
%  proper  name,  whikt  this  is  never  the  case,  so  far  as  I  know. 
With  §avaB.  There  is  another  obscure  passage  (iii.  27,  9, 
10  =  8.V.  ii.  827)  in  which  Daksha  may  be  a  proper  name. 

In  the  Satapatha  Br4hmai^  ii.  4, 4,  2,  Daksha  is  identified 
with  Prajftpati,  or  the  creator.^ 

The  part  which  he  plays  in  the  later  mythology  may  be 
seen  by  consulting  Prof.  Wilson's  Vishnu  Pur&na,  pp.  49, 
64  ffl,  115-122,  and  348.  According  to  the  first  account  he 
IB  one  of  Brahm&'s  mind-bom  sons  (p.  49),  and  marries 
Prasuti  (p.  64),  who  bears  to  him  twenty-four  daughters, 
among  whom  Aditi  is  not  qiecified.    In  the  second  account, 

^  The  word  so  rendered  is  Dak^horpUarah,  "having  Daksha  for  their  father." 
fi&Ta^a  explains  it  as  meaning  "  those  who  have  Daiksha  fbr  their  forefather." 

^  Bftya^a  here  departs  from  the  interpretation  he  had  given  on  yi.  50,  2,  and 
exphiins  jDakshO'pitard  aa=haltuya  pdlaiau  wdmifum  vdy "  presenrers,  or  lords,  of 
ibmurth." 

'  The  commentator  explains  the  word  DakshO'pitdrah  M^Dakshahprajdpatir 
utpddako  pethdm  t$,  those  of  whom  the  Praj&pati  Daksha  is  the  generator.  The 
meaning  of  Daktha-piUtrmh  in  B.y.  viii.  62!  10  is  not  very  dear.  SEyana  takes 
it  to  mean  the  prosenren  or  lords  of  food,  it  may,  however,  he  taken  as  a  voca- 
tive, and  i^pUed  to  the  g^ods.  The  word  also  occurs  in  V&j.  S.  xiv.  3,  where  the 
Mmmentator  understands  it  to  siffni^  iftryaaya  pdUiyitri,  '*  preserver  of  strength.*' 

*  See  the  paper  in  a  former  vol.  of  this  Journal,  xx.  40.  In  the  sequel  of  the 
passage  in  the  ^.  P.  Br.  ii.  4,  4,  6,  a  person  named  Daksha,  the  son  of  Parvata, 
18  mentioned. 
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however,  (p.  122)  Aditi  is  menticmed  as  one  of  his  cdxty 
daughters  who,  along  with  Diti,  Dana,  and  ten  others,  is 
•aid  to  have  been  given  in  marriage  to  Kasyapa,  to  whom 
she  (Aditi)  bore  the  twelve  j^dityas.  According  to  the  third 
aocoont  (p.  348),  Aditi  is  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  Daksha, 
and  the  mother  of  Yivasvat,  the  Sun.  In  a  passage  in  one 
of  the  recensions  of  the  Ram&yana  (Schlegel,  i.  31,  Gale.  ed. 
i  29),  in  the  Mah&bh&rata,  and  in  the  Bhftgavata  Purftna, 
ViiL  16,  1  ff.,  Aditi  is  described  as  the  wife  of  Kasyapa,  and 
the  mother  of  Vishnu  in  his  dwarf  incarnation.  (See  Sanskrit 
Texts,  iv.  116  ff.) 

An  older  authority,  however,  the  Yftjasaneyi  Sanhit&,  gives 
quite  a  different  account  of  the  relation  of  Aditi  to  Yishnu, 
as  it  (xxix.  60)  represents  her  to  be  his  wife  {Adityai  Visbfnh 
painyai  charuh. 

rv.  The  AnrrYAS. 

The  sons  of  Aditi  specified  in  R.V.  iL  27,  1,  are  these  six : 
llitra,  Aryaman,  Bhaga,  Yarui^a,  Daksha,  and  Ansa.  In 
ix.  114,  3,  the  Adityas  are  spoken  of  as  seven  in  numben 
but  their  names  are  not  mentioned.^  In  x.  72,  8,  9,  already 
cited  above,  it  is  declared  that  Aditi  had  eight  sons,  of 
whom  she  only  presented  seven  to  the  gods,  casting  out 
M&rtt&nda,  the  eighth,  though  she  is  said  to  have  afterwards 
brought  him  forward.  Here,  again,  the  names  of  the  rest 
are  omitted.  Sftrya  is,  however,  spoken  of  as  an  Aditya  in 
R.Y.  i.  50, 12 ;  i.  191, 9 ;  viii.  90, 11, 12 ;«  and  as  an  Iditeya 
(this  word  equally  means  'son  of  Aditi'),  identified  with 
Agni,  he  is  said  (x.  88, 11),'  to  have  been  placed  by  the  gods 
in  the  sky.  In  viii.  18,  3,  Savitr  is  named  along  with  Bhaga, 
Yaruna,  Mitra,  and  Aryaman,  four  of  the  Adityas,  after  that 

^  See  Sanskrit  Texts,  iv.  101  ff.,  where  these  and  many  other  passages  relating 
to  the  Adityas  arc  quoted. 

*  The  last-mentioned  text  is  as  follows :  Bm^  mahAn  an  SAiya  bal  Aditfa 
mah&n  ati\  ,  .  .  .  Baf  Surya  frwatd  mahdn  om  |  **0  great  art  thoo^  SCLryal 
O  son  of  Aditi,  thou  art  great !  ....  0  Sikrya,  in  renown  tiiou  art  great,"  etc 

*  Yaded  tnam  adadhur  yqfniyAto  dwi  thcuh  SAiymm  Aditeyum,  In  x.  37|  !» 
however,  the  Sun  is  called  the  Son  of  the  Heaven  {dmu  putriffu) ;  and  there  as 
'Will  as  elsewhere  he  is  called  the  eye  of  Mitra  and  Vam^a. 
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class  of  deities]  had  been  celebrated  generally  in  the  pre* 
ceding  yerse.  Stbya  or  Savitr  therefore  appears  to  have  a^ 
certain  claim  to  be  considered  the  seventh  Aditya  (compare 
A.  Y.  xiii.  2, 9,  and  37,  where  the  sim  is  called  the  son  of  Aditi) . 
We  have  seen  above  that  Indra  also  is  in  one  passage  (vii.85,4)^ 
addressed  as  an  Aditya  along  with  Yaruna. 

In  the  Taittirlya  Yeda  (quoted  by  S4yana  on  R.Y.  ii.  27,. 
1)  the  Adityas  are  said  to  be  eight  in  number:  Mitra,. 
Yaruna,  Dh&tr,  Aryaman,  Ansu,  Bhaga,  Indra,  and 
Yivasvat.  Here  five  names  correspond  with  those  given 
in  R.Y.  ii.  27,  1,  while  Dhatr  is  substituted  for  Daksha, 
who  is  omitted,  and  two  names  are  added,  Yivasvat  (who  may 
be  identified  with  Siirya)  and  Indra.  In  one  place  (iii.  1, 3, 3) 
the  Satapatha  Br&hmana  speaks  of  the  Adityas  as  eight ;  but 
in  two  other  passages  (vi.  1,  2,  8 ;  xi.  6,  3,  8)  as  being  twelve 
in  number.  In  the  first  of  these  two  latter  texts  they  are 
said  to  have  sprung  firom  twelve  drops  generated  by  Praja- 
pati  (in  which  case  they  could  not  have  been  sons  of  Aditi)^ 
and  in  the  second  they  are  identified  with  the  twelve  months.^ 
In  the  later  Indian  literature  they  are  always  said  to  be 
twelve  (see  the  passages  quoted  in  "  Sanskrit  Texts,"  iv.  101- 
106). 

In  some  of  the  hymns  where  the  Adityas  are  celebrated, 
they  are  characterized  by  the  epithets  "bright,''  "golden," 
"pure,"  "sinless,"  "blameless,"  "holy,"  "strong,"  (kshat- 
irif/dh,  viii.  56,  1),  "kings,"  "resistless,"  "vast,"  {uravah) 
"deep,"  (gabhirdh)  "sleepless,"  "unwinking,"^  "many-eyed," 
(bhiirpakshdh),  "far-observing,"  "fixed  in  their  purpose.'* 
Distant  things  are  near  to  them,  they  uphold  and  preserve 
the  worlds,  they  see  the  good  and  evil  in  men's  hearts,  they 
punish  sin  (ii.  29,  5),  and  spread  nooses  for  their  enemies 
(ii.  27, 16).'    They  are  supplicated  for  various  boons,  for  pro- 

^  In  the  $.  P.  Br.  iii.  5,  1,  13,  a  dispute  between  the  Adityas  and  An^rasas 
Regarding  a  sacrifice  is  mentioned.    In  the  same  work,  xii.  2,  2,  9,  it  is  said  that 

these  two  classes  of  beings  (the  Adityas  and  Angirasas)  were  both  descendants  of 
Praj&miti,  and  that  they  stroTe  tog^tner  for  the  prionty  in  ascending  to  heayen. 
In  A. v.  xii.  3,  43  f.,  and  xix.  39,  6  also  tiiey  are  connected  with  one  another. 

'  This  is  a  characteristic  of  the  gods  in  general. 

*  In  regard  to  these  deities,  Both  thus 'expresses  himself  in  the  Jonm.  of  the 
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"feection,  o£bpring,  g^dance,  light,  forgiyenefis,  etc.  (see  espe- 
ciaUy  RV.  ii.  27,  1-16). 

The  JLdityas  regarded  as  a  class  of  gods  are  not,  howeyer, 
•eharacterized  so  specifically  in  the  hymns,  as  some  of  the  indi- 
▼idual  deities  who  bear  that  general  designation,  such  as 
Yarona  and  Mitra ;  and  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  giye 
some  account  of  the  two  latter,  (with  whose  names  that  of 
Aryaman  is  sometimes  associated),  omitting  any  further 
Teference  to  Bhaga  and  Ansa,  who  are  rarely  mentioned,  and 
to  Daksha,  of  whom  something  has  been  already  said.  S(brya 
4Uid  Sayitr  will  be  treated  separately. 

V.    MlTRA  AND  VaKXJNA. 

These  two  deities  are  yery  frequently  found  in  conjunction. 
Yaruna  is  also  often  separately  celebrated ;  Mitra  but  seldom. 
Their  frequent  association  is  easily  explained  if  the  commen- 
tators are  right  in  imderstanding  Mitra  to  represent  the  day, 
and  Yaruna  the  night.  Thus,  S&yana  says  on  II.Y.  i.  89,  3 : 
^'  Mitra  is  the  god  who  presides  oyer  the  day,  according  to 
the  Yedic  text,  'the  day  is  Mitra's;'"  and  again,  "Yaruna 
is  deriyed  from  the  root  vr,  to  coyer ;  he  enyelops  the  wicked 
in  his  snares ;  and  is  the  god  who  rules  oyer  the  night,  ac- 
cording to  the  text,  '  the  night  is  Yaruna's.'  "^  In  the  same 
way  the  commentator  on  the  Taittiriya  Sanhit&,  i.  8,  16,  1 
(Bibl.  Ind.  yol.  ii.  p.  164)  affirms  that  the  "word  Mitra  de- 
notes the  sun,"  and  that  the  "  word  Yaruna  signifies  one  who 

<}ena.  Or.  Society,  tI.  69 :  "  The  eternal  and  inviolable  element  in  which  the 

Adityas  dwell,  and  which  forms  their  essence,  is  the  celestial  light.  The  Adit;  as, 
the  gods  of  this  light,  do  not  therefore  by  any  means  coincide  with  any  of  the 
foims  in  which  lignt  is  manifested  in  the  universe.  They  are  neither  sun,  nor 
moon,  nor  stars,  nor  dawn,  but  the  eternal  sustainers  of  this  luminous  life,  which 
exists  as  it  were  behind  all  these  phenomena." 

*  Sec  also  his  note  on  i.  141,  9,  where  he  gives  the  same  explanation  regarding 
Mitra  and  Yaruna,  and  adds  that  Aryaman  is  the  god  who  goes  between  the  other 
two.  According  to  his  note  on  i.  90,  1,  Aryaman  is  the  god  who  makes  the  di- 
vision of  day  and  night.  Compare  also  his  note  on  ii.  38,  8,  where  he  says  that 
Yaruna  is  represented  as  giving  resting-places  to  creatures  after  sunset,  because 
he  carries  on  the  affairs  of  the  night  {rutrer  nirvuhakatvat).  In  i.  86,  1,  Mitra 
and  Yaruna  are  invoked  along  with  Agni,  Nieht  and  Sayitr :  '^I  invoke  first  Agni 
for  our  welfare ;  I  invoke  hither  Mitra  and  Yaruna  to  our  aid ;  I  invoke  Night 
who  gives  rest  to  the  world ;  I  invoke  the  divine  Savitr  to  our  assistance."  See 
tdso  what  is  said  of  Mitru  awakening  men,  in  iii.  59,  1,  which  vtill  be  quoted 
below. 
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envelope  like  darkness,  according  to  the  text  (of  the  Taittiriya 
Br&hmana,  i.  7,  10,  1,  vol.  i.  p.  153)  '  the  day  is  Mitra's  and 
the  night  is  Varuna's.' "  In  R.V.  viiL  41,  3,  it  is  said  of  the 
latter,  ''  The  beautiful  god  has  embraced  the  nights,  by  his 
wisdom  he  has  established  the  days,  and  everything  per- 
fectly." In  another  place  (on  II.V.  viL  87,  1)  Sayana  says 
that  it  is  the  setting  sun  which  is  called  Yaruna. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  characteristics  of 
these  gods,  as  represented  in  the  Rig  Yeda.  Yaruna  is 
sometimes,  at  least,  visible  to  his  worshippers.  Thus,  ia 
i.  25,  18,  the  nshi  says :  ^  I  beheld  him  who  is  visible  to 
all ;  I  beheld  his  chariot  upon  the  ground/*  In  vii.  88,  2, 
also,  the  poet  exclaims :  "When  I  have  obtained  a  vision  of 
Yaruna,  I  have  regarded  his  lustre  as  resembling  that  of 
AgnL"^  Mighty  and  fixed  in  purpose,  he  sits  in  his  abode 
exercising  sovereignty  (i.  25,  10).  He  is  arrayed  in  golden 
mail,^  and  surroimded  by  his  messengers  or  angels,  spasak 
(v.  13).  His  house  is  said  to.  have  a  thousand  doors  (vii. 
88,  5).  Again  he  is  described  as  occupying,  along  with 
Mitra,  a  palace  supported  by  a  thousand  columns^  (ii.  41,  5 ; 
V.  62,  6).  The  two  deities  ascend  their  chariot,  which  is 
drawn  by  horses  and  is  golden-coloured  at  the  break  of  day, 
and  takes  the  hue  of  iron  at  the  setting  of  the  sun.^  Mounted 
on  their  car,  and  soaring  in  the  highest  empyrean,  they  behold 
all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  (v.  62,  4,  8  ;v.  63,  1).  Yaruna 
is  said  to  be  farsighted  (i.  25, 5, 16 ;  viii.  90,  2)  ;  and  thousand- 
eyed  (vii.  34,  10).  The  sim  is  called  his  golden- winged 
messenger  (x.  123,  6),  or  in  other  places,  the  eye  of  Mitra  and 
Yaruna  (vii.  61, 1 ;  vii.  63, 1 ;  x.  37, 1),  just  as  the  same  luminary 
is  said  by  Hesiod  (0pp.  et  Dies,  265)  to  be  the  eye  of  Jupiter,^ 
TIAvra  t^v  Jto9  d<l)6a\fi6^  koI  iraina  vor^afv;.     Along  with 

1  See  Both's  article  on  "  The  highest  gods  of  the  Arian  races."  Joum.  Germ.  Or. 
Society,  vi.  71. 

s  Golden  mail  is  also  assigned  to  Sayitr  (iv.  53,  2). 

s  Compare  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  1  ff.    Aegia  Solis  erat  sublimihos  alta  oolomnis,  etc. 

A  I  follow  Both  here  in  nnderstanding  uditA  turyatya  not  of  the  riting  (as  the 
phrase  generally  means),  but  of  the  teitinp  of  the  sun.  It  is  thus  only  that  the 
uon  colour  of  tne  chariot  becomes  intellieible. 

•  See  Max  MtQler's  Essay  on  Comp.  Mythol.  in  the  Oxford  Essays  for  1856, 
p.  53. 
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Aryvmrni,  another  of  the  Adityas,  these  two  gods  are  called 
Bim-eyed  (yii.  66,  10).  They  are  also  denominated  supdni, 
ihe  beautiM  or  skilftd-handed.  Yarona  is  frequently  spoken 
of  as  a  king  (i.  24,  7,  8;  ii.  7,  4;  iv.  1,  2 ;  v.  40,  7;  vii.  64, 1; 
X.  103,  9;  X.  173,  5) ;  as  king  of  all  (x.  132,  4) ;  os  king  of 
aU,  both  gods  and  men  (ii.  27,  10) ;  as  king  of  the  imiverse 
(▼.  85,  3),  and  of  all  that  exists  (vii.  87,  6) ;  as  an  imiyersal 
monarch,  samrAt  (i.  25, 10 ;  ii.  28,  6 ;  v.  85, 1 ;  Ti.  68,  9 ;  viii. 
^,  1);  as  a  self-dependent  ruler,  war&t  (ii.  28,  1).  The 
same  epithets  of  king  and  nniyeiiBal  monarch  are  also  applied 
in  other  places  to  Mitra  and  Yaruna  conjointly  (as  in  i.  71, 9 ; 
i  136,  1,  4;  i.  137,  1 ;  ii.  28,  9;  v.  62,  6;  v.  63,  2,  3,  5,  7; 
T.  66,  2;  V.  68,  2;  Tii.  64,  2;  viii.  23,  30;  viii.  25,  4,  7,  8; 
Till.  90,  2;  X.  65,5).i 

Power,  martial  strength,  or  sovereign  authority,  kshatira, 
18  also  constantly  predicated  of  one  or  both  of  these  deities ; 
and  they  as  well  as  the  Adityas  generally  are  denominated 
the  strong,  or  martial,  gods,  kshattriydh  (as  in  i.  24,  6 ;  i» 
26,  6;  i.  186,  1;  v.  66,  3;  v.  67,  1;  v.  68,  1,  3;  vi.  49,  1; 
vi.  61,  10;  vi.  67,  5,  6;  vii.  34,  11;  vii.  64,  2;  viii.  25,  8; 
viii.  56,  1 ;  viii.  90,  5).  They  are  also  designated  as  rudrdh, 
the  terrible  (v.  70,  2,  3) ;  as  asurdh,  the  divine  (vii.  36,  2 ; 
viii.  25,  4) ;  as  the  divine  and  lordly  deities  {asurd  tdv  aryd) 
among  the  gods  (vii.  65,  2).  The  epithet  asura^  divine,  is 
frequently  applied  to  Yaruna  in  particular  (ns  in  i.  24,  14; 
ii  27, 10 ;  v.  85,  5 ;  viii.  42,  1),  though  it  ii  also  given  ta 
other  deities  of  the  Yedic  pantheon. 

Another  word  employed  to  express  their  divine  power,  or 
wisdom,  is  mdyd ;  and  Yaruna  is  sometimes  called  the  mdyifiy 
the  possessor  of  this  attribute  (vi.  48,  14 ;  vii.  28,  4 ;  x.  99, 
10 ;  X.  147,  5).  While  in  some  places  (iii.  61,  7 ;  v.  63,  4) 
this  quality  {mdyd)  is  ascribed  to  the  two  deities  themselves, 
in  other  verses  of  the  last  quoted  hymn  (v.  63,  3,  7)  they  are 
said  to  cause  the  heaven  to  rain,  and  to  uphold  their  ordi- 

1  The  same  deities  with  Aryaman  arc  called  kings  in  L  41,  3 ;  and  kincs  of 
m^  (r4;V}fwif  eharthaninAm)  in  x.  26,  6.  In  vii.  66, 11,  it  is  said:  **The  ungs 
Kitra,  Varu^a,  and  Aryaman,  who  established  the  year,  the  month,  and  the  day, 
etc.  enjoy  nnriyalled  dominion  {kshattra). 
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nances,  through  the  power  (rndt/d)  of  the  divine  being 
(asura).  It  might  appear  as  if  the  word  asura  denoted  here 
some  great  Being  distinct  from,  and  superior  to,  Mitra  and 
Varuna,  through  whose  strength  they  acted ;  but  in  another 
hymn  (v.  85,  5,  6)  the  term  amra  is  distinctly  used  as  an 
epithet  of  Yaruna  himself. 

The  grandeetcosmical  functions  are  aacribed  to  Varuna. 
Possessed  of  illimitable  resources,  this  divine  being  has  meted 
out,  created,  and  upholds,  heaven  and  earth  ;  he  dwells  in  all 
worlds  as  sovereign  ruler ;  indeed,  the  three  worlds  are.  em- 
braced within  him  (iv.  42,  3,  4;  vL  70,  1 ;  vii.  86,  1 ;  vii. 
87,  5,  6 ;  viii.  41,  4,  5, 10 ;  viii.  42,  1).  The  wind  which 
resoimds  through  the  atmosphere  is  his  breath  (vii.  87,  2). 
He  has  opened  boimdless  paths  for  the  sim,^  which  be  placed 
in  the  heavens,  and  has  hollowed  out  channels  for  the  rivers, 
which  flow  by  his  command  (i.  24,  8 ;  ii.  28,  4 ;  viL  87,  5). 
By  his  wonderful  contrivance  the  rivers  pour  their  waters 
into  the  one  ocean,  but  never  fill  it.^  ^His  ordinances  are 
fixed  and  unassailable.^  They  rest  on  him,  unshaken,  as  upon 
a  mountain ;  through  their  operation,  the  moon  walks  in 
brightness,  and  the  stars  which  appear  in  the  nightly  sky 
mysteriously  vanish  in  daylight  (i.  24,  10 ;  i.  25,  6,  10 ;  i. 
44,  14 ;  i.  141,  9  ;  ii.  1,  4 ;  ii.  28,  8 ;  iii.  54,  18 ;  viii.  25,  2). 
Neither  the  birds  flying  in  the  air,  nor  the  rivers  in  their 
sleepless  flow,  can  attain  a  knowledge  of  his  power  or  his 
wrath  (i.  24,  6).  His  messengers  behold  both  worlds  (viL 
87,  3).*  He  knows  the  flight  of  birds  in  the  sky,  the  path  of 
ships  on  the  ocean,  the  course  of  the  far-travelling  wind,  and 
beholds  all  the  secret  things  that  have  been,  or  shall  be  done 
(i.  25,  7,  9,  11).     No  creature  can  even  wink  without  him 

^  In  yii.  60,  4,  Mitra,  Vanu^a,  and  Aryaman  are  said  to  open  out  paths  for  the 
son. 

»  See  Roth  on  "  The  highest  gods  of  the  Arian  races,"  p.  71 ;  and  Illustrations 
of  Nirukta,  p.  78.  Compare  Ecclesiastes,  i.  7  :  "  All  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea ; 
yet  the  sea  is  not  fiill :  unto  the  place  from  whence  the  rivers  come,  thither  they 
return  again." 

3  See  Roth  in  the  Joum.  Amer.  Or.  Society,  iii.  341 ;  and  Miiller's  Anc.  Sansk. 
lit.  p.  634,  note  2. 

*  The  alert  and  invincihle  messengers  of  Mitra  and  Varuna  are  also  mentioned 
in  yi.  67,  5.  The  same  word  *paf  is  used  in  i.  33,  8,  where  Indra's  messengers 
seem  to  he  spoken  of. 
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:(iL  28y  6).  He  witnesses  men's  trutb.  and  falsehood  (vii.  49, 
-3).  He  instructs  the  rishi  Yasishtha  in  mysteries  (vii.  87, 4). 
In  the  sixteenth  hymn  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Atharva 
Veda,  his  power  and  his  omniscience  are  thus  celebrated : 

"  1.  The  great  One  who  rules  over  these  worlds  beholds 
(all)  as  if  he  were  close  at  hand.  When  any  man  thinks  he 
is  doing  aught  by  stealth,  the  gods  know  it  all ;  2.  (and  they 
perceive)  every  one  who  stands,  or  walks,  or  glides  along 
secretly,  or  withdraws  into  bis  house,  or  into  any  lurking- 
place.  Whatever  two  persons,  sitting  together,  devise, 
Yaruna  the  king  knows  it,  (being  present  there  as)  a  third.^ 
3.  This  earth,  too,  belongs  to  Yaruna  the  king,  and  that  vast 
aky  whose  ends  are  so  far  off.  The  two  seas  [the  ocean  and 
the  atmosphere]^  are  Yaruna's  loins ;  he  resides  in  this  small 
pool  of  water.  4.  He  who  should  flee  far  beyond  the  sky, 
would  not  there  escape  from  Yaruna  the  king.^  His  messen- 
,gers,  descending  from  heaven,  traverse  this  world ;  thousand- 
eyed,  they  look  across  the  whole  earth.  5.  King  Yaruna 
•perceives  all  that  exists  within,  as  well  as  beyond,  heaven 
and  earth.  The  winkings  of  men's  eyes  are  all  numbered  by 
him.^  He  moves  (all)  these  (things)  as  a  gamester  throws 
his  dice.  6.  May  thy  destructive  nooses,  0  Yaruna,  which  are 
<sast  seven-fold,  and  three-fold,  ensnare  the  man  who  speaks 
lies,  and  pass  by  him  who  speaks  truth."  ^ 

Yaruna  is  supposed  to  have  unlimited  control  over  the 
destinies  of  mankind.  He  is  said  to  have  a  hundred,  a 
thousand  remedies ;  is  continually  supplicated  to  drive  away 
evil  (nirrti)  and  sin  (i.  24,  9) ;  to  forgive  sin  (ii.  28,  5,  7,  9 ; 

'  In  R.V.  X.  11, 1,  Agni  is  compared  to  Yaruna  in  omniscience;  which  seems 
to  shew  that  this  is  an  attribute  in  which  Vam^a  was  regarded  as  pre-eminent. 
With  verses  1  and  2,  compare  Psalm  cxxxix.  1-4,  and  St.  Matthew  XTiii.  20. 

*  Compare  Genesis,  i.  7,  and  Psalm  cxlviii.  4. 

'  With  this  verse  compare  verses  7-10  of  the  Psalm  just  referred  to. 

*  Compare  St.  Matthew,  x,  30. 

*  The  nymn  is  concluded  by  two  verses,  containing  imprecations.  After  giving 
a  German  translation  of  the  whole  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Atharva  Veda,  pago 
19  f.  (Tubingen,  1856)  Professor  Roth  remarks  as  follows :  **  There  is  no  hymn 
in  the  whole  Vcdic  literature  which  expresses  the  divine  omniscience  in  such 
forcible  terms  as  this ;  and  yet  this  beautiful  description  has  been  degraded  into 
an  introduction  to  an  imprecation.  But  in  this,  as  in  many  other  passages  of  thiii 
Veda,  it  is  natural  to  conjecture  that  existing  fragments  of  older  hymns  liavo  been 
used  to  deck  out  magical  formulas.    The  first  live,  or  even  six  verses  uf  this  hymn 

-might  bo  regarded  as  a  fragment  of  this  sort." 

VOL.  I. — [new  sbbies].  6 
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V.  85,  7,  8) ;  he  is  entreated  not  to  steal  away,  but  to  pro- 
long, life  (i.  24,  11 ;  i.  25,  12)  ;  and  to  spare  the  suppliant 
who  daily  transgresses  his  laws  (i.  25,  1^  2).  In  many  places 
mention  is  made  of  the  bonds,  or  nooses,  with  which  he  seizes 
and  punishes  transgressors  (i.  24,  15 ;  i.  25,  21 ;  vi.  74,  4 ;  x. 
85,  24).  Mitra  and  Varuna  conjointly  are  spoken  of  in  one 
passage  (vii.  7,  65,  2)  as  armed  with  many  nooses  for  false- 
hood {bhuripdsd  anrtoBya) ;  and  in  another  place  (vii.  84,  2) 
Indra  and  Yaruna  are  described  as  binding  with  bonds  not 
formed  of  rope  {seffbhir  arcyjubhih  sinithah) ;  on  the  other 
hand  Varuna  is  said  to  be  gracious  even  to  him  who  has  com- 
mitted sin  (viL  87,  7).  He  is  the  wise  guardian  of  immor- 
tality {amrtasya  gopd) ;  he  and  Yama  living  in  self-dependent 
blessedness  will  be  beheld  in  the  next  world  by  the  departed 
(x.  14,  7).^ 

That  Yaruna,  far  more  than  any  other  god,  was  regarded 
as  possessing  a  high  moral  character,  as  well  as  a  placable 
disposition,  appears  not  only  from  the  passages  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  but  also  from  the  two  hymns  (vii.  86,  and 
vii.  89)  translated  by  Prof.  Miiller  in  his  Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.  pp. 
540  f.;  in  which  the  worshipper,  while  palliating  his  sins, 
implores  the  god's  forgiveness,  and  entreats  that  his  life  may 
be  spared.^  In  another  place  (vii.  88,  4  ff )  the  same  rishi 
alludes  to  his  previous  friendship  with  Yaruna,  and  to  the 
favours  the  god  had  formerly  conferred  upon  him,  and  en- 
quires why  they  had  now  ceased : — "  Yaruna  placed  Yasishtha 
on  his  boat :  by  his  power  the  wise  and  mighty  deity  made 


^  In  the  Jornnal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society  for  1855,  pp.  237  ff.,  Prof. 
Weber  communicates  from  the  $atapatha  Brdhma^a  (xi.  G,  1,  1  ff.)  a  legend 
regarding  Varuna  and  his  son  Bhfgu.  The  latter  had  esteemed  himself  superior 
to  his  father  in  wisdom,  and  was  desired  by  him  to  visit  the  four  points  of  the 
compass,  where  he  witnesses  certain  yisions  of  retribution  in  the  other  world. 
Prof.  Weber  accompanies  this  legend  with  some  very  interesting  remarks. 
Among  other  things,  he  observes  tnat  the  legend  is  shewn  to  be  ancient  from 
the  high  position  wnich  it  assigns  to  Varuna,  who  appears  to  be  conceived  as  the 
lord  of  tne  uniyerse,  seated  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  from  which  he  surveys  the 
places  of  punishment  situated  all  round  him.  Yarui^,  he  adds,  is  represented  in 
the  ^atapatha  Br&hma^  xiii.  3,  6,  5,  as  having  the  form  of  a  fair,  bald,  toothless, 
(with  projecting  teeth  ?),  and  yellow-eyed  old  man. 

*  On  the  character  of  Yaruna  as  a  moral  governor,  see  Both,  Joum.  Germ.  Or. 
Society,  vi.  71  ff. ;  a  paper  by  the  same  auUior  in  the  Joum.  Amer.  Or.  Society,. 
iii.  340  ff. ;  and  his  reply  to  Weber  in  the  Joum.  Germ.  Or.  Society,  vii.  607. 
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liim  a  rishi  to  offer  praise  in  an  auspicious  period  of  his  days, 
that  his  days  and  dawns  might  be  prolonged.  5.  Where  ^ 
are  those  friendships  of  us  twoP  Let  us  seek  the  peace 
which  (we  enjoyed)  of  old.  I  have  gone,  O  self-sustaining 
Yarunay  to  thy  vast  and  spacious  house  with  a  thousand  gates. 
6.  He  who  was  thy  friend,  intimate,  constant,  and  beloved 
has  committed  offences  against  thee.  Let  not  us  who  are 
guilty  reap  the  fruitsof  our  sin.  Do  thou,  a  wise  god,  grant 
protection  to  him  who  praises  thee." 

The  same  or  nearly  the  same  functions  and  attributes  as 
are  ascribed  to  Yaruna  are  also  attributed  to  him  and  Mitra 
conjointly.  They  uphold  and  rule  over  the  earth  and  sky, 
the  shining  and  the  terrestrial  regions,  and  place  the  sun 
in  the  heavens  (v.  62,  3 ;  v.  69,  1,  4 ;  v.  63,  7 ;  x.  132,  2 ; 
vi.  67,  5 ;  vii.  61,  4).  They  are  the  guardians  of  the  world 
(v.  62,  9 ;  vii.  61,  2 ;  viii.  26,  1 ;  x.  126,  4) .  By  their  ordi- 
nance  the  great  sky  shines  (x.  65,  5).  They  discharge  the 
rain  (v.  62,  3;  v.  63,  1-3).  Their  godhead  is  beyond  the 
ken  of  the  skies,  or  of  rivers  (L  159,  9).  They  (together 
with  Aryaman)  are  awful  deities,  haters  and  dispeUers  of 
falsehood  (i.  152,  1 ;  ii.  27,  8 ;  vii.  66,  13).  They  are  guar- 
dians  of  sacred  rites  (v.  63,  1 ;  vii.  64,  2).  They  carry  out 
their  fixed  purposes,  which  are  unobstructed  even  by  the  im- 
mortal  gods  (v.  63,  7;  v.  69,  4).  They  make  the  foolish 
wise  (vii.  60,  6,  7) ;  they  know  heaven  and  earth  (vii.  60,  7). 
They  are  described  as  righteous,  and  as  promoters  of  religious 
rites  (or  truth  or  righteousness),  rtdvrdhd,  rtdvdtid,  rta- 
fprfdy  riaaya  gopau  (i.  2,  8 ;  i.  23,  5  ;  i.  136,  4 ;  ii.  27,  4  ;  v 
63,  1;' V.  65,  2;  v.  67,  4;  vii.  66,  13;  viii.  23,  30;  viii. 
25,  8),  as  the  lords  of  truth  and  light  (i.  23,  5).  They 
avenge  sin  and  falsehood  (ii.  27,  4 ;  vii.  60,  5) ;  the  man 
who  neglects  their  worship  is  seized  with  consumption  (i.  122, 
9).  They  are  besought  along  with  Aditi  to  remove  the  tres- 
passes of  their  worshippers  (ii.  27,  14) ;  and  along  with 
Aryaman  to  give  deliverance  (x.  126,  passim). ^ 

^  Compare  Psalm  Ixxxix.  49. 

*  Liko  other  ^ds,  and  in  particular.  Indra,  they  are  represented  as  drinking 
the  soma  juice,  i.  136,  4;  i.  137,  Iff.;  iy.  41,  3;  iv.  42,  6;  7.  64,  7;  t.  71> 
3;  ¥.72,  1-3;  vi.  68,  10. 
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Mitra  alone  is  celebrated  in  iii.  59.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  verses : — 1.  "  Mitra,  uttering  his  voice,  calls  men 
to  activity.^  Mitra  sustains  the  earth  and  the  sky.  Mitra 
with  unwinking  eye  beholds  (all)  creatures.  Offer  to  Mitra 
the  oblation  with  butter.  2.  Mitra,  son  of  Aditi,  may  the 
mortal  who  worships  thee  with  sacred  rites,  have  food.  He 
who  is  protected  by  thee  is  neither  slain  nor  conquered. 

Calamity  does  not  reach  him  from  near  or  from  far 

4.  This  Mitra,  adorable,  auspicious,  a  king,  strong,  and  wise, 
has  been  bom.  May  we  abide  in  the  favour  and  kindness  of 
this  object  of  our  worship.  This  great  Aditya,  who  rouses 
men  to  exertion  (see  v.  1),  who  is  favourable  to  his  wor- 
shipper, is  to  be  approached,  with  reverence 7.  Mitra 

who  by  his  greatness  transcends  the  sky,  and  the  earth  by 
his  renown.  8.  The  five  classes  of  men  have  done  homage  to 
Mitra  the  powerful  helper,  who  sustains  all  the  gods." 

In  his  paper  on  ''The  highest  gods  of  the  Arian  races" 
(Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  vi.  p.  70  f.),  Prof. 
Roth  has  the  following  ingenious  and  interesting  observa- 
tions on  Mitra  and  Varuna: — "Within  the  circle  of  the 
Adityas  there  subsists  the  closest  connection  between  Mitra 
and  Varuna,  who  are  invoked  more  frequently  together  than 
Varuna  is  invoked  singly.  We  find  only  one  hymn  in  which 
Mitra  is  invoked  by  himself  (iii.  59).  The  fact  that  this 
dual  invocation  is  preserved  in  the  Zend  Avesta,  in  regard  to 
Ahura  and  Mithra,  though  the  position  of  both  has  become 
entirely  altered,  and  Mithra  is  not  even  reckoned  among 
the  Amshaspands, — this  fact  proves  how  close  the  ancient 
connection  of  the  two  was,  when  it  has  been  maintained 

even  after  the  reason  for  it  had  ceased The 

essential  character  of  the  two  gods,  as  distinguished 
from  one  another,  is  nowhere  distinctly  expressed  in  the 
hymns,  and  was  in  fact  originally  one  which  could  not  be 
definedjwith  intellectual  precision.    But  the  stage  of  religious 

*  With  this  verse  Roth  (lUustratioDS  of  Ninikta,  x.  22,  p.  140)  compares  E.  V. 
T.  82,  9,  where  it  is  said,  '*  Savitr,  who  causes  all  creatures  to  hear  his  sound, 
and  impels  them."  Comp.  v.  5  of  the  present  hymn ;  and  vii  36,  2,  referred  to 
by  Roto  in  the  passage  aoout  to  be  quoted  from  mm. 
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colture  wliich  lies  before  us  in  the  Big  Yeda,  enables  us  to 
distingmsh  this  difference  as  one  already  existing,  viz.,  that 
Hitra  is  the  celestial  light  in  its  manifestation  by  day,  while 
Yarunay  though  the  lord  of  all  light  and  of  all  time,  yet 
rules  especially  over  the  nightly  heaven.  A  hymn  of 
VasiBhtha  (vii.  36,  2)  says :  '  One  of  you  (Varuna)  is  the 
lordy  and  unassailable  guide,  and  he  who  is  called  Mitra, 
(i.e.  the  friend)  calls  men  to  activity.'  Here  so  much  at  least 
is  dedared  (and  the  same  thing  is  expressed  in  nearly  the 
same  words  in  other  places),  that  the  light  of  day,  which 
awakens  life,  and  brings  joy  and  activity  into  the  world,  is 
ihe  narrower  sphere  of  Mitra's  power;  though,  however, 
Yaruna  is  not  thereby  relegated  to  the  night  alone,  for  he 
continues  to  be  the  lord  and  the  first. 

'^  Though  therefore  such  representations  as  are  expressed 
in  Indian  exegesis,  (as  for  instance,  when  S&yana  says  on 
B.  Y.  vii.  87,  1,  that  Yaruna  is  the  setting  sun),  are  far  too 
narrow  and  one-sided,  they  still  contain  some  truth  ;  and  we 
may  guess  by  what  process  they  are  to  be  developed.  If 
Yaruna  is,  as  his  name  shews,  that  one  among  the  lucid 
Adityas  whose  seat  and  sphere  of  authority  is  the  bright 
heaven,  in  whose  bosom  is  embraced  all  that  lives,  and  there- 
fore also  the  remotest  boundary,  beyond  which  human  thought 
seeks  nothing  &rther,  then  is  he  also  one  who  can  scarcely  be 
attained  either  by  the  eye  or  by  the  imagination.  By  day  the 
power  of  vision  cannot  discover  this  remotest  limit,  the  bright 
heaven  presents  to  it  no  resting  place.  But  at  night  this 
veil  of  the  world,  in  which  Yaruna  is  enthroned,  appears  to 
approach  nearer,  and  becomes  perceptible,  for  the  eye  finds  a 
limit.  Yaruna  is  closer  to  men.  Besides,  the  other  divine 
forms  which,  in  the  clouds,  the  atmosphere,  the  rays  of  light, 
filled  the  space  between  the  earth  and  yonder  immeasurable 
outermost  sphere,  have  disappeared :  no  other  god  now  stands 
between  Yaruna  and  the  mortal  who  gazes  at  him." 

Whatever  may  be  the  success  of  the  attempts  made  to 
identify  any  other  of  the  Indian  and  Iranian  gods  with  one 
another,  there  can  at  least  be  no  doubt,  from  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  two  names,  that  the  Yedic  Mitra  and  the  Mithra 
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of  the  Zend  Avesta  were  originally  the  same  deity.  Accord- 
ingly, the  late  Dr.  F.  Windischmann,  in  hia  Dissertation  on 
the  Persian  Mithra,^  regards  it  as  established  that  this  god 
was  known  to  the  old  Arian  race  before  the  separation  of  its 
Iranian  from  its  Indian  branch,  though  the  conception  of  his 
character  was  subsequently  modified  by  Zoroastrian  ideas. 
That  Mithra  was  worshipped  in  Persia  in  and  previous  to  the 
age  of  Herodotus,  is  proved,  as  Windisohmann  remarks,  by 
the  common  use  of  such  names  as  Mitradates  and  Mitrobates. 
Herodotus  himself  (i.  131)  speaks  of  Mitra,  not  as  a  god,  but 
as  a  goddess.  But  Xenophon  (Cyrop.  viii.  5,  53 ;  (Ec.  iv.  24), 
and  Plutarch  (Artax.  4,  and  Alexand.  30)  describes  the  Per- 
sians as  swearing  by  the  god  Mitra.  And  Plutarch,  in  his 
treatise  on  Isis  and  Osiris,  chap,  xlvi.,  tells  us  that  Zoroaster 
conceived  of  Mithra  as  standing  intermediate  between  the 
deities  Oromazes,  the  representative  of  light,  and  Areimanius, 
the  representative  of  darkness  and  ignorance.^  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  say  anything  further  here  of  the  Persian  Mithra, 
the  eventual  introduction  of  whose  worship  into  the  West  is 
matter  of  history. 

Though  Varuna  is  not  generally  regarded  in  the  Rig  Veda 
as  the  god  of  the  ocean,  he  is  yet,  in  the  following  passages, 
connected  with  the  element  of  water,  either  in  the  atmo- 
sphere or  on  the  earth,  in  such  a  way  as  may  have  led  to 
the  conception  of  him  which  is  fully  established  in  the  later 
mythology. 

i.  161,  14  :  "  Desiring  you,  ye  sons  of  strength,  the  Maruts 
proceed  through  the  sky,  Agni  along  the  earth,  this  V&ta 
(wind)  through  the  atmosphere,  and  Varuna  along  the  waters, 
the  ocean"  {adbhih  samtuiraih). 

viL  49,  2  :  "  May  the  waters  which  are  celestial,  and  those 
which  flow,  those  which  are  dug  up,  and  those  which  are 
self-produced,  those  which  seek  the  ocean  and  are  bright  and 
purifying,  preserve  me !  3.  May  those  (waters)  in  the  midst 
of  which  king  Varuna  goes,  beholding  the  truth  and  false- 

*  Mithra,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Mythen^^OBchichte  des  Orients,  in  the  Abhandlongen. 
fur  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes,  Leipzig,  1857.    See  pp.  54  ff. 

*  Ibid,  p.  56.    This  ptssage  is  also  quoted,  Sanskrit  Texts,  ii.,  471. 
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hood  of  men,  wliich  drop  sweetness  and  are  bright  and  puri- 
fying,  preserve  me  ! '' 

vii.  64,  2 :  "  Mitra  and  Varuna,  ye  two  kings,  protectors 
-of  the  ceremonial,  lords  of  the  sea  (or  of  rivers  midhu-paii), 
come  hither ;  send  us  food  and  rain  from  the  sky,"  etc. 

In  viii.  41,  8,  Yaruna  appears  to  be  called  a  hidden  ocean 
(samudro  apichyah). 

viii.  58,  12 :  "  Thou  art  a  glorious  god,  Yaruna,  into  whose 
jaws  the  seven  rivers  flow,  as  into  a  surging  abyss."  ^ 

Yaruna  is  also  connected  with  the  sea  or  with  the  rivers  in 
ix.  73,  3 ;  ix.  90,  2;  ix.  95,  4;  and  in  Yaj.  Sanh.  x.  7,  it  is 
said  that ''  Yaruna,  the  child  of  the  waters,  made  his  abode 
within  the  most  motherly  waters  as  in  his  home."  See  also 
the  third  verse  of  the  sixteenth  hymn  of  the  A.  Y.  quoted 
above. 

Prof.  Both  gives  (in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental 
Society,  vi.  73)  the  following  statement  of  the  process  by 
which  he  conceives  that  Yaruna  came  in  later  times  to  be 
regarded  as  the  god  of  the  sea. 

"  The  hymns  of  the  Yeda  give  already  indications  of  this 
development,  since  Yaruna  is  in  one  place  brought  into  the 
same  connection  with  the  waves  of  the  sea,  as  Storm  and  Wind 
are  with  the  atmosphere  and  the  heaven,  and  as  Agni  is  with 
the  earth  (i.  161,  14,  translated  above),  and  it  is  elsewhere 
said  of  him  that  he  sinks  into  the  sea  (vii.  87,  6),  while  in 
another  passage  the  rivers  are  described  as  streaming  towards 
him  (viii.  58,  12).  When  on  the  one  hand  the  conception  of 
Yaruna  as  the  all-embracing  heaven  had  been  established, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  observation  of  the  rivers  flowing 
towards  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  to  the  sea,  had  led  to  the 
conjecture  that  there  existed  an  ocean  enclosing  the  earth  in 
its  bosom — then  the  way  was  thoroughly  prepared  for  con- 
necting  Yaruna  with  the  ocean.  Another  side  of  the  afSnity 
between  the  celestial  and  oceanic  Yaruna  may  be  expressed 
in  the  words  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  which  perfectly 
Coincide  with  the  ancient  Indian  view :  *  The  two  envelop- 
ments of  the  solid  surface  of  our  planet,  viz.,  the  aqueous  and 

^  See  Roth's  Illustrations  of  Nirukta,  pp.  70 1 
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the  atmospheric^  offer  many  analogies  to  each  other,  in  their 
mobility,  in  the  phenomena  of  their  temperature,  and  in  the 
fact  that  their  parts  admit  of  being  displaced :  the  depth  both 
of  the  ocean  and  of  the  atmosphere  is  unknown  to  us.'" 

We  have  already  seen  that  Yaruna  corresponds  in  name  to 
the  ^Ovpcofo^  of  the  Greeks.  "Uranos,"  as  Prof.  Miiller 
observes,^  "  in  the  language  of  Hesiod,  is  used  as  a  name  for 
the  sky ;  he  is  made  or  bom  that  he  should  '  be  a  firm  place 
for  the  blessed  gods.'^  It  is  said  twice  that  Uranos  covers 
everything  (v.  127),  and  that  when  he  brings  the  night,  he 
is  stretched  out  everywhere,  embracing  the  earth.'  This 
sounds  almost  as  if  the  Greek  mythe  had  still  preserved  a 
recollection  of  the  etymological  power  of  TJranos.  For  Uranos- 
is  the  Sanskrit  Yaruna,  and  is  derived  from  a  root,  far,  to 
cover,"  etc. 

The  parallel  between  the  Greek  Uranos  and  the  Indian 
Yaruna  does  not,  as  we  have  already  seen,  hold  in  all  points. 
There  is  not  in  the  Yedic  mythology  any  special  relation 
between  Yaruna  and  Prthivi,  the  earth,  as  husband  and  wife,, 
as  there  is  between  Uranos  and  Gaia  in  the  theogony  of 
Hesiod ;  nor  is  Yaruna  represented  in  the  Yeda,  as  Uranos 
is  by  the  Greek  poet,  as  the  progenitor  of  Dyaus  (Zeus), 
except  in  the  general  way  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  formed 
and  to  preserve  heaven  and  earth. 

YI.   IXDRA.* 

Indra  is,  as  Professor  Roth  remarks,^  the  favourite  national 
deity  of  the  Aryan  Indians.     More  hynms  are  dedicated  to 

1  Oxford  Essays  for  1856,  p.  41. 
»  Hesiod  Theog.  126:— 

Tata  94  roi  vpSrov  ii\v  ^tiporo  Iffoif  iavrf 

'Ovpawhy  htrrmhfft^  fra  fkt¥  irtpl  irdyra  icaX^^oi, 

"O^p*  thi  fuucJunaffi  $*ois  cSos  iur^a\hs  &€(. 
»  Ibid,  T.  176:— 

''HX0ff  9h  N^KT*  iwdymif  /Uyat  'Ovpar^f,  iifufi  84  Talji 

*lfulptnf  ^tkSniTos  iw4<rx*T0  koI  p  irop^aBri 

*  In  my  account  of  Yam^a  there  is  little  of  importance  that  had  not  been 
vreyionsly  said  by  Professor  Both ;  but  in  this  description  of  Indra  there  is  a 
larger  coUection  of  particulars  than  I  hare  noticed  to  have  been  brought  together 
elsewhere 

A  In  his  Lezioon,  t,v,  Indra 
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his  honour  tliaii  to  the  praise  of  any  other  divinity.  Although, 
howevery  his  greatness  is  celebrated  in  the  most  magnificent 
language^  he  is  not  regarded  as  an  uncreated  being.  As  I 
have  already  noticed,  he  is  spoken  of  in  various  passages  as 
being  bom,  and  as  having  a  father  and  a  mother  (ii.  30,  2 ; 
iiL  48,  2  f. ;  iv.  18, 1  ff.,  and  10,  11 ;  x.  73,  1,  10). 

Thus  in  iv.  17,  4  it  is  said  of  him :  "  Thy  father  ^  was  the 
parent  of  a  most  heroic  son ;  the  maker  of  Indra,  he  also 
produced  the  celestial  and  unconquerable  thunderer, — ^was  a 
most  skilful  workman."  And  again,  vii.  20,  5 :  ''A  vigorous 
(god)  begot  him,  a  vigorous  (son)  for  the  battle:  a  heroic 
female  (ndri)  brought  him  forth,  a  heroic  (son),"  etc.  Again, 
X.  120,  1 :  '*  That  was  the  highest  (being)  in  the  world  from 
which  this  fierce  and  impetuous  (god)  was  bom,"  etc.  Again, 
vii.  98,  3 :  "  When  bom,  thou  didst  drink  the  soma-juice  to 
(gain)  strength :  thy  mother  declared  thy  greatness." — ^x.  73, 1 : 
''The  Maruts  here  augmented  Indra,  when  his  opulent 
mother  brought  forth  the  hero." — ^x.  134,  1 :  "  When  thou,. 
Indra,  didst  fill  the  two  worlds  like  the  dawn,  a  divine 
mother  bore  thee,  a  blessed  mother  bore  thee,  the  great 
monarch  of  the  great  people  "  (P  the  gods).  In  x.  101,  12,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  he  is  called  the  son  of  Nishtigri.  This 
word,  as  I  have  also  noticed,  is  treated  by  the  commentator 
as  a  synonyme  of  Aditi ;  but  though  Indra  is  always  regarded 
as  an  Aditya  in  the  later  mjrthology,  and  even  appears  to  be 
addressed  in  that  character,  along  with  Yaruna,  in  vii.  85,  4, 
he  is  not  commonly  described  as  such  in  other  parts  of  the 
Big  Veda.« 

In  another  place  (iii.  49,  1)  he  is  said  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  gods  as  a  destroyer  of  enemies. 

In  the  Purusha  Sdkta  (R.  V.  x.  90,  13)  Indra  is  said  to 
have  sprung,  along  with  Agni,  from  the  mouth  of  Purusha^ 
In  one  of  the  latest  hymns  (x.  167,  1)  he  is  declared  to  have 
conquered  heaven  by  austerity  (tapaa). 

In  vi.  59,  2,  Indra  and  Agni  are  said  to  be  twin  brothers, 

1  In  ii.  26,  3,  Brahma^aspati  is  said  to  be  the  £ather  of  the  gods. 
*  In  iv.  26, 1,  he  is  identified  with  Manu  and  Siirya,  and  in  nii.  82,  1,  4,  and 
X.  89,  2,  with  SCbTa.    In  ii.  30,  1,  he  receiros  the  epithet  of  Santf. 
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Iiaving  the  same  father,  and  whose  mothers  are,  the  one  here, 
the  other  there.  (The  sense  of  this  is  not  very  evident.)  In 
X.  55,  1  his  brother's  sons  are  mentioned. 

In  i.  82,  5,  6,  Indra's  wife  is  alluded  to ;  and  in  a  few 
passages  (i.  22,  12 ;  ii.  32,  8 ;  v.  46,  8 ;  x.  86,  11,  12)  men- 
tion  is  made  of  a  goddess  Indrftni,  who,  from  her  name,  must 
be  the  spouse  of  Indra. 

Even  as  an  infant  Indra  is  said  to  have  manifested  his 
warlike  tendencies.  ''As  soon  as  he  was  bom,  the  slayer  of 
Yrttra  (Indra)  grasped  his  arrow,  and  asked  his  mother, 
*Who  are  they  that  are  renowned  as  fierce  warriors?'" 
(viii.  45,  4,  5 ;  66,  1,  2).  He  says  of  himself  (x.  28,  6) : 
"  My  father  begot  me  (a  god)  without  an  enemy." 

A  variety  of  vague  and  general  epithets  are  lavished  upon 
Indra.  He  is  distinguished  as  youthful,  ancient,  strong, 
agile  (nrtu,  i.  130,  7 ;  ii.  22,  4 ;  vi.  29,  3 ;  viii.  24,  9,  12 ; 
viii.  57,  7 ;  viii.  81,  3),  martial,  heroic,  bright,  imdecaying, 
all-conquering,  lord  of  unbounded  wisdom,  and  irresistible 
power  and  prowess,  wielder  of  the  thunderbolt,  etc.  etc. 
(i.  4,  8;  i.  16,  9;  i.  30,  6,  15;  i.  61,  1 ;  i.  81,  2,  7;  i.84,2 
i.  100,  12;  i.  102,  6;  i.  112,  23;  i.  165,  6;  ii.  21,  1-3 
iii.30,3;  iii.32,7;  iii.45,2;  iii.46,1;  vi.18,4;  vii.20,4 
vii.  22,  5  ;  viii.  81,  8 ;  viii.  84,  7  ff. ;  x.  103,  1  ff ).  "He 
has  vigour  in  his  body,  strength  in  his  arms,  a  thunderbolt  in 
his  hand,  and  wisdom  in  his  head  "  ^  (ii.  16,  2 ;  viii.  85,  3). 
"  He  assumes  the  most  beautiful  forms,  and  is  invested  with 
the  ruddy  lustre  of  the  sun"  (x.  112,  3).  The  Vedic  poets 
have  also  described  to  us  a  few  of  the  features,  as  they  con- 
ceived them,  of  his  personal  appearance.  The  epithet  which 
is  most  frequently  applied  to  him  is  susipra,  or  §iprin,  in  the 
interpretation  of  which  Sfiyana  wavers  between  "  the  god 
with  handsome  cheeks  or  nose,"  and  "  the  god  with  the  beau- 
tiful helmet  or  turban  "  (i.  9,  3  ;  i.  29, 2  ;  i.  81,  4  ;  i.  101, 10  ;« 
iii.  30,  3 ;  iii.  32,  3 ;  iii.  36,  10 ;  viii.  17,  4 ;  viii.  32,  4,  24  ; 
viii.  33,  7 ;  viii.  55,  2,  4 ;  viii.  81, 4 ;  viii.  82, 12  ;  x.  105,  5).^ 

^  On  this  use  of  firas^  the  head,  as  the  seat  of  intelligence,  compare  iii.  51,  12. 

'  Compare  i.  30,  11. 

*  A  note  on  this  word  will  be  given  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  Manits. 
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He  is  also  called  hari-sipra,  the  ruddy-cheeked  (x.  96, 4, 9, 12) ; 
Aari^kesoy  the  ruddy-  or  golden- haired  (x.  96,  5,  8);  hari- 
-^mafru,  the  ruddy-  or  golden-bearded,  or  moustached  (x.  96, 8), 
His  beard  is  violently  agitated  when  he  puts  himself  in  motion 
^ii.  11,  17;  x/23,  1,  4).^  His  whole  appearance  is  ruddy  or 
golden  (hari'Varpas,  x.  96,  1  fif.).  He  is  sometimes  also  de- 
scribed as  hiranyaya,  golden  (i.  7,  2  ;  viii.  55,  3),  and  as 
haying  golden  arms  (vii.  34,  4) ;  and  sometimes  as  of  an  iron 
hue  (i.  66,  3 ;  x.  96,  4,  8).  His  arms  are  long  and  far- 
extended  (viii.  32,  10 ;  viii.  70,  1).  But  his  forms  are  end- 
less ;  he  can  assimie  any  shape  at  will  (iii.  38,  4  ;  iii.  48,  4 ; 
iii.  53,  8 ;  vi.  47,  18).  Carrying  in  his  hand  a  golden  whip 
(viii.  33,  11),  he  is  borne  on  a  shining  golden  car,  with  a 
thousand  supports  (i.  30, 16 ;  i.  56, 1 ;  vi.  29,  2  ;  viii.  1, 24, 25 ; 
viii.  58, 16),  which  moves  more  swiftly  than  thought  (x.  112, 2), 
and  is  drawn  by  two*  tawny  (ruddy,  or  golden)  steeds,  snort- 
ing, neighing,  and  irresistible  (i.  30,  16 ;  i.  81,  3) ;  with 
flowing  golden  manes  (i.  10,  3 ;  i.  82,  6 ;  viii.  17,  2 ;  viii. 
32,  29),  hair  like  peacock's  feathers  (iii.  45,  1),  and  pea- 
cock's tails  (viii.  1,  25),  which  rapidly  traverse  vast  distances 
(ii.  16,  3).  His  car  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
Itbhus  (i.  Ill,  1 ;  V.  31,  4).  The  following  are  some  of  the 
other  texts  which  refer  to  Indra's  chariot  and  horses :  i.  6,  2 ; 
i.  16,  2;  i.  55,  7;  i.  84,  6;  i.  100,  16;  i.  101,  10;  ii.  11,6; 
viii.  82,  24 ;  x.  44,  2.  He  is  also  said  to  be  borne  by  the 
horses  of  the  Sun  (x.  49,  7),  or  by  those  of  V&ta,  the  wind 
(x.  22, 4-6).  The  same  deity,  V&yu,  the  wind,  is  said  to  have 
Indra  for  his  charioteer,  or  companion  in  his  car  (iv.  46,  2  ; 
iv.  48,  2  ;  vii.  91,  6).  The  horses  of  Indra  are  declared  to  be 
yoked  by  the  power  of  prayer  (ii.  18,  3 ;  iiL  35,  4 ;  viii.  1,  24 ; 
viii.  17,  2),  which  is  no  doubt  another  mode  of  saying  that  it 


*  A  beard  is  also  assigned  to  PiislLan,  who  similarly  shakes  it  ^x.  26,  7). 

'  In  ii.  18,  4-7  Indra  is  inyitod  to  come  with  two,  four,  six,  eight,  ten,  twenty, 
thirty,  forty,  fifty,  sixty,  seventy,  eighty,  ninety,  or  a  hundred  norses  (compare 
viii.  1,  9)  to  drink  the  Soma-juice.  In  iy.  46,  8,  a  thousand  horses  are  saia  to 
oonvey  Indra  and  Y&yu.  In  viii.  1,  24,  Indra's  horses  are  said  to  be  a  thousand 
and  a  hundred.  From  such  a  text  as  iii.  35,  7,  where  Indra  is  informed  that  food 
has  been  provided  for  his  horses,  as  well  as  soma-juice  to  fill  his  own  belly  (v.  6), 
it  would  appear  that  the  worshipper  had  a  perfect  assurance  of  the  god*s  presence. 
In  another  place,  however  (x.  114,  9),  the  enquir|[  is  made  (among  severid  others 
denoting  difficulty  and  mystery),  "  Who  has  perceived  the  two  horses  of  Indra?" 
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is  in  consequence  of  the  importunity  of  his  worshippers  that 
he  makes  ready  his  chariot  to  come  and  receive  their  oblations^ 
and  fulfil  their  desires. 

The  thunderbolt  of  Indra  is  generally  described  as  haying 
been  fashioned,  or  brought  from  heaven  by  Tvashtr,  the 
artificer  of  the  gods  (i.  32,  2 ;  i.  66,  6 ;  i.  85,  9 ;  i.  121,  9 ; 
v.  31,  4 ;  vi.  17,  10 ;  x.  48,  3) ;  but  in  other  places  it  is 
declared  to  have  been  made  and  given  to  Indra  by  E&vya 
Usanas.  Its  natural  mode  of  production  is  aUuded  to  in 
viii.  89,  9,  where  it  is  said :  "  The  thunderbolt  lies  in  the 
(aerial)  ocean,  enveloped  in  water."  This  thunderbolt  is 
sometimes  styled  golden  (i.  57,  2;  i.  85,  9;  viii.  57,  3; 
X.  23,  3),  sometimes  ruddy  {harita,  x.  96,  3);  but  more  com- 
monly  it  is  said  to  be  of  iron  (i.  62,  8 ;  i.  80,  12 ;  i.  81,  4 ; 
viii.  85,  3 ;  x.  48,  3 ;  x.  96,  3 ;  x.  113,  5) ;  sometimes  it  is 
described  as  four-angled  (iv.  22,  2),  sometimes  as  hundred- 
angled  (vi.  17, 10),  sometimes  as  hundred-jointed  {§ataparvany 
i.  80,  6 ;  viii.  6,  6 ;  viii.  65,  2 ;  viii.  78,  3),  and  sometimes 
as  having  a  thousand  points  (i.  80,  12 ;  i.  85,  9 ;  v.  34,  2 ; 
vi.  17,  10).  Indra  is  in  one  place  (i.  55,  1)  represented  as 
sharpening  his  own  thunderbolt.  In  other  passages  this  god 
is  spoken  of  as  armed  with  a  bow  and  arrows  (viii.  3,  9 ; 
viii.  45,  4;  viii.  66,  6;  x.  103,  2,  3).  His  arrows  are 
described  as  golden  (viii.  66, 11),  as  having  a  hundred  points,, 
and  as  being  winged  with  a  thousand  feathers  (viii.  66,  7). 
Indra  is  also  declared  to  carry  a  hook  (janku^a).  Thus  in 
viii.  17, 10  it  is  said :  "  May  the  hook  be  long  wherewith  thou 
reachest  wealth  to  the  worshipper  who  offers  oblations.''  And 
similarly  in  Atharva  Veda  vi.  82,  3:  "With  that  great 
golden  hook  of  thine  which  confers  wealth,  0  lord  of  Sachi 
(Indra),  reach  a  wife  to  me  who  am  longing  for  one.''  ^ 
Another  text  in  which  this  word  occurs  is  K.  Y.  x.  134,  6 
(=Sftma  Veda  iL  441):  "Thou,  O  wise  (Indra),  earnest  a 
long  hook  like  a  spear,  and  hast  held  fast  therewith,  as  a  goat 
(catches)  a  branch  with  its  fore  foot."    The  word  is  also 

^  In  these  passages  I  follow  Both's  explanation  of  ankufay  as  given  in  his 
Lexicon,  «.  v.  In  his  translation  of  this  passage  from  the  A.  V.  in  Indischo 
Stndien  t.  241,  Professor  Weber  nnderstancb  the  word  {flnkttfa)  of  a  goad  with 
which  cattle  are  driyen. 
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fonnd  in  X.  44,  9 :  ''  I  carry  to  thee  this  well-raade  goad 
wherewith,  O  Maghayan,  thou  mayest  rend  the  Saph&mj 
demons.''  ^ 

Invoked  by  his  mortal  worshippers,  Indra  obeys  the  sum- 
mons, and  speedily  arriyes  in  his  chariot  to  receive  their 
•offerings.  He  finds  food  provided  for  his  horses  (iii.  36,  7)> 
and  large  libations  of  soma-juice  are  poured  out  for  himself 
to  quaff.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  numerous  passages 
which  refer  to  this  worship  of  Indra :  i.  4,  8 ;  i.  32,  3 ; 
i.  80,  1  ff. ;  i.  84,  1,  4  ;  ii.  15,  1,  2  ;  iL  19,  1  ff. ;  ii.  21, 1  ff.; 
iii  36,  3;  iii.  40,  1  ff.;  iv.  16,  1  ff.;  vi.  23,  1,  5,  6;  vi.  27, 
1  ff.;  vL  29,  4;  vii.  22,  Iff.;  vii.  29,  1  ff: ;  viii.  3,  1 ; 
X.  104, 1  ff. ;  etc.  etc.  The  gods  are  all  described  as  hastening 
eagerly  to'  partake  of  this  beverage  (viii.  2,  18);  but  Indra 
is  particularly  addicted  to  the  indulgence  (i.  104, 9  ;  i.  175, 5; 
ii.  14,  1 ;  vii.  33,  2 ;  viii.  2,  4).  Indeed,  it  would  appear  to 
be  to  him  an  absolute  necessary  of  life,  as  his  mother  gave  it 
to  him  to  drink  on  the  very  day  of  his  birth  (iii.  32,  9,  10 ; 
iii.  48,  2,  3 ;  vii.  98,  3).  He  is  said  to  have  drunk  at  one 
draught  thirty  lakes  (or  cups  P)  of  soma  (viii.  66,  4 ;  compare 
vi.  17,  11,  and  viii.  7,  10).  His  worshippers  invite  him  in 
the  most  naive  manner  to  drink  freely  (vi.  47,  6)  and  fill  his 
belly  by  copious  potations,  and  he  speaks  in  similar  language 
of  having  accepted  the  invitation  (i.  8,  7 ;  i.  104,  9 ;  ii.  11, 11 
ii.  14,  10 ;  ii.  16,  2 ;  iii.  36,  6-8 ;  iii.  40,  5 ;  iiL  47,  1 
iii.  51, 12 ;  viii.  1,  23  ;  viii.  2,  1 ;  viii.  17,5-8;  viii.  67,  7 
viii.  81,  22-24;  x.  28,  2 ;  x.  104,  2).^ 

The  hynms  and  prayers  addressed  to  Indra  are  described 
as  stimulating  his  energies  and  increasing  his  vigour  (i.  52,  7 ; 
i.  54,  8;  i.  81,  1;  ii.  12,  14;  iii.  32,  12,  13;  iii.  34,  1; 
vi.  36,  2 ;  viii.  6,  35 ;  viii.  14,  6,  11) ;  and  the  worshippers 
(as  well  as  the  gods)  are  said  to  place  the  thunderbolt  in  his 
hands  and  to  assist  its  efficacy  (i.  63,  2  ;  ii.  11,  4 ;  ii.  20,  8  ; 

>  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Aufrccht  for  pointing  out  the  sense  of  this  Terse. 
§aphurt^'  seems  to  mean  a  demon  or  an  aninud  that  destroys  with  its  hoofe.  The 
word  occurs  also  in  x.  87,  12,  where  it  is  an  epithet  of  Tdtudhana,  a  demon,  and 
must  refer  to  some  goblin  which  was  conceived  to  tear  with  its  hoofs. 

^  The  soma-juice  was  also  drunk  by  the  worshippers  themselves,  and  its  effects 
on  some  of  them  are  occasionally  described.  Thus  m  vi.  47,  3,  it  is  said  :  **  This 
(soma),  when  drunk,  impels  my  voice;  it  stimulates  the  ardent  thought."    And 
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iii.  32,  12).  The  other  deities,  too,  are  deecribed  as  infusing 
divine  strength  into  Indra  ^  (i.  80,  15 ;  vi.  20,  2 ;  x.  48,  3 ; 
compare  x.  120,  3,  and  x.  56,  4),  and  as  placing  him  in  the 
van  (i.  55,  3  ;  i.  131, 1 ;  vi.  17,  18  ;  viii.  12,  22,  25).  He  is 
impelled  and  fortified  by  the  Maruts  (iii.  32,  4 ;  iii.  35,  9 ; 
iii.  47,  3,  4 ;  vi.  17, 11 ;  viii.  7,  24 ;  x.  73,  1,  2 ;  x.  113,  3).« 

in  viii.  48,  3,  its  elevating  effect  is  still  more  distinctly  told,  in  words  which  may 
be  rendered  as  follows : 

WeWe  quaffed  the  soma  bright, 

And  are  immortal  ^wn ; 
We've  entered  into  light, 

And  all  the  gods  have  known. 
What  mortal  now  can  harm, 

Or  foeman  vex  ns  more  ? 
Through  thee  beyond  aliurm, 
Immortal  god,  we  soar. 
Compare  the  curious  parallel  to  this  (already  noticed  in  Sanskrit  Texts,  iii.  162) 
in  me  satirical  drama  of  Euripides,  the  Cyclops,  578  ff.,  where  Polyphemus 
exclaims  in  his  drunken  exultation : 

'O  I*  obp€»6f  fiiOi  avfifitfuyfi4¥oi  Soicct 
T^  yfi  ^fytcBai,  rod  Ai6s  tc  rhr  Bp6vo9 
A«^<rw  rh  irar  re  lkutAi6w¥  ay^hw  ffiflas* 

*  Indra  on  his  side  again  is  said  to  give  divine  power  to  the  other  gods  (vi.  36, 1) . 

*  In  one  place,  however,  (viii.  7,  31)  the  Maruts  are  asked  wnat  they  were 
seeking  when  they  deserted  Indra,  and  who  could  then  trust  in  their  friendship. 
In  another  text  (viii.  85,  7),  on  the  contrary,  it  is  said  that  all  the  other  gods  who 
had  been  Indra's  allies,  terrified  by  the  blast  of  Yfttra's  breath,  deserted  Indra 
and  fled  ^comnare  iv.  18,  11),  while  the  Maruts,  it  must  be  supposed,  stood  firm, 
as  Indra  is  adrised  to  make  friends  with  them,  and  then  he  snould  conauer  all 
hostile  armies.  The  commentator,  however  (like  many  other  dogmatical  theo- 
loflians),  finding  it  necessary  to  reconcile  these  conflictmg  statements,  interprets 
viu.  7,  31  differently,  and  makes  it  mean,  *^When  did  you  desert  Indra  .^  i.e. 
never,"  and  Quotes  tne  Aitareya  Br&hma^a  iii.  20,  which  says  the  Maruts  did 
not  desert  Inara ;  but  said,  *'  Smite,  0  lord,  slay,  play  the  hero." 

In  R.  y.  i.  32,  14,  Indra  himself  is  said  to  have  become  frightened  after  he  had 
slain  Yrttra,  and  to  have  crossed  ninety-nine  rivers  in  his  flight.  Comparo 
Hiiller's  Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.  p.  547. 

The  Afvins  and  Sarasvatt  are  also  said  to  have  assisted  Indra  (R.y.  x.  131, 4,  6 
rsVaj.  Sanh.  x.  33,  34).  "You  two,  A^vins,  lords  of  splendour,  drinking 
togetner  the  delightral  draught  (of  soma),  protected  Indra  in  his  achievements 
against  the  Asura  Namuchi.  5.  Ab  parents  a  son,  so  ye  two,  A^vins,  by  your 
wisdom  and  your  energy,  delivered  thee,  0  Indra.  When  thou,  0  magnificent 
(Indra),  didst  drink  the  delightful  draught  (of  soma),  Sarasvatt  waited  upon  thee 


draught  of  wine  and  soma.  Indra  then  told  the  A^vins  and  Sarasvatt  tbat 
Namuchi  had  drunk  up  his  strength.  The  A^vins  and  Sarasvatt  in  consequence 
gave  Indra  a  thunderlx)lt  in  the  fonn  of  foam,  with  which  he  smote  off  the  head 
of  Namuchi.  The  A^vins  then  drank  the  soma,  mixed  with  blood  and  wine,  from 
the  belly  of  Namuchi,  and  transferred  it  pure  to  Indra ;  and  by  transferring  it 
they  dehvcred  Indra.  The  story  is  taken  from  the  ^atapatha  Brahmana  xii.  7, 
3,  1  ff.  (p.  934  Weber's  ed.}  and  is  the  original  version  of  those  adduced  bv 
me  elsewhere  (Saiuk.  Texts  iv.  222  and  420).  As  given  in  the  Bruhmana,  it 
runs  thus:  "The  Asura  Namuchi  carried  off  Indre's  stren^  (tm/rtyo),  the 
essence  of  food,  and  the  draught  of  soma,  together  with  wine.    He  (Indra) 
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Thus  exhilarated  and  encouraged  (ii.  11,  11 ;  ii.  15,  1  S. ; 
ii.  19,  2 ;  vi.  47,  1,  2 ;  x.  112,  1),  Indra  hurries  off,  escorted 
by  troops  of  Maruts,  and  sometimes  attended  by  his  faithful 
comrade  Vishnu  (i.  22,  19;  i.  85,  7;^  iv.  18,  11 ;  vii.  99, 
4,  5 ;  yiii.  89,  12  *),  to  encounter  the  hostile  powers  in  the 
atmosphere  who  malevolently  shut  up  the  watery  treasures  in 
the  clouds.  These  demons  of  drought,  called  by  a  variety  of 
names,  as  Yrttra,  Ahi,  Sushna,  Namtlchi,  Pipru,  Arbuda, 
Tirana,  etc.  etc.  (i,  121,  9, 10 ;  ii.  14,  4  ff. ;  viii.  32,  2,  3), 
armed,  on  their  side  also,  with  every  variety  of  celestial 
artillery  (i.  32,  13),  attempt,  but  in  vain,  to  resist  the  onset 
of  the  gods.^  Heaven  and  Earth  quake  with  affright  at  the 
crash  of  Indra's  thunder  (i.  80,  11,  14 ;  i.  100,  13 ;  ii.  11,  9, 

hastened  to  the  A^nns  and  SarasTati,  and  said:  *I  haye  sworn  to  Namuchi, 
I  wUl  neither  slay  thee  by  day,  nor  by  night,  neither  with  club,  nor  with 
bow,  neither  with  the  palm  of  my  hand  {pf^heita),  nor  with  fUt,  neither  with 
dry  nor  with  moist ;  and  he  has  carried  off  that  of  mine ;  will  ye  recover  it 
for  me?'  They  answered  :  *Let  us  have  a  share  in  it,  and  we  will  recover 
it'  Indra  replied :  *  It  shall  be  common  to  us  all ;  recover  it  therefore.'  Then 
the  Afvins  and  Sarasvat^  anointed  the  thunderbolt  with  the  foam  of  the 
waters,  saying, '  It  is  neither  dry  nor  moist.'  With  that  Indra  struck  off  the  head 
of  Namucni,  when  night  was  passing  into  dawn,  and  the  sun  had  not  yet  risen, 
when  (as  he  said)  'it  was  neither  day  nor  night.*  ....  When  his  head  had  been 
eut  off,  the  soma  remained  mixed  with  blood ;  and  they  loathed  it.  But  having 
perceived  this  draught  of  the  two  somas,  according  to  the  text,  'King  Soma 
when  poured  out,  is  nectar,'  they  with  this  made  the  other  mixed  fluid  pmtable, 
and  swallowed  it.'* 

In  one  place  (x.  138,  6)  Indra  is  said  to  perform  his  exploits  alone.  Compare 
L  84,  7. 

>  Benfey,  however,  refers  this  passage,  i.  85,  7,  not  to  Indra,  but  to  the  soma. 

»  Compare  i.  166,  6;  vi.  17,  11;  viii.  12,  27;  viii.  66,  10;  x.  113,  2;  in 
which  passages  (as  well  as  in  separate  hymns,  i.  155  ;  vi.  69),  ludra  and  Vishnu 
are  connected.  The  ^atapatha  Brahma^a  has  the  following  story  about  Indra 
and  Vishnu,  v.  5,  5,  1  ff. :  4 

"Formerly  Yrttra  had  within  him  all  the  Rk,  Yajush,  and  Sdma  verses. 
Indra  was  anxious  to  discharge  a  thunderbolt  at  him,  (2)  and  said  to  Vishnu  :  '  I 
shall  shoot  a  thunderbolt  at  Yrttra ;  follow  after  mo.'  '  So  be  it,'  said  Vishnu, 
*  I  will  follow  thee ;  smite  him.'  Indra  then  aimed  a  thunderbolt  at  Yrttra,  who 
was  alarmed  at  it,  and  said,  (3)  '  I  have  this  (source  of)  strength ;  shall  I  give  it 
up  to  thee  ?  but  do  not  smite  at  me.'  So  he  gave  him  the  Yajush  verses.  Indiu 
then  aimed  a  second  thunderbolt  at  him,  (4)  wnen  he  said, '  I  have  this  (source  of) 
strength ;  shall  I  give  it  up  to  thee  ?  but  do  not  smite  at  me.'  So  he  gave  the 
Rk  verses.  Indra  then  aimed  a  third  thunderbolt  at  him,  (5)  when  he  said,  '  I 
have  this  (source  of)  strength ;  shall  I  give  it  up  to  thee }  but  do  not  smite  at 
me.'  So  he  gave  him  the  SIbna  verses (7)  Indra  lifted  up  the  thunder- 
bolt ;  Yishnu  followed  him." 

Agni  is  in  several  places  (i.  109,  5,  7,  8 ;  iii.  12,  4,  6;  x.  65,  2)  associated 
with  Indra  as  a  thimaerer,  a  destroyer  of  Yrttra,  and  an  overthrower  of  cities. 
Yaruna,  too,  is  in  one  place  (iv.  41,  4^  joined  with  Indra  as  a  thunderer. 

'  Yrttra  (? )  is  said,  m  ii.  30,  3,  to  nave  rushed  upon  Indra,  clothed  in  a  cloud,, 
but  to  have  been  overcome. 
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10 ;  VI.  17, 9),  and  even  Tvashtr  himflelf,  who  forged  the  bolts, 
trembles  at  the  manifestation  of  his  anger  (i.  80,  14).  The 
enemies  of  Indra  are  speedily  pierced  and  shattered  by  the  dis- 
charge of  his  iron  shafts,  and  even  by  their  very  sound  (vi.  27, 
4 ;  viii.  6, 13).  The  waters,  released  from  their  imprisonment, 
descend  in  torrents  to  the  earth,  fill  aU  the  rivers,  and  roll  along 
to  the  ocean  (i.  34,  4,  12 ;  I  55,  6 ;  i.  57,  6 ;  i.  61,  10 ; 
i.  103,  2;  ii.  11,  2 ;.  ii.  12,  12 ;  ii.  14,  2;  ii.  15,  3;  ii.  19,3; 
iii.32,6;  iv.17,1;  v.32,1;  vi.30,4;  viii.  65,3;  x.133,2). 
The  gloom  which  had  overspread  the  sky  is  dispersed,  and 
the  sun  is  restored  to  his  position  in  the  heavens  (i.  32,  4 ; 
i.  51,  4 ;  i.  52,  8 ;  iL  19,  3 ;  x.  89,  2).  Constant  allusions 
to  these  elemental  conflicts  occur  in  nearly  every  part  of  the 
Eig  Veda  (i.  4,  8;  i.  32,  1  fi*. ;  i.  52,  1  ff. ;  i.  54,  4  fi*. ; 
i.  80,  1  ff. ;  L  103,  1  ff. ;  ii.  11,  5  ff. ;  v.  32,  1  ff  ;  x.  87,  9; 
X.  113,  6),  and  the  descriptions  are  sometimes  embellished 
with  a  certain  variety  of  imagery.  The  clouds  are  represented 
as  mountains,  or  are  variously  characterized  as  the  ancient  or 
eternal  (ii.  14,  6;  viii.  17,  13;  viii.  87,  6),  the  autumnal 
(i.  131,  4 ;  vi.  20,  10),  the  moving  (viii.  1,  28),  and  the  iron- 
(ii.  20,  8)  or  stone-built  (iv.  30,  20)  cities  of  the  Asuras  (or 
atmospheric  demons),  which  Indra  overthrows  (i.  51,  5 
i.  63,  7 ;  i.  103,  2 ;  i.  130,  7 ;  i.  174,  8 ;  ii.  19,  6 ;  ii.  20,  7 
iii.  12,  6 ;  iv.  26,  3 ;  iv.  30,  13 ;  vi.  61,  4 ;  viii.  82,  2 
X.  89,  7).  He  casts  down  his  enemies  when  he  discovers 
them  on  the  aerial  mountains  (i.  32,  2 ;  i.  130,  7  ;  ii.  12,  11 ; 
iv.  30,  14 ;  vi.  26,  5);  or  hurls  them  back  when  they  attempt 
to  scale  the  heavens  (ii.  12,  12 ;  viii.  14,  14).  One  of  them 
he  crushes  under  his  foot  (i.  51,  6),  or  pierces  with  ice  (viii. 
32,  26).  He  strikes  off  the  head  of  Namuchi  with  the  foam 
of  the  waters^  (viiL  14,  13).  One  of  his  opponents  is  de- 
scribed as  a  monster  with  ninety-nine  arms  (ii.  14,  4),  and 
another  as  having  three  heads  and  six  eyes  (x.  99,  6). 

The  growth  of  much  of  the  imagery  thus  described  is  per- 
fectly natural,  and  easily  intelligible,  particularly  to  persons 
who  have  lived  in  India,  and  witnessed  the  phenomena  of  the 
reasons  in  that  country.    At  the  close  of  the  long  hot  weather, 

^  See  above,  in  a  preceding  note. 
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when  every  one  is  longing  for.  rain  to  moisten  the  earth  and 
«ool  the  atmosphere,  it  is  often  extremely  tantalizing  to  see 
the  clouds  collecting  and  floating  across  the  sky  day  after 
^y,  without  discharging  their  contents.  And  in  the  early 
ages  when  the  Yedic  hymns  were  composed  it  was  an  idea 
quite  in  consonance  with  the  other  general  conceptions  which 
their  authors  entertained,  to  imagine  that  some  malignant 
influenoe  was  at  work  in  the  atmosphere  to  prevent  the  &11 
of  the  showers  of  which  their  parched  fields  stood  so  much 
in  need.  It  was  but  a  step  further  to  personify  both  this 
hostile  power  and  the  beneficent  agency  by  which  it  was  at 
length  overcome.  Indra  is  thus  at  once  a  terrible  warrior 
«nd  a  gracious  friend,  a  god  whose  shafts  deal  destruction  to 
his  enemies,  while  they  bring  deliverance  and  prosperity  to 
his  worshippers.  The  phenomena  of  thunder  and  lightning 
almost  inevitably  suggest  the  idea  of  a  conflict  between  op- 
posing forces:  even  we  ourselves,  in  our  more  prosaic  age, 
•often  speak  of  the  war  or  strife  of  the  elements.  The  other 
appearances  of  the  sky,  too,  would  afford  abundant  materials 
for  poetical  imagery.  The  worshipper  would  at  one  time 
transform  the  fantastic  shapes  of  the  clouds  into  the  chariots 
and  horses  of  his  god,  and  at  another  time  would  seem  to 
perceive  in  their  piled-up  masses  the  cities  and  castles  which 
he  was  advancing  to  overthrow. 

In  numerous  places  of  the  Big  Yeda,  the  highest  divine 
functions  and  attributes  are  ascribed  to  Indra.  A  collection 
of  the  most  striking  of  these  passages  will  be  found  in  my 
Sanskrit  Texts,  vol.  iv.  pp.  85-94. 

I  subjoin  some  additional  passages : 

i.  61,  14.  "Through  fear  of  him  when  he  is  bom,  the 
stable  mountains,  and  heaven  and  earth,  are  agitated." 

i.  100,  1.  "  The  monarch  of  the  great  heaven  and  of  the 
earth  ....  15.  of  whose  godhead  neither  gods  Dor  men 
have  attained  the  limit,  nor  have  the  waters  reached  the  end 
of  his  power,*'  etc. 

i.  101,  5.  "He  (Indra)  who  is  the  lord  of  the  whole 
moving  and  breathing  (world),"  etc. 

i.  165,  9.     "  There  is  nothing  unconquered  by  thee :  no 

YOL.   I. — [new  8BBIE8].  7 
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god  like  thee  is  known.  No  one  to  be  bom,  or  yet  bom,  canp 
rival  thee.     Do,  great  god,  whatever  thou  wiliest  to  do." 

i.  173,  6.  ''  Since  Indra  is  so  superior  to  men,  heaven  and 
earth  do  not  suffice  for  his  girdle,"  etc 

iL  17,  5.  ''  He  has  settled  the  ancient  mountains  by  his 
might.  He  has  supported  the  earth,  the  imiversal  nurse. 
By  his  skill  he  has  propped  up  the  sky  from  felling." 

iii.  30,  5.  "When  thou,  O  Maghavan,  didst  grasp  even 
these  two  boundless  worlds,  they  were  but  a  handful  to 
thee."  1 

iii.  46,  2.     "Thou,  who  alone  art  the  king  of  the  whole 

world,  etc 3.  Indra,  in  every  respect  unequalled,  has 

surpassed  all  measures,  has  surpassed  the  gods :  the  impetuoua 
deity  has  surpassed  in  greatness  the  heaven  and  the  earth, 
and  the  broad  and  vast  atmosphere." 

iv.  17,  2.  "  At  the  birth  of  thee,  the  glorious  one,  the 
heaven  trembled,  and  the  earth,  through  fear  of  thy  wrath,'^ 
etc.     (Compare  iv.  22,  3,  4.) 

V.  30,  5.  "  When  thou  wert  bom,  the  highest  and  supreme, 
bearing  a  name  renowned  afar,  the  gods  were  then  afraid  of 
Indra,"  etc. 

V.  42.  6.  "Let  us  declare  the  deeds  of  the  unrivalled, 
victorious,  undecaying  god,  who  is  attended  by  the  Maruts. 
Neither  have  former  nor  later  (men),  nor  has  any  recent 
(man)  comprehended  thy  valour." 

vi.  30.  1.  "  Indra  has  surpassed  the  heaven  and  the  earth. 
The  two  worlds  are  but  equal  to  the  half  of  him." 

viii.  6.  15.  "  Neither  heavens,  nor  atmospheres,  nor  earths, 
have  equalled  Indra  the  thunderer  in  might." 

viii.  12,  30.  "When  thou  (Indra)  didst  sustain  the  sun, 
a  brilliant  light,  in  the  sky,  then  all  worlds  yielded  to  thee." 

viii.  14,  9.  "  By  Indra  the  lights  of  the  sky  have  been 
fixed  and  established.  Those  which  are  established  he  has 
not  removed." 

viii.  15,  2.  "Whose  great  vigour  supported  the  two 
worlds,  the  moimtains,  plains,"  etc. 

viii.  85,  4.     "  I  regard  thee,  Indra,  as  the  most  adorable  of 

*  Compare  Uaiah  xl.  12. 
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the  adorable,  the  caster  down  of  the  unshaken,^  the  most  dis- 

tmguuhed  of  living  things,  the  chief  of  beings 6.  Let 

us  praise  this  Indra  who  produced  these  (worlds) :  all  beings 
are  inferior  (or  subsequent)  to  him/' 

yiii  86,  14.  ^'AU  worlds,  thunderer,  both  heaven  and 
earth,  tremble  through  fear  of  thee." 

X.  44,  8.  ''He  sustained  the  quaking  mountains  and 
plains :  the  sky  resounded ;  he  shook  the  atmosphere,"  etc. 
(Compare  iL  12,  2). 

X.  54,  1.  "(I  celebrate,)  Maghavan,  thy  glory  in  that 
through  thy  greatness  the  terrified  worlds  invoked  thee. 

Thou  didst  deliver  the  gods,  etc 2.  When  thou  didst 

march  on  increasing  in  bulk,  proclaiming  thy  strength 
amongst  men,  thy  combats  which  they  describe  were  (the 
proofs  of)  thy  power ;  neither  now  nor  before  dost  thou  know 
of  any  enemy.  3.  Which  of  all  the  seers  before  us  have 
found  out  the  end  of  all  thy  greatness  P  seeing  that  thou 
didst  produce  at  once  the  father  and  the  mother  (heaven  and 
earth)'  from  thine  own  body." 

X.  89,  10.  '*  Indra  rules  over  the  sky,  Indra  rules  over  the 
earth,  Indra  rules  over  the  waters,  and  Indra  rules  over  the 
mountains,"  etc. 

In  some  places  (iv.  19,  2 ;  iv.  21,  10)  he  is  called  samrdt, 
or  universal  monarch,  in  other  places  (iii.  46,  1 ;  iiL  49,  2 ; 
viiL  12,  14)  avardtf  a  self-dependent  sovereign. 

The  preceding  passages  afford  a  fair  specimen  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  Indra  is  most  commonly  celebrated  in  the 
hymns.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  attributes  which  are 
ascribed  to  him  are  chiefly  those  of  physical  superiority,  and 
of  dominion  over  the  external  world.  In  fact,  he  is  not 
generally  represented  as  possessing  the  spiritual  elevation  and 
moral  grandeur  with  which  Varuna  is  so  often  invested. 
There  are,  however,  many  passages  in  which  Indra's  close 
relations  with  his  worshippers  are  described,  and  a  few  in 
which  an  ethical  character  is  attributed  to  him.  Faith  in 
him  is  confessed,  or  enjoined  (i.  55,  5  ;  i.  103,  5  ;  i.  104,  6,  7 ; 
ii.  12,  6) ;  and  the   reality  of  his  existence  and  power  is 

'  The  Maruts  are  said  to  have  the  same  power  (i.  64,  3).      *  See  abore^  p.  67. 
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aaserted  in  opposition  to  sceptical  or  faithless  doubts  (ii.  12,  5  ; 
ii.  18,  3,  4 ;  viii.  89,  3  ff.).  He  is  the  friend,  and  even  the 
brother,  of  his  present  worshippers,  as  he  was  the  friend  of 
their  forefathers  (ii.  18,  8 ;  ii  20,  3 ;  iiL  53,  6 ;  iv.  23,  6 ; 
vi.  18,  5;  Ti.  21,  5,  8;  vi.  45,  1,  7;  x.  22,  1,  2;  x.  23,  7; 
X.  42,  2,  4,  11) ;  but  he  desires  no  friendship  with  the  man 
who  offers  no  oblations  (x.  42,  4).  He  is  reminded  that  he 
has  friends,  while  his  adorers  are  friendless  (viii.  21,  4).  His 
friend  is  never  slain  or  conquered^  (x.  152,  1).  It  is  he 
almost  exclusively^  who  is  invoked  as  the  patron  of  the 
Aryyas,  and  their  protector  against  their  enemies,  aerial  or 
earthly  3  (i.  51,  8,  9 ;  i.  103,  3;  i.  130,  8;  ii.  11,  18;  iii. 
34,9;  iv.26,2;  vi.18,3;  vi.25,2;  viii.24,27;  viii.  87,6; 
X.  49,  3;  X.  86,  19  [?]).  He  is  invoked  by  men  like  a 
father  (x.  48,  1).  He  is  embraced  by  the  hymns  of  his 
votaries  as  a  husband  is  embraced  by  his  wives  (x.  43,  1). 
His  right  hand  is  grasped  by  suppliants  for  riches  (x.  47,  1). 
His  powerful  arms  are  resorted  to  for  protection  (vi.  47,  8). 
He  is  a  preserver  and  deliverer  easy  to  be  entreated  (vi.  47, 
11).  He  is  implored  not  to  slay  for  one,  two,  three,  or  even 
for  many,  sins*  (viii.  45,  34).  He  richly  rewards  his  faithful 
servants  (ii.  11,  16 ;  ii.  12,  6,  14,  15 ;  ii.  19,  4 ;  ii.  22,  3 ; 
V.  37,  1,  4,  5 ;  x.  160,  3,  4),  though  he  is  sometimes  naively 
importuned  to  be  more  prompt  in  his  generosity  (iv.  21,  9 ; 
X.  42,  3),  and  is  even  told  that  his  worshipper,  if  in  his  place, 
and  possessed  of  his  means,  would  be  more  liberal,  and  not 
leave  his  friends  in  destitution  (vii.  32,  18,  19  ;  viii.  14,  1,  2 ; 
and  see  Miiller's  Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.,  p.  545).     He  is  supplicated 

^  The  same  is  said  of  Mitra  (iii.  59,  2) ;  and  of  the  Maruts  (v.  64,  7). 

*  The  A^vins  are,  however,  said,  in  i.  117,  21,  to  have  created  a  great  light  for 

the  Aryya.    In  vi.  21,  11,  aU  the  ^ods  are  said  to  have  made  Manu  superior  to 
the  D^a ;  Vishnu  is  elsewhere  said  to  have  traversed  the  earth  to  give  it  for  a 

A 

domain  to  Mann  (vii.  100,  4);   and  Agni  is  called  the  promoter  of  the  Arya 
{uryasya  vardhanatHy  viii.  92,  1). 
^  Indra  is,  however,  also  invoked  for  aid  against  enemiesof  the  Aryan  race,  as 


well  as  against  aliens  (vi.  60,  6  ;  x.  38,  3  ;  x.  102,  3^.  Indra  and  Varuna  are 
invoked  together  for  the  same  purposes  (vii.  83,  1).  Manyu  is  supplicated  for  the 
same  objects  (x.  83,  1).     The  gods  (apparently  those  specified  in  the  preceding 


verses)  are  saia  (x.  65,  11)  to  spread  Aryan  rites  upon  earth. 

*  In  reply  to  this,  Indra  is  made  to  ask  (v.  37)  "  What  friend,  0  mortals,  ever 
kills  his  friend  without  provocation  ?"  See  Nirukta  iv.  2  ;  and  Roth's  Illustra- 
-tions,  p.  3S. 
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for  all  sorts  of  temporal  blessings,  and  among  the  rest  for 
Tictory  in  war  (ii.  12,  8,  9  ;  and  especially  x.  103,  7  ff.).  As 
a  man  in  walking  puts  first  one  foot  forward  and  then  the 
other,  so  Indra  by  his  power  changes  the  relative  positions  of 
men ;  he  subdues  the  fierce  and  advances  others  :  lord  of  both 
worlds,  he  is  the  enemy  of  the  prosperous  and  ungodly  man 
(vi.  47,  15,  16);  he  punishes  sinners  and  those  who  offer  no 
aaorifice  (i.  131,  4;  ii.  12,  10;  v.  42,  9;  viii.  59,  10,  11),^ 
while  he  protects  his  own  servants,  and  leads  them  into  a 
"large  room,'*  into  celestial  light  and  security  (vi.  47,  8). 

Professor  Koth  is  of  opinion  that  Yaruna  belongs  to  an 
older  dynasty  of  gods  than  Indra,  and  that  during  the  Yedic 
age  the  high  consideration  originally  attaching  to  the 
former  was  in  course  of  being  transferred  to  the  latter.  In 
support  of  his  position  that  Yaruna's  worship  was  then 
declining,  he  urges  the  circumstance  that  in  the  tenth  book 
of  the  Sig  Yeda,  which  contains  the  latest  productions  of 
that  period,  there  is  not  a  single  entire  hymn  addressed  to 
that  deity.^ 

This  supersession  of  the  one  god  by  the  other.  Roth  con- 
siders to  be  a  result,  or  feature,  of  the  gradual  modification 
which  the  old  Arian  religion  soon  began  to  undergo  after  it 
had  been  transplanted  into  India.  The  more  supersensuous 
or  spiritual  elements  of  this  religion  he  thinks  were  pre- 
served, though  in  a  peculiar  and  somewhat  altered  form,  in 
the  Persian  creed,  which  at  the  same  time  rejected  almost 
entirely  the  gods  representing  the  powers  of  nature,  whom  it 
had  also  inherited  from  an  earlier  age.  The  Indian  faith,  as 
found  in  the  Rig-veda,  has,  on  the  contrary,  according  to 
Both,  begun  already  to  give  the  preference  to  these  latter 

^  Compare  R.  V.  viii.  21,  14  (=S.  V.  ii.  740),  which  is  thus  rendered  by  Pro- 
feuor  Miiller  (Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.,  p.  543  f.) :  "  Thou  never  findest  a  rich  man  to  l>e 
thy  friend ;  wiftc-swillcrs  despise  thee.  But  when  thou  thunderest,  when  thou 
gatherest  (the  clouds),  then  thou  art  called  like  a  father/'  Benfey  renders  the 
verse  somewhat  differently,  thus :  **  Thou  never  takest  for  a  friend  the  man  who  is 
merely  rich ;  he  who  is  mflated  with  wine  is  a  burthen  to  thee :  with  a  mere 
■ound  thou  smitcst  them,  and  then  thou  art  supplicated  like  a  father." 

'  See  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  vi.  73 ;  and  Bohtlingk 
and  Roth's  Sanskrit  and  German  Lexicon,  a.v,  Indra.  Professor  Whitney  adopts 
the  same  view  (Joum.  Amer.  Orient.  Society,  iii.  327).  Windischmann,  in  his 
Mithra,  p.  54,  extends  the  same  remark  to  that  god  also.  The  passage  is  trans- 
lated in  Sanskrit  Texto,  ii.  295. 
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deities,  to  transfer  to  them  an  ever  increasing  dignity  and 
honour,  to  draw  down  the  divine  ^life  into  nature,  and  to 
bring  it  ever  closer  to  men.  He  finds  proof  of  this  in  the 
development  of  the  myth  regarding  Indra,  a  god  who,  in  the 
earlier  period  of  Arian  religious  history,  either  had  no  exist- 
ence, or  was  confined  to  an  obscure  province.  The  Zend 
Avesta  ascribes  the  function  which  forms  the  essence  of  the 
later  myth  concerning  Indra  to  another  god.  This  god 
Trita,  however,  disappears  in  the  Indian  mythology  of  the 
Vedic  age,  and  is  succeeded  by  Indra.  And  not  only  so,  but 
towards  the  end  of  this  period  Indra  begins  to  set  aside  even 
Yaruna  himself,  the  highest  god  of  the  ancient  creed,  from 
the  position  which  is  proved,  partly  by  historical  testimonies, 
and  partly  by  the  very  conception  of  his  character,  to  belong 
to  him,  and  becomes,  if  not  the  supreme  god,  at  least  the 
national  god,  whom  his  encomiasts  seek  to  elevate  above  the 
ancient  Yaruna.  Thus,  according  to  Both,  an  old  god,  com- 
mon to  the  Arians  (i.e.  the  Persians  and  Indians),  and  perhaps 
also  to  the  entire  Indo-Germanic  race,  Yaruna- Ormuzd- 
XJranos,  is  thrown  into  the  background,  and  in  his  room 
Indra,  a  peculiarly  Indian  and  national  god,  is  introduced. 
(See  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  vi.  76  f.) 

I  am  not  aware  that  Both  has  anywhere  stated  in  detail 
any  other  proofs  of  the  anteriority  of  Yaruna  to  Indra. 

The  superior  antiquity  of  the  former  may,  however  (as 
intimated  in  the  passage  just  quoted  from  that  writer),  be 
argued  from  the  fact,  already  noticed,  of  the  coincidence  of 
his  name  with  that  of  the  Greek  Ovpaj/6^,  which  goes  some 
way  to  prove  that  a  deity  of  this  name  was  worshipped  by 
the  entire  Indo-Germanic  race  before  its  western  branches 
were  separated  from  the  eastern,  whilst  we  shall  look  in  vain 
for  any  traces  of  the  name  Indra  in  the  Gbeek  mythology. 

If,  further,  Both's  opinion^  that  there  is  not  merely  an 
analogy,  but  an  actual  historical  connection  between  the 
Adityas  and  the  Amshaspands  of  the  Zend  Avesta,  be  well 
founded,  it  will  be  made  out  that  Yaruna,  who  is  one  of  the 
Adityas,  must  have  been  worshipped  by  the  Aryans  before 

>  Journ.  Germ.  Orient.  Society,  Ti.  69,  70. 
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the  separation  of  the  Persian  from  the  Indian  branch  of  that 
ftmily.  And  this  oonclufiion  will  be  strengthened  if  we  adopt 
the  suggestion  of  Professor  Whitney/  that  Ahura-Mazda  is 
a  development  of  Yaruna. 

I  learn,  however,  from  a  communication  with  which  I  have 
lately  been  favoured  by  Professor  Spiegel,  of  Erlangen,  that 
that  eminent  Zend  scholar  is  imable  to  recognize  any  simi« 
laiity  between  Ahura-Mazda  and  Yaruna,  and  considers  the 
ocmnection  of  the  Amshaspands  with  the  Adityas  to  be  very 
doubtful.  And  such  of  the  grounds  for  regarding  Yaruna  as 
an  older  deity  than  Indra  as  might  otherwise  have  been 
derived  from  the  Zend  Avesta  would  be  a  good  deal  weakened 
if  with  the  same  scholar  (Avesta,  i.  10)  we  should  look  upon 
the  Indra  or  Andra  of  the  Zend  books  as  standing  for  Indra, 
and  as  representing  a  deity  who  had  at  one  time  been  an 
object  of  worship  common  both  to  the  Indian  and  Persian 
Aryans,  but  who  after  the  separation  of  the  two  tribes  was 
•degraded  by  the  latter  into  an  evil  spirit.  For  while  Indra 
would  thus  be  proved  to  have  been  known  before  the  period 
of  that  separation,  he  might  also  have  been  at  one  time  a  god 
held  by  both  divisions  of  the  Aryas  in  as  much  consideration 
as  Yaruna.  I  learn,  however,  from  Professor  Spiegel,  that 
the  materials  afforded  by  the  Zend  books  in  reference  to  this 
name  are  not  sufficient  to  afford  a  basis  for  any  far-reaching 
conclusions.^. 

1  Jounial  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  iii.  327.  There  \b  no  doabt  that 
the  term  Asura,  ** spirit,"  which  Lb  frec[ucntly  ap|)lied  to  Vami^i  and  to  Mitra, 
aod  also  to  Indra  and  othen  of  the  \  edic  gods,  is  the  same  word  which,  in  iti 
Zend  form  Ahura,  makes  up,  with  the  addition  of  Mazda,  the  appellation  of  the 
mtpr^ne  and  benevolent  deity  of  the  Iranian  mytholc^.  rrofessor  Miiller 
regards  the  names  Ahuro  MazolU)  as  corresponding  to  the  Sanskrit  Asuro-modhaa, 
the  ''wise  spirit"  (Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  Ist  edition,  p.  195).  In 
fecard  to  Ahura-Mazda  and  the  Amshaspands,  Professor  Spiegel  has,  as  lia 
informs  me,  collected  all  the  positive  information  he  could  obtain  in  the  Avesta, 
in  the  Introduction  to  the  3rd  vol.  of  his  translation,  pp.  iii.  ff. 

2  The  identification  of  Andra  with  Indra  was,  as  jProfossor  Spiegel  tells  me, 
flfst  proposed  by  Bumouf  (Tafna  626  ff.),  whero  a  translation  is  fi:iven  of  the 
passage  in  which  Andra  is  mentioned.  It  is  rendered  thus  by  Spiegel  himself^  ia 
his  Avesta,  i.  176 :  '*  I  fight  with  Indra,  I  fight  with  ^auni,  I  fight  with  the  D&eva 
Naoghaithi,  to  drive  them  away  from  the  dwelling,  the  village,  the  casUe,  the 
country."  The  name  Indra  or  Andra,  as  Professor  Spiegel  further  informf  me, 
occurs  only  in  one  other  passage  (Westergaard,  Zondavesta,  p.  475)  which  he 
(Prof.  S.)  oelieves  to  be  interpolated.  It  contains  merely  the  name,  and  eon- 
sequently  throws  no  further  light  on  the  position  of  the  god  in  the  Avesta.    The 
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Beyond  the  fact  noticed  by  Roth,  that  Yaruna  is  much  less 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  last  than  in  the  earlier  books  of 
the  Big  Yeda,  I  have  not  observed  in  the  hymns  themselves^ 
anything  that  can  be  construed  as  a  decisive  proof  that  the 
worship  of  Indra  was  superseding  that  of  Yaruna  during  the 
period  of  their  composition.  Even  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the 
Yeda  the  number  of  hynms  addressed  to  the  former  god  is 
much  greater  than  that  in  which  the  latter  is  celebrated. 
But  I  have  not  discovered  any  expressions  which  would 
distinctly  indicate  that  the  popularity  of  the  one  was  waning, 
and  that  of  the  other  increasing.  There  are,  however,  some 
passages  which,  though  they  do  not  afford  any  clear  indica- 
tions in  support  of  such  a  supposition,  are,  at  all  events,  not 
inconsistent  with  its  correctness.  Thus  there  are  a  good 
many  hymns  in  which  Indra  is  associated  with  Yaruna  as  an 
object  of  celebration,  such  as  i.  17 ;  iv.  41 ;  iv.  42 ;  vii.  82  ; 
vii.  83  ;  vii.  84 ;  vii.  85 ;  etc ;  and  this  association  of  the  two 
might  have  arisen  from  the  worshippers  of  Indra  desiring  to 
enhance  the  dignity  of  that  god  by  attaching  him  to  the 
older  and  more  venerable  deity.  The  two  gods  are  called 
Jrienda  (iv.  41,  3;  vii.  34,  24);  and  this  might  bear  the 
interpretation  that  some  of  their  worshippers  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  regarding  them  as  rivals  and  etiemies.  They  are 
called  the  two  monarchs,  mmrdjd,  and  the  supporters  of  all 
creatures^  (i.  17,  1,  2);  fixed  in  their  designs,  dhrta-vratd 
(vi.  68,  10).  Yaruna  is  supplicated,  along  with  Indra,  to 
discharge  a  gleaming  and  violent  thunderbolt  (iv.  41,  4), 
though  in  most  other  places  (see  above)  Indra  alone  is  re- 
garded as  the  thimderer.  In  iv.  42,  26,^  the  two  gods 
appear  to  be  identified.     In  vii.  82,  2,  it  is  said  that  one  of 

information  found  in  the  later  Paisee  books  regarding  Indra  or  Andra  \a  also 
meagre  (compare  SpiegePs  Avesta,  ii.  35).  On  this  subject  Professor  Spiegel 
makes  the  following  remarks,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  3rd  Yol.  of  his  Avesta, 
p.  Ixzxi. :  "  It  is  said  by  some  that  the  Andra  of  the  Avesta  is  the  Indra  of  the 
Vedas,  that  N&oghaithya  answers  to  NIbatyas,  and  ^aurva  to  Sarva.  Here  from 
a  real  fact  a  quite  incorrect  conclusion  is  drawn.  The  names  are  the  same  in  both 
religious  systems ;  but  how  far  the  thin^  resembled  each  other  can  never  be 
shown  in  the  same  manner  as  the  similarity  of  Soma  and  Haoma,  Qtc. ;  for  the 
Avesta  tells  us  nothing  more  than  the  name  of  any  of  the  beings  in  question." 

^  The  same  epithet  dharttdrd  char»hanin6m  is  also  applied  to  Mitra  in  v.  67,  2 ; 
«nd  Yaruna  is  called  charthai^'dhrty  "supporter  of  creatures,"  in  iv.  1,  2. 

s  Compare  E.  Y.  iv.  26, 1 ;  and  i.  164,  46. 
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the  twO|  Yanina^  is  called  samrdt,  monarch  (as  he  is  in 
various  places,  see  aboye,  p.  79),  and  the  other,  Indra,  is  called 
svardt,  independent  ruler  (iii.  46,  1,  and  elsewhere;  see 
above),  and  their  separate  functions  are  described  in  other 
parts  of  this  and  the  following  hymns  (yii.  82,  2,  5,  6 ;  yii. 
83,  9 ;  Tii.  84,  2  ;  vii.  85,  3),  as  their  joint  action  is  in  other 
verses.  Thus  they  are  said  to  have  dug  the  channels  of  the 
rivers,  to  have  impelled  the  sun  in  the  sky  (vii.  82,  3),  and  to 
have  made  all  creatures  (ibid.  5).  All  the  other  gods  are 
said  to  have  infused  strength  and  vigour  into  these  two  in  the 
highest  heaven  (ibid.  2).  These  passages  are  consistent  with 
the  supposition  that  the  two  gods  were  felt  to  have  been 
rivals^  and  that  the  author  of  the  hymn  sought  to  reconcile 
their  conflicting  claims. 

But  Vishnu  and  Indra  are  also  joined  together  in  the  same 
way  in  some  hymns,  i.  155;  vi.  69 ;  vii.  99,  4  ff. ;  as  are 
also  Agni  and  Indra  in  others,  i.  21 ;  i.  108  ;  i.  109 ;  iii.  12 ; 
V.  86 ;  vi.  59. 

A  number  of  verses  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  Rig  Veda 
(viz.  i.  133,  1;  iv.  23,  7;  v.  2,  3 ;  vii.  18,  16;  x.  27,  6; 
X.  48,  7)  in  which  the  epithet  anindra,  "one  who  is  no  wor- 
shipper of  Indra,"  is  employed ;  but  it  is  not  clear  to  whom 
it  is  applied,  whether  (1)  to  persons  who  were  not  worship-^ 
pers  of  Indra  in  particular,  as  distinguished  from  other  Aryan 
gods,  or  (2)  to  the  aboriginal  tribes  who  did  not  worship 
either  him  or  any  other  Aryan  god,  or  perhaps  (3)  to  evil 
spirits  as  the  enemies  of  Indra.  In  other  places  (as  I  have 
above  noticed)  we  find  sceptical  doubts  expressed  regarding 
Indra,  as  in  ii.  12,  5 :  "  Have  faith  in  him,  that  terrible  one, 
regarding  whom  men  ask,  'Where  is  heP'   and  declare  of 

him  that  'He  is  not;' he,  0  men,  is  Indra;"  and 

viii.  89,  3,  4 :  "  Present  to  Indra  a  hymn  soliciting  food,  a 
true  hymn,  if  he  truly  exists.  '  Indra  does  not  exist,'  says 
some  one ;  '  who  has  seen  him P  whom  shall  we  praise  P'  'I 
am  here,  0  worshipper,'  [exclaims  Indra] ;  *  behold  me  here  ; 
I  surpass  all  creatures  in  greatness.' " 

I  have  not  noticed  any  passage  in  which  any  sceptical 
doubts  are  expressed  regarding  Varuna. 
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The  twelfth  hymn  of  the  aeeond  book  is  devoted  to  the 
glorification  of  Indra.  The  first  and  second  verses  are  as 
follows : — ''  He  who,  as  soon  as  bom,  the  first,  the  wise,  sur- 
passed the  gods  in  force:  at  whose  might  the  two  worlds 
trembled,  through  the  greatness  of  his  strength,  he,  0  men, 
is  Indra.  He  who  fixed  the  quivering  earth,  who  settled  the 
agitated  mountains,  who  meted  out  the  vast  atmosphere,  who 
stablished  the  sky, — ^he,  0  men,  is  Indra."  The  following 
verses  all  end  in  the  same  way,  by  declaring  that  Indra  is  he 
who  had  performed  the  various  ^ts,  or  possessed  the  various 
powers,  which  they  specify.  This  might  appear  as  a  polemical 
assertion  against  gainsayers  of  Indra's  claims  to  recognition 
as  a  fit  object  of  worship.^ 

In  X.  48, 11,  Indra  is  introduced  as  saying  that ''  he,  a  god, 
does  not  obstruct  the  power  (or  glory)  of  the  Adityas,  the 
Vasus,  or  the  sons  of  Rudra,  who  have  promoted  his  (Indra's) 
power,  and  made  him  unconquerable,  irreversible,  and 
unassailable.'* 

In  X.  49,  10,  Indra  says  of  himself  that  he  had  placed  in 
the  waters  what  even  the  gods  and  Tvashfr  could  not  place ; 
and  {v.  11)  that  he  had  eclipsed  both  gods  and  men  in  force. 

In  viii.  51, 2,  it  is  said  that,  *'  without  a  fellow,  unequalled 
by  men,  Indra,  alone,  unoonquered,  has  surpassed  in  power 
former  generations  and  all  creatures."  Here  Prof.  Aufrecht 
has  conjectured  (see  Sanskrit  Texts,  iv.,  p.  91,  note  '^)  that 
the  words  pHrvih  krahtlh  may  denote  races  of  gods  anterior  to 
Indra.  In  f .  7  of  the  same  h3rmn  it  is  said  that  aU  the  gods 
yield  to  Indra  in  valour  and  strength.  In  v.  12  the  worship- 
pers protest  that  their  praises  are  true  and  not  fsdse;  and 
declare  that  great  destruction  falls  upon  him  who  pours  out 
no  libations  to  Indra,^  while  he  who  does  offer  them  is 
blessed  with  abundant  light. 

In  iv.  30,  1  ff,  Indra  is  described  as  having  no  superior  or 
«qual,  as  having  headed  all  the  gods  in  battle,  and  as  having 
alone  conquered  all  the  enemies  of  the  gods.     And  in  the 

>  There  is  another  hymn  (x.  86),  each  verse  of  which  ends  with  the  words, 
'*  Indra  if  superior  to  all ;"  but  the  drift  of  the  hymn  is  too  obscure  to  admit  of 
my  determinmg  whether  it  has  any  polemical  tendency  or  not. 

'  This  sentiment^  appears  to  be  repeated  from  i.  101,  4. 
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following  passages  (formerly  quoted  in  Sanskrit  Texts,  vol. 
iy.  pp.  85  ff.)>  it  is  said  that  all  of  the  gods  are  unable  to  frus- 
trate the  mighty  deeds  and  counsels  of  Indra  (ii.  30,  4) ;  that 
no  one,  whether  god  or  man,  either  surpasses  or  equals  him 
(Yi.  30, 4) ;  that  no  one,  celestial  or  terrestrial,  has  been  bom» 
or  shall  be  bom,  like  to  him  (vii.  32,  23) ;  and  that  by  battle 
he  has  acquired  ample  space  (or  wealth)  for  the  gods  (yii. 
98,  3).  And  it  is  even  said  (i.  101,  3)  that  Varuna  and 
Siirya  are  subject  to  the  command  of  Indra ;  and  in  x.  89, 
8,  9,  that  the  latter  can  destroy  the  enemies  of  Mitra, 
Aryaman,  and  Varuna  (hereby  evincing,  of  course,  his 
superiority  to  those  three  gods). 

All  these  texts,  however,  which  are  so  laudatory  of  Indra, 
may  be  paralleled  in  the  Big-veda,  not  only  by  similar  ones 
referring  to  Mitra  and  Varuna  (as  we  have  seen  above), 
but  also  by  a  farther  set  of  texts,  in  which  other  gods  are 
magnified  in  the  same  style  of  panegyric.  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  practice  of  the  Indian  poets  to  exaggerate^  (in 
a  manner  which  renders  them  often  mutually  inconsistent) 
the  attributes  of  the  particular  deity  who  happens  at  the 
moment  to  be  the  object  of  celebration.  Thus  in  ii.  38,  9,  it 
is  said  that  neither  Indra,  Varuna,  Mitra,  Aryaman,  nor 
Rudra  can  resist  the  ordinance  of  Savitr ;  in  iv.  13,  2,  that 
Varuna  and  Mitra  conform  to  his  will ;  and  in  vii.  38,  4,  that 
the  divine  Aditi,  and  the  kings  Varuna,  Mitra,  and  Aryaman 
unite  to  magnify  the  same  deity.  Again,  in  i.  156,  4,  it  is 
declared  that  king  Varuna  and  the  Asvins  submit  to  the 
power  of  Vishnu.  In  i.  141,  9,  Varuna,  Mitra,  and  Arya- 
man are  said  to  be  eclipsed  ( P )  by  Agni  when  he  blazes  forth. 
In  iv.  5, 4,  the  same  god  is  besought  to  consume  those  enemies 
who  menace  the  stable  abodes^  of  Varuna  and  the  wise  Mitra. 
In  i.  128, 7,  Agni  is  said  to  deliver  men  from  the  evil  {dhkrtte^) 
inflicted  by  the  mighty  god  Varuna.  In  iv.  1,  2,  3,  Agni  is 
solicited  to  bring  Varuna,  his  brother  and  friend ;  and  in  vt, 
4  and  5,  of  the  same  hymn,  to  remove  Varuna  and  to  avert 
his  anger. 

If,  therefore,  we  were  to  infer  from  passages  like  i.  101,  3 

>  See  MuUer's  Anc.  Ind.  Lit.,  pp.  532  ff.      '  Ordinances.— Rotli,  «.».  dhAmtm. 
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(which  declares  Yaruna  and  the  Sun  to  be  subject  to  Indra),. 
that  the  worship  of  Indra  was  beginning  to  gain  ground  on 
that  of  Yaruna,  we  should  have,  in  like  manner,  to  conclude 
firom  the  other  texts  just  cited,  that  the  worship  of  Sayitr  was 
beginning  to  supersede  not  only  that  of  Varuna,  Mitra,  Arya- 
man,  and  Aditi,  their  mother,  but  also  that  of  Budra,  and 
even  of  Indra  himself. 

YII.  Yayu. 

Y&yu,  the  wind,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  often  associated 
with  Indra.  (See  also  i.  2,  4 :  i.  14,  3;  i.23,  2;  i.  135,  4ff. ; 
I  139,  1;  ii.  41,  3;  iv.  46,  2  S.;  iv.  47,  2  ff.;  v.  51,  4,  6  f.; 
vii.  90,  5  ff. ;  vii.  91,  4  ff. ;  x.  65,  9 ;  x.  141,  4).  The  two 
gods  appear  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  ancient  expositors 
of  the  Yeda  as  closely  connected  with  each  other ;  for  the 
Nairuktas,  as  quoted  by  Yfiska  (Nirukta,  vii.  6),  while  they 
fix  upon  Agni  and  S&rya  as  the  representatives  of  the  terres- 
trial and  celestial  gods  respectively,  speak  of  Yayu  and  Indra 
in  conjunction,  as  deities  either  of  whom  may  represent  those 
of  the  intermediate  sphere. 

Y&yu  does  not  occupy  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  Rig- 
veda.  If  we  except  the  allegorical  description  in  the  Purusha 
S(dita,  X.  90,  13,  where  he  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the 
breath  of  Purusha ;  or  unless  we  understand  vii.  90,  3,  to 
assert  that  he  was  produced  by  heaven  and  earth,  there  is  no 
passage  where  the  parentage  of  Y&yu  is  declared.  He  is, 
however,  said  to  be  the  son-in-law  of  Tvashtr  (viiL  26,  21  f.), 
though  his  wife's  name  is  not  given.  But  few  epithets  are 
applied  to  him.  He  is  called  darsata^  "  beautiful,"  or  "  con- 
spicuous" (i.  2,  1),  and  supsarastama,  '*  most  handsome  in 
form"  (viii.  26, 24).  He  is  described  as  krafidad-iahti,  "rush- 
ing noisily  onwards"  (x.  100,  2).  Together  with  Indra,  he 
18  designated  as  touching  the  sky,  swift  as  thought,  wise, 
thousand-eyed  (i.  23,  2,  3).  He  moves  in  a  shining  car  (iv. 
48,  1 ;  i.  134, 1 ;  i.  135,  4 ;  iv.  47,  1),  drawn  by  a  pair  of  red 
or  purple  horses  (i.  134,  3).  His  team,  however,  is  often  said 
to  consist  of  ninety-nine,  of  a  hundred,  or  even  of  a  thousand 
horses,  swift  as  thought  (i.  135,  1,  3 ;  ii.  41,  1 ;  iv.  48,  4,  5 ; 
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^•91^  6;  yii.  92,  1,  5).  As  before  mentioned,  Indra  and 
Y&yu  firequently  occupy  the  same  chariot  (iv,  46,  2 ;  iv.  48, 2 ; 
Tii.  81,  5),  which  has  its  framework  of  gold,  which  touches 
the  sky,  and  is  drawn  by  a  thousand  horses  (iv.  46,  3,  4). 
Y&yu,  like  the  other  gods,  is  a  drinker  of  soma.  In  fact,  he 
alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  Indra,  seems  to  be  entitled  to 
the  first  draught  of  this  libation  (i.  134,  1 ;  i.  135,  1,  4 ;  iv. 
46,  1 ;  V.  43,  3 ;  vii.  92,  2 ;  viii.  26,  25).  It  is  remarkable 
that  Yftyu  is  but  rarely  connected  with  the  Maruts  or  deities 
of  the  storm ;  but  in  one  place  (i.  134,  4)  he  is  said  to  have 
begotten  them ;  and  in  another  place  (i.  142,  12)  to  be  at- 
tended by  Pflshan,  the  Maruts  and  the  Yisve  devas. 

The  following  hynms^are  addressed  to  Y&ta  (another  name 
of  the  god  of  the  wind).  The  imagery  in  the  first  is  highly 
poetical  : 

X.  168.  "  1.  (I  celebrate)  the  glory  of  Y&ta's  chariot ;  its 
noise  comes  rending  and  resounding.  Touching  the  sky,  he 
moves  onward,  making  aU  things  ruddy :  and  he  comes  pro- 
pelling the  dust  of  the  earth.  8.  The  gusts  of  the  air  rush  after 
him,  and  congregate  in  him  as  women  in  an  assembly.  Sitting 
along  with  him  on  the  same  car,  the  god,  who  is  king  of  this 
universe,  is  borne  along.  3.  Hasting  forward,  by  paths  in 
the  atmosphere,  he  never  rests  on  any  day.  Friend  of  the 
waters,  first-bom,  holy,  in  what  place  was  he  bom  ?  whence 
has  he  sprung  ?  4.  Soul  of  the  gods,  source  of  the  universe, 
this  deity  moves  as  he  lists.^  His  sounds  have  been  heard, 
but  his  form  is  not  (seen) :  this  Y&ta  let  us  worship  with  an 
oblation." 

X.  186.  "  1.  Let  Yata,  the  wind,  waft  to  us  healing,* 
salutary,  and  auspicious,  to  our  heart :  may  he  prolong  our 
lives.  2.  And,  Yata,  thou  art  our  father,  our  brother,  and 
our  friend :  cause  us  to  *live.  3.  From  the  treasure  of  im- 
mortality, which  is  deposited  yonder  in  thy  house,  0  YjLta, 
give  us  to  live." 

Here  the  same  property  is  ascribed  to  Yata  which  is  else- 
where ascribed  to  Rudra,  that  of  bringing  healing. 

*  Compare  St.  John's  Gospel,  iii.  8 :  "  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listcth,''  etc 
3  Compare  i.  89,  4. 
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Vni.  The  Maruts. 

The  Maruts,  or  Rudras,  the  gods  of  the  tempest,  who  form 
a  large  troop  (Yiii.  85,  8),  are  the  sons  of  Rudra  and  Prsni^ 
(L  64,  2;  i  86,  1 ;  i.  114,  6;  ii.  83,  1 ;  ii.  34,  2;  v.  42,  15; 
V.  52,  16;  V.  60,  5;  vi.  50,  4;  vi.  66,  3;  vii.  56,  1 ;  viii.  7, 
3,  17 ;  viii.  20,  17).  They  are,  however,  said  to  be  like  sons 
to  Indra  (i.  100,  5) ;  and  they  are  also  called  rindku-rndtarah^ 
children  of  the  ocean,  whether  we  suppose  this  to  be  the 
aerial  or  terrestrial  sea  (x.  78,  6),  and  sons  of  heaven,  divac- 
putrAsah  (x.  77,  2).  They  are  frequently  associated  with 
Indra,  as  we  have  already  seen  (compare  i.  23,  7,  8;  i.  100, 
1  ff. ;  i.  101,  Iff.;  i.  169,  Iff.;  iii.  32,  3,  4:  iii.  35,  9  ;  iii. 
47,  Iff;  iii.  51,  7  ff. ;  v.  29,  1,  2,  6;  v.  57,  1 ;  vi.  19,  11 ; 
viL  32,  10  ;  vii.  42,  5;  viii.  36,  Iff.;  viii.  52,  10;  viii.  65, 
Iff.;  viii.  78,  1  ff ;  viii.  85,  7  ff  ;  viii.  7,  24;  x.  73,  1  ff  ; 
X.  99, 5  ;  X.  113,  3) ;  but  they  are  also  celebrated  separately  in 
numerous  hymns  (as  i.  37;  i.  38;  i.  39;  i.  64;  i.85;  i.86;  i.87;. 
i.88;  i.  166;  i.l67;  i.l68;  iii.  52;  iii.  53;  iii.  54;  iii.  55? 
liL  56  ;  vii.  56 ;  vii.  57 ;  vii.  58,  etc.)  They  are  favourite 
deities  of  some  of  the  rishis,  and  are  often  praised  in  highly 
poetical  strains.  They  are  like  blazing  fires,  firee  from  soil^ 
of  golden  or  tawny  hue,  and  of  sunlike  brilliancy  (vi.  66,  2 ; 
vii.  59, 11 ;  viii.  7, 7).  They  are  also  compared  to  swans  with 
black  plimiage  (vii.  59,  7) ;  and  are  sometimes  said  to  be 
playful  as  children  (i.  166,  2 ;  x.  78,  6).  They  are  thus 
apostrophized  in  v.  54,  11 :  ''  Spears  rest  upon  your  shoulders^ 
ye  Maruts ;  ye  have  anklets  on  your  feet,  golden  ornaments 
on  your  breasts,  fiery  lightnings  in  your  hands,  and  golden 
helmets'  on  your  heads."      ((Compare  i.  64,  4 ;   i.  166,  10 ; 

^  Tliu  woid  is  perliaps  a  penonification  of  (he  speckled  clouds.  See  Roth's 
niustrations  of  Nirukta,  x.  39,  p.  145.  ' 

*  In  ii.  34,  3,  the  epithet  of  hirmiffa-fiprdh  is  applied  to  these  deities.  This 
SAya^a  explains  by  tuivarnamaya-^astrAn&ht  **  with  golden  helmets."  That  one 
sense  oifiprA.  (feminine]  is  **a  head-dress,  or  a  helmet,"  is  settled  by  v.  54,  11, 
where  the  words  are  mprAfi  firahasu  viUUAJk  hiranyayihj  *'  golden  helmets  arc 
stretched  (or  placed)  npon  your  heads ; "  and  also  by  nii.  7,  25,  where  it  is  said, 
fiprdh  firahan  AtronyoylA  .  .  vyaf^'ata  friye^  "  they  displayed  for  ornament  golden 
helmets  on  their  heads."  In  the  first  of  these  passages,  saya^a  interprets  fiprdh 
m  meaning  a  **  turban,"  in  the  second  a  **  helmet"  This  shews  that  fipr&K,  in 
theee  texts  at  least,  must  mean  something  external  to  the  head,  and  not  a  feature  of 
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2.84,2,3;  7.53,4;  t.  55,  1;  v.  57,  5,  6;  v.  58,  2;  viL 
66,  11,  13 ;  viiL  7,  25 ;  viii.  20,  4,  11,  22 ;  x.  78,  2). 
They  are  armed  with  golden  weapons,  and  with  lightnings, 
dart  thunderbolts,  and  are  borne  along  with  the  fury  of 
the  winds  (v.  54,  3;  viii,  7,  4,  17,  82;  x.  78,  2,  3) ;  they 
split  Yrttra  into  fragments  (viii.  7,  23) ;  they  are  clothed 
with  rain  (v.  57,  4) ;  they  distribute  showers  all  over  the 
world,  and  avert  heat  (v.  54,  1 ;  v.  55,  5 ;  viii.  7,  4,  16). 
They  open  up  a  path  for  the  sun  (viii.  7,  8).  They  shake  the 
mountains,  the  earth,  and  both  the  worlds  (L  37,  8 ;  i.  39,  5 ; 
i  87,  3;  V.  54,  1,  3;  v.  60,  2,  3;  vii.  67,  1;  viii.  7,  4;  viiL 
20,  5).  They  overturn  trees,  and,  like  wild  elephants,  they 
devour  the  forests  (L  39, 5  ;  i.  64,  7).  They  have  iron  teeth 
(L  88,  5) ;  they  roar  like  lions  (i.  64,  8) ;  all  creatures  are 
afiraid  of  them  (i.  85,  8).  Their  weapons  are  of  various  de- 
scriptions— spears,  bows,  quivers,  and  arrows  (i.  37,  2 ;  v. 
57,  2).  They  are  swift  as  thought  (i.  85,  4).  They  ride, 
with  whips  in  their  hands  (i.  37,  3),  in  golden  cars  (v.  57,  1), 

tilt  faoei  as  it  is  often  interpreted,  when  applied  to  Indra.  Thus  wfgfra  is  explained 
by  S&ya^a  on  i.  9,  8,  as  meaning  fobhana-hano  fobhana^usika  vdj  "  having  hand- 
some jaws,  or  a  handsome  noee ;"  since  Ydska,  he  says,  makes  fipra  to  mean  one 
or  other  of  these  two  parts  of  the  face  (Nirukta,  vi.  17).    The  same  explanation  is 

S>en  by  S&yai^a  on  i.  29,  2 ;  i.  81,  4;  and  i.  101,  10.  On  iiL  30,  3,  howeyer, 
le  same  commentator  says :  f^a-fubdma  firattrdnmn  abhidhtyate  I  fobhana- 
prmirAi^opeiah  |  yadvd  fobhana-hanumdn  |  **  By  the  word  ftpray  a  nelmet  is 
svnified.  Sufiprah  therefore  means  *  having  a  nandsome  helmet,'  or  it  means 
'  niaving  handsome  jaws.'  On  iiL  32,  3 ;  iii.  36,  10 ;  viii.  32,  4,  24 ;  viii.  38,  7 ; 
yiii.  66,  4;  he  returns  to  the  latter  interpretation.  On  viii.  17,  4;  viii.  81,  4 ; 
yiii.  82,  12 ;  he  again  gives  the  alternative  explanation  as  on  iii.  30,  3. 

Professor  Aufrecht  has  favoured  me  with  a  note  on  the  subject  of  the  word  fipra 
and  its  derivatives,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important  parts :  l^ipra  in 
the  dnal  means  jaws  (i.  101, 10 ;  iii.  32, 1 ;  v.  36, 2 ;  viii.  66, 10 ;  x.  96,  9 ;  x.  105, 
5).  ^^avat  means  **  having  large  jaws''  (vi.  17,  2).  ^iprin  means  the  same, 
and  is  used  only  of  Indra  (i.  29,  2;  i.  81,  4;  iii.  36,  10,  etc.  etc).  Siprini^  as 
Prof.  Aufrecht  considers,  means  **a  draught  (imbibed  by  the  jaws);"  and  he 
translates  i  30, 11,  thus  :  ("  Receive)  our  draughts,  thundcrer,  soma-dnnker,  friend 
of  thy  friends  the  soma-orinkers."  ^iprinivat  (x.  105,  5)  will  thus  be  "he  who 
possesses  the  draught."  Sipr&h  in  v.  54,  11,  and  viii.  7,  25,  are  **  visors,"  the  two 
parts  of  which  are  compared  to  two  jaws.  Ayah-fipra,  used  of  the  Rbhus 
(iv.  37,  4)  will  consequently  mean  *'  having  iron  visors."  The  word  occurs  in 
other  compounds,  to  which  I  need  not  here  refer. 

I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  armour  of  India  to  know  whether  any 
thing  like  a  visor  was  or  is  used  by  warriors  in  that  country.  It  is,  however, 
customary  for  the  Hindus  in  particular  circumstances  (as  for  protection  from  the 
heat,  and  also  from  tlie  cold,  and  for  purposes  of  disguise)  to  wear  their  turbans 
not  only  wrapped  horizontally  round*  tneir  heads,  but  also  perpendicularly  under 
tiieir  chins  and  over  the  tops  of  their  heads,  thus  encloemg  the  sides  of  their 
faces 
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inth  golden  wheels  (i.  64,  11 ;  i.  88,  5),  drawn  by  ruddy  and 
tawny  horses  (with  which  the  chariots  are  said  to  be  winged), 
and  flashing  forth  lightnings  (i.  88,  1,  2 ;  y.  57,  4).  The 
ftTiiT^^ftl*!  by  which  these  chariots  are  described  as  being  drawn 
are  designated  in  some  places  by  the  epithet  prshatih  (L  37, 2 ; 
i.  39,  6 ;  L  85, 6  ;  yiii.  7, 28),  which  Prof.  Wilson— foUowing 
Sftyana  on  Rig-veda,  i.  37,2^ — renders  by  "spotted  deer." 
But  in  i.  38, 12,  the  horses  {afvdsah)  of  the  Maruts  are  spoken 
of;  as  is  also  the  case  in  yiii.  7,  27,  where  they  (the  horses) 
are  called  hiranya-p&nibhih^  "  golden-footed ;  **  though  in  the 
next  verse  (28)  the  prshatih  are  again  spoken  of,  as  well  as 
a  prashtih  rohitah,  which  S&yana  understands  to  denote  either 
a  swift  buck,  or  a  buck  yoked  as  a  leader  to  the  does. 
In  i.  87,  4,  the  troop  of  Maruts  itself  receives  the  epithet 
prshad-afva,  "having  spotted  horses."  This  is,  indeed,  ex- 
plained by  S&yana  in  the  sense  of  "  having  does  marked  with 
white  spots  instead  of  horses ;"^  but  in  his  notes  on  v.  54,  2, 
10,  and  V.  55,  1,  where  the  Maruts'  horses  are  again  spoken 
of,  he  does  not  repeat  this  explanation.  In  v.  55,  6,  where 
the  Maruts  are  described  as  having  yoked  prshatih  (feminine) 
as  horses  (aspdn,  masculine)  to  their  chariots,  Sayana  says  we 
may  either  understand  "  spotted  mares,"  or  suppose  the  word 
^* horse"  to  stand  for  doe  (prshatih  .  .  prshad-vartid  vadavdh  \ 
sdrangi  vd  atra  asva^sabda-vdchyd) .  In  his  note  on  prshatlhhih 
in  ii,  34,  3,  he  says  they  may  be  either  does  marked  with 
white  spots,  or  mares;  and  he  interprets  prshatih  in  v.  57,  3, 
by  asvdh,  mares.  Professor  Aufrecht,  who  has  favoured  me 
with  a  note  on  the  subject  of  the  word  prshatih,  is  of  opinion, 
that,  looking  to  all  the  passages  where  it  occurs  in  connection 
with  the  Maruts,  it  must  mean  mares.' 


'  Prahatyo  vindu-yuktu  mrgyo  Marud-vukana-bhMh  |  ^^prahatyo  Marutum*' 
iti  Niijhantuv  uktatvut  \  See  also  his  note  on  the  same  word  in  ii.  34,  3. 

■^  13(  nfey,  in  his  translation  of  this  verse  (Orient,  und  Occident,  ii.  250)  retains 
the  sense  of  antilopes.  In  vii.  56,  I,  the  Maruts  are  styled  avafvuh^  *"■  having 
good  horses,"  which  Sslyana  explains  fobhana-^uhah^  *'  having  good  carriers." 

^  Prof.  Aufrecht  has  pointed  out  a  number  of  passages  regarding  the  sense  of 

the  words  pfshad-afva  andprahat,  as  Rayamukuta  on  Amara,  the  Vaj.  Sanh.  xxiv. 

11,  18 ;  i;i>atapatha  Brahma^a,  ▼.  5,  1,  10,  aad  v.  5,  2,  9.    He  has  also  indicated 

another  verse  of  the  Rig-veda  (v.  58,  6)  where  pr»hatibh%8  in  the  feminine  is 

joined  with  afvaih  in  the  masculine;  and  remarks  tiiat  viii.  54,  10,  11,  could  not 
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Some  traoes  are  perceptible  in  the  Rig-veda  of  a  dispute 
between  the  votaries  of  the  Mamts  and  those  of  Indra  in 
regard  to  their  respective  claims  to  worship.  Thus  in  hymns 
165  and  170  of  the  first  book  of  the  R.Y.  we  find  dialogues  in 
the  first  case  between  Indra  and  the  Maruts,  and  in  the  second 
between  Indra  and  Agastya,  regarding  the  respective  daims 
of  these  deities  to  worship.  In  i.  165, 6,  Indra  asks,  "  Where 
was  your  inherent  power,  ye  Maruts,  when  ye  left  me  alone  ^ 
in  the  conflict  with  Ahi  P  It  was  I  who,  fierce,  strong,  and 
energetic,  overturned  my  enemies  with  my  shafts.''  The 
Maruts  rejoin:  "7.  Vigorous  god,  thou  hast  done  great 
things  with  us  for  thy  helpers,  through  our  equal  valour; 
fi)r,  0  strong  Indra,  we  Maruts  by  our  power  perform  many 
great  exploits  when  we  desire."  Indra  replies :  '*  8.  By  my 
own  prowess,  Maruts,  I  slew  Yrtra,  mighty  in  my  wrath,"  etc. 

Of  hymn  i.  170,  the  Nirukta  says,  i.  5,  that  ''Agastya, 
having  prepared  an  oblation  for  Indra,  desired  to  give  the 
Maruts  also  a  share  in  it.  On  which  Indra  came  and  com- 
plained." The  Maruts  reply,  v.  2  :  ''  Why  dost  thou  seek  to 
kill  us,  Indra  P  The  Maruts  are  thy  brothers.  Act  amicably 
towards  them.  Do  not  kill  us  in  the  fray."  '  Indra  then 
says  to  Agastya,  v,  3 :  "  Why  dost  thou,  brother  Agastya, 
being  our  friend,  disregard  us  P  For  we  know  how  thy  mind 
is.  Thou  wilt  not  give  us  anything." — (See  Roth's  Elucida- 
tions of  Nirukta,  p.  6.) 

In  the  following  passages  the  Maruts  are  said  to  worship 
Indra,  viz.;  iii.  32,  3;  v.  29,  1,  2,  6;  vi  17,  11;  viii.  3,  7; 
viii.  78,  1 ;  viii.  78,  3. 

IX.   SURTA  AND  SaVITK. 

The  great  powers  presiding  over  day  and  night  are,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  supposed  by  the  Indian  Commentators  to  be 
personified  in  Mitra  and  Yaruna.     But  these  deities,  and 

mean  that  the  risbi  received  a  tboiisand  antelopes.    Prof.  Hoth  appears,  from  a 
remark  under  the  word  eta  (vol.  i.  p.  1091  of  his  Diet.)  to  rcgaid  pfihatyah  as  a 
kind  of  deer. 
>  See  aboYe,  p.  94.  *  See  Roth  on  this  text,  «.f .  kaip, 

TOL.  L — [new  8B&IB8.]  8 
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especially  Yarunay  as  described  in  the  Yeda,  are  far  more 
than  the  mere  representatives  of  day  and  night.  They  are 
also  recognized  as  moral  governors,  as  well  as  superintendents 
of  physical  phenomena.  There  are  two  other  gods  (also,  as 
has  been  already  noticed,  reckoned  in  a  few  passages  as  be- 
longing to  the  Adityas)/  who  are  exact  personifications  of  the 
sun,  viz. :  Siirya  and  Savitr.  It  is  under  these  two  different 
appellations  that  the  sun  is  chiefly  celebrated  in  the  Rig 
Veda ;  and  although  it  may  be  difficult  to  perceive  why  the 
one  name  should  be  used  in  any  particular  case  rather  than 
the  other,  the  application  of  the  names  may  perhaps  depend 
upon  some  difference  in  the  aspect  under  which  the  sun  is 
oonceived,  or  on  some  diversity  in  the  functions  which  he  is 
regarded  as  fulfilling.  Different  sets  of  hymns  are,  at  any 
rate,  devoted  to  his  worship  under  each  of  these  names,  and 
the  epithets  which  are  applied  to  him  in  each  of  these  cha- 
racters are  for  the  most  part  separate.  In  some  few  places, 
both  these  two  names,  and  occasionally  some  others,  appear 
to  be  applied  to  the  solar  deity  indiscriminately,  but  in  most 
cases  the  distinction  between  them  is  nominally,  at  least, 
preserved. 

The  principal  hymns,  or  portions  of  hymns,  in  praise  of 
S(irya  are  the  following: — i.  50,  1-13;  i.  115,  1-6;  iv.  13, 
1-3  :  iv.  45,  6 ;  v.  5,  6,  8,  9  ;  v.  45,  9,  10  ;  v.  59,  5 ;  vii. 
60,  1-4 ;  X.  37,  1  ff.     He  is  treated  in  Nirukta,  xii.  14-16. 

Siirya  is  described  as  moving  on  a  car,  which  is  sometimes 
said  to  be  drawn  by  one,  and  sometimes  by  several,  or  by 
seven  fleet  horses*  (i.  115,  3,  4  ;  vii.  60,  3  ;  vii.  63,  2 ;  ix. 
63,  8 ;  X.  37,  3 ;  x.  49,  7.  His  path  is  prepared  by  the 
Adityas,  Mitra,  Aryaman,  and  Varuna  (i.  24,  8 ;  vii.  60,  4 ; 
vii.  87,  1).  Piishan  goes  as  his  messenger  with  his  golden 
ships,  which  sail  in  the  aerial  ocean  (vi.  58,  3).  He  is  the 
preserver  and  soul  of  all    things  stationary  and  moving 

1  In  X.  88, 11,  Sdrya  is  styled  Aditeya ;  and  in  viii.  90,  11,  Aditya.    In  other 

.  places,  yiii.  35  ff.  and  13  ff.,  he  is  mentioned  separately  from  the  Adityas ;  but  so 

also  is  Varuna  in  viii.  35,  1. 

>  Indra  is  said  to  traverse  the  sky  with  the  sun's  horses  (x.  49,  7).    Compare 
Grid's  description  of  Phaethon's  horses,  Metam.  ii.  153. 
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(L  116,  1 ;  vii.  60,  2)  and  the  vivifier  (prasavitd^)  of  men 
(vii.  63,  2,  4).  He  is  far-seeing,  all-seeing;^  beholds  all 
creatures  and  the  good  and  bad  deeds  of  mortals  (iv.  1,  7 ; 
TL  51,  2;  vii.  36,  8;  vii.  60,  2;  vii.  61,  1;  vii.  63,  1,  4; 
X.  37,  1).  He  is  the  eye'  of  Mitra  and  Varuna  (i.  116,  1  ;* 
vi,  61, 1 ;  vii.  61, 1 ;  vii.  63, 1 ;  x.  37, 1.  Compare  vii.  76, 1 ; 
X.  10, 9  ;  X.  16, 3).  He  knows  the  three  spheres  and  separate 
races  of  the  gods  (vi.  61,  2).  He  upholds  the  sky  (x.  86, 1). 
He  rolls  up  darkness  like  a  hide  (vii.  63, 1).  He  is  said  to  be, 
through  his  greatness,  the  divine  leader  or  priest  [asuryah 
purohitah)  of  the  gods  (viii.  90,  12).  In  viii.  82,  1,  4,  he  is 
identified  with  Indra.  In  x.  170,  4,  the  epithets  visvakarman, 
the  architect  of  the  imiverse,  and  visvadevyaraty  the  sovereign 
deity,  are  applied  to  him  (as  in  viii.  87,  2,  Indra  also  is  styled 
vi^akarman  and  visvadevah).  In  vii.  60,  1,  and  vii.  62,  2, 
he  is  said  to  declare  men  sinless  to  Mitra,  Yaruna,  etc. 

In  many  passages,  however,  the  dependent  position  of  SArya 
is  asserted.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have  been  produced,  or  caused 
to  shine,  or  to  rise,  or  to  have  his  path  prepared,  etc.,  by 
Indra  (ii.  12,  7  ;  iii.  31,  16  ;  iii.  32,  8  ;  iii.  44,  2 ;  iii.  49,  4 ; 
vi.  17,  6  ;  viii.  78,  7 ;  5  viii.  87,  2 ;  x.  171,  4) ;  by  Indra  and 
Soma  (vi.  72,  2);  by  Agni  (x.  3,  2 ;  x.  88,  6 ;  x.  166,  4);  by 
Soma  (vi.  44,  23  ;  ix.  63,  7 ;  ix.  76,  1 ;  ix.  86.  29  ;  ix.  96,  6 ; 
ix.  97,  41 ;  ix.  107,  7;  ix.  110,  3);  by  Dhfttr  (x.  190,  3);  by 
Varuna  (i.  24,  8  ;  vii.  87, 1);  by  Mitra  and  Varuna  (iv.  13,  2 ; 
V.  63,  4,  7  ;  vii.  82,  3) ;  and  by  the  Angirases  through  their 
rites  (x.  62, 3).  He  is  declared  to  be  god-bom  (x.  37, 1),  to  be 
the  son  of  the  sky  (ibid.),  to  have  been  drawn  by  the  gods 
from  the  ocean  where  he  was  hidden  (x.  72,  7),  to  have  been 

^  This  word  and  others  dcriyed  from  the  same  root  sit,  are,  as  we  shall  shortly 
see,  yery  frequently  applied  to  Savitr.  In  x.  66,  2,  the  gods  are  said  to  be  Indra- 
jfras&tdh. 

*  The  classical  poets  also  describe  the  sirn  as  all-seeing.  See  -Slschylus,  Prom. 
91,  Homer,  Iliad,  iii.  277 ;  xiv.  344 ;  Odyssey,  viii.  270.  Ovid,  Metam.  iv. 
171  f.,  196  f. 

*  Compare  the  expression  of  Hesiod,  0pp.  et  Dies,  266  (quoted  by  M.  Miiller, 
Oxford  Essays  for  1856,  p.  63),  rdtna  iSioy  Aihs  6<p6a\fibs  koI  vdyra  ytriiatu.  ic.r.X. 

*  In  this  verse  he  is  said  to  be  also  the  eye  of  Agni. 

*  In  his  note  on  this  passage  (viii.  78,  7)  Sayana  relates  a  legend,  that  formerly 
the  Pa^is  had  carried  off  the  cows  of  the  Angirases,  and  placed  thom  on  a  mciin- 
tain  enveloped  in  darkness,  when  Indra,  after  bein^  lauded  by  the  Angirases, 
and  supplicated  to  restore  the  cows,  caused  the  sun  to  rise  that  he  might  see  them. 
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placed  by  the  gods  in  heayen  (z.  88, 11,  where  he  is  identified 
with  Agni) ;  and  to  have  sprung  from  the  eye  of  Purusha  (x. 
90,  13).  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  oyercome  by  Indra  (x. 
43,  5 ;  iv.  30,  6),  who  carried  off  one  of  the  wheels  of  his 
chariot  (i.  175,  4).i 

Ushas  is  in  one  place  said  to  be  his  wife  (vii.  75,  5) ;  while 
in  another  passage  (vii.  78,  3)  the  Dawns  are  by  a  natural 
figure  declared  to  produce  him,  and  in  a  third  passage  to  re- 
veal him  (vii.  80,  2). 

The  Atharva  Yeda  contains  a  long  hymn  to  S&rya,  xiii.  2. 

The  Mah&bh&rata  (iii.  166  ff.)  has  a  hymn  to  the  same  god, 
in  which  he  is  styled  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  the  soul  of  all 
embodied  beings  {v.  166) ;  and  his  diyine  chariot  is  referred 
to  (v.  170). 

Savctb. 

The  hymns  which  are  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  Savitr 
are  the  following :  i.  35 ;  ii.  38 ;  iy.  53 ;  iy.  54 ;  y.  81 ;  y. 
82 ;  yii.  38 ;  yii.  45 ;  yiL  63  ;  with  many  detached  passages 
and  yerses,  such  as,  i.  22,  5-8 ;  iii.  56,  6,  7 ;  iii.  62,  10-13, 
etc.  etc. 

The  epithets,  characteristics,  and  functions  of  this  god,  as 
described  in  the  Rig  Yeda,  are  as  follows  : 

He  is  pre-eminently  the  golden  deity,  being  hiranyAksha^ 
golden-eyed  (i.  35,  8) ;  hiranya-pdniy^  hiranya-hasfa,  golden- 
handed  (i.  22,  5  ;  i.  35,  9,  10 ;  iii.'  54,  11 ;  vi.  50,  8 ;  vi.  71, 
4 ;  yii.  38,  2) ;  hiranya-jikva,  golden-tongued  {n.  71,  3) ;  su- 
Jihva,  beautiful-tongued  (iii.  54,  11 ;  yii.  45,  4);  mandra-jihvay 
l^easant-tongued  (vi.  71, 4).  He  invests  himself  with  golden 
or  tawny  mail  {pi§angatn  drdpim,  iv.  53,  2) ;  and  assumes  all 
forms  (v.  81,  2).  He  is  also  harikefa,  the  yellow-haired  (x. 
139,  1).    Limiinous  in  his  aspect,  he  ascends  a  golden  car 

1  Seeiv.  17,  14;  vi.  66,  3. 

t  See  the  tasteless  ezplanatioiiB  of  this  epithet  giyen  by  the  commentator  and 
the  Kaushitakt  Br&hmai^  as  mentioned  in  Kosen's  and  Wilson's  notes  on  i.  22, 6; 
and  see  also  Weber's  Ind.  Studien,  ii.  306.  The  same  epithet  is  given  to  Savitf 
in  the  Vaj.  SanhitH,  i.  16,  where  see  the  commentary.  Savitr  is  also  called 
pfiktip&nif  broad-handed  (ii.  38,  2),  and  iupdni,  beautiful-handed  (iii.  33,  6; 
vii.  46,  4).  Tvashtr,  too,  if  called  nipAi^i  (iii.  64,  12),  as  are  alio  Mitra  and 
¥«ni9A  (liL  66,  ?)• 
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(L  86,  2y  4,  5)  drawn  by  radiant  horses  {ib.  rr.  3,  5 ;  and  vii. 
45,  Ir) ;  and  beholding  all  creatures,  he  pursues  an  upward  and 
a  downward  path  (L  35, 2, 3).  Surrounded  by  a  golden  lustre 
(iiL  31,  8 ;  viL  38,  1 ;  viL  45,  3),  he  illuminates  the  atmos- 
phere, and  all  the  regions  of  the  earth  (i.  35,  7,  8 ;  iv.  14,  2; 
Iy.  53,  4 ;  y.  81,  2).  His  golden  arms,^  which  he  stretches 
out  to  infuse  energy  into  all  creatures,  reach  to  the  utmost 
ends  of  heaven  (ii.  38,  2 ;  iv.  53,  3,  4 ;  vi.  71,  1,  5 ;  vii.  45, 
2).  In  one  place,  however,  (vL  71,  4),  he  is  called  ayohanu^ 
the  iron-jawed,  though  even  there  the  commentator  says  that 
ajfoa^  which  ordinarily  means  iron,  is  to  be  rendered  by  gold. 
His  ancient  paths  in  the  sky  are  said  to  be  free  from  dust  (i. 
35,  11).  He  is  called  (like  Yaruna  and  others  of  the  gods) 
omra,  a  divine  spirit  (i.  35,  7,  10 ;  iv.  53,  1).  His  will  and 
independent  authorit]»cannot  be  resisted  by  Indra,  Yaruna, 
Mitra,  Aryaman,  Rudra,  or  by  any  other  being  (ii.  38,  7,  9 ; 
V.  82,  2).  He  observes  fixed  laws  (iv.  53,  4 ;  x.  34,  8 ;  x. 
139,  3).  The  other  gods  follow  his  course  (v.  81,  3).  The 
waters  and  the  wind  obey  his  ordinance  (ii.  38,  2).  His 
praises  are  celebrated  by  the  Yasus,  by  Aditi,  by  the  royal 
Yaruna,  by  Mitra  and  by  Aryaman  (viL  38,  3,  4).  He  is 
lord  of  all  desirable  things  (i.  24, 3),  and  sends  blessings  from 
the  sky,  from  the  atmosphere,  and  from  the  earth  (ii.  38, 11). 
He  impels  the  car  of  the  Asvins  before  the  dawn  (i.  34,  10). 
He  isprajdpaii,^  the  lord  of  all  creatures,  the  supporter  of  the 
sky  and  of  the  world  (iv.  53,  2 ;  iv.  54,  4 ;  x.  149,  1,  4).' 
He  measures  the  mundane  regions  (v.  81,  3).  He  bestows 
immortality  on  the  gods  (iv.  54,  2  =  Y&j.  Sanh.  xxxiii.  54)  as 

^  Indra,  too,  is  called  Atra^yo-MAii,  golden-anned,  viL  34,  4.  Ag:ni  is  said  to 
raise  aloft  bis  arms  like  Savitr,  i.  95,  7.  In  yii.  79,  2,  the  Dawns  are  said  to  send 
forth  light  as  Sayitr  stretches  out  his  arms.  In  i.  190,  3,  also  the  arms  of  Sayitr 
are  alluded  to.  In  Til.  62,  5,  Mitra  and  Yaruna  are  supplicated  to  stretch  oat 
their  arms. 

s  In  the  Taittirtya  Br&hma^a,  L  6,  4,  1  (p.  117),  it  la  said,  Proj&paiih  Sapiid 
bh&ivd  prqfA  asryata  ;  '*  Prai&pati,  becoming  Savitr,  created  liying  beings."  On 
the  relation  of  Savi^  and  Frajapati  see  Weber,  **  Omina  und  Portenta,"  p^.  386. 
392 ;  and  the  passage  of  the  ^atapatha  Br&hma^a,  xii.  3,  5,  1,  where  it  is  said 
that  people  are  accustomed  to  identify  Saritr  with  Prajapati,  Yo  Ay  ipa  Savitd  ia 
Frajdpatir  iti  vadantah^  etc.  etc. 

'  It  is  not  clear  whether  it  is  Saritr  or  the  aerial  ocean  (samudra)  from  which 
earth,  atmosphere,  and  sky  are  said  in  x.  149,  2,  to  have  sprung.  See  Ozig. 
Banik.  Texts,  iy.  96. 
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he  did  on  the  Rbhus  (i.  110,  3).  He  is  supplicated  to  deliver 
his  worshippers  from  sin  (iv.  54,  3). 

Savitr  is  sometimes  called  apdm  napdt,  son  of  the  waters,  an 
epithet  which  is  more  commonly  applied  to  Agni. 

The  word  Savitr  is  defined  by  Y&ska  (Nirukta,  x.  31)  as 
meaning  sarvasya  prasavitd,  but  he  does  not  explain  in  what 
Benaeprasavitd  is  to  be  taken.  The  root  8u  or  su  from  which  it  is 
derived  has  three  principal  significations,  (1)  to  generate  or 
bring  forth ;  (2)  to  pour  forth  a  libation ;  and  (3)  to  send  or 
impel.  When  treating  of  the  derivatives  of  this  root  as  applied 
to  Savitr,  8&yana  sometimes  gives  them  the  sense  of  sending 
or  impelling,  and  sometimes  of  permitting  or  authorizing 
(anufM).  In  a  few  places  he  explains  the  root  as  meaning  to 
beget.  (Thus  on  i.  113, 1,  he  renders  prasuid  by  utpannd,  and 
savah  by  uipattih).  The  word  prasaviir,  as  well  as  various  other 
derivatives  of  the  root  su,  are  introduced  in  numerous  pas- 
sages of  the  Rig  Veda  relating  to  the  god  Savitr,  with  evident 
reference  to  the  derivation  of  that  name  from  the  same  root, 
and  with  a  constant  play  upon  the  words,^  such  as  is  unex- 
ampled in  the  case  of  any  other  deity. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  passages  of  the  Rig  Veda  in 
which  these  derivatives  occur : 

L  124,  1.  "  The  god  Savitr  hath  impelled  or  aroused  (prd- 
sdvit)  our  two-footed  and  four-footed  property  to  go." 

i.  157,  1.  "The  god  Savitr  has  aroused  (prdsdvlt)  each 
moving  thing"  {jagat :  comp.  i.  159,  3). 

V.  81,  2  (=V&j.  Sanh.  xii.  3).  "The  wise  (Savitr)  puts  on 
(or,  manifests)  all  forms.  He  hath  sent  {prdsdvlt)  prosperity 
to  biped  and  quadruped.  The  eminent  Savitr  has  illuminated 
the  sky.  He  shines  after  the  path  of  the  Dawn."  5.  "  Thou 
alone  art  the  lord  of  vivifying  power  {prasavasya). 

i.  159,  5.  "  That  desirable  wealth  we  to-day  seek  through 
the  vivifying  power  (jprasave)  of  the  divine  Savitr." 


1  See  Roth's  Illufitrations  of  the  Nirakta,  p.  76.  I  cannot  say  whether  this 
feature  in  the  hymns  in  Question  affords  any  sufiicient  ground  for  regarding  them  as 
artificial  in  character,  ana  consequently  as  comparatively  late  in  their  origin.  To 
form  a  judfi;ment  on  this  point,  it  would  he  necesfury  to  compare  them  in  other 
reqpecti  with  the  other  hjmiu. 
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iii.  33,  6  (Nir.  ii.  26).  "The  god  Savitr  hath  led  (us,  i.e. 
the  waters) ;  by  his  propulsion  {prasave)  we  flow  on  broadly." 

iL  38,  1.  "The  god  Savitr  hath  arisen  to  impel  (or  vivify, 
savdya)  us^  he  who  continually  so  works,  the  supporter." 

viiL  91,  6.  "  I  invoke  the  sea-clothed  Agni,  as  (I  invoke) 
the  vivifying  power  (aaoam^)  of  Savitr,  and  the  enjoyments 
of  Bhaga." 

iii.  56,  6.  "Thrice  every  day,  0  Savitr,  send  (dsum)  us 

desirable  things  from  the  sky 7.  Thrice  Savitr 

continues  to  send  down  (these  things  to  us)  from  the  sky ;  and 
so  also  do  the  fair-handed  Mitra  and  Yaruna.  Even  the 
waters,  even  the  spacious  heaven  and  earth,  have  solicited 
wealth  to  (call  forth?)  the  vivifying  power  (savdya)  of  Savitr." 

iv.  63,  3.  "  Savitr  hath  stretched  out  his  arms  in  his  vivi- 
fying energy  (savlmanP),  stablishing  and  vivifying  (prasuvan) 

all  that  moves,  by  his  rays 6.  May  that  god  Savitr 

who  bestows  great  happiness,  the  vivifier  (prasamtd),  the 
stablisher,  who  is  lord  both  of  that  which  moves  and  of  that 
which  is  stationary,  bestow  on  us  protection." 

iv.  54,  3.  "  Whatever  (offence)  we  have  committed  .... 
against  gods  or  men,  do  thou,  0  Savitr,  render  (suvatdt)  us 
sinless." 

V.  82,  3.  "  For  he,  Savitr,  who  is  Bhaga,  (or  the  adorable, 

bhaga),  sends  (suvdti)  wealth  to  his  worshipper 6. 

Send  (sdvth)  to-day,  0  divine  Savitr,  prosperity  with  progeny  : 
send  away  (j>ard  suva)  sleeplessness  (comp.  x.  37,  4).  5.  Send 
away  {pard  suva),  0  divine  Savitr,  all  calamities ;  send  (dstiva) 
us  what  is  good.  6.  May  we,  being  sinless  to  Aditi,  through 
the  influence  (sava)  of  the  divine  Savitr,  possess  all  things 
desirable.  7.  We  worship  to-day,  with  hymns,  Savitr,  who 
possesses  true  energy  (satya-sava^  the  god  of  all  (gods),  the 
lord  of  the  good." 

vi.  71,  1.  "  The  potent  god  Savitr  hath  stretched  out  his 
golden  arms  to  vivify  (or  impart  energy,  savandya)  .... 

^  In  i.  164f  26,  and  ix.  67,  25,  particnlarly  in  the  latter  passage,  iuva  may  mean 
a  libation  of  soma. 

'  ThiB  word  also  occurs  in  S&ma  Veda,  i.  464. 

>  The  same  epiUiet  is  appUed  to  him  in  x.  36,  13.  It  oocors  also  in  the  S&ma 
Veda,  i.  464. 
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2.  May  we  abide  (hare  a  share  P)  in  the  excellent  yiyifying 
power  {savimani ;  oompare  z.  36,  12)  of  the  god  Sayitr,  and 
in  the  bestowal  of  wealth  by  thee,  who  continuest  to  establish 
and  yivify  (nivesane  prasave  eha)  the  entire  two-footed  and 
four-footed  world  •  .  .  .  4.  This  god  Savitr  ....  sends 

(swHUi)  to  his  worshipper  many  desirable  things 

6.  Send  [s&vih)  to  us  to-day,  Sayitr,  what  is  desirable ;  send 
it  to  us  to-morrow,  and  every  day.'' 

viL  38,  2.  '*  Rise,  Sayitr,  ....  sending  {AsuvAna)  to  men 
the  food  which  is  fit  for  mortals.  4.  Whom  (t.^.  Savitr)  the 
goddess  Aditi  praises,  desiring  the  vivifying  power  {saoam)  of 
the  divine  Savitr." 

viL  40, 1.  **  May  we  partake  in  the  distribution  (of  wealth) 
which  the  opulent  god  Savitr  shall  send  {suv&ti)  to-day." 

vii.  46,  1.  ''  May  the  god  Savitr  approach,  rich  in  gems, 
filling  the  atmosphere,  borne  by  horses,  holding  in  his  hand 
many  gifts  suitable  for  men,  stablishing  and  vivifying  (prasu' 
iH»n)  the  world.  3.  The  powerful  god  Savitr,  lord  of  wealth, 
hath  sent  (sAvishat)  us  riches." 

X.  35,  7.  ''Send  {Asuva)  us  to-day,  0  god  Savitr,  a  most 
exodlent  and  desirable  portion,"  etc. 

X.  36,  4.  "  May  Savitr  send  {suvaiu)  all  prosperity,"  etc. 

X.  64,  7.  "For  they  (V&yu  and  Piishan),  with  one  heart 
and  one  mind,  seek  after  strength  in  the  vivifying  power 
(jsavimani)  of  the  god  Savitr." 

X.  100,  8.  "  May  Savitr  remove  (apasAvishtU)  sickness." 

X.  139,  1.  "  Invested  with  the  solar  rays,  with  yellow  hair, 
Savitr  raises  aloft  his  light  continually  from  the  east.  In  his 
energy  (prasave)  the  wise  PCLshan  marches,  beholding  all 
worlds,  a  guardian." 

The  preceding  passages  will  suffice  to  show  the  extent  to 
which  this  play  on  words  is  carried  in  the  hymns  addressed 
to  Savitr. 

Derivatives  from  the  same  root  are,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  also  applied  to  S&rya,  as  prasavitA  and  prasutah,  in 
R.  V.  vii.  63,  2  and  4 ;  and  apasuva  in  x.  37,  4 ;  to  Indra 
{haryapfa-prasiitAfi,  iii.  30, 12) ;  to  Varuna  {parAsuva,  ii.  28, 9) ; 
and  to  Mitra,  Aryaman,  Savitr,  and  Bhaga  (suvatt,  vii.  66,  4). 
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In  vii  77, 1,  Jlshaa  (the  Dawn)  is  said  to  incite  (prasuvanti) 
all  life  to  motion.     In  yiii.  18,  1,  the   impulse,  yiyifying 

A 

power,  or  favoiiring  aid  (jsavimani)  of  the  Aditjas  is  re- 
ferred to. 

Sayitf  is  sometimes  expressly  distingidshed  from  StLrya. 
Thus  he  is  said  in  L  35,  9,  to  approach  or  (according  to 
Benfey's  rendering)  to  bring  the  sun  (S(irya) ;  ^  in  i.  123,  3, 
to  declare  men  sinless  to  the  sun  (S(irya);  and  in  y.  81,  4,  to 
combine  with  the  rays  of  the  sun  (S&rya).  In  explanation  of 
the  last  passage,  S&yana  remarks,  that  before  his  rising  the 
son  is  called  Savitr,  and  at  his  rising  and  setting,  S&rya. 
And  similarly  Y&ska  says  (Nirukta  xii.  12)  that  "  the  time  of 
Savitr's  appearance  is  when  darkness  has  been  removed,  and 
the  rays  of  light  have  become  difiPused  over  the  sky ;"  and  in 
proof  of  this  he  refers  to  y.  81,  2,  quoted  aboye.  It  is  scarcely 
consistent  with  this  explanation,  howeyer,  that  in  yii.  66,  4, 
Sayitr  is  said,  along  with  Mitra  (the  god  of  the  day),  and 
Aryaman  and  Bhaga,  to  bestow  blessings  after  the  rising  of 
the  sun.  Again,  in  x.  139,  1,  Sayitr  is  termed  aUrya-ra^miy 
"inyested  with  the  rays  of  S(irya ;"  and  in  vii.  35,  8  and  10, 
as  well  as  x.  181,  1,  the  two  gods  are  separately  mentioned. 
In  other  texts,  however,  the  two  names  appear  to  denote  the 
same  deity,  as  in  i.  35,  7 ;  i.  124,  1 ;  iv.  14,  2 ;  x.  158,  1-5 ; 
and  vii.  66,  1-4  (where  the  functions  expressed  by  the  de- 
rivatives of  the  root  su^  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  most 
generally  assigned  to  Savitr,  are  predicated  of  SfLrya).  In 
i.  157,  1,  it  is  not  very  clear  whether  the  two  names  are  to  be 
understood  of  one  god,  or  of  two. 

In  v.  81,  4  and  5,  Savitr  is  identified  with  Mitra  and 
P(^han,  or  is,  at  least,  described  as  fulfilling  the  proper  func- 
tion of  those  gods.  And  similarly  in  v.  82,  1,  3 ;  and  vii. 
38,  1,  6  (unless  bhaga  is  a  simple  epithet),  Savitr  is  identified 
with  the  god  of  that  name.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  clearly 
distinguished  from  these  and  other  deities,  in  such  texts  as 

1  SHya^a  remarks  here  that,  though  the  godhead  of  Sayitr  <uid  Surya  is  iden- 
tical, tney  may  yet,  from  their  representing  different  forms,  he  spoken  of  as 
reroectiyely  approaching  and  approached. 

'  As  in  anotner  place  (x.  12,  8),  he  is  supplicated,  along  with  Mitra  and  Aditi, 
to  declare  the  wonhippers  sinless  to  Varu^a. 
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iii.  64,  11,  12;  vi.  21,  9;  vi.  49,  14;  vi.  50,  1,  13;  viii. 
18,  3 ;  viii.  91,  6 ;  x.  139,  1. 

The  word  Savitr  is  not  always  a  proper  name ;  but  is  some- 
times used  as  an  epithet.  Thus  in  ii.  30, 1,  it  seems  to  express 
an  attribute  of  Indra ;  and  in  iii.  55,  19,  and  x.  10,  5,  to  be, 
as  well  as  vistardpa^  an  epithet  of  Tvashtr. 

X.  Agni. 

Agni  is  the  god  of  fire,  the  Ignis  of  the  Latins.  He  ia 
one  of  the  most  prominent  deities  of  the  Big  Yeda,  as  the 
hymns  addressed  to  him  far  exceed  in  number  those  which 
are  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  any  other  divinity,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  Indra.  Agni  is  not,  like  the  Greek 
Hephaistos,  or  the  Latin  Vulcan,  the  artificer  of  the  gods 
(an  office  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  in  the  Veda 
assigned  to  Tvashtr),  but  derives  his  principal  importance 
from  his  connection  with  the  ceremonial  of  sacrifice.  He  is 
an  immortal  (i.  44,  6  ;  i.  58,  1 ;  ii.  10,  1, 2  ;  iii.  2,  11 ;  iii.  3, 
1;  iii.  11,  2;  iii.  27,  5,  7;  vi.  9,  4;  vii.4,  4;  x.  79,  1),  who 
has  taken  up  his  abode  among  mortals  as  their  guest  (i.  44,  4; 
i.  68,  6;  ii.  4,  1;  iii.  2,  2 ;  iv.  1,  20;  v.  1,  8 ;  v.  8,  2 ;  v.  18, 
1 ;  vi.  2,  7 ;  vi.  15,  1,  4 ;  vii.  8,  4 ;  viii.  73,  1 ;  x.  1,  5  ;  x. 
91,  2).  He  is  the  domestic  priest,  purohita^  rtvik,  hoir,  brah- 
man (i.  1,  1,  3,  8;  i.  12,  1;  i.  13,  1,  4;  i.  26,  7;  i.  36,  3,  5; 
i.  44,  1,  7,  9,  12;  i.  45,  7 ;  i.  58,  1,  6 ;  i.  60,  4;  i.  68,  4;  i. 
74,  6 ;  i.  127,  1 ;  i.  141,  1,  12 ;  i.  149,  4,  5 ;  i.  188,  3 ;  ii.  5, 
1 ;  ii.  6,  6 ;  ii.  9,  1 ;  iii.  4,  1 ;  iii.  7,  9 ;  iii.  14,  1 ;  iii.  19,  1 ; 
iii.  10,2,9;  iii.  11,  1 ;  iv.  1,8;  v.  11,2;  v.  26,  7;  vi.  15, 
4,  13 ;  vi.  16,  6 ;  vii,  7,  5 ;  vii.  10,  2  ;  vii.  11,  5 ;  vii.  16,  5, 
12 ;  viii.  44,  6 ;  viii.  49,  1 ;  ix.  66,  20 ;  x.  1,  6),  appointed 
both  by  men  and  gods,  who  performs  in  a  higher  sense  all 
the  various  sacrificial  offices  which  the  Indian  ritual  assigned 
to  a  number  of  different  ftmctionaries  (i.  94,  6 ;  ii.  1,  2 ;  ii. 
6,  2,  3  ;  iv.  1,  8 ;  iv.  9,  3,  4 ;  x.  2,  2 ;  x.  91,  10).  He  is  a 
sage,  the  divinest  among  sages  {asuro  vipaschitdm,  iii.  3,  4), 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  forms  of  worship,  the  wise 
director,  the  successful  accomplisher,  and  the  protector,  of  all 
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ceremonies  (i.  1,4;   i.  31,  1 ;   iii.  3,  3 ;  iii.  21,  3  ;  iii.  27,  2, 

7,  8 ;  X.  91,  3,  8 ;  vi.  14,  2 ;  vii.  4,  4),  who  enables  men  to 
serve  the  gods  in  a  correct  and  acceptable  manner,  in  cases 
where  this  would  be  beyond  their  own  unaided  skill  (x.  2,  3- 
6).  He  is  the  father,  king,  ruler,  banner,  or  outward  mani- 
festation (ketu),^  and  superintendent,  of  sacrifices  and  religious 
duties  (iii.  3,  3,  4 ;  iii.  10,  4 ;  iii.  11,  2  ;  iv.  3,  1 ;  vi.  2,  3  ; 
viiL  43,  24 ;  X.  1,  5  ;  x.  6,  3).  He  is  also  the  religious  leader 
or  priest  of  the  gods  (x.  110,  11 ;  x.  150,  4).  He  is  a  swift 
(raghupaivd,  x.  6,  4)  messenger,  moving  between  heaven  and 
earth,  appointed  both  by  gods  and  by  men  to  maintain  their 
mutual  communications,  to  announce  to  the  gods  the  hymns, 
and  to  convey  to  them  the  oblations,  of  their  worshippers  (i. 
12,  1,  2,  4,  8;  i.  27,  4;  i.  36,  3,  4,  5;  i.  44,  2,  3,  5,  9,  12; 
i.58,1;  i.  74,4,7;  i.  188,1;  ii.  6,  6 ;  ii.  9,  2 ;  ii.10,6; 
iiL  5,  2,  11  ;  iii.  6,  5  ;  iii.  8,  6  ;  iii.  9,  8  ;  iii.  11,  2  ;  iii.  17, 
4;  iii.  21,  1,  5;   iv.  1,  8 ;   iv.  2,  3;   iv.  7,  8  ;  iv.  8,  2,  4;  v. 

8,  6;  V.  21,  3  ;  vi.  15,  8-10;  vii.  11,  4;  vii.  16,  4;  vii.  17, 
6;  viii.  19,  21;  viii.  23,  18,  19 ;  viii.  39,  1,  9;  viii.  44,  3; 
X.  4,  2 ;  X.  46,  10  ;  x.  91,  11 ;  x.  122,  7).  Being  acquainted 
with  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  sky  (iv.  8,  2,  4),  he  is  well 
fitted  to  summon  the  gods  to  the  sacrifices ;  and  ho  comes 
with  them  seated  on  the  same  car  (iii.  4,  11 ;  vii.  11,  1),  or 
in  advance  of  them  (x.  70,  2).  He  brings  Varuna  to  the 
ceremony,  Indra  from  the  sky,  the  Maruts  from  the  air  (x. 
70,  11).  Without  him  the  gods  experience  no  satisfaction 
(vii.  11,  1).  He  himself  offers  them  worship  (vii.  11,  3  ;  viii. 
91,  16;  X.  7,  6).  He  is  the  mouth  and  tongue  through 
which  both  gods  and  men  taste  the  sacrifices  (ii.  1,  13,  14). 
He  is  elsewhere  asked  to  eat  the  offerings  himself  (iii.  21, 
1  ffl ;  iii.  28,  2-6),  and  invited  to  drink  the  soma-juice  (i  14, 
10 ;  i.  19,  9 ;  i.  21,  1,  3). 

The  51st  hymn  of  the  tenth  book  contains  a  dialogue  be- 
tween Agfii  and  the  other  gods,  in  which  they  give  utterance 
to  their  desire  that  he  would  come  forth  from  his  concealment, 

^  Hifl  father  besot  him  {JanitA.  tvd  jajdna)  to  be  the  rcyelation  and  brilliant 
banner  of  all  sacrinces.  With  the  phraJse,  janiid  tvd  jajdna^  compare  the  expree- 
fions  in  z.  20,  9,  also  relating  to  Agni,  and  in  iy.  17,  4,  relating  to  India, 
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and  try  to  persoade  him  to  appear  and  convey  to  them  the 
customary  oblations.  After  he  has  expressed  some  timid 
apprehension  (w.  4,  6),  he  is  induced  (as  it  would  seem) 
by  the  promise  of  long  life  and  a  share  in  the  sacrifice  to 
accede  to  their  request.  In  the  next  following  hymn  (the 
52nd)  Agni  proclaims  himself  the  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
declares  himself  ready  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  gods,  and 
asks  how  and  by  what  path  he  can  bring  them  the  oblations. 
Agui  is  the  lord,  protector,  and  leader  of  the  people,  vi^pati, 
pi^dm  gop&y  vi^dm  pura  etd  (i.  12,  2 ;  i.  26,  7 ;  i.  31,  11 ;  L 
96,  4  ;  ii.  1,  8 ;  iii.  11,  5) ;  the  king  or  monarch,  or  king  of 
men  (i.  59,  6  ;  iL  1,  8  ;  iii.  10, 1 ;  v.  4, 1 ;  vi.  7, 1 ;  vii.  8, 1 ; 
viii.  43,  24).  He  is  also  the  lord  of  the  house,  grhapati, 
dwelling  in  every  abode  (i.  12,  6 ;  i.  36,  5 ;  i.  60,  4 ;  v.  8,  2 ; 
vii.  15,  2;  x.  91,  2).  He  is  a  father,  mother,  brother,  son, 
kinsman,  and  friend  (i.  26,  3 ;  i.  31,  10,  14,  16 ;  i.  75,  4 ;  ii. 
1,  9 ;  vi.  1,  5 ;  viii.  43,  16 ;  viii.  64,  16 ;  x.  7,  3) ;  and  some 
worshippers  claim  with  him  a  hereditary  friendship  (i.  71, 10). 
He  drives  away  and  destroys  Rakshases  or  demons  (iii.  15, 1 ; 
vii.  13,  1 ;  vii.  15,  10  ;  viii.  23,  13  ;  viii.  43,  26 ;  x.  87,  1 ; 
X.  187,  3).  In  hymn  x.  87,  he  is  invoked  to  protect  the 
sacrifice  {v.  9),  and  to  consume  the  Rakshases  and  Y&tudh&- 
nas  by  the  most  terrible  manifestations  of  his  fury  {passim). 

Various,  though  not  necessarily  inconsistent,  accounts  are 
given  in  the  hymns  of  the  birth  of  Agni.  Sometimes  a  divine 
origin  is  ascribed  to  him,  while  at  other  times  his  production,  or 
at  least  his  manifestation,  is  ascribed  to  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
human  appliances.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
fJrom  the  sky  by  MAtarisvan^  (i.  60,  1 ;  i.  93,  6 ;  i.  143,  2  ; 
i.  148,  1 ;  iii.  2,  13 ;  iii.  5,  10 ;  iii.  9,  6 ;  vi.  8,  4),  to  have 
been  generated  by  Indra  between  two  clouds  (ii.  12, 3) ;  to  have 
been  generated  by  the  sky  (x.  45,  8),  to  be  the  son  of  heaven 
and  earth  (iii.  2,  2 ;  iii.  25,1;  x.  1,2,7;  x.2,7;  x.  140,  1), 
whom  he  magnified  on  [or  by]  his  birth  (iii.  3, 11).  His  pro- 
duction is  also  said  to  be  due  to  the  waters  (x.  2,  7 ;  x.  91,  6), 
and  to  Tvashtr  (i.  95, 2 ;  x.  2, 7).     He  is  elsewhere  said  to  have 

^  See  my  article  on  Manu  in  yoI.  xz.  of  this  Journal,  p.  416,  note.  In  one 
place  (vii.  15,  4)  he  if  called  the  &lcon  of  the  sky  {dwah  fy^ya). 
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been  generated  by  the  gods  (tI.  7,  1 ;  viii.  91, 17),  as  a  light 
to  the  Arya  (i.  59,  2),  or  placed  by  the  gods  among  the  tribes 
of  Manu  (L  36,  10 ;  ii.  4,  3 ;  vi.  16,  1 ;  Tiu.  73,  2).  Yet 
although  the  son,  he  is  also  the  father  of  the  gods  (L  69,  !)• 
In  TiiL  19,  33,  his  superiority  to  other  fires  is  shewn  by  their 
being  declared  to  be  parts  of  him. 

In  other  passages,  however,  as  in  iii.  29,  1  £,  the  process 
of  friction,  by  which  the  god  is  daily  generated  by  his  wor- 
shippers, is  described  (compare  i.  44,  7 ;  i.  68,  2 ;  iii.  23,  2-4^ 
vii.  1,  1 ;  viii.  49,  15).  He  is  produced  from  two  sticks^  as 
an  infant  (v.  9,  3 ;  viii.  23,  25).  Strange  to  say,  the  child 
immediately  begins,  with  unnatural  voracity,  to  consume  his 
parents,  and  is  altogether  beyond  his  mortal  worshipper's 
comprehension  (x.  79,  4).  Like  the  wriggling  brood  of  a 
serpent,  however,  he  is  sometimes  difficult  to  catch  (v.  9,  4). 
Wonderful  is  his  growth,  seeing  that  he  is  bom  of  a  mother 
who  cannot  suckle  him  (x.  115,  1)  ;  but  he  is  nourished  and 
increased  by  oblations  of  clarified  butter  (iii.  21, 1  ff. ;  v.  11, 3 ; 
T.  14,  6;  viii.  39,  3;  viii.  43, 10,  22 ;  viii.  44,  1 ;  viii.  63, 2; 
z.  118,  4,  6.  He  himself  is  made  by  the  poet  to  say  ''  butter 
is  n^  eye''  (iii.  26,  7).  His  epithets  are  various,  and  for  the 
most  part  descriptive  of  his  physical  characteristics.  He  is 
ghrtdnnak,  butter-fed  (vii.  3,  1 ;  x.  69,  2) ;  ghria-nirnik, 
butter-formed  (iii.  17,  1 ;  iii.  27,  5 ;  x.  122,  2) ;  ghrta-kefa, 
butter-haired  (viii.  49,  2) ;  ghrta-prshtha,  butter-backed  (v. 
4,  8 ;  V.  37,  1 ;  vii.  2,  4 ;  x.  122,  4) ;  ghrtapratika,  gleaming 
with  butter  (iii.  1,  8  ;  v.  11, 1 ;  x,  21,  7) ;  ghrta-yoni,  issuing 
from  butter  (v.  8,  6) ;  dhUma-keiu,  smoke-bannered  (i.  27, 
11;  i.  44,  3;  i.  94,  10 ;  v.  11,  3;  viii.  43,  4;  viii.  44,  10; 
x.  4,  5 ;  X.  12,  2) ;  he  sends  up  his  smoke  like  a  pillar  to  the 

^  Hence,  perhaps,  it  is  that  he  is  called  dvi-m&tAf  bom  of  two  parents  (i.  31,  2* 
6) ;  and  dvi-Janrndf  having  a  double  birth  (i.  60,  1 ;  i.  149,  4,  6^.  He  is,  how- 
ever, also  called  hhuryanmd^  having  many  births  (x.  5,  2).  In  H.Y.  i.  95,  2,  he 
is  said  to  be  produced  by  the  ten  younff  women,  i.e.  the  ten  fingers.  See  Both, 
Illustrations  of  Nirukta,  p.  120;  Benfey's  Orient  und  Occident,  ii.  610;  and 
Roth's  Lexicon,  s.v.  Tvash^f . 

In  regard  to  the  persons  or  families  by  whom  the  sacrificial  fire  is  supposed  to 
have  been  first  kindled,  and  the  rites  of  Aryan  worship  introduced,  viz.,  Manu, 
Angiras,  Bhrgu,  Atharvan,  Dadhyanch,  etc.,  S3e  my  papci  on  **  Manu,  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  Aryan  Indians,"  in  vol.  xx.  of  this  Journal,  pp.  410-416.  In  viiL 
23, 17,  E&vya  Ufanas  is  said  to  have  established  Agni  to  perform  invooatioiif  on 
behalf  of  men. 
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sky  (iv.  6,  2 ;  viL  2,  1 ;  yii.  3,  3  ;  vii.  16,  3) ;  his  smoke  is 
waving,  his  flame  cannot  be  seized  (viii.  23,  1) ;  he  is  driven 
by  the  wind  (i.  58, 4,  5 ;  i.  65, 8).  He  is  a  destroyer  of  darkness 
(i.  140, 1),  and  sees  through  the  gloom  of  the  night  (i.  94, 7). 
The  world  which  had  been  swallowed  up  and  enveloped  in 
darkness,  and  the  heavens,  are  manifested  at  his  appearance, 
and  the  gods,  the  sky,  the  earth,  the  waters,  the  plants  rejoice 
in  his  friendship  (x.  88,  2).  He  is  chitra-bhdnUy  chitra-sochih, 
of  varied  lustre  or  blaze  (i.  27,  6 ;  ii.  10,  2 ;  v.  26,  2 ;  vi. 
10,  3 ;  vii.  9,  3 ;  vii.  12,  1 ;  viii.  19,  2),  urdhva-sochis, 
upward-flaming  (vi.  15,  2),  sukra-^ochihy  bright-flaming 
(vii.  15,  10;  viii.  23,  20),  pdvaka- ^ochis,  with  purifying 
flames  (viii.  43,  31),  sukra-varnay  suchi-varna,  bright  coloured 
(i.  140,  1 ;  V.  2,  3),  pchish-kesa,  with  blazing  hair  (i.  45,  6 ; 
iii.  14,  1 ;  iii.  17,  1 ;  iii.  27,  4 ;  v.  8,  2),  hari-kesa,  with 
tawny  hair  (iiL  2,  13),  golden-formed  (iv.  3,  1 ;  x.  20,  9 ; 
hiranya-ritpam  janitd  jajdna),  and  hiri-smasru,  with  golden 
beard  (v.  7,  7).  He  carries  sharp  weapons  (iv.  4,  4 ;  iv. 
5,  3),  he  has  sharp  teeth  (i.  79,  6 ;  i.  143,  5 ;  iv.  5,  4 ; 
iv.  15,  5 ;  viii.  19,  22),  burning  teeth  (i.  58,  4 ;  viii.  23,  4), 
brilliant  teeth  (v.  7,  7),  golden  teeth  (v.  2,  3),  iron  grimiers 
(x.  87,  2),  and  sharp  and  consuming  jaws  (viii.  49,  13 ;  x. 
79, 1).  According  to  one  passage,  he  is  footless,  and  headless 
(iv.  1,  12) ;  and  yet  he  is  elsewhere  said  to  have  a  burning 
head  (vii.  3,  1),  three  heads  and  seven  rays  (i.  146,  1 ;  ii. 
5,  2),  to  be  four-eyed  (i.  31,  13),  thousand-eyed  (i.  79,  12), 
and  thousand-homed  (v.  1,  8).^  He  is  krshnddhvany  knhna- 
varttani,  krahm-paviy  Le.  his  path  and  his  wheels  are  marked 
by  blackness  (ii.  4,  6 ;  vi.  10,  4 ;  vii.  8,  1 ;  viii.  23,  19) ;  he 
envelopes  the  woods,  consumes  and  blackens  them  with  his 
tongue  (vi.  60, 10  ;  x.  79, 2) ;  he  is  all-devouring  (viii.  44, 26) ; 
driven  by  the  wind,  he  invades  the  forests,  and  shears  the 
hairs  of  the  earth  (i.  65,  4),  like  a  barber  shaving  a  beard 
(x.  142,  4).    He  causes  terror,  like  an  army  let  loose  (i.  66, 8 ; 

^  In  one  place  (viii.  19,  32)  Agni  is  called  tahagra-mushkaj  which  the  com- 
mentator explains  ov  hahu-tejaslca^  having  many  flames.  The  same  epithet  is,  in 
B.  y.  vi.  46,  3,  apphed  to  Indra,  where  Sayana  makes  it  equivalent  to  sahasra- 
fepha,  mille  memhra  genitalia  hahens ;  and  quotes,  in  proof  of  this  sense,  a 
passage  from  the  Eaushitaki  Br&hmaigia. 
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i.  143, 5).  'HiB  flames  roar  like  the  waves  of  the  sea  (i.  44, 12 ; 
compare  i.  58,  4).  He  sounds  like  thunder  (vii.  3,  6;  x. 
45,  4),  and  roars  like  the  wind  (viii.  91,  5),  like  the  Maruts 
(L  143,  5),  like  a  lion  (iii.  2,  11),  and  like  a  bull,  and  the 
birds  are  terrified  at  his  ravages  (L  94,  4,  5).  He  has  a 
hundred  manifestations (faM^md), and  shines  like  the  sim(i.l49, 
4 ;  vii.  3,  6).  He  is  compared  to  the  lightning  (i.  143,  5 ;  x. 
91,  5),  and  is  borne  on  a  chariot  of  lightning  (iii.  14, 1).  His 
car  is  luminous  ^  (i.  140,  1 ;  i.  141,  12 ;  iii.  3,  5 ;  compare 
V.  1,  11),  variegated  (x.  1,  5),  golden  (iv.  1,  8),  beautiful 
(iii.  3,  9 ;  iv.  2,  4).  This  car  is  drawn  by  swift,  beautiful, 
ruddy,  tawny,  or  omniform  horses  (i.  14,  6,  12 ;  i.  45,  2 
L  94,  10;  L  141,  12;  ii.  4,  2 ;  ii.  8,  1;  ii.  10,  2;  iv.  1,  8 
iv.  2,  2,  4 ;  iv.  6,  9 ;  vi.  16,  43 ;  vii.  16,  2 ;  viii.  43,  16 
X.  7,  4 ;  X.  70,  2  f.),  which  he  yokes  in  order  to  summon  the 
gods  (L  14,  12 ;  iii.  6,  6,  9  ;  viii.  64,  1). 

In  some  parts  of  the  Big  Yeda  Agni  is  regarded  as  having 
a  triple  existence,  as  the  sun  in  heaven,  as  lightning  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  as  ordinary  fire  on  the  earth  or  in  the 
waters.'  Thus  he  is  called  trisadhasthah,  dwelling  in  the 
three  spheres  (v.  4,  8,  comp.  x.  56,  1),  arkas  tridhdtuh,  a 
triple  light  (iii.  26,  7),  and  tripasiyah,  having  three  abodes 
(viii.  39,  8).  He  is  said  to  occupy  the  three  luminaries  and 
all  the  worlds  (i.  149,  4),  to  have  three  births,  one  in  the 
sea'  (jsamudre),  one  in  the  heaven  {divi),  and  one  in  the 
waters  or  atmosphere  (apst$,  i.  95,  3).  In  another  place  (viii. 
43,  28)  he  is  only  spoken  of  as  bom  in  the  sky  and  in  the 
waters  or  atmosphere  (divijd  asi  apsujd),  and  similarly  in  ii. 
9,  3  (compare  viii.  39,  8),  he  is  said  to  have  an  upper  and  a 
lower  sphere.  In  x.  91,  6,  it  is  said  that  the  waters,  the 
mothers,  generated  Agni  (compare  iii.  1,  3 ;  iii.  9,  4).  In 
X.  88,  10,  we  are  told  that  "  the  gods  through  their  power 
created  with  a  hymn  Agni  who  fills  the  worlds ;  thoy  formed 

^  Chandra-ratha  and  jyoiiratha.  The  latter  epithet  is  also  applied  to  all  the 
gods  (x.  63,  4). 

*  Compare  Nirukta  vii.  6,  and  xii.  19,  with  the  comment  of  Durga  on  the 
latter  passage,  (quoted  in  **  Sanskrit  Texts,"  vol.  iv.  pp.  66-67. 

s  In  R.V.  viii.  91,  4  (=Sama  Veda  i.  18),  Agni  is  called  tamudra-vAMu^ 
«  clothed  with,  or  enveloped  by,  the  ocean." 
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him  to  have  a  threefold^  existence''  (comp.  x.  45,  1,  2).  In 
one  of  the  preceding  yerses  (x.  88,  6)  it  is  said  that  ^'  Agni 
is  at  night  the  head  of  the  earth ;  and  from  him  springs  the 
son  rising  in  the  morning/'  i.e.  as  Yfiska  says,  the  sun  is  iden- 
tical with  him.  In  a  following  verse  (x.  88,  11)  the  gods  are 
declared  to  have  placed  Agni  in  the  sky  as  S&rt/a  Adtteya, 
the  Sun,  the  offspring  of  Aditi.  In  x.  80,  4,  Agni  is  said  to 
have  many  abodes. 

The  highest  divine  functions  are  ascribed  to  Agni.  He  is 
called  the  divine  king,  and  declared  to  be  strong  as  Indra 
(vii.  6,  1).  Although  (as  we  have  seen  above)  he  is  described 
in  some  passages  as  the  offipring  of  heaven  and  earth,  he  is 
said  in  other  places  to  have  stretched  them  out  (iii.  6,  6) ;  to 
have  spread  out  the  two  worlds  like  two  skins  (vi.  8,  8) ;  to 
have  produced  them  (i.  96,  4 ;  vii.  5,  6) ;  to  have  propped  up 
the  sky  (i.  67,  8  ;  iii.  5,  10  ;  vi.  8,  8) ;  to  have  measured  out 
the  mundane  regions  and  the  luminaries  of  heaven  (vi.  7,  7  ; 
vL  8, 2) ;  to  have  begotten  Mitra  (x.  8, 4),  and  caused  the  sim, 
the  imperishable  orb,  to  ascend  the  sky  (x.  156,  4) ;  to  have 
made  all  that  flies,  or  walks,  or  stands,  or  moves  (x.  88,  4).' 
He  is  the  head  {miirddhd)  and  summit  of  the  sky,  the  centre 
(ndbhi)  of  the  earth  (i.  59,  2 ;  comp.  verse  1 ;  vi.  7,  1 ;  viii. 
44,  16 ;  X.  88,  5).  His  greatness  exceeds  that  of  heaven  and 
aU  the  worlds  (i.  59,  5  ;  iii.  3,  10  ;  iii.  2,  7  ;  iii.  6,  2).»  He 
has  achieved  famous  exploits  of  old  (vii.  6,  2).  Men  tremble 
at  his  mighty  deeds,  and  his  ordinances  cannot  be  resisted 
(ii.  8,  3 ;  ii.  9,  1 :  vi.  7,  5  ;  viii.  44,  25  ;  viii.  92,  3).  Earth 
and  heaven  obey  his  command  (vii.  5,  4).  He  gained  wealth 
for  the  gods  in  battle  (i.  59,  5) ;  and  delivered  them^  £rom 

1  This  tri]>le  existence  is  according  to  $&kap^i,  as  quoted  by  Ylbka  (Nir.  vii. 
28),  that  wnich  Agni  has  on  earth,  in  the  atmosphere,  and  in  heaven.  The  gods 
are  said  in  the  same  hymn  ^x.  88,  7)  to  have  thrown  into  Agni  an  oblation 
accompanied  by  a  hymn,  and  in  v.  9,  tnis  oblation  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  all 
creatures  or  all  worlds  {bhurandni  vifvd), 

*  This  half  yerse  is  quoted  in  Nirukta,  y.  3.  Durga,  the  commentator  on  the 
Nirukta,  explains  the  words  by  saying  that  Agni  subjects  all  things  to  himself 
at  the  time  of  the  mundane  dissolution. 

'  Epithets  of  this  description  may  haye  been  originally  applied  to  some  other 
god  to  whom  they  were  more  suitable  than  to  Agni,  and  subsequently  transferred 
to  him  by  his  worshippers  in  emulation  of  the  praises  lavished  on  other  deities. 

*  Unless  we  are  to  take  tUvdn  here  in  the  sense  of  priests. 
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calamity  (vii.  13,  2).  He  ia  the  conqueror  of  thousands  (i. 
188, 1).  All  the  gods  fear  and  do  homage  to  him  when  he 
abides  in  darkness  (vi.  9, 7).  He  is  celebrated  and  worshipped 
by  Yaruna,  Mitra,  the  Maruts,  and  all  the  8389  gods  (iii.  9, 
9 ;  iii.  14y  4 ;  x.  69,  9).  It  is  through  him  that  Yaruna, 
Mitra,  and  Aryaman  (i.  141,  9)  triumph.  He  sees  all  worlds 
(x.  187,  4).  He  knows  the  recesses  of  heaven  (iv.  8,  2,  4), 
the  races  of  gods  and  men  (i.  70,  2,  6 ;  iii.  4,  11 ;  vi.  15, 
13),  the  secrets  of  mortals  (viii.  39,  6),  and  all  things  (i. 
188,  1).  He  is  asura,  the  divine  (iv.  2,  5 ;  v.  12,  1 ;  v.  15, 
1;  V.  27,  1 ;  vii.  2,  8;  vii.  6,  1 ;  x.  11,  6). 

The  votaries  of  Agni  prosper  (vi.  2,  4,  5  ;  vi.  5,  5 ;  vi.  10, 
3 ;  vi.  13, 4 ;  vi.  15, 11 ;  vii.  11,  2 ;  viii.  19,  5,  6 ;  viii.  73, 9). 
He  is  the  friend  of  the  man  who  entertains  him  as  a  guest 
(iv.  4,  10),  and  bestows  protection  and  wealth  upon  the  wor- 
shipper who  sweats  to  bring  him  fuel,  or  wearies  his  head  to 
serve  him.  He  watches  with  a  thousand  eyes  over  the  man 
who  brings  him  food  and  oblations  (x.  79,  5).  He  bestows 
children  (v.  25,  6),  wealth  (i.  1,  8 ;  i.  31,  10,  12 ;  i.  36,  4), 
and  victory  (i.  27,  7,  8).  No  mortal  enemy  can  by  any  craft 
lord  it  over  the  man  who  sacrifices  to  him  (viii.  23,  15).  He 
also  confers,  and  is  the  guardian  and  lord  of,  immortality 
(i.  31,  7 ;  vi.  7,  4 ;  vi.  7,  7 ;  vii.  4,  6).  He  was  made  by  the 
gods  the  centre  of  immortality  {amrtaaya  ndbhih,  iii.  17,  4). 
In  a  funeral  hymn  (x.  16,  4)  Agni  is  supplicated  to  carry  the 
unborn  part  of  the  deceased  to  the  world  of  the  righteous. 
He  carries  men  across  calamities  or  preserves  them  from  them 
(iii.  20,  4;  V.  4,  9;  vii.  12,  2).  All  treasures  are  congre- 
gated in  him  (x.  6,  6).  All  blessings  proceed  from  him,  as 
branches  from  a  tree  (vi.  13, 1).  He  is  master  of  all  the  trea- 
sures in  the  earth,  the  atmosphere  and  the  sky  (vii.  6,  7 ;  x. 
91,  3).  He  is  in  consequence  continually  suppL'cated  for 
various  boons  (iv.  2,  4  ff. ;  i.  18,  9 ;  i.  36,  14-16 ;  i.  58,  8,  9 ; 
ii.  7,  2,  3 ;  vi.  1,  12  f.),  to  be  an  iron  wall  with  a  hundred 
ramparts  to  protect  his  worshippers  (vi.  48,  8 ;  vii.  3,  7  ;  vii. 
15, 14) ;  to  consume  their  enemies  (iv.  4,  3  ff.) ;  and  to  forgive 
sin  (iv.  12,  4  ;  vii.  93,  7),  to  avert  Yaruna's  wrath  (iv.  1,  4,  5), 
and  to  release  from  (his  P)  bonds  (v.  2,  7). 

VOL.  I.— [nxw  siribb].  9 
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In  one  place  (viii.  44,  28),  the  worshipper  naiyely  says  to 
Agni :  ^^  If  I  were  thou,  and  thou  wert  I,  thy  aspirations 
should  be  folfilled;"  and  again,  yiii.  19,  25  f. :  ^^If,  Agni, 
thou  wert  a  mortal,  and  I  an  immortal,  ....  I  would  not 
abandon  thee  to  wrong  or  to  penury.  My  worshipper  should 
not  be  poor,  nor  distressed,  nor  miserable."  (Compare  the 
similar  appeal  to  Indra's  generosity  in  yii.  32,  18,  19.) 

In  another  place  (x.  79,  6)  the  worshipper  asks  "  why  hast 
thou  among  (all)  the  gods  forsaken  and  injured  us  ?  I  ask 
thee  in  my  ignorance." 

Agni  is  occasionally  identified  with  other  gods  and  different 
goddesses,  Indra,  Yishnu,  Yaru^a,  Mitra,  Aryaman,  Ansa, 
Tvashtr,  Eudra,  FCbhan,  Savitr,  Bhaga,  Aditi,  Hotr&,  Bh&ratt, 
DA,  Sarasvati  (ii.  1,  3-7,  and  11 ;  iii.  6,  4;  v.  3,  1 ;  vii.  12, 
3 ;  X.  8,  5).^  All  gods  are  comprehended  in  him  (y.  3,  1) ; 
he  surrounds  them  as  the  circumference  of  a  wheel  does  the 
spokes  (i.  141,  9  ;  y.  13,  6).  Yanina  is  in  one  place  (iy.  1, 2) 
spoken  of  as  his  brother. 

Agni  is  associated  with  Indra  in  different  hymns,  as  i.  108 
and  109;  iii.  12,  1  ff.;  yi.  59  and  60;  yii.  93  and  94;  yiii. 
38  and  40.  The  two  gods  are  said  to  be  twin  brothers,  haying 
the  same  father,  and  haying  their  mothers  here  and  there^ 
(yi.  59,  2),  to  be  both  thunderers,  slayers  of  Yrttra,  and 
shakers  of  cities  (iii.  12,  4,  6 ;  yi.  59,  3 ;  yi  60,  3 ;  yii.  93, 
1,  4;  yiii.  38,  2).  They  are  also  inyited  together  to  come 
and  drink  soma  (yii.  93,  6  ;  yiii.  38, 4,  7-9),  and  are  together 
inyoked  for  help  (yii.  94,  7).  Agni  is  elsewhere  said  to 
exercise  alone  the  Amction  usually  assigned  to  Indra,  and 
to  slay  Yrttra  and  destroy  cities  (i.  59,  6 ;  L  78,  4 ;  iii. 
20,  4 ;  yi.  16,  14,  39,  48  ;  yii.  5,  3  ;  yii.  6,  2).  He  is  also 
described  as  driying  away  the  Dasyus  from  the  house,  thus 


^  Another  verse  where  Agni  is  identified  with  other  gods  is  of  a  more  pan- 
theistic character,  viz.,  i.  164,  46,  "  Thejr  call  him  Indra,  Mitra,  Varuna,  Agni; 
then  there  is  that  celestial  well- winged  hird.  Sages  name  yariously  that  which 
is  but  one ;  they  call  it  Agni,  Yama,  Matari?van." 

*  The  sense  of  the  word  ihehamCttarA  is  not  clear.  SSyana  says  it  means  that 
their  mother  Aditi  is  here  and  there,  x.e.  everywhere.  Both,  «.v.,  understands  it 
to  mean  that  the  mother  of  the  one  is  here,  of  the  other  there,  t.«.  in  different 
places. 
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creating  a  large  light  for  the  Arja  (yii.  5, 6),^  as  the  promoter 
of  the  Arya  (yiii.  92,  1),  and  as  the  Tanquisher  of  the  ir- 
religious Panis  (yii.  6,  3), — ^though  it  is  Indra  who  is  most 
frequently  represented  in  the  hymns  as  the  patron  and  helper 
of  the  sacred  race,  and  the  destroyer  of  their  enemies.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  yiii.  38,  1,  where  the  two  gods  are  called 
two  priests  {rivijd),  Indra  is  made  to  share  in  the  character 
peculiar  to  Agni.  In  hymn  i.  93,  Agni  and  Soma  are 
celebrated  in  company. 

XI.   TVASHTB. 

Tvashtr,  as  represented  in  the  Eig  Yeda,  is  the  Indian 
Yulcan,  the  artist  par  excellence  (compare  Ninikta,  viii.  13), 
the  divine  artizan,  the  most  skilful  of  workmen,  who  is  versed 
in  all  magical  devices  (x.  53,  9).  He  forges  the  thunderbolts 
of  Indra*  (i.  32,  2;  i.  52,7;  i.  61,  6;  i.  85,  9;  v.  31,  4;  vi. 
17,  10 ;  X.  48,  3),  which  are  described  as  formed  of  gold  (i. 
85y  9),  or  of  iron  (x.  48,  3),  with  a  thousand  points  and  a 
hundred  edges  (i.  85,  9 ;  vi.  17,  10).  He  is  styled  supdni, 
mtgabhaatiy  the  skilful- handed  (iii.  54,  12 ;  vi.  49,  9),  svapas^ 
mkri,  the  skilful  worker  (i.  85,  9),  vi§variipa,^  the  creator  of 
all  forms  (i.  13,  10 ;  iii.  55,  19 ;  x.  10,  5),  and  savitr,  the 
vivifier  (iii.  55,  19  ;*  x.  10,  5).  He  is  the  bestower  of  gene- 
rative power  and  of  offspring  (i.  142,  10 ;  iii.  4, 9  ;  vii.  2,  9  ; 
vii.  34,  20 ;  compare  V&jasaneyi  Sanhitft,  xxi.  20 ;  xxii.  20 ; 
xxvii).^  He  forms  husband  and  wife  for  each  other  even 
from  the  womb  (x.  10,  5 ;  A.V.  vi.  78,  3).  He  transforms 
the  seminal  germ  in  the  womb,  and  is  the  shaper  of  all  forms 
human  and  animal  (R.V.  i.  188,  9 ;  viii.  91,  8 ;  x.  184,  1 ; 
A.V.  ii.  26,  1 ;  v.  26,  8 ;  ix.  4,  6  ;  Vajasaneyi  Sanhita,  xxxL 
17;  Taittiriya  Sanhita,  i.  4, 2, 1 ;  Satapatha  Brahmana,  ii.  2, 3, 
4;  iii.  7,  3, 11 ;  xiii.  1,  8,  7).     He  has  produced  and  nourishes 

^  In  i.  59,  2,  the  eods  are  said  to  have  produced  him  as  a  light  to  the  Arya. 
'  In  i.  121,  3,  Indra  (?)  is  said  to  fiashion  his  own  thunderbolts. 
'  In  iii.  38,  4,  Indra  also  is  called  vifvar&pa. 

•  Quoted  in  Nirukta,  x.  34.     See  Roth's  Illustrations  of  Nirukta,  p.  144. 

*  In  A.  V.  Ti.  81,  3,  TTashty  is  said  to  have  bound  the  amulet  which  Aditi  wore 
when  she  was  desirous  of  offspring,  on  the  arm  of  a  female  in  order  that  she  might 
bear  a  son. 
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a  great  variety  of  creatures ;  all  worlds  are  liis,  and  are  known 
to  him,  for  he  has  created  them,  and  has  given  to  the  heaven 
and  the  earth  their  forms  (iiL  55,  19 ;  iv.  42,  3 ;  x.  110,  9 ; 
Vftj.  Sanh.  xxix.  9).  He  bestows  long  life  (x.  18,  6 ;  A.V. 
vi.  78,  3).  He  puts  speed  into  the  feet  of  a  horse  (V.  S.  ix.  9). 
He  created  Brhaspati  (ii.  23, 17),  and  is  said,  along  with  other 
deities,  Heaven  and  Earth,  the  Waters,  etc.,  to  have  produced 
Agni  (i.  95,  2 ;  x.  2,  7 ;  x.  46,  9).  (And  yet,  in  common 
with  other  gods,  he  is  said,  in  x.  125,  2,  to  be  sustained  by 
the  goddess  V&ch).  He  is  master  of  the  universe  {bhuvanaaya 
aahhanihy  ii.  31,  4),  a  first-bom  protector  and  leader  (i.  13, 
10 ;  ix.  5,  9).  He  is  called  vibhu,  the  pervading,  and  knows 
the  paths  of  the  gods  (x.  70, 9).  He  is  supplicated  to  nourish 
the  worshipper,  and  protect  his  sacrifice.  He  is  dravinodas, 
the  giver  of  wealth  (x.  70,  9 ;  x.  92,  11) ;  and  is  asked,  like 
the  other  gods,  to  bestow  riches  and  protection  (vii.  34,  22). 

Tvashtr  is  in  several  passages  connected  with  the  Bbhus, 
who,  like  him,  are  celebrated  as  skilful  workmen  (see  Both's 
Lexicon,  3.v>)  ,who  fashioned  Indra's  chariot  and  horses,  etc.  etc. 
(i.  Ill,  1 ;  L  161,  3),  and  are  spoken  of  by  S&yana  (on  i.  20, 
6)  as  Tvashtr's  pupils.  These  Bbhus  are  said  to  have  made 
into  four  a  single  new  sacrificial  cup  which  Tvashtr  had 
formed  (i.  20,  6 ;  i.  110,  3).  This  exhibition  of  skill  is  said 
to  have  been  performed  by  command  of  the  gods,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  a  promise  that  its  accomplishment  should  be  re- 
warded by  their  exaltation  to  divine  honours  (i.  161,  1-5). 
Tvashtr  is  in  this  passage  represented  as  resenting  this  altera- 
tion of  his  own  work  as  a  slight  to  himself,  and  as  having  in 
consequence  sought  to  slay  his  rivals.  In  another  place  (iv. 
33,  5;  6),  on  the  contrary,  he  is  said  to  have  applauded  their 
design,  and  admired  the  brilliant  results  of  their  skill. 

In  ii.  1,  5,  Agni  is  identified  with  Tvashtr,  as  he  is  also, 
however,  with  many  other  gods  in  other  verses  of  the  same 
hymn.  In  i.  95,  5,  Agni  appears  to  be  designated  by  the 
word  Tvashtr.  In  vi.  47,  19,  where  Tvashtr  is  spoken  of  as 
yoking  his  horses  and  shining  resplendently,  the  commentator 
supposes  that  Indra  is  referred  to.^ 
1  On  the  obecore  passage,  i,  84,  15,  where  the  name  of  Trashtr  is  mentioned 
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In  X.  17,  1  f.  Tvashtr  is  said  to  have  given  his  daughter 
Saranjru  in  marriage  to  Vivasvat :  "Tvashtr  makes  a  wedding 
for  his  daughter.  (Hearing)  this  the  whole  world  assembles. 
The  mother  of  Yama,  the  wedded  wife  of  the  great  Vivasvat,  dis- 
appeared. 2.  They  concealed  the  immortal  (bride)  from  mortals. 
Making  (another)  of  like  appearance  (savarndm),  they  gave  her 
to  Yivasvat.  Saranyu  bore  the  two  Asvins,  and  when  she  had 
done  so,  she  deserted  the  two  twins."  These  two  verses  are 
quoted  in  the  Nirukta,  xii.  10  f ,  where  the  following  illustra- 
tive story  is  told :  "  Saranyu,  the  daughter  of  Tvashtr,  bore 
twins  to  Yivasvat  the  sun.  She  then  substituted  for  herself 
another  female  of  similar  appearance  (savarndm),  and  fled  in 
the  form  of  a  mare.  Yivasvat  in  like  manner  assumed  the 
shape  of  a  horse,  and  followed  her.  From  their  intercourse 
sprang  the  two  Asvins,  while  Manu  was  the  ofi^nng  of 
Satxirnd  (or  the  female  of  like  appearance)."  (See  Roth's 
interpretation  of  R.Y.  x.  17,  1  ff.  and  remarks  thereon,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  iv.  424  f. ;  and  the 
same  writer's  translation,  in  his  Illustrations  of  the  Nirukta, 
p.  161,  of  a  passage  of  the  Brhaddevat&,  given  by  S&yana  on 
II.Y.  vii.  72,  2,  relating  the  same  story  about  Yivasvat  and 
Saranyu  which  is  given  in  the  Nirukta). 

In  R.Y.  viii.  26,  21  f.  Y&yu  also  is  spoken  of  as  Tvashtr's 
son-in-law.  Whether  Yayu's  wife  was  different  from  Sa- 
ranyu, or  whether  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  this  story 
and  the  one  just  referred  to  about  Yivasvat,  does  not 
appear. 

Tvashtr  is  represented  as  having  for  his  most  frequent 
attendants  the  wives  of  the  gods  (i.  22,  9 ;  ii.  31,  4 ;  n.  36, 
3 ;  vi.  50,  13 ;  vii.  35,  6 ;  x.  64,  10 ;  x.  66,  3). 

In  X.  49,  10,  he  is  spoken  of  as  if  he  were  a  deity  of 
some  importance,  though  inferior  to  Indra,  since  the  latter 
is  said  to  perform  what  even  the  gods  and  Tvashtr  could 
not  do. 

Indra  is  occasionally  represented  as  in  a  state  of  hostility 

Wilson's  translation  and  note,  Roth's  explanation  in  his  lUustrations  of  the 
Nirtikta,  p.  49,  and  Benfey's  remarks  in  his  ^^  Orient  und  Occident,"  ii.  246  f., 
may  be  consulted. 
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with  Tvashtf  and  his  son.^  Thus,  in  iii.  48,  4,  it  is  said  that 
Indra  overcame  him,  and  carried  off  his  soma-juice,  which  he 
drank  from  the  cups ;  and  in  iy.  18, 3,  that  the  same  god  drank 
off  the  soma  in  his  house.  In  explanation  of  these  allusions,  the 
commentator  (who  in  his  note  on  iiL  48,  4,  calls  Tvashfr  an 
Asura)  refers  to  the  Taittiriya  Sanhit&,  ii.  4, 12, 1,  where  it  is 
related  that  Tvashtr,  whose  son  had  been  slain  by  Indra, 
began  to  perform  a  soma-sacrifice  in  the  absence  of  the  latter, 
and  refused,  on  the  ground  of  his  homicide,  to  allow  him  to  assist 
at  the  ceremony;  when  Indra  interrupted  the  celebration, 
and  drank  off  the  soma  by  force  (compare  Satapatha  Br&h- 
mana,  i.  6,  3,  6ff;  v.  5,  4,  7  fil ;  xii.  7,  1,  1*;  xii.  8,  3,  Iff). 

The  son  of  Tvashtr  is  mentioned  in  several  passages  of  the 
Big  Veda.  Thus  in  x.  8,  8,  it  is  said:  "This  Trita  Aptya, 
knowing  his  paternal  weapons,  and  impelled  by  Indra,  fought 
against  the  three-headed  and  seven-rayed  (monster),  and  slay- 
ing him,  he  carried  off  the  cows  even  of  the  son  of  Tvashtr. 
9.  Indra,  the  lord  of  the  good,  pierced  this  arrogant  being, 
who  boasted  of  his  great  force ;  seizing  the  cows,  he  struck 
off  the  three  heads  even  of  Yisvar&pa  the  son  of  Tvashtr 
(or  of  the  omniform  son  of  Tvashtr).''  (Compare  ii.  11,  19 ; 
X.  76, 3).  A  loud-shouting  monster  with  three  heads  and  six 
eyes,  perhaps  identical  with  the  son  of  Tvashfr,  is  also  men- 
tioned in  X.  99,  6,  as  having  been  overcome  by  Indra  or  Trita. 

Yisvar&pa  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  later  works. 

According  to  the  Taittiriya  Sanhit&,  ii.  5, 1, 1  ff.,  he  was  the 
priest  {purohita)  of  the  gods,  while  he  was  sister's  son  (no 
further  genealogy  is  given)  of  the  Asuras.  He  had  three 
head&  called  respectively  the  soma-drinker,  the  wine-drinker, 
and  tne  food-eater.  He  declared  in  public  that  the  sacrifices 
shoidd  be  shared  by  the  gods  only,  while  he  privately  recom- 
mended that  they  should  be  offered  to  the  Asuras.  For,  as 
the  author  of  the  Br&hmana  remarks,  it  is  customary  for 
people  in  public  to  promise  every  one  a  share,  whereas  it  is 


^  In  i.  80,  Ay  it  is  said  that  cTen  Trashtr  trembles  at  Indra*s  wrath  when  he 
thunders.  Bnt  this  trait  is  merely  introduceid  to  indicate  the  terrific  grandeur  of 
Indra's  manifestations.  In  V&j.  Sanh.  xx.  44,  Tyashtr  is  said  to  haye  imparted 
vigour  to  Indra. 
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only  ihoee  to  whom  the  promise  is  privately  made  who  obtain 
its  folSlment.  Indra  was  alarmed  lest  his  dominion  should 
by  this  procedure  of  Yisvariipa  be  overturned,  and  he  accord- 
ingly smote  off  his  heads  with  a  thunderbolt.  The  three 
heads  were  turned  into  birds,  the  one  called  Soma-drinker, 
became  a  Kapinjala  (or  Francoline  partridge),  the  Wine- 
drinker  a  Kalavinka  (or  sparrow),  and  the  Food-eater  a  Tittiri 
(or  partridge),  etc. 

Compare  the  Satapatha  Br&hmana,  i.  6, 3, 1  ff. ;  v.  6, 4, 2  ffl ; 
and  the  Mah&bh&rata,  IJdyoga  Parva,  228  ff. 

In  the  M&rkandeya  Fur&na,  section  77,  Tvasht^  is  identified 
with  Yisvakarman  and  Frajapati.  Compare  verses  1,  10,  15, 
16, 34,  36, 38,  and  41.  Weber  (Omina  und  Fortenta,  p.  391  f.) 
refers  to  a  passage  of  the  Adbhut&dhy&ya  of  the  Kausika 
SAtras,  where  Tvasht]:  is  identified  with  Savitr  and  Fraj&pati. 

Xn.  Soma. 

Soma  is  the  god  who  represents  and  animates  the  juice  of 
the  soma  plant,  an  intoxicating  draught  which  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  Yedic  age.  He  is,  or 
rather  was,  the  Indian  Bacchus.  Kot  only  are  the  whole  of 
the  hymns  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  Kig  Yeda,  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  in  number,  besides  a  few  in  other  places,  dedi- 
cated to  his  honour,  but  constant  references  to  the  juice  of 
the  soma  occur  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  other  hymns. 
It  is  clear  therefore,  as  remarked  by  Frofessor  Whitney 
(Joum.  of  the  Amer.  Orient.  Society,  iii.  292),  that  his  wor- 
ship must  at  one  time  have  attained  a  remarkable  popularity. 
This  circumstance  is  thus  explained  by  the  writer  to  whom  I 
have  referred:  ''The  simple-minded  Arian  people,  whose 
whole  religion  was  a  worship  of  the  wonderful  powers  and 
phenomena  of  nature,  had  no  sooner  perceived  that  this 
liquid  had  power  to  elevate  the  spirits,  and  produce  a  tem- 
porary frenzy,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  individual 
was  prompted  to,  and  capable  of,  deeds  beyond  his  natural 
powers,  than  they  found  in  it  something  divine :  it  was,  to 
their  apprehension,  a  god,  endowing  those  into  whom  it 
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entered  witli  godlike  powers;  the  plant  which  afforded  it 
became  to  them  the  king  of  plants ;  the  process  of  preparing 
it  was  a  holy  sacrifice ;  the  instruments  used  therefor  were 
sacred.  The  high  antiquity  of  this  cultus  is  attested  by  the 
references  to  it  found  occurring  in  the  Persian  Avesta;^  it 
seems,  however,  to  have  received  a  new  impulse  on  Indian 
territory." 

Dr.  Haug,  in  his  work  on  the  Aitareya  Br&hmana  (Introd. 
p.  60),  thus  writes  of  the  soma  sacrifice :  "  Being  thus,"  {i.e. 
through  the  oblation  of  an  animal)  '^received  among  the  gods, 
the  sacrificer  is  deemed  worthy  to  enjoy  the  divine  beverage, 
the  soma,  and  participate  in  the  heavenly  king,  who  is  Soma. 
The  drinking  of  the  soma-juice  makes  him  a  new  man ;  though 
a  new  celestial  body  had  been  prepared  for  him  at  the  Pra- 
vargya  ceremony,  the  enjoyment  of  the  soma  beverage  trans- 
forms him  again ;  for  the  nectar  of  the  gods  flows  for  the  first 
time  in  his  veins,  purifying  and  sanctifying  him." 

With  the  decline  of  the  Vedic  worship,  however,  and  the 
introduction  of  new  deities  and  new  ceremonies,  the  popularity 
of  Soma  graduaUy  decreased,  and  has  long  since  passed  away; 
and  his  name  is  now  familiar  to  those  few  Brahmans  only  who 
still  maintain  in  a  few  places  the  early  Yedic  observances. 

The  hymns  addressed  to  Soma  were  intended  to  be  sung 
while  the  juice  of  the  plant  from  which  he  takes  his  name 
(the  asciepiaa  acida  or  sarcostemma  piminak)  was  being  pressed 
out  and  purified.*  They  describe  enthusiastically  the  flowing 
forth  and  filtration  of  the  divine  juice,  and  the  effects  pro- 
duced on  the  worshippers,  and  supposed  to  be  produced  on 
the  gods,  by  partaking  of  the  beverage.  Thus  the  first  verse 
of  the  first  hymn  of  the  ninth  book  runs  thus :  "  0  soma,  poured 
out  for  Indra  to  drink,  flow  on  purely  in  a  most  sweet  and 
exhilarating  current."     In  vi.  47,  1,  2,  the  juice  is  described 

^  See  Dr.  Windischmann's  Essay  on  the  Soma-worship  of  the  Arians,  or  the 
traoslatcd  extracts  from  it  in  Sanskrit  Texts,  vol.  ii.  p.  469  ff. ;  and  the  extract 
there  given,  p.  474,  from  Plutarch  de  Isid.  et  Osir.  46,  in  which  the  somaj  or  as 
it  is  in  Zend,  haoma,  appears  to  be  referred  to  under  the  appellation  6fiafju.  See 
also  on  the  fact  of  the  soma  rite  of  the  Indians  being  originally  identical  with  the 
haoma  ceremony  of  the  Zoroastrians,  Hau^s  Aitareya  Bnlhmana,  Introd.,  p.  62. 

>  See  the  process  as  described  by  Windischmuin,  after  Dr.  Steyensoo,  in 
Banskrit  Texti,  il  470. 
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as  sweet,  honied,  sharp,  well-flavoured.  When  quafied,  it 
etimnlates  the  Yoice,  and  calls  forth  ardent  conceptions  (ibid. 
V.  8).  In  a  verse  (viii.  48,  3)  already  quoted  above,  in  the 
aoconnt  of  Indra,  the  worshippers  exclaim :  "We  have  drunk 
the  soma,  we  have  become  immortal,  we  have  enter^  into  light, 
we  have  known  the  gods.  What  can  an  enemy  now  do  to  us, 
or  what  can  the  malice  of  any  mortal  effect,  0  thou  immortal 
godP''  No  one  can  withstand  Indra  in  battle  when  he  has 
drunk  this  libation  and  become  exhilarated  by  it  (vi.  47, 1,2). 

The  plant  is  said  to  have  been  brought  to  the  earth  by  a 
falcon  (iii.  43,  7 ;  iv.  26,  4,  5,  7 ;  iv.  27,  3,  4)  from  a  moim- 
tain  (i.  93,  6)  where  it  had  been  planted  by  Varuna  (v.  85,  2), 
or  from  the  uppermost  sky  (iv.  26,  6).  In  another  place  (ix. 
113,  3)  it  is  declared  to  have  been  brought  by  the  daughter 
of  the  Sun  from  the  place  where  it  had  been  nourished  by 
Parjanya,  the  rain-god ;  when  the  Gandharvas  took  it,  and 
infused  into  it  sap. 

In  other  passages  a  Gtindharva  is  connected  with  the  soma 
plant,  the  sphere  (pada)  of  which  he  is  said  to  protect,  and 
all  the  forms  of  which  he  is  said  to  manifest  (ix.  83,  4 ;  ix. 
85,  12).*  In  the  Satapatha  Brdhmana  (iii.  2,  4,  1,  ff.)  it  is 
related  that  the  soma  existed  formerly  in  the  sky.  The  gods 
desired  to  get  it,  that  they  might  employ  it  in  sacrifice.  The 
G&yatrl  flew  to  bring  it  for  them.  While  she  was  carrying 
it  off,  the  Qandharva  Vibh&vasu  robbed  her  of  it.  The  gods 
became  aware  of  this,  and  knowing  the  partiality  of  the 
Oandharvas  for  females  (comp.  iii.  9,  3,  20),  they  sent  V&ch, 
the  goddess  of  speech,  to  induce  them  to  give  it  up,  which 
she  succeeded  in  doing.  And  in  xi.  7,  2,  8,  it  is  said :  "  The 
soma  existed  in  the  sky.  The  Gdyatri  became  a  bird,  and 
brought  it."  See  also  the  Satapatha  Brfthmana,  iii.  6,  2, 
2-18,  towards  the  close  of  which  passage,  as  well  as  in  iii. 
9,  3,  18,  the  Gandharvas  are  spoken  of  as  the  guardians  of 
the  soma. 

The   juice    of   this    plant  is  said   to  be  an  immortal^ 

^  See  Roth's  Lexicon  under  the  word  Qandharva, 

'  This  means,  according  to  S&ya^a,  that  it  has  no  deadly  effects,  like  other 
intoxicating  drixiks. 
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draughty  to  be  medicine  for  a  sick  man  (yiiL  61, 17).  All 
the  gods  drink  of  it  (ix.  109,  15).  The  god  also,  who  is  its 
personification,  is  said  to  clothe  whatever  is  naked,  and  to 
heal  whatever  is  sick ;  through  him  the  blind  sees,  and  the 
lame  walks  abroad  (viii.  68, 2 ;  x.  25,  11).  He  is  the  guar- 
dian of  men's  bodies,  and  occupies  their  every  member  (viii. 
48,9). 

A  great  variety  of  divine  attributes  and  operations 
are  ascribed  to  Soma.  As  Prof.  Whitney  observes,  he  is 
^^  addressed  as  a  god  in  the  highest  strains  of  adulation  and 
veneration ;  all  powers  belong  to  him ;  all  blessings  are  be- 
sought of  him,  as  his  to  bestow."  He  is  said  to  be  asurOy 
divine  (iz.  73, 1 ;  ix.  74, 7),  and  the  soul  of  sacrifice  (ix.  2, 10 ; 
ix.  6,  8).  He  is  immortal  (L  43,  9),  and  confers  immortality 
on  gods  and  men  (i.  91,  1,  6,  18 ;  viiL  48,  3 ;  ix.  106,  8 ;  ix. 
108,  3 ;  ix.  109,  2,  3).  In  a  passage  (ix.  113,  7  ff.)  wh^re 
.the  joys  of  paradise  are  more  distinctly  anticipated  and  more 
fervently  implored  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  Big  Yeda, 
Soma  is  addressed  as  the  god  from  whom  the  gift  of  future 
felicity  is  expected.  Thus  it  is  there  said :  "  7.  Place  me,  O 
purified  god,  in  that  everlasting  and  imperishable  world  where 
there  is  eternal  light  and  glory.  0  Indu  (soma),  flow  for 
Indra.  8.  Make  me  immortal  in  the  world  where  king 
Vaivasvata  (Yama,  the  son  of  Vivasvat,)  lives,  where  is  the 
innermost  sphere  of  the  sky,  where  those  great  waters  flow." 

Soma  exhilarates  Yarui^a,  Mitra,  Indra,  Yishi^u,  the  Maruts, 
the  other  gods,  Y4yu,  Heaven  and  Earth  (ix.  90,  5 ;  ix.  97, 
42).  By  him  the  Adityas  are  strong,  and  the  earth  vast  (x. 
85,  2).  He  is  the  Mend,  helper,  and  soul  of  Indra  (iv.  28, 
IS.;  ix.  85,  3 ;  x.  25,  9),  whose  vigour  he  stimulates  (ix. 
76,  2),  and  whom  he  succours  in  his  conflicts  with  Yrttra 
(ix.  61,  22).  He  rides  in  the  same  chariot  with  Indra 
(ix.  87,  9  ;  ix.  103,  5).  He  has,  however,  horses  of  his  own, 
and  a  team  like  Y&yu  (ix.  88, 3).  He  ascends  his  filter  in  place 
of  a  car,  and  is  armed  with  a  thousand-pointed  shaft  (ix.  83, 5 ; 
ix.  86,  40).  His  weapons  which,  like  a  hero,  he  grasps  in 
his  hand  (ix.  76,  2),  are  sharp  and  terrible  (ix.  61,  30),  and 
his  bow  swift-darting  (ix.  90,  3).     He  is  the  slayer  of  Yrttra 
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(L  91,  6;  ix.  24,  6;  ix.  25,  3;  ix.  28,  3;  x.  25,  9),  and,  like 
Indra,  the  destroyer  of  foes,  and  overthrower  of  cities  (ix. 
88,  4).  In  ix.  5,  9,  he  appears  to  receive  the  epithet  of 
prqfdpaH,  or  lord  of  creatures.  He  is  the  creator  and  father 
of  the  gods  (ix.  42,  4  ;  ix.  86,  10  ;  ix.  87,  2;  ix.  109,  4),  the 
generator  of  prayers,  of  the  sky,  of  the  earth,  of  Agni,  of 
Siirya,  of  Indra,  and  of  Yishnu  (ix.  96,  5).  He  destroys  the 
darkness  (ix.  66,  24 ;  i.  91,  22),  lights  up  the  gloomy  nights 
(yi.  39,  3),  and  has  created  the  sun,  the  great  luminary  com- 
mon to  all  mankind  (ix.  61,  16 ;  ix.  97,  41 ;  ix.  107,  7 ;  ix. 
110,  3),  He  stretched  out  the  atmosphere  (L  91,  22),  the 
heayens  and  the  earth  (viii.  48,  13).  He  is  the  upholder  of 
the  sky  and  the  sustainer  of  the  earth  (vi.  47,  5 ;  ix.  87,  2 ; 
ix.  89,  6 ;  ix.  109,  6).^  He  is  the  king  of'  gods  and  men 
(ix.  97,  24),  elevated  over  all  worlds  like  the  divine  sun  (ix. 
54,  3).  All  creatures  are  in  his  hand  (ix.  89,  6).  Hif?  laws 
are  like  those  of  king  Yaruna  (i.  91,  3  ;  ix.  88,  3)  ;  and  he  is 
prayed  to  forgive  their  infraction,  and  to  be  gracious  as  a 
&<iher  to  a  son  (viiL  48,  9 ;  x.  25,  3).  He  is  thousand-eyed' 
(ix.  60,  1,  2),  and  beholds  all  worlds,  and  destroys  the  irreli- 
gious (ix.  73, 8 ;  x.  25, 6).  He  is  the  most  vigorous  of  the  fierce, 
the  most  heroic  of  heroes  ;  as  a  warrior  he  is  always  victorious 
(ix.  66, 16, 17).  He  acquires  by  conquest  cows,  chariots,  gold, 
heaven,  water,  a  thousand  things  (ix.  78,  4),  and  all  things 
(viii.  68,  1).  He  is  vi^vavedas,  the  possessor  of  all  wealth 
(i.  91,  2).  He  is  wise  (viii.  68,  1),  strong,  energetic,  the 
author  of  fertility  (i.  91,  2),  an  unconquerable  protector  fix)m 
enemies  fi.  91, 21 ;  x.  25, 7),  and  an  upholder  of  life  (x.  25,  4, 
6).     The  friend  of  a  god  like  him  cannot  perish  (i.  91,  8). 

Soma  is  associated  with  Agni  as  an  object  of  adoration  in 
L  93,  1  ff.  In  verse  5  of  that  hymn  those  two  gods  are  said 
to  have  placed  the  limiinaries  in  the  sky.  In  the  same  way 
Soma  and  Piishan  are  conjoined  in  ii.  40,  1  ff.,  where  various 
attributes  and  functions  of  a  magnificent  character  are  ascribed 
to  them.     Thus  in  verse  1  they  are  scud  to  be  the  generators 

^  In  ix.  98,  9,  he  is  said  to  hare  produced  the  two  worlds,  the  ofispring  of 
Manu,  in  the  sacrifices  {yajtUahu  m&navi  Indurjanishfa  rodasi). 

'  In  ix.  60,  2,  and  ix.  98,  1,  Soma  is  also  called  tahiura-bharf^f  hairing  a 
thousand  means  of  affording  support. 
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of  wealth,  and  of  heaven  and  earth,  to  have  been  bom  the 
goardians  of  the  whole  universe,  and  to  have  been  made  by 
the  gods  the  centre  of  immortality.  The  one  has  made  his 
abode  in  the  sky,  and  the  other  on  the  earth,  and  in  the  atmo- 
sphere {v,  4).  The  one  has  produced  all  the  worlds,  and  the 
other  moves  onward  beholding  all  things  (p.  5).  In  vi.  72, 
and  vii.  104,  Soma  and  Indra  are  celebrated  in  company. 
In  the  first  of  these  hymns  they  are  said  to  dispel  darkness, 
to  destroy  revilers,  to  bring  the  sun  and  the  light,  to  prop  up 
the  sky  with  supports,  and  to  have  spread  out  mother  earth. 
In  vii.  104,  their  vengeance  is  invoked  against  Il&kshases, 
Y&tudhAnas,  and  other  enemies. 

Hymn  vi.  74,  is  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  Soma  and 
Budra  conjointly.  The  two  [gods,  who  are  said  to  be  armed 
with  sharp  weapons,  are  there  supplicated  for  blessings  to 
man  and  beast,  for  healing  remedies,  and  for  deliverance  from 
evil  and  sin. 

In  the  post-vedic  age  the  name  Soma  came  to  be  commonly 
applied  to  the  moon  and  its  regent.  Even  in  the  Eig  Yeda, 
some  traces  of  this  application  seem  to  be  discoverable.  Thus 
in  X.  85,  3  and'  5,  there  appears  to  be  am  allusion  to  the 
double  sense  of  the  word :  "  When  they  crush  the  plant,  he 
who  drinks  regards  it  as  soma.  Of  him  whom  the  priests 
regard  as  Soma  (the  moon?)  no  one  drinks.  5.  When  they 
drink  thee,  0  god,  thou  increasest  again.  Vayu  is  the 
guardian  of  Soma :  the  month  is  a  part  (?)  of  the  year."  In 
the  Atharva  Veda  the  following  half- verse  occurs,  xi.  6,  7 : 
'*  May  the  god  Soma  free  me,  he  whom  they  call  the  moon 
{chandramdfi)"  And  in  the  Satapatha  Brfthmana,  i.  6,  4,  5  ; 
xi.  1,  3,  2 ;  xi.  1,  4,  4,  we  have  the  words :  "  This  king 
Soma,  who  is  the  moon,  is  the  food  of  the  gods.''  Similarly 
in  xi.,  ''  the  moon  is  soma,  the  food  of  the  gods.''  (See  also 
i.  6,  3, 4 ;  and  xii.  1,  1,  2).  In  v.  3,  3,  12,  Soma  is  said  to 
be  the  king  of  the  Br&hmans.  In  the  Vishnu  Pur&na  (book 
i.  chap.  22,  p.  153  of  Wilson's  translation,  4to.)  the  double 
character  of  Soma  is  indicated  in  these  words :  *'  Soma  was 
appointed  monarch  of  the  stars  and  planets,  of  Br&hmans 
and  of  plants,  of  sacrifices  and  of  penance." 
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Akt.  VI. — A  Tabular  List  of  Original  Works  and  Translations, 
published  by  the  late  Dutch  Government  of  Ceylon  at  their 
Printing  Press  at  Colombo.  Compiled  by  Mr.  Mat.  P.  J. 
Ondaatje,  of  Colombo. 


Name  and  Sice  of  Book. 

Name  of  Author  or  Translator. 

Language  in 
which  written 

Date  of 
Publication. 

or  i-endered. 

1 

A  Collection  of  Prayers,  8vo. 

Unknown. 

Singhalese. 

1737 

2 

Confemion  of  Faith,  Svo. 

Do. 

Do. 

1738 

3 

Catechism  and  Prayers,  Svo. 

Do. 

Tamnl. 

1739 

4 

The  Four  Gospels,  Svo. 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Conyn,V.D.M.,Colombo. 

Singhalese. 

1739 

6 

St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  4to. 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Cramer,  V.D.M.,  Jaffna. 

Tamnl. 

1740 

6 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism, 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Conyn,V.li.M.,Colomho. 

Singhalese. 

1741 

Svo. 

7 

A    Book    containing   five 
smaller  Catechisms,  the 
Creed,  the  Dccalogue,and 
Prayers,  Svo. 

Unknown. 

Do. 

8 

The  Gospels  of  St.  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John,  4to. 

Translated  by  a  Committee 
of  native  scholars,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the 
Rev.  and  learned  J.  P. 
Witzeleufi,  V.D.M.,  Co- 
lombo, and  Rector  of  the 
Government  Seminary. 

Tamul. 

1742 

9 

Confession  of  the  Faith  (2d 
edit.)  Svo. 

Translated  by  the  aforesaid 
Rev.  J.  P.  Witzelous. 

Singhalese. 

1742 

0 

A  Short  Plan  of  the  Doc- 

Translated by  do. 

Do, 

1744 

trine  of  Faith  unto  God- 

w 

liness,  Svo. 
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Language  in 

Name  and  Sice  of  Book. 

Name  of  Author  or  TranBlator. 

which  written 
or  rendered. 

11 

The  Liturgy  of  the  Dutch 
RefonxuS  Church,  Svo. 

Unknown. 

Singhalese. 

1744 

12 

Four  Sermons,  8to. 

Translated  hv  the  Rev.  W. 
Conyn,V.l3.M.,Colombo. 

Do. 

1746 

13 

Sixteen  Sezmons,  8to. 

Translated  by  the  Rey.P.De 
VriestjV.D.M.,  Colombo. 

Tamul. 

1747 

14 

A  new  edition  of  Sermons, 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Conyn,y.D.M.,Colombo. 

Singhalese. 

1753 

8to. 

15 

A  History  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

TTnknown. 

Tamul. 

1753 

16 

The  Triumph  of  the  Truth, 
or  a  retutation  of  the 

Composed  by  the  Rev.  and 
learned  Philip  DeMelho, 

Do. 

1753 

errors  of  Popery,  and  an 

V.D.M.,  Colombo.* 

exposition  of  the  doctrines 

of  the  Reformed  Church, 

with  dedication  and  pre- 

face in  Latin,  Dutch,  and 

Tamul,  8vo. 

17 

Four   Sermons    on    Lotc 
and  Faith,  8yo. 

TTnlniown. 

Singhalese. 

1753 

18 

The  Heidelheig  Catechism, 
8vo. 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  S. 
A.    Bronsveld,  V.D.M., 
Colombo. 

Tamul. 

1754 

19 

A  Short  Summary  of  the 
Christian  Reli^on,  8vo. 

By  do. 

Do. 

1754 

20 

A  Metrical  Version  of  the 
Psalms  of  Dayid,  8vo. 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  and 
learned  Philip  De  Melho, 
V.D.M.,  Jaffna. 

Do. 

1755 

21 

Borsf  s  Compendium  of  the 
Christian  Reli^on,  8to. 

TTnknown. 

Do. 

1755 

22 

Bert's  Short  Questions  on 
Religion. 

Do. 

Do. 

— 

23 

The   Lord's    Prayer,    the 
Ten  Commandments,  the 
23rd  and    51  st  Psalms, 
and  the  Song  of  Simeon, 
8yo. 

Translated  in  the  year  1 723, 
and  edited  by  the  Rev.  M. 
"Wermelskirchcr,  V.D.M. 
of  the  Singhalese  congre- 
«itions  at  Cotta,  Negom- 
Do,  and  Caltura. 

Singhalese. 

1755 

24 

Three  Sermons,  hy  the  Rer. 
Dr.  WagerduB,   Clergy- 
man of  Satavia,  8to. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  Wcr- 
melskircher,  V.D.M.,  Co- 
lombo. 

Dutch. 

1756 

25 

A  Sermon,  8yo. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Brons- 
veld, V.D.M.,  Colombo. 

Portuguese. 

1756 

•  For  a  brief  Life  of  this  eminent  Divine,  Oriental  Scholar,  and  Poet,  celebrated  as  the 
flrat  Native  of  Ceylon  who  was  admitted  into  the  Christian  Ministry,  and  the  most  learned 
BiTine  that  has  appeared  in  India  or  that  Island,  vid4  the  **  Tamul  Plutarch, "  by  Simon 
Caaie  Chitty,  Esq.,  author  of  the  "  Ceylon  Gazetteer,"  of  which  a  copy  was  prctcnted  by  the 
tdaited  author,  since  deoeaied,  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.   Page  69,' 
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Name  and  Size  of  Book. 


Name  of  Aafhor  or  Translator. 


id 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 
32 


33 


34 


Rndimenta  Ungiioft  LatiiUB, 
8to. 


Langaaflrein 

which  written 

or  rendered. 


The  Version  of  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament,  with 
an  historical  preface,  4to. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Sin- 
ghalese Langoage. 

The  Liturgy  of  the  Dutch 
Beformoi  Church,  Syo. 

An  Historical  and  Doctrinal 
Catechism,  8to. 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
8yo. 

Catechism  for  Young  Chil- 
dren, 12mo. 


Eevised  Metrical  Version  of 
the  Psalms  of  David,  and 
other  Sacred  Hymn8,8yo. 

Rudimenta  Linguse  Latins, 
8yo. 


35    Joachimi  Langii  CoUoqui- 
orum  Centura,  Svo. 


36 
37 

38 

39 
40 


The  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
4to. 

The  Book  of  Psalms,  in 
Dutch  Metro,  12mo. 


The  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
4to. 


The  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, and  Galatians,4to. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Ephc- 
sians,  Philippians,  Colos- 
sians,  and  Tocssalonians, 
to  Timothy,  Titus,  Phile- 
mon, and  to  the  Hebrews, 
4to. 


Composed  by  the  Rey.  Dr. 
Meyer,  V.6.M.,Colombo, 
ana  Rector  of  the  Govern- 
ment Seminary. 

Translated  from  the  origi- 
nal Greek  by  the  Rev. 
and  learned  Philip  De 
Melho,  V.D.M. 

Unknown. 


Translated  by  the  Rev.  and 
learned  Philip  De  Melho, 
V.D.M.,  Jaffna. 

Composed  by  do. 


Translated  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Conyn  (2nd  edition^. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Brons- 
veld,  V.D.M.,  Colombo, 
and  Rector  of  the  Go- 
vernment Seminary. 

Edited  by  do. 


By  Otto  Amytenius,  Rector 
of  the  Latin  School  at 
Overtreden,  edited  by 
BroDsveld. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.W.  J.On- 
daatje,  V.D.M.,  Colombo, 
and  Rector  of  the  Go- 
vernment Seminary. 

Translated  by  two  Singha- 
lese Interpreters  to  Go- 
vernment. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Ondaatje,  V.D.M.,  Co- 
lombo, and  Rector  of  the 
Government  Seminary. 

Translated  from  the  ongi- 
nal  Greek  by  the  Rev. 
H.  PhiUpsE,V.D.M.,  Co- 
lombo. 

Translated  from  do.  by  do. 

Translated  from  do.  by  do. 


O-rt 


& 


e 


Dutch. 


Tamul. 


Singhalese. 


TamuL 


Portuguese. 


Singhalese. 
Tamul. 


Singhalese. 


Latin. 


Do. 


Singhalese. 


Dutch. 


Singhalese. 


Do. 
Do. 


1766 

1759 

1759 

1760 

1760 

1761 
1766 

1768 

1768 

1770 

1771 
1778 

1772 

1773 
1776 
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OBIOINAL  WOBKS  AND  TRANSLATIONS. 


I 


Name  and  SUe  of  Book. 


I  Language  in 
Name  of  Antbor  or  Tnuulator.  which  written 

i  or  rendered. 


^1 

II 


41 
42 
43 

44 

46 

46 
47 

48 
49 

60 

61 


62 


The  remainder  of  the  New 
Testament,  4to. 


De  Mohlin  and  Drillin- 
court's  Meditations  and 
Prayers  for  the  Holy 
Communion,  4to. 

The  Version  of  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament, 
4to. 

A  Catechism,  8to. 


Questions  and  Answers  on 
the  Doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity, in  four  parts,  with 
Prayers,  4to. 

The  Book  of  Genesis,  4to. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Sin- 
ghalese Lang:uage. 

An  Ahridged    History  of 

Christianity. 
A  Catechism    for    Toung 

Children,  12mo. 


The  Books  of  Exodus,  Le- 
viticus, Numbers,  and 
Deuteronomy,  4to. 

A  Summary  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Faith  unto  Godliness, 
Svo. 


The  Pentateuch,  4to. 


Translated  from  the  origi- 
nal Greek  by  the  Bcv. 
H.PhUipsz,Y.D.M.,  Co- 
lombo. 

Translated  from  the  Dutch 
by  Mr.  John  Franciscus, 
Proponent  of  Colombo. 

Rcyised  and  corrected  by 
the  Rev. Messrs.  Fybrandfi 
and  Philipsz,V.D.M.,Co- 
lombo. 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Couyn,  V.D.M.,  Colom- 
bo. 

Translated  hy  the  Rev.  H. 
Philipsz,  V.D.M.,  Co- 
lombo. 

Translated  by  do. 

Composed  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Philip8z,V.D.M.,  Colom- 
bo. 

Unknown. 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  S. 
A.Bronsveld,  and  revised 
by  Proponent  Mr.  M.  J. 
Ondaatje. 

Translated  from  the  origi- 
nal Hebrew  by  the  Rev. 
H.  Philipsz,  V.D.M.,  Co- 
lombo. 

Translated  from  the  Dutch 
by  the  Rev.  Matthew 
Jurgen  Ondaatje,  Propo- 
nent of  Colomoo,  after- 
wards Clergyman  of  Ba- 
tavia. 

Translated  from  the  He- 
brew by  the  Rev.  and 
learned  Philip  De  Melho, 
V.D.M.,  Jaflna. 


Singhalese. 

Tamul. 

Singhalese. 

Do. 
;Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

TamuL 
Do. 

Singhalese. 

Tamul. 


Do. 


1776 

1778 

1780 

1780 
1780 

1783 
1783 

1787 


1789 


1789 


1790 
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Abt.  YII. — Assyrian  and  Hebrew  Chronology  compared,  with 
the  view  of  showing  the  extent  to  which  the  Hebrew  chronology 
of  Ussher  must  be  modifiedy  in  conformity  with  the  Assyrian 
Canon.    By  I.  W.  Bosanquet,  Esq. 

[Read  March  7,  1864.] 

It  is  now  about  two  years  since  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  published 
lus  discovery  of  the  Assyrian  Canon,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  list 
of  annual  functionaries  in  the  kingdom  of  Assyria,  extending 
over  a  period  of  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  of  the 
duration  of  that  great  empire.  This  is  the  most  valuable 
contribution  towards  the  recovery  of  ancient  Asiatic  chro- 
nology which  has  been  made  since  the  time  when  Selden 
deciphered  and  published  the  contents  of  the  Parian  Chro- 
nicle, in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First ;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  by  means  of  this  document,  in  con- 
junction with  the  well-established  dates  of  the  early  portion 
of  the  Babylonian  Canon,  we  shall  be  enabled,  not  only  to 
fix  with  certainty  the  dates  of  the  reigns  of  thirteen  kings  of 
Assyria,  reaching  as  early  as  the  year  B.C.  907;  but  also, 
with  much  probability,  to  recover  the  exact  date  of  the  rise 
of  the  first  Chaldean  dynasty  in  Assyria ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  commencement  of  the  era  of  Kinus  and  Semiramis. 
Sufficient  time  has  now  elapsed  for  a  full  investigation  of 
the  contents  and  bearing  of  this  valuable  document,  and 
three  eminent  Assyrian  scholars,  viz..  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in 
England,  Dr.  Hincks  in  Ireland,  and  Monsieur  Oppert  in 
Paris,  after  careful  and  independent  examination,  have  pub- 
lished their  comments  upon  it.  They  are  as  yet  imdecided 
as  to  what  was  the  exact  nature  of  the  functions  of  these 
annual  officers,  whether  military,  civil,  or  priestly.^    For  the 

'  These  officers  wcA  probably  military;  considering  the  known  character  of 
Bome  of  them,  and  that  the  whole  army  at  Ninejeh  was  animally  changed,  and 
new  officers  appointed.    See  Diodonu,  Khodom.  iL  p.  108. 

VOL.  I. — [new  asBUB].  10 
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purpose  of  reference,  however,  we  may  speak  of  them  as 
archons.  It  is  certain,  that  like  the  eponomous  archons  of 
Athens,  and  the  consols  of  Rome,  they  had  the  honour  of 
giving  name  to  the  year  in  all  public  documents. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find,  that  with  regard  to  one  moat 
interesting  portion  of  this  Assyrian  record,  viz.,  that  which 
is  found  to  range  with  the  first  sixty-seven  years  of  the 
Canon  of  Ptolemy,  or  the  era  of  Nabonassar, — that  is,  from 
the  year  B.C.  747  to  the  year  B.C.  680,  comprehending  the 
reigns  of  Tiglathpileser,  Sargon,  and  Sennacherib,  which  is 
the  period  now  proposed  to  be  discussed, — there  is  little 
diffisrence  between  the  three  Assyrian  authorities,  and  that 
within  a  year  or  two  at  most,  they  are  agreed  as  to  the  year 
of  office  of  each  successive  archon. 

For  the  most  recent  views  of  Sir  H.  Kawlinson  on  the 
Canon  we  may  refer  to  the  AthenaBum  of  the  22nd  August, 
1863.  Dr.  Hincks  first  published  his  comments  in  the 
Athenasum  of  July,  1862,  and  has  repeated  his  observations 
with  great  distinctness,  and  without  variation,  in  the  Athe- 
nssum  of  the  24th  October,  1863 ;  and  M.  Oppert,  in  his 
treatiae  entitled,  "Les  Inscriptions  Assyriennes  des  Sar- 
gonides,''  bearing  date  1862,  has  adopted  nearly  the  same 
arrangement  as  Dr.  Hincks,  as  regards  the  period  under 
inquiry,  though  difiering  from  him  above  that  time  to  the 
extent  of  ten  or  twenty  years. 

The  professed  object  both  of  Dr.  Hincks  and  M.  Oppert  is 
to  show,  that  the  chronology  of  the  Assyrian  Canon,  as 
settled  by  themselves  and  Sir  H.  Bawlinson,  confirms,  and  is 
in  strict  imison  with  the  commonly  received  reckoning  of  the 
Sings  of  Judah  and  Israel,  as  established  on  the  authority  of 
the  great  names  of  Archbishop  Ussher,  ScaUger,  Petavius, 
Blair,  Clinton,  and  other  modem  chronologists ;  while  Sir  H. 
Kawlinson,  though  unable  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  true 
mode  of  adjustment  of  Assyrian  and  Hebrew  chronology,  is 
of  opinion  that  some  modification  of  the  common  reckoning 
is  required.  The  writer  of  these  observations  maintains  in 
opposition  to  the  two  first,  while  fully  accepting  their  ar- 
rangement of  the  list  of  archonsi  that  the  Assyrian  Canon 
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presentB  one  continuous  series  of  contradictions  to  the 
reckoning  of  Xlssher,  throughout  the  whole  period  of  sixty- 
seven  years  under  discussion,  clearly  demonstrating  an  error 
in  that  reckoning  of  at  least  twenty-three  years  in  excess; 
and  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show,  that  when  the  events 
recorded  in  sacred  history  in  connexion  with  the  three  kings 
Tiglathpileser,  Sargon,  and  Sennacherib,  are  ranged  side  by 
side  with  the  same  events  recorded  in  the  contemporary 
Assyrian  inscriptions  which  relate  the  annals  of  those  reigpis, 
and  when  the  dates  of  the  Canon  are  attached  to  the  events^ 
the  Hebrew  chronology  which  is  the  result,  is  not  the  chro- 
nology of  Ussher  and  his  followers,  but  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  chronology  of  a  Hebrew  historian,  who  wrote  in  the 
third  century  before  the  Christian  era, — that  is  to  say,  the 
chronology  of  Demetrius. 

Dr.  Hincks  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  point  out 
the  exact  year  of  contact  between  the  Assjrrian  and  Baby- 
Ionian  Canons,  by  which  the  dates  of  the  reigns  of  the 
several  Assyrian  kings  and  archons  have  been  determined. 
In  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  1852, 
ten  years  before  the  discovery  of  the  Assyrian  Canon,  he 
direeted  attention  to  the  inscription  on  a  clay  cylinder  in  the 
British  Museum,  commonly  known  as  Bellino's  cylinder,  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  the  date  of  Sennacherib's  accession 
to  the  throne  of  Nineveh  must  have  been  nearly  concurrent 
with  the  year  B.C.  702,  that  is  to  say,  just  twenty-two  years 
before  the  accession  of  his  son  Esarhaddon,  or  Asaradinus, 
to  the  throne  of  Babylon,  in  b.c.  680,  as  set  down  in 
Ptolemy's  Canon;  and  from  this  opinion  he  has  never 
swerved.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  mode  of 
marking  the  date  of  public  documents  in  Assyria  was  by 
affixing  the  name  of  the  archon  who  presided  in  the  year  of 
publication.  Now  BeUino's  cylinder  is  inscribed  with  the 
name  Neboliha,  the  archon  who  stands  fourth  on  the  list 
after ''  Sennacherib  the  king ;"  and  as  the  inscription  contains 
a  record  of  the  events  of  the  first  four  years  of  Sennacherib's 
reign.  Dr.  Ilincks  rightly  placed  his  accession  in  the  fourth 
year  before  Neboliha,  whatever  the  date  of  that  year  might 
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be.  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  also  confinns  this,  and  assures  ns 
that  he  has  found  a  clay  fragment  dated  in  the  seventh  year 
of  Sennacherib,  bearing  the  name  of  the  archon  who  stands 
seventh  on  the  list  after  Sennacherib;  and  again,  another 
fragment  dated  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  Sennacherib, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  archon  Manu-zir-ilin,  the  twenty- 
second  on  the  list.  So  that  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  true  position  of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib  amongst  the 
list  of  archons,  nor  that  the  length  of  his  reign  extended  over 
at  least  twenty-two  years.  From  the  Canon  it  appears  that 
it  lasted  twenty-four  years. 

It  now  only  remains  to  show  how  the  date  of  the  year  of 
Sennacherib's  accession  has  been  determined.  Let  us  follow 
Mr.  Fox  Talbot's  translation  of  Bellino's  cylinder,  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  vol.  xviii.  Part  1,  where  Sen- 
nacherib thus  records  his  own  acts :  ''  At  the  beginning  of 
my  reign  I  destroyed  the  armies  of  Merodac-Baladan,  king 

of  Karduniash.'' "The  man  Belib  (or  BeUb-ni*) 

a  nobleman  of  the  city  of  Suanna,^  who  had  been  educated 
like  a  gallant  youth  (or,  like  one  of  my  own  children,  R.)  in 
my  palace,  I  set  over  them,  and  made  him  king  of  Leshnan 
and  Akaddi,"  that  is,  of  Babylonia.  Dr.  Hincks,  with  much 
acuteness,  fixed  upon  these  latter  words  as  affording  a  clue  to 
the  chronology  of  this  king's  reign,  and  it  is  now  agreed  on 
all  sides  that  the  Belib,  or  Belib-ni  of  the  inscription,  set  on 
the  throne  of  Babylon  by  Sennacherib  at  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  can  be  no  other  than  the  Belibus  of  the  Babylonian 
Canon,  who  began  to  reign  in  the  year  B.C.  702.  So  that  the 
beginning  of  Sennacherib's  reign  must  also  be  placed  in  that 
very  year. 

This  is  the  frmdamental  date  of  the  whole  arrangement  of 
the  Assyrian  Canon,  and  it  is  of  extreme  importance  that  the 
point  of  time  in  Sennacherib's  reign,  when  he  set  Belib-ni  on 
the  throne,  should  be  accurately  ascertained.  Dr.  Hincks 
and  M.  Oppert  place  the  actual  accession  of  Sennacherib  in 
B.C.  703,  and  his  first  regnal  year  in  B.C.  702 ;  and  Taylor's 
cylinder,  written  sixteen  years  later  than  Bellino's,  counten- 
^  Belib-ni.   Oppert  and  Bawliiuom  >  Babylon.  B. 
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anoes  tUs  arrangement,  by  patting  together  the  events  of 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  with  those  of  the  first  year.  So 
that,  according  to  the  later  record,  Belib-ni  might  have  been 
placed  on  the  throne  in  the  course  of  the  year  after  the 
king's  accession.  The  accuracy,  however,  of  the  contem- 
porary record,  rather  than  the  looseness  of  the  later  docu-. 
ment,  is  to  be  preferred.  We  therefore  adhere  to  the  year 
B.O.  702,  in  preference  to  the  year  B.C.  703,  as  the  beginning 
of  Sennacherib's  reign.  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  places  the 
accession  of  Sennacherib  in  b.c.  704.  But  the  authority  of 
neither  cylinder  countenances  so  early  a  date.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  while  copy  No.  2  of  the  Canon  places  the  accession 
of  Sennacherib  in  the  archonship  of  Pakharra-bil,  in  the 
fourth  year  before  Neboliha,  copy  No.  4  places  the  ac- 
cession in  the  archonship  of  Nebo-daini-pal,  in  the  third  year 
before  Neboliha.  The  one  would  appear,  with  Bellino's 
cylinder,  to  separate  the  year  of  accession  from  the  first 
year ;  the  other,  with  Taylor's  cylinder,  to  blend  the  year  of 
accession  and  first  year  together. 

But  if  the  date  of  one  single  king  or  archon  in  the  list  is 
tiius  securely  ascertained,  the  dates  of  all  the  preceding  and 
succeeding  archons,  during  the  whole  270  years,  are  of  course 
ascertained  with  the  same  precision.  Thus  it  appears  that 
Sargon,  the  father  of  Sennacherib,  came  to  the  throne  in  the 
year  b.c.  716,  as  certified  by  the  third  copy  of  the  Canon,  in 
which  year  he  is  there  first  styled  "  king."  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  the  years  of  Sargon  ako  should  be  accurately 
fixed,  considering  that  in  his  second  year  he  took  the  city  of 
Samaria,  carrying  away  27,280  captives,  and  that  Jewish 
history  thus  comes  in  contact  with  Assyrian  in  that  year  of 
his  reign.  Now  the  three  Assyrian  authorities,  who  are 
strongly  biassed  in  favour  of  the  common  reckoning  of 
IJssher,  which  places  the  final  capture  of  *Samaria  in  B.C. 
721,  are  all  disposed  to  place  the  accession  of  Sargon  five 
years  earlier  than  B.C.  716,  and  before  his  name  appears  in 
the  Canon,  notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  the  third  copy  of 
the  Canon  to  the  contrary ;  and  it  is  assumed  by  them  that 
the  twelve  years'  reign  of  Merodac-baladan,  or  Mardocempadus 
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of  Ptolemy's  Canon,  which  b^;an  in  b.c.  721,^  were  oom- 
mensurate  with  the  twelve  first  yean  of  Sargon.  This  idea 
is  supposed  to  be  supported  by  a  passage  in  Sargon's  annals,' 
where  in  that  king's  twelfth  year  he  captures  Merodac-baladan 
the  son  of  Yakin,  and  destroys  his  capital  in  Chaldea,  speak- 
ing of  him  as  having  disturbed  Babylonia  during  a  period  of 
twelve  years.  But  according  to  M.  Oppert's  translation,' 
Merodac-baladan  is  styled  in  this  passage  king  of  Chaldea, 
not  king  of  Babylon,  and  his  army  appears  to  have  ad- 
vanced from  Chaldea.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  for 
supposing  the  twelve  years  here  spoken  of  to  be  any  other 
than  the  twelve  first  years  of  Sargon's  own  reigpi.  Should  it 
even  be  admitted  that  the  twelve  years'  reign  of  Merodac- 
baladan,  as  king  of  Babylon,  are  here  referred  to,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  tenour  of  the  passage,  still  the  words  would 
not  necessarily  imply  more  than  a  reference  to  his  former 
occupation  of  Babylon  as  an  intruder  for  that  term.  But  it 
is  quite  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  questionable  evidence  of 
this  nature,  whereby  to  fix  the  years  of  the  reign  of  Sargon, 
resting  upon  nice  inflexions  and  construction  of  the  Assyrian 
language,  because  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  archon 
under  whose  presidency  the  reign  of  Sargon  commenced. 
M.  Oppert  informs  us  that  there  is  in  the  Louvre^  a  docu- 
ment dated  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Sargon,  which  is  inscribed 
with  the  name  Manu-ki-Asshur-liha,  who  was  archon  in  B.C. 
706,  according  to  our  table.  So  that  if  Sargon's  twelfth  year 
was  B.C.  706,  we  may  without  fear  of  error  place  the  **  begin- 
ning" of  his  reign  in  the  year  b.c.  717,  during  the  archonship 
of  Asshur-tirrat-danin,  and  the  end  of  his  first  year  in  B.C. 
716.  In  fact,  M.  Oppert  himself  writes :  "  The  true  reign 
of  Sargon  evidently  dates  from  his  fourth  year,  that  is,  from 
the  year  when  he  was  eponyme,"  or  archon.*    The  capture 

^  Certified  by  three  eclipses  in  the  first  and  second  year. 

'  OpnertTs  Inscrip.  Ass^.  dcs  Sai^^nides,  p.  28. 

*  "  Mcrodah  Baladan,  fils  dc  Jakm,  roi  de  Chald^e  " '^  avait  cxcit6 

contre  moi  toutes  les  tribus  nomadcs.  11  se  pr6para  k  uno  bataille,  ct  so  porta  en 
ayant.  Pendant  12  ans,  contro  la  volonte  des  dieux  de  Babylono,  la  ville  do  Bol 
qui  juge  les  dieux,  il  avait  excit6  le  pays  des  Sumin  et  des  Accads  ct  leur  avait 
enroye  des  embassades." 

A  Insorip.  A«yr.  des  SargonideB,  p.  S.  *  Ibid.  p.  20. 
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of  Merodao^baladan,  son  of  Yaldn,  therefore,  must  be  placed 
ID  the  year  of  the  archonahip  of  Manu-ki-Asshur-liha. 

But  if  80,  since  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  seems  to 
imply  that  Sargon  reigned  more  than  fifteen  years,^  and  his 
fifteenth  year,  b.c.  702,  would  thus  be  commensurate  with  the 
first  of  Sennacherib,  the  later  years  of  his  reign  must  have 
coincided  with  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib;  so 
that  Sennacherib's  first  year,  b.c.  703,  must  be  looked  upon  as 
merely  in  association  with  his  father.  This  inference  seems 
to  be  favoured  by  a  passage  in  Abydenus,  who,  speaking  of 
Sennacherib,  observes  that  he  **  was  scarcely  to  be  recogniaed 
amongst  the  kings,"  ^  which  well  accords  with  the  idea  of 
quasi  sovereignty  during  his  father's  life.  It  is  also  sop* 
ported  apparently  by  copy  No.  1  of  the  Canon,  which  does 
not  even  give  the  name  of  Sennacherib  as  archon  till  eighteen 
years  after  his  nominal  accession ;  while  copies  No.  2,  and  4, 
give  his  name,  in  b.c.  702,  in  conjunction  with  another 
arohon,  an  arrangement  which  occurs  in  connexion  with  no 
other  king  than  Sennacherib ;  and  copy  No.  3  seems  to  name 
him  as  king  under  the  title  Asshur-acherib,  not  till  the  year 
B.a  684.  This  suggestion,  that  Sennacherib  ascended  the 
throne  of  Assyria  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  will 
prove  to  be  of  some  importance  when  we  come  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  reign  of  Shalmanezer,  and  we  shaU  then* 
again  have  occasion  to  recur  to  it  For  the  present,  having 
fixed  the  accession  of  Sargon  to  the  year  B.a  717,  we  proceed 
to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  reign  of  his  predecessor,  Tiglath- 
pileser.  Copy  No.  4  of  the  Canon  places  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Tiglathpileser  in  the  year  following  the  archon- 
ship  of  Nebo-bil-uzur,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  B.a  741. 
Copy  No.  1,  on  the  same  principle  which  seems  to  regulate 
the  years  of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib  in  that  copy,  includes 
the  year  of  accession,  and  places  the  line  which  marks  tiie 
change  of  reign  one  year  earlier,  and  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 
accordingly  places  the  broken  year  of  accession  of  Tiglath- 
pileser in  the  archonship  of   Nebo-bil-uzur,  or  B.C.  742, 

'  Sargon  inTaded  Cjrpnii,  ai  proved  by  Iub  statue  found  at  Idaliom ;  but  thii 
lATMion  is  not  mention^  in  his  annals,  extending  oyer  fifteen  jean. 
*  Enseb.  Aocb.  p.  26. 
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according  to  our  reckoning ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  is  correct.  Thus,  by  means  of  the  astronomical  Canon  of 
Ptolemy^  and  with  the  same  degree  of  certainty  that  attaches 
to  the  earlier  dates  of  that  Canon,  we  have  fixed  the  dates 
of  the  three  reigns : 

Tiglathpaeser B.C.  742-1. 

Sargon 717-16. 

Sennacherib 702-1. 

In  ascending  above  the  year  B.C.  742,  and  searching  for  the 
reign  of  the  predecessor  of  Tiglathpileser,  we  come  upon  a 
subject  of  great  difficulty;  for  at  this  point  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  and  the  Assyrian  Canon  are  apparently  in  con- 
tradiction one  with  the  other.  As  this  is  a  point  beyond  the 
strict  range  of  our  inquiry,  which  is  limited  to  the  reigns  of 
Sennacherib  and  his  two  predecessors,  we  are  not  called  upon 
to  enter  very  fully  into  the  question.  Nevertheless,  since  the 
chronological  arrangement  of  Dr.  Hincks  and  M.  Oppert  is 
oonniBoted  with  it,  we  wiU  not  pass  it  by  without  some 
observation.  From  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (2  Kings  xv.  19) 
we  learn  distinctly  that  Pul  was  **  king  of  Assyria,"  when 
Menahem,  king  of  Samaria,  gave  him  a  thousand  talents 
of  silver  to  confirm  him  on  the  throne.  From  the  same 
source  also  (1  Chron.  v.  26)  we  learn  that  Pul  was  the  im- 
mediate predecessor  of  Tiglathpileser,  king  of  Assyria.  The 
history  of  Berosus  also  speaks  of  an  Assyrian  dynasty  of 
kings  which  lasted  till  the  time  of  Phul.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, reasonably  doubt  that  a  king  bearing  that  title  reigned 
over  the  Assyrians,  either  seated  on  the  throne  of  Nineveh, 
or  acknowledged  there  as  supreme  lord  over  Assyria.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  evidence  of  the  Assyrian  Canon  is 
equaUy  distinct  in  naming  Asshur-zaUus,  or  some  name 
widely  differing  from  Pul,  as  the  immediate  predecessor  of 
Tiglathpileser;  and  three  Assyrian  scribes,  in  three  inde- 
pendent copies  of  the  Canon,  have  each  appended  the  title 
"  king  "  to  his  name.  There  is  no  room,  therefore,  for  doubt 
that  king  Asshur-zallus,  or  whatever  may  have  been  his  real 
name,  was  the  actual  predecessor  of  Tiglathpileser  on  the 
throne  of  Nineveh.    How,  then,  are  we  to  account  for  the 
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absence  of  the  name  of  "  Pul  king  of  Assyria/'  from  tlie  list 
of  Assyrian  kings  in  the  Canon?  The  difficulty  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  For  Berosus,  when  naming  Pul^  speaks 
of  him,  not  as  one  of  the  Assyrian  line  of  kings,  but  very 
plainly  as  a  king  of  the  Chaldeans,  who  having  gained  pos- 
session of  the  empire,  pat  an  end  to  a  dynasty  of  Assyrian 
kings  which  had  lasted  for  526  years.  Asshur-zallus,  there- 
fore, king  of  Nineveh^  who  reigned  till  the  year  B.C.  743, 
according  to  the  Canon,  and  whose  successor  on  the  throne 
of  Nineveh  was  Tiglathpileser,  must  have  reigned  contem- 
poraneously with  *'Pul  king  of  Assyria.'*  The  obvious  in- 
ference from  these  facts  is,  that  the  kingdom  of  Nineveh, 
during  the  reign  of  Asshur-zallus,  and  probably  also  of  his 
predecessor,  had  fallen  for  a  time  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Chaldeans,  a  nation  then  rising  into  great  power,  and  whose 
seat  of  government  was  at  Beth-Yakina,  towards  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gxdph.  Pul,  the  Chaldean  king,  must  have  been 
the  predecessor  of  the  great  king  Merodac-baladan,  son  of 
Yakin,  who  according  to  the  inscriptions  contended  with 
Tiglathpileser  and  his  successors  during  forty  years,  and  the 
seat  of  his  throne  must  have  been,  not  at  Nineveh,  but  at 
Beth-Yakina;  while  Asshur-zallus  and  his  predecessor  we 
may  presume  were  suffered  to  remain  as  tributary  kings  at 
Nineveh,  pajdng  homage  to  the  Chaldean  king.  This  state 
of  subjection  of  Assyria  to  the  Chaldeans,  we  may  infer 
lasted  till  the  strong  hand  of  Tiglathpileser,  a  king  who  was 
not  bom  to  the  title  but  usurped  it,  seized  the  throne  of 
Nineveh,  under  whom  and  his  successors  the  Chaldeans  were 
driven  from  Assyria,  and  from  Babylon,  and  at  one  time  even 
from  Chaldea  itself,  taking  refuge  in  the  Persian  Gulph. 
Such  appears  to  be  the  simple  explanation  of  a  difficulty, 
which  has  led  Dr.  Hincks  and  M.  Oppcrt  to  suggest,  that 
the  names  of  not  less  than  thirty  or  forty  archons  at  Nineveh 
have  been  omitted  from  the  Assyrian  Canon,  between  the 
reigns  of  Asshur-zaUus  and  Tiglathpileser,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  supposed  reign  of  Pul. 

There  is  no  record  left  of  the  actual  length  of  the  reign  of 
Pul^  nor  of  the  exact  time  when  he  first  assumed  the  title  of 
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''king  of  Afisyria.'^  Could  we  ascertain  this  date,  we  should 
be  enabled,  through  Berosus,  to  count  up  to  the  date  of 
Ninus  and  Semiramis  at  Babylon. 

For  BerosoB  reckons  that  the  first  49  Chaldean  kings  reigned  458  yrs. 

9  Arabian      ,,        ,,        145^  „ 
45  Assyrian     „        „       526    „ 

Now,  if  we  might  rely  upon  an  assertion  made  more  than 
once  by  M.  Oppert  in  his  printed  works,^  that  a  document 
exists  in  the  British  Museum,  proving  that  Tiglathpileser 
began  to  reign  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  predecessor, — 
that  is,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Pul's  invasion, — ^the  in- 
ference would  be  that  Pul's  invasion  of  Assyria  took  place 
about  the  year  b.c.  760,  and  that  the  dynasty  of  Assyrian 
kings,  which  commenced  526  years  before  his  time,  came  to 
the  throne  in  the  year  b.c.  1286. 

And  if  we  add  to  this  date  145  yrs.  for  an  Arabian  dynasty, 
and  458  „       „      Chaldean      „ 


we  arrive  at  the  year  b.c.  1889  as  the  era  of  the  first  Chal- 
dean dynasty  at  Babylon,  or  era  of  Ninus. 

This  result,  being  founded  on  conjecture,  as  regards  the 
length  of  the  reign  of  Pul,  of  course  affords  no  positive  evi- 
dence that  the  year  b.c.  1889  was  the  true  date  of  the  era  of 
Ninus.  Nevertheless,  it  agrees  so  remarkably  with  what 
Assyrian  historians  have  recorded  concerning  the  epoch  of 
Ninus,  that  we  can  hardly  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  con- 
clusion. Abydenus,  Castor,  and  Ctesias,  all  point  to  this 
very  date  as  marking  die  commencement  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ninus  and  Semiramis.  Eusebius,  who  had  before  him  the 
histories  of  Castor  and  Abydenus,  tells  us  that  they  were 
agreed,  and  that  they  had  each  copied  the  complete  list  of 
the  kings  of  Assyria,  from  Ninus  and  Semiramis  down  to 
Sardanapalus,  who  is  declared  to  be  the  last  of  the  Assyrian 
kings ;  and  that  they  computed  167  years  from  Sardanapalus 

^  The  figure  in  the  text  is  245.  But  if  Castor  has  correctly  preserved  the 
interval  of  1280  from  Ninus  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus,  there  would 
appear  to  ho  exactly  100  years  in  excess  in  copying  the  figures  from  Berosus. 

^  Chronologie  des  Assyriens  et  des  Bahylonians,  p.  7.  Les  Inscriptions  As- 
fyrienf  doi  8iu:gonides,  p.  12. 
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(that  is,  from  ibe  end  of  his  reign)  to  the  first  Olympiad.^ 
So  thaty  according  to  these  authorities,  Sardanapalus  ceased 
to  reign  in  the  year  B.a  609,  or  608,  in  which  latter  year 
accordingly  Eusebius  himself  places  the  fall  of  Nineveh.^ 
He  then  quotes  a  passage  from  Castor,  showing  that  from  the 
accession  of  Ninus  to  the  accession  of  another  king  bearing 
the  same  title,  who  reigned  after  Sardanapalus,  the  last  of 
the  Assyrian  kings,  was  a  period  of  1280  years.  If  then  we 
add  1280  years  to  the  year  B.a  609,  we  find  that  the  era  of 
Ninus,  according  to  Abydenus  and  Castor,  was  B.C.  1889. 

Again,  Ctesias  has  preserved  the  very  same  date,  reckoning 
upwards  from  the  final  destruction  of  Nineveh  by  the  Medes 
and  Babylonians,  when  the  Assyrian  king  set  fire  to  his 
pslace  in  despair;  incorrectly,  however,  supposing  the  As- 
syrian king  to  have  been  Sardanapalus,  instead  of  his 
successor  Saracus.  For  the  empire  of  the  Assyrians  truly 
ended  in  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus,  the  last  of  the  dynasty 
(omnium  postremus)  in  b.c.  609,  who  must  have  been  the 
king  who  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Scythians  in  B.C. 
610,  to  save  Nineveh  from  capture  by  the  Medes.  From 
that  time,  however,  as  Herodotus  informs  us,  Assyria  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Scythians  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  that  is,  till  the  year  b.c.  583.  At  the  expiration 
of  those  twenty-eight  years,  soon  after  the  great  solar  eclipse 
of  B.a  585 — the  date  which  governs  the  chronology  of  the 
period — ^Nineveh  was  finally  destroyed  by  Cyaxares,  king  of 
Media,  or  as  Ctesias  and  the  Assyrian  historians  affirm,  by 
the  combined  forces  of  the  Medes  and  Babylonians.  This, 
then,  undoubtedly  is  the  period  referred  to  in  the  history 
from  which  Ctesias  took  his  information,  when  the  palace  at 
Nineveh  was  burnt,  and  the  last  of  the  Assjrrian  kings, 
Saracus,  not  Sardanapalus,  perished  in  the  flames.    Now 


I  "  Deinde  singulos  a  Nino  et  Semiramide  recenset,  usque  ad  Sardanapalluin^ 
qui  fuit  omnium  postrcmua  :  a  quo  usque  ad  primam  Olympiadcm  efBciunter  anni 
Lxyii"  (lego  CLxvii).  Abydenus  itaquo  do  regno  Assyriorum  sinsillalim  iU 
scripeit.  At  non  ipso  solum,  scd  ctiam  Castor  in  primo  Chronicorum  Drcvi  toIu- 
mine,  ad  huius  exempli  formam  syllabatim  quidem  de  AMyriorom  regno  narrat. — 
Euseb.  Aucn.  p.  39. 

>  Ibid.  p.  109. 
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Ctesias  reckons  1306  years,  from  the  time  when  the  Medes 
and  Babylonians  destroyed  Nineveh  to  the  reign  of  Ninns 
the  first  king,  which  number  of  years  added  to  the  year 
B.C.  583,  brings  us  again  exactly  to  the  same  year,  B.C.  1889, 
for  the  era  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis.^ 

The  adjustment  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Canons 
thus  seems  to  lead  with  accuracy  to  the  recovery  of  a  very 

^  ProfesBor  Rawlinson,  in  his  2d  vol.  of  "  Ancient  Monarchies,"  published  on 
the  day  that  this  paper  was  read,  writes  p.  288,  **  Berosns  placed  the  destruction 
of  Nineyeh  in  the  first  year  of  Nabopolasisar,  or  b.o.  625,  according  to  the  Canon 
of  Ptolemy,"  and  too  boldly  asserts  that  **  the  direct  authority  for  this  important 
fact  is  Abydenus."  Now,  if  faith  is  to  be  placed  in  Herodotus,  the  destruction 
of  Nineveh  took  place  at  the  end  of  a  perioa  of  twenty>ei?ht  years,  which  period 
both  began  and  ended  in  the  reign  of  Cyaxares,  king  of  Mema.  If,  then,  these 
twenty-eight  years  ended  in  b.c.  625,  they  must  haye  begun  in  b.c.  652.  But 
will  Mr.  Kawunson  yenture  to  affirm  that  Cyaxares  was  on  the  throne  of  Media 
80  early  as  b.c.  652  ?  Cyaxares  reigned  forty  years,  and  was  aliye  at  the  time  of 
the  echpse  of  b.o.  585,  so  that  he  could  not  haye  come  to  the  throne  earlier  than 
B.a  626,  nor  could  the  arrival  of  the  Scythians  have  taken  place  till  after  that 
date.  Again,  this  is  not  the  reckoning  of  Abydenus.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
already  seen  from  a  passage,  not  referred  to  by  Mr.  Rawlinson,  that  Abydenus 
placed  the  fall  of  Sardanapalus  in  the  year  b.c.  609 ;  and  in  the  passage  to 
which  the  learned  Professor  does  refer,  Abydenus  distinctly  records  that  the  de- 
struction of  Nineveh  was  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Saracus,  who  reigned  after 
Sardanapalus,  the  last  Assyrian  king.  Moreover,  he  very  plainly  fixes  the  time 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  city  to  the  time  when  Nabuchoorossorus,  son  of  Busa- 
lossor,  that  is,  Nebuchadnezzar  son  of  Nabopalassar,  took  the  throne  of  Babylon, 
and  surrounded  that  city  with  a  strong  wall.  Clearly,  therefore,  the  destruc- 
tion of  Nineveh  as  placed  by  Abydenus,  copying  from  Berosus,  was  at  the 
end,  not  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Nabopolassar.  This  king  un- 
doubtedly began  to  reign  in  the  year  b.c.  625,  and  as  certainly  his  son  Nebu- 
chadnezzar came  to  the  throne  of  Babylon  immediately  after  his  death.  But 
there  is  no  such  certainty  as  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  common  idea  is 
that  he  died  twenty-one  years  after  b.o.  625.  But  Polyhistor,  who  also  took 
his  history  of  Assyria  from  Berosus,  tells  us  plainly  that  Sardanapalus  was 
the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,*  that  is,  that  Nabopalassar  and  Sardanapalus 
were  one— that  it  was  he  who  combined  with  the  Meaes  to  overthrow  Nineveh — 
and  that  on  the  fall  of  Saracus  he  took  the  throne  of  Babylon,  that  is  to  say,  in 
his  old  age,  long  after  his  ejection  from  the  throne  of  Nineveh.  With  this 
also  Cliet^chus,  me  contemporary  of  Berosus,  agrees,  who  says  that  Sardanapalus 
lived  to  a  great  age,  after  having  lost  the  empire  of  Syria,  that  is,  of  Ass)Tia. 
All  this  well  accords  with  the  testimony  of  Abydenus,  who,  though  he  does  not 
give  the  actual  length  of  the  reign  of  Saracus,  declares  that  Nineveh  fell  the  fall 
length  of  that  reign  after  the  year  b.c.  609,  thus  leading  us  into  the  following 
century  for  the  date  of  the  event.  When,  therefore,  Herodotus,  as  we  have  seen, 
actually  fixes  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  Nineveh  soon  after  the  eclipse  of  b.c. 
586 ;  and  when  Demetrius,  who  wrote  not  long  after  Berosus,  places  tlie  first  year 
of  Nebuchadnezzar — which  followed  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Nineveh — in 
the  year  b.c.  682,  the  concurrence  of  historical  testimony  seems  to  place  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  not  in  the  year  b.c.  625,  as  the  learned  Professor  suggests, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-eight  years  of  Scythian  domination,  in  b.c.  683.  All 
which  has  been  more  fully  set  forth  by  the  writer  in  Part  iii.,  vol.  ii.  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Chronological  Institute. 

*  Eoseb.  Auch.  p.  22. 
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xemote  and  interesting  epoch  in  ancient  history,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  difference  of  opinion,  ancient  and 
modem.  And  thus  the  histories  of  Castor,  Abydenus,  and 
Ctesias,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  irreconcileable 
contradiction,  appear  to  be  brought  into  harmony,  both  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  Canon. 

This  in  itself  is  an  interesting  result,  springing  incidentally 
out  of  the  subject  under  examination,  and  is  worthy  of  further 
investigation.  It  is  not,  however,  the  matter  now  in  hand. 
We  proceed,  therefore,  to  point  out  a  still  more  interesting, 
and  in  its  results  more  important,  inference  to  be  derived  from 
this  invaluable  record,  viz.,  that  the  common  reckoning  of 
Hebrew  chronology  as  arranged  by  Archbishop  TJssher  and  his 
followers  is,  as  regards  the  connexion  of  Assyria  with  the 
Holy  Land,  in  error  to  the  extent  of  twenty-three  years ;  and 
that  the  reckoning  of  the  Jew  Demetrius  of  the  third  century 
B.C.,  which  is  in  unison  with  the  Canon  in  every  particular, 
must  be  substituted  in  its  place. 

Let  us  return  to  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  whose  accession 
we  have  already  fixed  to  the  year  B.C.  702.  Following  Mr. 
Fox  Talbot's  translation  of  Bellino's  cylinder,  we  now  read, 
that  in  the  next  year,  B.C.  701,  tribute  was  received  by 
Sennacherib  from  Kebo  the  chief  of  Ararat,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Kishmi  were  destroyed.  In  the  following  year,  B.C. 
700,  Beth-kilamzakh  and  the  land  of  lUipi  was  attacked,  and 
tribute  paid  by  the  distant  Medes.^  Thus  far  all  is  clear  and 
free  from  difficulty.  But  at  this  point  arises  a  question  of 
much  importance,  and  one  upon  which  the  accurate  adjust- 
ment  of  Scripture  with  the  Assyrian  Canon  depends.  The 
fourth  year  from  the  accession  of  Sennacherib,  b.c.  699,  is  the 
year  of  the  archonship  of  Neboliha,  and  Bellino's  cylinder  is 
dated  in  the  seventh  month  of  that  year.  No  warlike  events 
are  recorded  as  having  taken  place  during  those  seven  months, 
but  on  the  contrary  the  record  on  the  cylinder  is  confined  to 
a  description  of  the  peaceful  operation  of  building  a  magni- 
ficent palace  by  the  hands  of  the  prisoners  of  war,  xmder  the 
direction  of  king  Sennacherib  himself,  who  being  thus  engaged 

1  Joum.  £.  Afliatic  Society,  toI.  xyiii.,  part  L,  p.  79. 
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during  tlie  first  half  of  the  year  could  not  have  conducted  a 
distant  campaign  in  the  same.year^  involving  the  capture  of 
more  than  forty  walled  cities^  which  was  the  result  of  Senna- 
cherib's third  campaign,  as  we  learn  from  more  than  one 
inscription.  For  this  third  campaign  appears  to  have  com- 
prised that  famous  expedition  into  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt, 
when,  according  to  the  inscriptions,  IlulsBus,  king  of  Sidon, 
was  deposed ;  when  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  was  shut  up  in 
Jerusalem,  and  forty-six  of  his  fenced  cities  taken,  and  when 
a  tribute  of  thirty  talents  of  gold  and  eight  hundred  talents 
of  silver  was  laid  upon  him ;  and  when  also,  as  we  learn  from 
Scripture,  Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  came  out  against  Senna- 
cherib in  battle.  It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  Sennacherib's 
third  campaign  could  not  have  taken  place  till  after  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign,  that  is  to  say,  till  after  the  archonship  of 
Neboliha.  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Hincks  and  M.  Oppert  are  con- 
strained by  their  arrangement  to  place  the  campaign  in  this 
very  year.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  sees  and  avoids  the  difficulty, 
by  raising  the  first  year  of  Sennacherib  to  b.c.  704,  and  by 
placing  the  third  campaign  in  the  year  after  the  archonship  of 
Neboliha,  that  is  in  the  fifth  year  of  Sennacherib,  or  b.c.  700 
according  to  his  reckoning.  All  three  authorities  in  coming 
to  this  result  are  mainly  influenced  by  the  supposed  identifica- 
tion of  Asshur-nadin,  the  eldest  son  of  Sennacherib,  who,  in 
his  fourth  campaign,  was  set  on  the  throne  of  Babylon  by  his 
father,  with  the  Apronadius  or  Assaranadius  of  the  Canon  of 
Ptolemy,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  B.C.  699.  So  that,  if  the 
fourth  campaign  is  thus  fixed  to  the  year  B.C.  699,  the  third 
must  necessarily  have  taken  place  in  the  preceding  year,  b.c 
700.  This  argument  is  no  doubt  specious,  and  if  not  contra- 
dicted by  facts,  would  be  of  some  weight.  Nevertheless,  the 
inference  derived  from  it  is  so  entirely  inconsistent  with  what  is 
derivedfromotherauthentic  records,  that  it  is  quite  inadmissible. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  while  the  identity  of  Apronadius^  and 
Asshur-nadin,  son  of  Sennacherib,  is  questionable,  it  is  quite 

1  Apronadius  was  probably  the  brother  of  Sennacherib,  reinstated  on  the  fall  of 
Belibus.  The  third  year  spoken  of  by  Polyhistor  is  the  third  of  Sennacherib,  not 
the  third  of  Belibus. 
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oertain  tliat  Asshur-nadin  and  Asordanius  of  Folyhistor  are 
one  and  the  same  king ;  and  Polyliistor,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  places  Asordanius  on  the  throne,  not  in  B.C.  699,  but  689. 
And  again,  if  Sennacherib's  invasion  of  Judsea  is  placed  in 
B.C.  700,  neither  the  Tyrian  annals  of  Menander,  as  we  shall 
show,  nor  the  record  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  can  be  re- 
conciled with  that  date.^ 

In  this  difficulty  we  are  fortunately  enabled  to  resort  for  a 
solution  to  another  valuable  document,  also  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  throws  quite  a  different  light  on  the  question. 
Let  us  consult  the  record  on  the  famous  cylinder  known  as 
Taylor's  cylinder,  which  recounts  the  particulars  of  eight 
campaigns  conducted  by  Sennacherib,  from  the  time  of  his 
accession  down  to  the  archonship  of  Billimiani,  with  whose 
name  the  cylinder  is  inscribed. 

Now  Billimiani  presided  as  archon  both  in  the  fifteenth  and 
twentieth  years  of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  and  the  autho- 
rities are  at  issue  as  to  which  of  these  years  should  mark  the 
date  of  the  cylinder.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  places  the  inscription 
in  the  former  of  these  two  years,  B.C.  688 ;  M.  Oppert  and 
Dr.  Hincks  in  the  latter,  B.C.  684,  according  to  their  reckon- 
ing, 683  in  our  table.  That  this  second  arrangement  is  the 
true  one  is  sufficiently  manifest  from  the  fact  that  Senna- 
cherib's three  last  campaigns,  that  is  his  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth,  during  the  sixth  and  eighth  of  which  Susub  is  re- 
corded to  have  been  on  the  throne  of  Babylon,  viz.,  in  686, 
685,  684,  thus  fall  in  with  three  years  of  interregnum,  or  of 
disturbed  and  disputed  succession  at  Babylon,  left  blank  in 
the  Canon  of  Ptolemy.  Whereas  if  these  three  campaigns 
are  placed,  with  Sir  Henry,  in  the  years  691,  690,  and  689, 
the  years  of  the  reign  of  Susub*  at  Babylon  fall  at  a  time 

'  Professor  Rawlinson  obserres — "  The  Hebrew  and  Assyrian  numbers  are  here 
irreconcileable.  I  would  propose  to  read  in  2  Kings  xyiii.  13,  twenty-seventb  for 
fourteenth."  And  again,  in  addition  to  this  supposed  inyasion  in  the  twcnty- 
seyenth  year,  suggests  that  Sennacherib  inradea  Judaea  a  second  time  in  the 
twenty-ninth  year  of  Hezekiah.  All  which  is  directly  opposed  to  Jewish  history, 
which  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  last  years  of  Hezeldah  were  years  of  peace. — 
Anc.  Mon.  yol.  ii.  p.  434  and  439. 

^  '  There  is  a  tablet  in  the  British  Museum  dated  in  the  i^gn  of  Susub. — ^Raw- 
linson'B  Anc.  Mon.  yol.  ii.  p.  452. 
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wben  the  throne  of  Babrlon  was  otherwise  occupied,  that  is 
tonj  when  it  was  held  apparently  in  undisturbed  possession  by 
Meseasimordac  of  the  Babylonian  Canon.  This  latter  arrange- 
ment therefore  is  quite  inadmissible.  And  thus  we  arriye  at 
the  remarkable  inference  that  while  the  second  campaign  of 
Sennacherib  took  place  as  early  as  the  year  b.c.  TOO,  accord- 
ing to  onr  reckoning,  his  sixth  campaign  did  not  take  place 
till  the  year  B.a  686,  learing  an  interval  between  them  of 
thirteen  years ;  and  also  that  during  ten  years  of  this  interval 
Sennacherib's  power  was  apparently  in  abeyance,  and  his 
reign  without  annals.  The  important  question  for  considera- 
tion therefore  is,  did  his  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  campaigns 
occupy  the  first  three  years  of  this  interval,  following  soon 
after  the  second  campaign,  as  assumed  by  the  three  Assyrian 
authorities,  or  did  they  occupy  the  last  three  years  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  sixth  campaign,  as  we  now  propose  to 
prove?  In  other  words,  did  the  third  campaign  against 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  take  place  about  the  year  B.a 
700,  or  as  we  determine,  after  an  apparent  interregnum  of 
ten  years,  in  b.c.  689  P  The  collateral  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  latter  of  these  two  dates  is  so  clear  and  distinct  that  it 
seems  to  be  impossible  to  set  it  aside. 

I.  Polyhistor,  who  places  the  first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
in  the  year  b.c.  604,  counts  88  years  upwards  from  that  date 
to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  showing  that 
he  placed  the  beginning  of  that  reign  in  B.a  692,^  and  the 
third  year,  therefore,  in  B.C.  689.  The  computation  we  be- 
lieve to  be  erroneous,  but  the  date  of  the  reign  of  Senna- 
cherib is  nevertheless  distinct. 

II.  Demetrius,  whose  reckoning  we  shall  show  agrees  in 
all  respects  with  the  Canon,  writing  about  fifty  years  after 
Berosus,  and  who  had  no  doubt  seen  that  author's  work, 
places  the  invasion  of  Judaea  by  Sennacherib  457  years  before 
the  reign  of  the  fourth  Ptolemy,  that  is,  in  B.C.  689-8. 

III.  The  year  b.c.  689  was  a  sabbatical  year  with  the 

*  Sir  Corncwall  Lewis  writes,  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,  p.  430,  "  Assuming 
the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  to  be  fixed  at  b.c.  538,  the  chronology  of 
BeroflUf  would  phice  the  accesdon  of  Sennacherib  at  b.c.  693." 
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JTewBy  counted  in  regular  series  from  tliree  sabbatical  years, 
the  dates  of  which  are  fixed  by  Josephus ;  ^  and  in,  the  year 
in  which  Sennacherib  invaded  Judaea  we  read  these  words  of 
encouragement  spoken  to  the  Jewish  king  and  people — "This 
shall  be  a  sign  unto  you/'  (that  Sennacherib  shall  not  besiege 
Jerusalem)  "ye  shaU  eat  this  year  that  which  groweth  of 
itself''  (that  is,  in  the  open  field) ;  the  yery  words  made  use 
of  with  reference  to  the  sabbatical  year  at  the  time  of  its 
institution.  So  that  the  invasion  of  Judaea  would  appear  to 
have  taken  place  in  a  sabbatical  year,  which  B.C.  689  was. 
The  year  b.c.  700,  however,  falls  in  the  midst  of  a  week  of 
years,  and  was  not  sabbatical.^ 

Lastly,  the  testimony  of  the  inscriptions,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Tyrian  annals  of  Menander,  preserved  by  Josephus, 
is  decisive  on  the  question.  For,  the  first  event  recorded  in 
the  third  campaign  of  Sennacherib  is  the  deposition  of  Lu- 
liah  king  of  Sidon,  and  the  setting  up  of  Tubaal  in  his  stead ; 
and  in  an  inscription  copied  by  Mr.  Layard,  and  referred  to 
by  Dr.  Hincks,  Luliah  is  said  to  have  fled  from  Tyre  to 
Cyprus.  All  are  agreed,  therefore,  in  recognizing  in  this 
king  the  Hulacus  king  of  Tyre  spoken  of  by  Menander; 
and  Menander  certifies  that  he  reigned  thirty-six  years.  ^ 
Now,  according  to  the  reckoning  which  places  Sennache- 
rib's third  campaign  in  b.c.  700,  there  is  found  to  be  no 
vacancy  on  the  throne  of  Tyre  for  a  continuous  reign  of 
thirty-six  years  about  the  time  of  Sennacherib;  while  ac- 
cording to  our  reckoning,  the  thirty-six  years  reign  of  this 
great  king  of  Tyre  are  accounted  for  with  exactness.  For, 
if  we  reckon  thirty-six  years  upwards  from  the  year  b  c. 
700,  we  come  to  the  year  736  for  the  first  year  of  Ilulaeus, 
when  we  have  the  evidence  of  Assyrian  inscriptions*  to  prove 
that  Hiram,  not  Ilulaous,  was  on  the  throne  of  Tyre,  and  that 
after  Hiram  reigned  Mit-enna,  who  was  still  on  the  throne 

*  See  the  writer's  treatise  on  Hebrew  chronology  in  Part  iy.  toI.  ii.  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Chronological  Institute. 

'  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  who  admits  the  force  of  this  argument,  assumes  that  there 
was  a  second  invasion  by  Sennacherib  in  the  year  b.c.  689,  in  the  last  year  of 
Hezekiah. 

3  Josephus,  Ant.  IX.  xiy.  2.  *  Athenajum,  August  22, 1863. 

VOL.  I. — [new  series].  11 
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about  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiglathpfleaer,  b.c. 
730>  according  to  the  Canon.  So  that  the  Tyrian  annals 
cannot  under  this  arrangement  be  reconciled  with  the  As- 
syrian inscriptions.  On  this  ground  accordingly  the  histo- 
rical character  of  Menander's  invaluable  record  has  been^ 
rashly  as  we  think,  called  in  question  both  by  Sir  Henry^ 
and  Professor  Rawlinson.^  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  count 
thirty-six  years  upwards  from  B.C.  689,  we  come  to  the  year 
B.C.  725,  in  which  year  Mit-enna  may  have  ceased  to  reign ;  and 
on  turning  to  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  we  find  that  a  king 
bearing  this  same  title,  Ilulaeus,  began  to  reign  at  Babylon  in 
the  year  b.c.  726-5.  The  coincidence  of  date  and  name  is  so 
exact,  that  we  cannot  but  infer  that  IlulaDus  of  Tyre,  and 
Ilulaeus  of  Babylon  were  one  and  the  same  king.^  But  if  so, 
it  is  clear  that  as  Ilulseus  came  to  the  throne  in  b.c.  726-5,  and 
reigned  thirty-six  fiill  years,  he  did  not  cease  to  reign  till  the 
year  b.c  689,  which  must  therefore  have  been  the  year  of 
Sennacherib's  third  campaign. 

This  identification  of  the  Babylonian  Ilulaeus  with  the  king 
of  Tyre,  opens  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  concerning 
the  political  and  conmicrcial  relations  between  Tyre  and 
Babylon,  and  the  dependence  of  the  one  city  upon  the  other 
for  its  prosperity,  about  the  time  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing ;  a  subject  worthy  of  a  few  words  of  digression. 

The  Phoenicians,  as  Herodotus  informs  us,^  came  originally 
from  the  Erythraean  sea,  or  Persian  Gulph ;  and  we  learn 
from  Justin  that  they  first  established  themselves  upon  the 
Assyrian  lake,*  that  is,  a  lake  in  connexion  with  the  river 
Euphrates,  west  of  Babylon, — a  position  convenient  for  con- 
ducting the  carrjring  trade  from  the  GKilph  through  Baby- 
lonia,—  and  from  thence,  in  course  of  time,  they  made  their 
way  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  first  establishing 
themselves  at  Sidon,  and  after  many  years  building  the  city 
of  Tyre.  Aradus,  Tripolis,  Dora,  and  Joppa,  we  know  were 
also  numbered  amongst  the  Phoenician  cities.    Strabo  informs 

^  EawlinBon's  Herodotus,  vol.  i.,  p.  471. 

'  Professor  Kawlinson  denies  the  identity  of  the  two  kings,  but  no  reason  for 
this  denial  is  given.    Anc.  Mon.  toI.  ii.,  p.  131. 
'  Herod.  1.  1.  *  Justin,  xviii.  3. 
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US  that  m  his  days  there  were  islands  in  the  Persian  Crulph 
bearing  the  names  of  Tylus  or  Tyrus,  Aradus,  and  Doracta^^ 
which  latter  name  Mr.  Kenrick  identifies  with  Doxa;.* 
and  in  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  up  the  G-ulph  we  read  o£ 
Sidodone,  and  Tarsia^^  on  the  coast  of  Garmania ;  all  which 
sufficiently  indicates  close  commercial  intercourse  between 
Tyre  and  the  Gulph.  "  From  the  Persian  Gulph,"  observed 
Heeren,  "they  extended  their  commerce  to  the  we^na 
peninsula  of  India,  and  the  island  of  Ceylon.''  ^ 

Tarsia  we  assxmie  to  be  the  Tarshish  so  frequently  spoken 
of  in  Scripture,  and  Tyre  is  called  by  Isaiah  "daughter  of 
Tarshish;"^  as,  in  fact,  born  of  the  commerce  between  the 
Persian  Ghilph  and  the  Western  world.  The  coast  of  Car* 
mania,  or  Tarshish,  in  the  days  of  the  opening  of  this  com-* 
merce,  when  distant  voyages  by  sea  were  unknown,  was 
probably  the  point  on  the  Gulph  to  which  the  trade  by 
caravan  from  the  far  East — from  "  the  ends  of  the  earth  "^ — 
was  directed,  and  from  thence  distributed  up  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  to  the  great  cities  of  the  world.  We  learn  from 
Al-Edrissi,  that  in  the  ninth  century  of  our  era  the  town  of 
Siraff,  close  to  the  site  of  Tarsia,''^  was  a  centre  of  Oriental 
commerce  which  extended  perhaps  as  far  as  China ;®  and 
even  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  Eastern  trade 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  who  were  accuse 
tomed  to  voyages  as  far  as  the  East  Indies,  the  island  of 
Ormuz  on  the  same  coast,  somewhat  nearer  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Gulph,  which  superseded  Siraff,  was  one  of  the  principal 
stations  of  their  trade.  Thus  the  wealth  of  India  and  the 
distant  East  was  transported  in  "ships  of  Tarshish  *'  by  way  of 


*  Strabo,  xvi.  3.  '  Kenrick's  Pboenicia,  p.  48. 

*  Vincent's  Voyage  of  Nearcbus,  p.  358-362. 

*  Heeren's  Manual  of  Ancient  llistory,    Eng.  Trans,  p.  27. 

*  Isaiab  xxiii.  10.  •  Psalm  Ixxii. 

'  Wbcn  Jonab  fled  to  Tarebisb,  it  was  to  tbe  Persian  Gulph  tbat  be  fled,  not 
to  Tartessus  in  Spain,  as  many  suppose.  He  took  sbip  prolwibly  at  Opis,  on  tbe 
Tig[ris,  a  place  so  called  by  tbe  Greeks,  but  wbicb  may  bare  bad  tbe  same  deri- 
Tation  as  Joppa,  both  being  probably  named  by  traders  from  tbe  Gulpb.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  as  connected  witb  Jonab,  that  some  of  tbe  houses  at  Siraff  are  said 
to  have  been  built  witb  the  bones  of  whales,  showing  the  abundance  of  that  fish 
in  the  Persian  Gulph. 

®  Vincent's  Voyage  of  Nearchus,  p.  365. 
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the  Euphrates  through  Babylonia  towards  Tyre ;  while  much  of 
the  wealth  of  Arabia^  which  was  also  poured  into  Tyre,  we  learn 
from  Aristobulus  was  carried  by  the  merchants  of  Gherra, 
on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Gulph,  on  rafts  up  the  Euphrates 
to  Thapsacus.^  About  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  below 
ThapsacuSy  according  to  Niebuhr,  there  was  a  canal  of  five 
hundred  miles  in  length  direct  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Persian  Ghilph,  which  being  a  great  work  to  keep  in  repair, 
affords  a  strong  indication  of  the  extent  of  the  tra£E[c  to  and 
from  the  Gxdph.^ 

This  traffic  of  the  Tyrians  with  Tarshish,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Persian  Gulph,  was  in  active  operation  nearly  one 
thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era,  even  in  the  days  of 
Solomon  king  of  Israel  and  Judah,  concerning  whose  wide 
dominion  we  read,  that  it  should  reach  ''  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
fr:om  the  river  (Euphrates)  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth ;"  and 
to  whom  it  is  declared,  ''  the  kings  of  Tarshish  and  of  the 
isles  shall  bring  presents ;  the  kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba  shall 
offer  gifts/' ^  Solomon  we  know  had  a  fleet  upon  the 
Arabian  Gulph,  manned  by  the  sailors  of  Hiram  king  of 
Tyre,*  by  which  immense  produce  of  gold  was  annually  im- 
ported from  Ophir,  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  But  in  addition 
to  this  fleet  we  read  that  he  had  also  another  fleet,^  expressly 
called  "a  navy  of  Tarshish,"  an  expression  understood  by 
the  writer  of  the  book  of  Chronicles^  as  a  navy  trading  to 
Tarshish,  which  together  with  the  "  navy  of  Hiram,"  (who 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  a  fleet  on  the  Arabian  Gulph,) 
made  once  in  three  years  a  distant  expedition,  bringing  back 
a  freight  of  gold,  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks ;  a  sufficient 
indication  that  this  expedition  was  directed  towards  the  East, 
and  not  in  the  direction  of  the  Mediterranean.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  this  "  navy  of  Tarshish  "  sailed  from  the  Arabian 
Gulph,  and  that,  coasting  the  south  of  Arabia,  it  reached 
some  distant  point  in  the  direction  of  India.  But  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  such  skilful  navigators  as  the  Tyrians,  who 

^  Strabo,  xtI.  3.  •  Vincent's  Voyage  of  Nearchus,  p.  6U. 

»  Psalm  Ixxii.  *  1  Kings  ix.  26,  27.  *  Ibid.  x.  22. 

•  2  Chron.  ix.  21. 
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must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  direct  route  towards 
the  East  by  the  Euphrates^  and  whose  ally  and  associate, 
Solomon,  was  in  possession  of  all  the  country  lying  between 
Tyre  and  the  Euphrates/  and  who  moreover  had  built  Tad- 
mor,  or  Palmyra,  within  three  days*  journey  of  the  Euphrates, 
with  the  express  object  of  encouraging  the  commerce  with 
Tipsah,  or  Thapsacus,  a  port  on  that  river  within  his  own 
dominions — ^it  is  hard,  we  say,  to  believe  that  two  such  skilAil 
traders,  in  the  days  when  navigation  was  chiefly  conducted 
by  the  tedious  operation  of  rowing,  could  have  so  far  erred,  as 
to  have  chosen  a  route  towards  the  East  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  greater  in  length  than  that  by  the  river  Euphrates. 
The  very  expression  "navy  of  Tarshish,"  in  conjunction  "with 
the  navy  of  Hiram,''  seems  intended  to  distinguish  this  fleet 
from  that  which  was  bmlt  at  Ezion-geber,  which  was  merely 
manned  with  Tyrian  sailors,  but  not  accompanied  by  the  fleet 
of  Hiram. 

About  four  hundred  years  later  than  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
i.e.  about  the  year  B.C.  560,  we  have  an  account  in  the  book 
of  Ezekiel,  written  in  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  the 
very  same  traffic  of  the  Tyrians  with  the  Persian  Gulph.  At 
this  time  Tartessus,  or  Tarshish,  in  Spain  had  been  founded 
by  the  Tyrians,  and  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  were  imported 
from  that  colony.  But  after  describing  the  traffic  of  the 
western  world  with  Tyre,  Ezekiel  goes  on  to  describe  that 
with  the  East,  naming  in  succession  Damascus,  Haran,  Canneh, 
Sheba,  Asshur,  at  that  time  comprehending  all  Mesopotamia, 
Chilmad,  or  Carmania,  according  to  the  Septuagint,  Dedan, 
and  Raamah,  both  placed  by  Bochart  in  the  Gulph  of  Persia,' 
while  the  army  of  Tyre  appears  to  have  been  composed  partly 
of  recruits  from  Persia.  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  had  conquered 
Tyre  after  a  siege  of  thirteen  years,  and  who  had  built  Tere- 
don,^  near  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  with  the  view  of 
keeping  open  the  commerce  of  the  g^ph  with  Babylon,  had 
possessed  himself  of  the  command  of  the  whole  traffic  from 

»  1  Kin^  iy.  21-24. 

'  See  Yincent's  Dissertation  on  the  xxvii.  chapter  of  Esekiel. 

*  Enaeb.  Anch.  p.  28. 
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thence  to  Tyre,  to  the  great  enrichment  of  Babjdon.  After 
the  conquest  of  Tyre  by  Nebachadnezzar,  we  still  find  Baal 
reigning  over  that  city,  who,  we  must  presume,  had  been 
placed  on  the  throne  by  the  king  of  Babykm ;  and  about  forty 
years  later  we  find  from  Menander  that  two  kings  in  sucoes- 
tdon,  viz.,  Merabal  and  Hiram,  were  called  for  from  Babylon, 
where  probably  they  resided  as  hostages,  to  come  and  take 
possession  of  the  throne  of  Tyre.  The  connexion  between  the 
two  cities  at  that  time  was  that  of  subordination  on  the  part 
irfTyre. 

Again,  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  I^ebu- 
diadnezzar's  invasion,  that  is,  about  b.c.  330,  Alexander  con* 
ceiyed  the  idea  of  diverting  this  great  Eastern  trade  into  new 
channelB.  He  subdued  Tyre  after  an  obstinate  resistance, 
and  on  hid  return  to  Babylon  from  the  East  sought  to  make 
that  city  the  capital  of  his  empire.  The  Euphrates  was  still 
navigable  for  ships  of  considerable  size,  and  we  find  at  this 
period  the  same  connexion  of  the  fleets  of  Tyre  with  the 
Euphrates  as  in  former  days.  We  learn  {torn.  Arrian,^  that 
lM)Cording  to  the  ancient  and  common  practice^  which  must 
have  been  ad<^ted  by  Hiram  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  and  by 
llukeus  in  the  days  of  Sennacherib,  Alexander  transported  no 
less  than  forty-seven  ships  in  pieces,  on  the  backs  of  camels, 
from  Tyre  to  Thapsacus,  where  they  were  launched  on  the 
Euphrates  and  carried  down  to  Babylon,  some  being  of  the 
size  of  five  bank  of  oars.  Alexander  had  constructed  at 
Babylon  a  harbour  capable  of  holding  one  thousand  ships,  his 
object  bdng  to  conquer  Arabia,  colonise  the  islands  in  the 
Persian  Gulph,  and  monopolise  the  trade  of  the  East ;  and  in 
the  feverish  contemplation  of  this  expedition  he  was  suddenly 
overtaken  by  death. 

Hius,  then,  we  have  traced  a  dose  commercial  connexion 
between  Tyre  and  Babylon,  extending  over  a  period  of  six 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  during  which  the  whole  trade  be* 
tween  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  world  was  carried 
through  those  two  cities ;  and  during  part  of  which  time  Tyre 
was  in  direct  subjection  to  Babylon,  receiving  from  thence 

^  Arriaiif  vii.  19. 
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her  kings.  We  now  return  back  to  the  particidar  reign  of 
IlalaeQs,  in  whose  time  it  is  quite  clear  that,  so  far  from  sub- 
mitting to  dictation  from  Babylon,  the  kingdom  of  Tyre  was 
in  a  position  of  such  power  and  importance,  for  a  time  at 
leasts  as  to  have  imposed  princes,  even  upon  that  great  city. 
In  the  reign  of  HuIsbus,  who  was  contemporary  with  Hezekiah, 
king  of  Judah,  the  prosperity  of  Tyre  had  reached  the  height 
of  its  grandeur.  Isaiah,  foretelling  the  destruction  of  the  **  joy- 
ous city,"  speaks  of  her  merchants  at  that  time  as  "  princes," 
*'  her  traffickers"  as  "  the  honourable  of  the  earth."  These  ex* 
pressions  imply  great  grandeur  and  riches  on  the  part  of  her 
citizens.  But  in  addition  to  this,  the  prophet  uses  an  expression 
oonoeming  Tyre  which  implies  extended  domiuion  and  imperial 
power,  reaching  over  territories  far  beyond  the  precincts  of 
ihe  little  state.  Tjrre  ia  designated  the  ''crowning  city,"  or, 
as  otherwise  translated,  the  dispenser  of  crowns — the  setter 
1^  <^  kings  ;^  and  the  direction  in  which  her  dominion  had 
extended  is  pretty  clearly  indicated  to  have  been  towards 
Ghaldea.  From  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions  we  learn  that  there 
was  on  the  Euphrates  a  strongly  fortified  city  bearing  the 
name  Tsur,  or  Tyre.^  In  the  same  chapter  of  Jsaiah  which 
proclaims  the  greatness  and  approaching  downfall  of  Tyre, 
the  prophet  points  out  Ghaldea  as  the  stronghold  of  her 
greatness.  For,  suddenly  breaking  off  from  his  denunciations 
against  Tyre,  he  exclaims — ''Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans 
This  people  was  not  till  the  Assyrian  founded  it  for  them 
which  dwell  in  the  wilderness.  They  set  up  the  towers  thereof 
and  the  palaces  thereof.  He  (the  Assyrian)  brought  it  to 
ruin.  Howl,  ye  ships  of  Tarshish,  (that  is,  ye  ships  which 
trade  with  the  Persian  Grulph)  for  your  strength  (that  is 
Ghaldea)  is  laid  waste."  ^ 

•  This  passage  alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  occupation  of 
the  Euphrates  at  this  time  by  the  fleets  of  Tyre.     But  the 

^  When  Rezin  and  Pelcah  conspired  to  dethrone  Ahaz,  "  and  to  set  a  king  in 
the  midst"  of  Judah,  "eyen  the  son  of  Tabeal/'  Isaiah  yii.  6,  it  seems  probable 
that  Tabeal  ((^u.  Tubaal)  was  a  Tyrian  prince. 

'  See  Rawlinson's  map,  Anc.  Mon.  vol.  i. ;  and  Journal  of  Sac.  Lit.,  new  series, 
ix.  p.  194. 

s  Isaiah  xxiii.  8-13. 
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presence  of  the  Tyrian  fleet  is  still  more  directly  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  Assyrian  inscriptions,  the  authority  of 
which  is  decisive  upon  this  point.  In  the  annals  of  Senna- 
cherib, recorded  on  Taylor's  cylinder,  we  read,  that  this  king, 
who  had  conquered  Tyre  in  his  third  campaign,  when  in  pur- 
suit of  his  enemies,  the  Chaldeans,  about  three  years  later, 
who  had  taken  reAige  in  the  province  of  Elam,  conducted  his 
army  over  "  the  great  sea  of  the  rising  sun,*' — ^the  Qxdph  of 
Persia — in  "  Syrian  ships,"  that  is  to  say,  in  those  very  ships 
of  Tarshish  spoken  of  by  Isaiah,  so  well  accustomed  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Gxdph,  and  so  lately  in  the  service  of  the 
king  of  Tyre:  now,  however,  bewailing  the  loss  of  their 
stronghold  in  Chaldea,  destroyed  by  Sennacherib.  And  much 
cause  had  the  Tyrians  for  lamentation.  For  Sennacherib,  we 
are  told,  had  built  Tarsus  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  and  called  it 
Tharsis  or  Tarshish,^  borrowing  the  name  from  Tarshish  in 
the  Giilph,  forming  the  city  after  the  fashion  of  Babylon ; 
and  his  views  were  now  directed  no  doubt  towards  diverting 
the  trade  from  its  original  route  from  the  GKilph,  through 
Babylon  and  Tyre,  and  directing  it  up  the  Tigris,  through 
Nineveh,  favouring  the  new  port  of  his  own  construction  on 
the  river  Cydnus. 

Up  to  this  time  the  whole  commerce  of  the  world,  east  and 
west,  had  centered  in  the  markets  of  Tyre  and  Chaldea,  and 
the  ships  in  which  this  trade  was  carried  on  were  denominated 
"  ships  of  Tarshish."  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  position 
of  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  with  ite  capital  Damascus,  standing 
between  Tyre  and  the  Euphrates — ^to  which  city  no  doubt  large 
tribute  was  paid  for  safe  conduct — ^we  cannot  but  conclude  that 
this  vast  trade  by  caravan  to  the  Euphrates,  and  from  thence 
to  Babylon  and  the  Persian  Gulph,  was  as  much  under  the 
control  of  the  merchant  princes  of  Tyre,  as  the  overland- 
route  through  Egypt,  in  connexion  with  the  same  Eastern 
trade,  is  now  under  the  direction  of  enterprising  British 
merchants.  Considering,  therefore,  that  we  find  a  fortified 
port  established  on  the  Euphrates,  bearing  the  name  of  Tyre 

^  Et  Tanum  nrbem,  ipse  ad  similitadinem  BabyloniB  condidit,  quam  appellavit 
Tharsin. — Euseb.  Anch.  p.  21. 
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— that  in  the  reign  of  Ilulaeus  a  powerfiil  Tynan  fleet  occu- 
pied that  river — ^that  the  pre-eminence  of  Tyre  was  such  in 
the  days  of  Ilulseus  as  to  entitle  that  city  to  the  designation 
"crowning"  or  imperial  city— and  that  during  five  years  of 
the  reign  of  Ilulseus  at  Tyre,  a  king  bearing  the  same 
title,  Ilulseus,  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Babylon,  on  the 
line  of  commerce  which  formed  the  source  of  his  own  great 
riches — ^it  is  not  unreeisonable  to  assume  that  the  Tyrian 
dominion  had  extended  during  that  short  period  even  to 
Babylon  itself.  But  if  Ilulaeus  of  Tyre,  and  HuIsbus  of 
Babylon  are  one,  then  are  the  years  of  this  king  distinctly 
fixed,  as  before  observed,  as  commencing  in  B.C.  726-5,  and 
terminating  in  B.C.  689.  Moreover,  whether  the  identity  of 
the  kings  be  admitted  or  not,  the  chronological  argument  is 
almost  equally  conclusive.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  the  acces- 
sion of  Ilulseus  to  the  throne  of  Tyre  must  have  taken  place 
within  two  or  three  years  at  most  of  the  year  B.C.  726,  and  his 
fall  therefore  within  two  or  three  years  at  most  of  b.c.  689 ; 
and  when  other  concurrent  testimony  leads  us  expressly  to 
this  latter  date  as  the  time  of  his  fall,  the  just  inference  is, 
that  the  year  B.c.  689  was  the  actual  last  year  of  his  reign,  and 
therefore  also  the  date  of  the  third  campaign  of  Sennacherib. 

Returning  now  from  this  digression,  we  find  that  we  have 
approached  far  towards  the  completion  of  our  inquiry.  For, 
having  already  ascertained  the  dates  of  the  three  kings, 
"Tiglathpileser,  Sargon,  and  Sennacherib,  and  having  fixed 
with  precision  the  date  of  one  leading  event  in  the  latter 
reign,  in  connexion  with  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  it  now  only 
remains  to  select  some  prominent  event  of  a  similar  nature 
from  the  reigns  of  each  of  the  other  two  kings,  together 
with  their  dates,  in  order  to  compare  the  chronology  of  the 
Assyrian  Canon  with  the  reckoning  of  Demetrius,  and  of 
Ussher.     This  we  shall  be  able  to  do  in  a  very  few  words. 

Monsieur  Oppert  has  arranged  and  interpreted  the  muti- 
lated annals  of  the  reign  of  Sargon,  from  the  Khorsabad 
inscriptions  now  in  the  Louvre,  from  which  we  learn  that 
Sargon  in  the  course  of  the  second  year  after  his  accession, 
that  is,  in  the  course  of  the  year  B.a  716-15,  captured  the 
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city  of  Samaria,  carrying  away  from  thence  27,280  captires. 
M.  Oppert  places  the  date  of  this  event  in  the  year  B.a  720, 
before  the  accession  of  Sargon  to  the  throne,  with  a  view,  no 
doubt,  to  the  common  reckoning  of  the  date  of  the  capture 
of  Samaria  in  the  reign  of  Hoshea.  But  if,  as  M.  Oppert 
himself  has  observed,  Sargon's  twelfth  year  commenced  in 
the  archonship  of  Mannu-itti-asshur-liha,  that  is  in  the  year 
B.a  706,  his  second  year  must  have  commenced  in  the  year 
B.C.  716,  and  have  ended  in  b.c.  715,  about  which  time,  there- 
fore, Samaria  was  overthrown. 

Again,  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  been  at  much  pains  to 
inange  the  disjointed  annals  of  Tiglathpileser,  and  writes : — 
'^I  can  distinguish,  I  think,  from  the  inscriptions  at  least 
three  several  campaigns  in  Southern  Syria :  the  first  extending 
probably  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  year  of  the  king" 
(that  is,  from  b.c.  739  to  735  in  our  table)  ''and  duiing 
which  tribute  was  received  from  Menahem  of  Samaria,  and 
Beidn  of  Damascus  " — ^when  also  Hiram  was  reigning  on  the 
throne  of  Tyre — "  the  second  some  years  later,  perhaps  about 
B.C.  733  (731  in  our  table)  when  the  cities  of  Samaria  were 
plundered,  and  the  inhabitants  were  carried  away  into  cap- 
tivity ;  and  the  third,  which  may  have  been  a  mere  continua- 
tion of  the  second,  and  which  must  have  occupied  a  large 
portion  of  the  remainder  of  the  king's  reign."  ^  Thus — 
Tiglathpileser  took  tribute  of  Menahem,  say  in  his 

fifth  year b.c.  738 

Sargon  captured  Samaria  in  716,  or 715 

Sennacherib  came  up  against  Judaoa  in     ...     .  689 

Such  is  the  reckoning  of  the  Assyrian  Canon.     Let  us 
compare  these  dates  with  the  reckoning  of  Demetrius. 

According  to  the  record  of  Demetrius — 
Menahem  reigned  over  Samaria  from  B.C.  746  to      .     .     737 
Samaria  was  deprived  of  its  native  king  for  nine  years  in    715 
Sennacherib  came  up  against  Judaea  in 689 

And  now  let  us  compare  the  reckoning  of  the  Assyrian 
Canon  with  the  chronology  of  TJssher. 

^  Athenssom,  August  22,  1863. 


The  Hebrciv  Chronology  of  Demetrius  and  Ussher  compared  with  the 
Assyrian  Canon,  and  with  reference  to  the  Sabbatical  years  of  the 
Jews. 
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Aooording  to  TTssher — 

Menahem  ceased  to  reign  in B.C.  761 

Samaria  was  taken  by  Shalmanezer 721 

Sennacherib  invaded  Judasa  in  the  fourteenth  of 

Hezekiah 713 

Thus,  it  appears,  that  the  reckoning  of  Demetrius  is  in 
perfect  unison  with  the  Canon,  throughout  the  fifty  years 
which  we  have  been  examining,  and  that  the  capture  of 
Samaria  by  Sargon  was  concurrent  with  the  hH  of  Pekah, 
king  of  Israel,  after  whose  reign  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was 
deprived  of  its  native  ruler  for  nine  years,  and  not  with  the 
£Edl  of  Hoshea ;  while  the  chronology  of  Ussher  difiers  from 
the  Canon  to  the  extent  of  twenty- three  or  twenty-four  years 
in  excess.  But  how,  it  wiU  be  asked,  have  the  three  Assyrian 
scholars  treated  these*manifest  difficulties  P 

M.  Oppert  and  Dr.  Hincks,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
Ussher  and  Clinton  must  be  right  in  fixing  the  date  of  the 
capture  of  Samaria  by  Shalmanezer  in  the  year  B.C.  721, 
begin  first  by  torturing  the  capture  of  Samaria  by  Sargon, 
into  the  capture  of  that  city  by  Shalmanezer,  and  take  this 
year  as  the  fundamental  date  of  their  reckoning.^  If  this  were 
the  true  key  to  the  adjustment  of  Assyrian  and  Hebrew  history, 
during  the  three  reigns  imder  discussion,  we  might  expect, 
of  course,  to  find  the  several  events  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
the  two  countries  ranging  themselves  together  without  diffi- 
culty or  coUision.  It  is  an  evidence,  therefore,  that  they  have 
proceeded  upon  a  false  assumption,  when  we  find  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  date  leads  them  into  insuperable  difficulties.  Thus, 
if  Samaria  was  conquered  in  721,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah, 
the  last  year  of  Menahem  of  Samaria,  which  was  concurrent 
with  the  forty-ninth  of  Uzziah,  must  have  fallen  in  b.c.  761.  ^ 
But  the  year  b.c.  761  stands  nineteen  years  before  the  acces- 
sion of  Tiglathpileser,  who  in  his  fourth  or  fifth  year  took 
tribute  of  Menahem.  Now  Dr.  Hincks,  who  is  followed  by 
M.  Oppert,  boldly  meets  this  difficulty  by  proclaiming  the 
incompetency  of   the  transcribers  of  the  Assyrian  Canon. 

^  Shalmanezer  was  contemporary  with  So,  or  Sabaco,  king  of  Egypt,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Manetho,  was  not  on  the  throne  so  early  as  b.o.  721.  Ih*.  Hincks  and 
Prof.  Rawlinson  accordingly  alter  the  record  of  Manetho  to  fivit  their  pnzpoie. 
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In  a  recent  treatise  on  the  Egyptian  dynasties  of  Manetho, 
bearing  date,  1863,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  presented  to 
the  Society,  Dr.  Hincks  writes: — "As  respects  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson's  Canon,  this  is  not  a  cotemporary  document,  but 
a  compilation  made  by  an  unknown  person  in  the  reign  of 
Asshurbanipal.  Its  inconsistency  with  my  restoration  of 
Manetho,  supported  as  this  is  by  astronomical  observations, 
proves  that  the  compiler  was  a  blimderer."^  He  charges  the 
compiler  therefore  with  omitting  the  names  of  thirty  archons. 
This  is  indeed  a  ready  mode  of  getting  rid  of  adverse  testimony, 
but  is  supported  by  no  substantial  argument.  On  the  contrary. 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  frequently  declared  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  foundation  for  any  such  idea.  When  also  we  con- 
sider that  it  must  have  been  not  one  blimderer  only,  but  four 
independent  and  incompetent  scribes — one  of  them  living  in 
the  reign  of  Sennacherib — ^who  have  combined  to  omit  the 
exact  number  of  archons  required  by  Dr.  Hinck's  reckoning, 
the  idea  is  simply  incredible.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  sees  the 
absolute  necessity  of  bringing  down  the  reign  of  Menahem 
so  as  to  range  with  the  early  years  of  Tiglathpileser,  and  thus 
avoids  the  false  position  of  his  two  Assyrian  coadjutors. 
Under  the  influence,  however,  of  what  we  consider  to  be  a  false 
Egyptian  reckoning,  he  fears  to  make  the  necessary  alteration 
of  the  same  number  of  years  in  the  following  reigns,  and 
making  therefore  an  arbitrary  arrangement  of  the  reigns  of 
Jotham,  Pekah,  Ahaz,  and  Hoshea,  which  he  candidly  con- 
fesses, "is  open  to  many  serious  objections,"  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  Sennacherib  must  have  invaded  Judaea  both 
in  the  fourteenth  and  twenty-seventh  years  of  Hezekiah."^ 

But  to  pursue  Dr.  Hincks  through  the  difficulties — over- 
whelming indeed  to  any  ordinary  controvertist — in  which  he 
is  involved  by  his  assumption,  that  Sargon's  capture  of 
Samaria  was  that  which  followed  immediately  after  the  siege 
by  Shalmenezer.  Scripture  informs  us  that  eight  years  after 
the  fall  of  Samaria  (in  721,  as  he  supposes),  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  Hezekiah,  B.C.  713,  Sennacherib  came  up  against 

1  Egyptian  Dynasties  of  Manetho,  Part  i.,  p.  9. 
>  Athenisum,  August  22, 1S63. 
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Judaea.  Bat  this  date  is  found  to  be  ten  or  eleven  years 
before  the  accession  of  Sennacherib  to  the  throne,  according 
to  the  Canon.  The  same  ready  mode  of  avoiding  the  diffi- 
culty is,  therefore,  again  adopted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  four 
Assyrian  scribes.  The  Jewish  scribe — who  was,  probably,  no 
less  a  person  than  Ezra  himself — is  at  once  declared  to  be  in 
error,  and  the  suggestion  is,  that  in  three  places  in  Scripture 
where  we  read  '^  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah,"  we  should 
amend  the  reading  to  '*  twenty-seventh  of  Hezekiah.'' 

With  unfeigned  respect  for  the  learning  and  ability  of 
Dr.  Hincks,  who  has  performed  such  invaluable  services  in 
deciphering  and  laying  before  the  public  the  very  materials 
upon  which  in  great  measure  we  are  enabled  to  foimd  our 
argument,  few,  we  presume,  will  be  disposed  to  follow  him  in 
such  a  mode  of  proving  the  consistency  of  the  Assyrian 
Canon  with  the  current  Bible  chronology.  Every  attempt  at 
reconciliation  of  the  Canon  with  Ussher's  dates,  even  in  the 
able  hands  which  have  undertaken  it,  leads  to  nothing  but 
rejection  or  violation  of  authorities,  hitherto  supposed  to  be 
worthy  of  trust;  and  should  it  be  admitted  that  the  dates 
which  we  have  attached  to  the  Assyrian  Canon  have  been 
correctly  arrived  at,  it  is,  we  submit,  clear  beyond  question, 
that  the  Hebrew  chronology  of  Ussher  and  his  followers  is 
antedated  to  the  extent  of  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years. 

Before  we  conclude,  let  us  advert  to  a  great  difficulty  which 
appears  to  overhang  the  Assyrian  Canon,  whether  viewed  in 
connexion  with  the  chronology  of  Ussher  or  Demetrius,  viz., 
that  the  name  of  "  Shalmanezer,  king  of  Assyria,^'  who  plays 
so  prominent  a  part  in  Scripture  in  the  overthrow  of  Samaria, 
is  not  included  amongst  the  kings  named  in  the  Canon.  The 
necessary  inference  seems  to  be,  either  that  he  was  a  subor- 
dinate prince,  not  counted  at  Nineveh  amongst  the  sovereign 
rulers  of  Assyria,  which  is  apparently  inconsistent  with  what  we 
read  concerning  him  in  Scripture,  or  that  ho  was  identical  with 
one  of  the  kings  named  in  the  Canon.  We  cannot  ignore  his 
existence ;  and  if  the  reckoning  of  Demetrius  is  correct,  the 
ten  tribes  were  carried  away  by  this  king  into  captivity  four 
hundred  and  seventy-three  years  and  nine  months  before  the 
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reign  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  that  is  in  the  year  B.C.  696-5.* 
But  if  this  be  so,  then  must  Shalmanezer  have  reigned  over 
Assyria  in  the  course  of  the  same  twenty-four  years  which  the 
Assyrian  Canon  assigns  to  the  reign  of  Sennacherib.     Now 
we  have  already  observed  that  there  is  an  apparent  blank  in 
the  reign  of  Sennacherib  of  ten  years,  during  which  nothing  is 
recorded  concerning  him;  and  we  have  also  observed  that 
Sargon  must  have  taken  his  son  Sennacherib  into  association 
with  him  on  the  throne  before  he  had  himself  ceased  to  reign. 
Are  we  then  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  Sargon,  Senna- 
cherib, and  Shalmanezer  all  reigned  in  Assyria  together? 
This  would  indeed  be  a  strange  conclusion  to  arrive  at.     No, 
the  probable  inference  is,  that  when  Sargon  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  b.c.  702,  thought  fit  to  take  his  son  Sennacherib  into 
the  government,  he  himself  assumed  the  ancient  and  well- 
known  title  Shalmanezer.    That  Shalmanezer  and  Sennacherib 
were  on  the  throne  at  the  same  time,  appears  to  be  placed  be- 
yond question  by  the  contemporary  writings  of  Hosea.  Speak- 
ing of  the  impending  destruction  of  Samaria,  which  we  know 
took  place  after  a  three  years'  siege  by  Shalmanezer,  "when  the 
king  of  Israel  shall  be  utterly  cut  ofi","  the  prophet  writes — "all 
thy  fortresses  shall  be  spoiled,  as  Shalman  spoiled  Beth-arbel.'** 
Strange  comments  have  been  made  upon  this  passage ;  but, 
with  Rosenmiiller,  we  are  of  opinion  that  Shalman  here  signifies 
no  other  than  Shalman-ezer,  by  whom  Samaria  was  beseiged. 
But  if  so,  this  Shalman  was  reigning  in  the  time  of  Senna- 
cherib.    For  in  the  same  chapter  of  Hosea  which  speaks  of 
Shalman,  and  with  reference  to  the  destruction  of  Samaria, 
and  the  calf,  that  is  the  golden  calf,  of  Bethaven  worshipped 
by  the  ten  tribes,  the  prophet  writes — "  it  shall  also  be  carried 
into  Assyria,  for  a  present  to  king  Jareb."     To  no  other  king 
of  Assyria,  living  about  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Samaria,  can 
this  appellation  be  applied,  except  to  Sennacherib,  or  San-akh- 

*  "  Demetrius  says,"  in  his  "work  concerning  the  kings  of  Judea,  "  that  from  the 
time  when  the  ten  tribes  were  carried  away  from  Samaria,  to  the  reign  of  the 
fourth  Ptolemy,  was  a  period  of  five  hundred  and  seventy-three  (read  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  yean)  and  nine  months,  and  from  the  canning  away  from 
Jerusalem  three  hundred  ana  thirty-eight  years  and  three  months." — Clem!  Alex. 
Heinsii.  Strom,  i.  p.  337. 

'  Hosea  x.  14,  Id. 
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Jareb.  So  that,  in  fact,  we  are  here  told  that  Shalmanezer 
shall  present  the  golden  calf  of  Samaria  as  a  trophy  to  Senna- 
cherib. 

Again,  that  Shalmanezer  and  Sargon  were  one,  is  supported 
by  the  fact,  that  the  same  acts  which  the  Tyrian  annals  appro- 
priate to  Shalmanezer  were  actually  performed  by  Sargon. 
There  is  a  statue  of  Sargon  now  in  the  Berlin  Musexmi, 
brought  from  Idalium  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  a  city  not  &r 
from  Citium,  proving  that  Sargon,  who  usually  set  up  his 
image  to  mark  his  conquests,  had  brought  under  subjection 
the  Citians ;  and  these  are  the  very  people  which  are  spok^i 
of  in  the  Tyrian  annals  as  subdued  by  Shalmanezer. 

M.  Oppert,  on  the  assumption  that  Shalmanezer  reigned  in 
B.C.  721,  just  before  the  reign  of  Sargon,  discusses  the  ques^ 
tion  of  the  possible  identity  of  Sargon  and  Shalmanezer,  and 
justly  decides  against  it,  on  the  ground  that  no  king  who  had 
once  borne  the  title  Shalmanezer,  one  of  the  ancient  and  revered 
titles  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  wotdd  have  afterwards  re- 
corded the  actions  of  his  first  fifteen  years  under  the  title 
Sargon,  or  king  de  facto.  But  place  the  reign  of  Shalman- 
ezer, with  Demetrius,  about  the  year  B.C.  696,  and  the  argu- 
ment is  reversed.  For  Sargon,  the  plebeian,  may  well  have 
assumed  the  ancient  title  Shalmanezer,  when  after  fifteen 
years  of  warlike  exploits  he  had  firmly  seated  himself  on  the 
Assyrian  throne. 

The  assumption,  then,  is  not  imreasonable,  that  Shalmanezer 
and  Sargon  were  one  and  the  same  king ;  and  this,  if  we  come 
to  consider,  is  exactly  what  may  be  inferred  from  the  words 
of  one  who  was  living  at  Nineveh  in  the  reign  of  Shalmanezer. 

Many  are  disposed  to  treat  the  book  of  Tobit  as  unhistori- 
cal,  owing  to  the  legend  and  superstition  contained  in  it ;  and 
yet  such  men  as  XJssher,  Prideaux,  Sir  I.  Newton,  and  the 
late  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton,  have  by  no  means  looked  upon  it  as 
imhistorical.  Now  Tobit,  the  Jewish  captive,  who  had  been 
carried  to  Nineveh  by  Enemessar,  that  is,  Shal-enemessar, 
king  of  Assyria,  tells  us  that  he  was  purveyor  to  that  king. 
No  one,  therefore,  could  be  better  qualified  to  inform  us  of 
the  relationship  of  Sennacherib  to  the  king,  and  his  testi- 
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mony  goes  directly  to  the  point.  For  lie  tells  us  that,  '^  when 
Enemessar  was  dead,  Sennacherib,  his  son,  reigned  in  his 
stead."  K,  then,  Enemessar  was  father  to  Sennacherib, 
Sargon  and  Enemessar  were  one.  For  Sennacherib,  im- 
questionably,  was  the  son  of  Sargon. 

And  now  we  can  understand  the  expression  of  Abydenus, 
who^  when  speaking  of  Sennacherib,  observes  that  he  was  the 
twenty-fifth  king  of  Assyria,  and  yet ''  scarcely  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  kings."  Though  nominally  seated  on  the  throne 
as  early  as  the  year  B.C.  702,  two  imimportant  campaigns  form 
the  only  record  of  the  thirteen  first  years  of  his  reign ;  while 
the  burthen  and  the  glory  of  the  kingdom  during  that  time 
seems  to  have  been  sustained  by  the  energy  of  his  father 
Shalmanezer.  Copy  No.  1  of  the  Canon,  as  before  observed, 
does  not  even  recognise  Sennacherib  as  holding  office  till  the 
nineteenth  year  of  his  association  with  his  father,  leaving  but 
six  years  for  his  sole  occupation  of  the  throne ;  and  during 
those  few  years  the  greatness  of  the  empire  seems  much  to 
have  suffered.  From  one  who  was  inmate  in  his  father's 
palace,^  we  learn,  that  when  he  came  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  father  Enemessar,  ''  his  estate  was  troubled,"  so 
that  the  writer  "  could  not  go  into  Media ; "  and  from 
Josephus'  we  learn  that  in  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  that  is 
in  the  year  B.C.  688,  as  we  have  elsewhere  shown,  the  Medes 
shook  off  the  yoke  of  Assyria,  and  set  up  for  themselves 
kingly  government.  Of  these  adverse  events  nothing,  of 
course,  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  king.  The  campaigns 
against  Tyre,  and  Cyprus,  and  Samaria,  conducted  by  Shal- 
manezer, must  have  taken  place  while  Sennacherib  was 
quietly  taking  his  ease  in  his  palace  at  Nineveh ;  and  even 
when  in  his  fourteenth  year  he  roused  himself  to  take  part  in 
six  successive  campaigns,  so  flatteringly  described  by  his 
annalist,  we  know  that  from  one  of  them  at  least  he  must 
have  returned  in  disgrace  to  Assyria,  having  lost  the  greatest 
portion  of  his  army  in  the  disastrous  expedition  against 
Palestine  and  Egypt.  His  devotional  tendencies  and  inactive 
disposition  seem  to  have  been  known  even  to  the  Jewish 

^  Tobit,  i.  15.  '  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  ii. 
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prophet,  who,  when  foretelling  the  impending  destruction  of 
Samaria  by  the  sword  of  the  warlike  Shalmanezer,  selects 
from  the  anticipated  spoils  of  the  campaign  the  golden  calf 
of  Bethaven,  or  Bethel,  the  idol  of  Samaria,  as  the  most 
appropriate  and  acceptable  present  for  king  Jareb  in  Assyria, 
who  at  the  same  time  is  by  no  means  referred  to  as  about  to 
take  part  in  the  hazards  of  the  campaign.  Building  and 
architecture  seems  to  have  occupied  much  of  his  attention, 
and  we  find  Sennacherib  represented  in  the  sculptures  seated 
in  a  chair  superintending  the  operations  connected  with  the 
building  of  his  palace.  His  inactive  and  devout  disposition, 
however,  whether  proceeding  from  indolence  or  infirmity, 
was  ill  calculated  to  command  the  obedience  of  his  subjects  in 
the  tumultuous  times  upon  which  he  had  fallen;  and  ac- 
cordingly after  losing  the  province  of  Media,  and  after  an- 
other serious  revolt  of  the  province  of  Babylon,  ending  after 
many  years  by  the  accession  of  the  warlike  Esarhaddon  to  the 
throne — whether  in  revolt  or  in  support  of  his  father  we  are 
not  informed — we  find  his  two  sons  Adrammelec  and  Sharezer 
conspiring  against  him,  and  watching  their  opportunity  while 
the  king  was  worshipping  in  the  house  of  Nisrock  his  god, 
smiting  him  with  the  sword,  thus  terminating  ignominiously 
his  short  and  inglorious  reign. 

We  have  now  shown  by  three  several  instances,  drawn  from 
the  respective  reigns  of  Tiglathpileser,  Sargon,  and  Senna- 
cherib, how  the  dates  of  Ussher's  chronology  are  at  variance 
with  the  Assyrian  Canon  to  the  extent  of  at  least  twenty- 
three  years  in  excess,  and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reck- 
oning of  Demetrius  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  dates  of 
the  Canon.  We  have  also  shown  how  the  capture  of  Samaria 
by  Shalmanezer,  which,  according  to  Scripture,  must  have 
taken  place  in  the  reign  of  the  Assyrian  king  Jareb,  is  by 
the  reckoning  of  Demetrius  placed  in  the  reign  of  Senna- 
cherib, proving  again  the  consistency  of  that  reckoning  both 
with  the  Canon  and  Scripture.  But  if  Ussher's  chronology 
must  thus  be  rectified  to  the  extent  of  twenty-three  years  be- 
tween the  years  B.C.  740  and  680,  a  similar  rectification  would 
appear  to  be  required  both  in  the  preceding  and  succeeding 

VOL.  X. — [new  sbbibh].  12 
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centuries ;  and  in  pointing  out  how  this  continuous  error  is 
found  to  exist  throughout  the  times  of  the  Jewish  monarchy, 
we  are  led  to  one  or  two  interesting  points  in  history  which 
have  formed  the  subject  of  much  controversy  in  the  present 
day,  and  which  the  proposed  rectification  of  Hebrew  chro- 
nology seems  to  set  at  Vest. 

We  have  elsewhere  already  shown  how,  according  to  Poly- 
bius  and  other  authorities,  the  colony  of  Carthage  was  founded 
in  the  year  B.C.  846,  and  how  according  to  Josephus  and  the 
Tyrian  annals  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was 
laid  just  one  hundred  and  forty-four  years  before  that  date, 
that  is  in  the  year  B.C.  990,  being  twenty-two  years  lower 
than  the  date  assigned  to  that  event  by  XJssher,  and  in  per- 
fect agreement  with  the  reckoning  of  Demetrius.^ 

Again,  the  king  whose  annals  are  recorded  on  the  black 
obelisk  in  the  British  Museum,  and  who  is  styled  Shalmanezer 
H.  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  reigned,  according  to  the  Assyrian 
Canon,  thirty-four  years,  from  B.C.  856  to  823,  and  the  date 
of  his  reign  is,  as  we  have  said,  as  securely  fixed  as  any  of  the 
early  reigns  of  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy.  Now  Sir  Henry  has 
pointed  out  tliat  Hazael,  king  of  Damascus,  contemporary 
of  Jehu,  king  of  Israel,  came  to  the  throne  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  this  king's  reign,  that  is  in  B.C.  843 ;  and  Jehu  is  also 
represented  on  the  obelisk  as  ha'vang  sent  tribute  to  this  king. 
But  the  accession  of  Jehu  to  the  throne  of  Israel  is  placed  by 
Ussher  in  the  vear  B.C.  884.  There  is  no  means  of  determin- 
ing  precisely  the  number  of  years  which  the  reign  of  Jehu 
must  be  lowered  with  reference  to  the  reigns  of  Shalmanezer 
and  Hazael.  But  if  we  adopt  the  reckoning  of  Demetrius  we 
shall  find  that  this  historian  again  forms  a  perfect  link  between 
Scripture  and  the  Assyrian  Canon. 

If  we  now  descend  to  the  year  B.C.  610,  we  fall  upon  an 
astronomical  controversy,  which  has  lasted  now  about  fifteen 
years,  concerning  the  true  date  of  the  eclipse  of  Thales.  Every 
one  is  aware  that  many  important  events  in  ancient  history, 
such  as  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  the  rise  of  the  kingdom  of 
Babylon,  the  marriage  of  the  grandfather  of  Cyrus  king  of 

^  Trann.  Chron.  Inst.,  vol.  ii.,  part  iii.,  p.  42. 
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Persia,  and  especially  the  death  of  Necho  king  of  Egypt,  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  fought  in  the  first  year  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon,  cluster  round  the  date  of 
this  eclipse,  which  has  generally  been  placed  by  modem 
chronologists  in  the  year  B.C.  610.  Now  the  Astronomer  Royal 
we  know  has  proved,  in  two  papers  read  before  the  Eoyal 
Society,  that  the  ancient  date  attached  to  this  eclipse  by 
Pliny  and  others,  viz.,  B.C.  585,  is  the  true  date ;  thus  placing 
aU  the  events  connected  with  it  just  twenty-five  years  lower 
than  by  the  common  reckoning,  and  again  in  accordance 
with  the  reckoning  of  Demetrius,  who  places  the  first  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  B.C.  682.  Dr.  Hincks  is  well  aware  that 
his  arrangement  of  Egyptian  chronology  must  fall  to  the 
ground  if  the  record  of  Pliny  is  confirmed  by  astronomical 
reckoning ;  and  we  find  him  therefore  vehemently  opposed  to 
the  Astronomer  Royal,  and  demanding  that  the  lunar  tables 
set  forth  by  Hansen  may  be  tested  by  the  record  of  certain 
lunar  eclipses  of  ancient  history  to  which  he  relers.  Mr. 
Airy,  on  the  other  hand,  who  has  tested  his  theory  by  re- 
ference to  the  recorded  solar  eclipses  of  ancient  times,  declares 
that  every  total  solar  eclipse  is  at  least  fifty  times  as  valuable  as 
any  lunar  eclipse,  and  that  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  at  least 
ten  times  as  accurate  as  any  other  eclipse  of  the  sun  when 
applied  as  a  test  of  the  accuracy  of  the  lunar  tables,  llert* 
then,  again,  wo  find  about  the  same  number  of  years  required 
to  be  lowered  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  as  we  have  already 
found  in  the  eighth  and  tenth. 

Descending  again  to  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  we  fall  upon 
a  controversy  which  is  now  agitating  the  minds  of  many 
earnest  and  conscientious  writers,  viz.,  the  question  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  book  of  Daniel.  The  writer  of  this 
book  we  are  aware  professes  to  have  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Darius  the  son  of  Ahasuerus,  and  tells  us  that  he  was 
first  minister  of  that  king.  Yet  not  without  some  show  of 
reason,  this  book  is  declared  to  be  a  spurious  production.  For 
as  long  as  it  is  beset  with  the  chronology  of  Ussher,  so  long 
shall  we  search  in  vain  for  the  great  king  Darius  whom 
Daniel  calls  his  master ;  and  as  for  Ahasuerus,  we  are  taught 
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to  believe  that  the  Jews  under  this  title  represented  not  only 
Cyaxares,  which  is  correct,  but  also  Astyages,  Cambyses,  and 
Xerxes,  or  Artaxerxes.  Rosenmiiller,  one  of  the  most  cautious 
of  these  writers,  accuses  the  author  of  this  book  of  confound- 
ing the  reign  of  Darius  son  of  Ahasuerus  with  the  reign  of 
Darius  son  of  Hystaspes ;  while  Bunsen  and  others,  finding 
Greek  words  in  the  text,  declare  that  the  book  of  Daniel 
could  not  have  been  written  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Darius 
son  of  Hystaspes.  Here  again  if  we  lower  the  reckoning  of 
Ussher  about  twenty- five  years  all  difficulty  disappears.  For 
thus,  as  the  reckoning  of  Demetrius  leads  us  to  infer,  Darius 
the  master  of  Daniel  becomes  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes;  and 
thus  again  the  record  of  Josephus,  that  Ezra's  return  to  Jerusa- 
lem was  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  and  the  tra- 
dition preserved  by  Maimonides,  that  this  return  was  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  the  building  of  the  second  temple,  is  in 
harmony  with  the  book  of  Daniel,  ^fhich  informs  us  that 
Darius  took  'Uhe  kingdom,"  whatever  that  expression  may 
signify,  when  about  the  age  of  sixty- two,  that  is  in  the  year 
B.C.  493,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  second  temple  in  the 
following  year. 

Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  the  adjustment  of  Persian 
chronology  to  the  altered  reckoning.  Some  materials,  how- 
ever, towards  this  purpose  have  already  been  laid  before  the 
Society  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson.  And  thus  we  may  hope 
that  the  foundation  has  been  laid  for  a  rectification  of  the 
whole  range  of  Asiatic  chronology  for  a  period  of  nearly 
nineteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  to  the  hon- 
'our  of  the  Society  which  has  laid  before  the  world  so  many 
new  historical  facts  in*  Asiatic  history,  and  to  the  immortal 
fame  of  the  distinguished  member  of  the  Society  who  has 
rescued  these  materials,  and  especially  the  precious  relic  which 
we  have  now  been  considering,  literally  from  the  dust. 
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Aet.  VIII. — On  the  existing  Dictionaries  of  the  Malay  Language, 

By  Dr.  H.  N.  van  der  Tuuk. 

The  purpose  of  the  writer  of  this  paper  is,  to  call  the 
attention  of  Oriental  Scholars  to  the  state  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  Malay  language,  and  especially  to  the  dictionaries  to 
which  we  must  have  recourse  in  studying  it.  An  English- 
man naturally  turns  to  Marsden,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  will  find  it  a  valuable  help  in  his  labour. 
But  the  scholars  of  Holland,  who  have  continued  to  study 
Malay,  not  only  complain  that  Marsden's  Dictionary  has 
become  antiquated,  but  that  it  cannot  be  relied  on  in  a 
number  of  cases,  being  occasionally  faulty  both  in  the  pro- 
nunciation which  it  teaches  and  in  the  signification  which 
it  attaches  to  the  words.  Marsden  himself  honestly  admitted 
that  he  did  not  study  the  language  imtil  after  his  return  to 
Europe,  and  that  he  had  compiled  his  work  from  vocabularies 
made  by  persons  who,  having  studied  for  merely  practical 
purposes,  had  collected  words  without  knowing  either  their 
orthography  or  correct  pronunciation ;  hence  we  find  in  it  a 
great  many  words  which  are  never  met  with  by  readers  of 
Malay  books.^  Notwithstanding  this  defect,  the  work  of 
Marsden  has  become  the  basis  of  the  dictionaries  published  in 
Holland  and  Batavia,  and  Dutch  lexicographers  have  worked 
upon  it  without  noticing  its  deficiency,  literally  copying  its 
gravest  errors. 

The  last  dictionary  produced  in  Holland,  that  of  Pijnappel,* 
although  its  compiler  has  profited  by  the  latest  researches  of 

^  As  e.g.  briiih,  bekatn,  too,  garanggang^  instead  of  baraih,  bakam,  adog  (or 
8ahap)y  gardngan,  etc. 

'  MaleiHch-Nederduitsch  Woordcnboek,  naar  het  werk  van  Dr.  W.  Marsden 
en  anderc  bronnen  bewerkt.  Amsterdam,  1863. 
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the  Dutch  in  this  branch  of  Oriental  philology,  is  still  tainted 
with  the  errors  which  Marsden  has  fallen  into,  and  is,  in  fact, 
built  upon  Marsden  as  its  groundwork.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  work  of  .Pijnappel  contains  also  not  only  all  that  Craw- 
furd  collected  from  various  sources  which  are  not  to  be  de- 
pended on,  but  also  many  words  found  in  the  writings  of 
persons  who  had  no  pretension  to  be  learned  in  the  language, 
and  who  were  unable  to  catch  the  true  pronimciation  of 
words  from  the  lips  of  imsophisticated  natives.^  Moreover, 
Piji^ppel  is  not  a  safe  guide  for  a  young  student  on  account 
of  the  uncertain  spelling'  which  he  has  adopted,  and  which 
is  not  formed  on  any  consistent  principle.  I  am  ready  to 
admit  that  Crawfurd's  Dictionary,  which  is  now  considered  in 
England  as  the  standard  dictionary,  is  more  copious  than 
any  of  its  predecessors,  as  the  author  says ;  but  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  observe  that,  notwithstanding  its  superior  copious- 
ness, it  has  made  the  study  of  Malay  more  difficult  than  it 
was  before  its  publication,  because  it  is  constantly  leaving 
a  learner  in  doubt  about  the  sounds  of  the  language  by  so 
many  words  occurring  twice  over  with  various  pronuncia- 
tions.' The  author,  moreover,  who  does  not  seem  to  under- 
stand Dutch,  has  taken  no  account  of  what  Dutch  scholars 
have  written  on  the  subject  since  Marsden's  time.  What 
would  an  Englishman,  say  of  a  Dutch  work  on  Ceylon  the 
writer  of  which  was  xmacquainted  with  English  ?  Crawfurd's 
Dictionary  cannot  safely  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  early 
student,  as  the  orthography  adopted  in  it  would  only  lead 
him  into  error  and  make  him  turn  over  its  pages  in  vain  for 
many  words  of  frequent  occurrence.*     Mistakes  of  Marsden's 


>  As  for  example,     r>j^7  {tenok)  instead  of    r;J  (^SnuX),  biddta  for  piddda. 

«  E.g.  loM^j  a  Idte,  is  spelt  iJ^  but  rat,  tightly,  t^l . ;  what  principle  has  led 
the  author  to  use  the  elif  in  the  last  word  ?  kunit,  is  spelt  d-^w^  against  the 

common  orthography;  now  will  not  the  student  stumble  at  d^  tS^,  as  it  is 

written  by  the  natives  ? 

•  E.g.  tbtnbun  and  timbun. 

*  The  colourless  vowel  6  (as  in  testament  or  altJir)  is  reurcsonted  by  Crawfurd 
sometimes  by  o,  and  anotlier  time  by  »,  as  for  instance  m  kittor  (a  spittoon) 
instead  of  kalor^  snd  then  H^ain  l)y  m,  hp  in  tudunp  for  Ihdung, 
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have  of  course  been  reproduced  in  it,  such  as  lang  instead  of 
long  (a  coffin),  and  charpaky  is  still  explained  to  mean  ''a 
kind  of  lizard." 

There  can  be  no  question  that  a  new  Malay  Dictionary  is 
urgently  needed  at  the  present  time.  To  the  compiler  of 
such  a  work  we  would  suggest  that,  to  avoid  the  errors  into 
which  former  lexicographers  have  fallen,  he  should  be  cautious 
in  receiving  words  from  sources  which  he  may  have  reason 
to  mistrust,  and  rather  leave  some  words  untransUterated, 
if  he  never  heard  them  pronounced  by  natives,  however 
evident  their  meaning  may  be  to  him  from  their  frequent 
use  in  Malay  compositions.  The  words  adopted  from  the 
Arabic  and  current  in  Malay  should  be  transliterated  accord- 
ing to  their  Malay  sound,  as  e,g.  hayun  pidarain  (an  am- 

phibious  animal),  which  is  the  Arabic  ^„j^'^\  ^  ^^  (living 

in  the  two  abodes).  The  peculiar  sense  in  which  some  of 
them  are  used  in  Malay  should  also  be  carefully  noticed; 

the  word  <^m  J  for  instance  is  m^t  understood  by  the  imeducated 

Malay  as  meaning  animaiy  but  only  in  the  sense  of  ^jOj'i\  ^1j 

{ddbbatu  ^larli),  being  the  name  of  the  beast  that  will  appear 
before  the  dawn  of  Doomsday  as  one  of  its  premonitory 
signs.^ 

In  order  to  avoid  useless  repetition,  a  Malay  Dictionary 
should  be  preceded  by  an  outline  of  the  grammar  and  phonetic 
system  of  the  language,  for  easy  reference  in  the  work  itself : 
and  the  deviations  in  pronunciation  and  meaning  that  have 
taken  place  in  words  adopted  from  other  languages  should  be 
scrupulously  marked. 

Several  of  those  words  are  subjoined  which  either  have 
found  no  place  in  existing  dictionaries  of  the  language  or 
have  been  erroneously  transliterated  or  explained. 

^  In  the  latest  Malay  Dictionary  published  in  Holland  the  Arabic  worda  hare 
been  explained  only  according  to  their  meaning  in  Arabic;  which  proceeding 
may  be  termed  mere  luxury,  as  the  Arabic  scholar  has  no  occasion  for  it,  and  the 
Malay  student  is  not  benefited  by  it 
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^\j\  (tft^m,compare  waddni)n&me 
^  of  a  drug,    against   intestinal 

worms,  qtiisqualis  Indica  (Batav. 

Mangkas.  id.). 

^^1  {daa  om)  l6t.=««trd«a;  2nd, 

name  of  a  small  palatable  sea- 
fish  of  a  glittering  appearance 
(Men.). 

\jy^  ((M^rtf,  Ar.)  another  name 

of  the  month  Muharram  (Men., 
Jav.  9ura). 

^L^  {dmpu) — tanffan=  ihu  •  tangan: 

— kdki=ihn'kdki  (Men. ;  Batak 
impu:  grandparent). 

^y  {Upaim,  Tamil)  mangitpam :  to 
polish  (a  mirror,  metal,  etc.). 

^b  (jbdun)=hdu:  hdun-haitnan^ 

hdU'haliwan  ;   sahdun  =  sahdu  ; 
fnamhaitni  =  mahidUf  and  often 
ased  at  the  same  time  with  this , 
word  (Men.). 

^ISou  (hinffkdtak)=kd(ak  (Men., 
Dayak  hakatak). 

Ox- 

^jjSJu  {hangk^i)  Mhangkh^h&r- 
sin  (Batay.). 

Ljt^,  (Arabic,  pronounced  hdkis 

or  huldkis)  name  of  the  queen  of 
Shabd ;  Men. :  p{iti{\,e,  pui&ri) 
hdHikis  or  haliikih). 

jlaiL  {hdldntdray  corrupted  from 
the  Sansk.  wandntara)  name 
given  to  an  extensive  forest. 

/jh^  {Jbuntak)=^huntar  (Men.). 

^  {hanchi,  Tamil  wdnehi)  a  car- 

^  penter's  adze. 

lyu^y  {Jbdmi'piitay  Sansk.  hhiimi- 

putrd)  a  native,  an  aboriginal 
(Men.). 

^Jui  (*Wfl/)= Jjj J  (Batav.). 


Ch^ 


ii-j  ( Ar.)=^li(/l^  if  jU  c:.-.l4j 

ia  place  of  worship  for  infidels 
bllowing     prophets     acknow- 
ledged by  the  Muslim). 

Xj  {Jb^gar)  I.  amphibious  in  ap- 
pearance, as  a  masculine  looking 
woman,  a  hermaphrodite ;  mixed 
up  (of  the  brogue  of  a  person 
speaking  a  foreign  language  and 
blending  it  with  words  of  his 
own)  (Men.). 

II.  hdrbegar:  to  turn  about;  said 
also  of  people  fencing  in  the 
native  way  by  skipping  about; 
hdrbegar  hegar :  to  wheel  about 
in  flying  (as  a  bird) ;  mamhegar : 
to  make  something  turn  about, 
e.g.  a  quid  of  prepared  betel-leaf 
in  the  mouth  before  spitting  it 
out ;  mamhegdri :  to  turn  about 
before  an  entrance ;  for  instance, 
as  a  bashful  person  does,  who 
i  dares  not  enter  straightway 
(Men.). 

(J*^\j  (tdsak)  the  juice  of  the  salve 
plant,  or  conysa  haUamifera, 
squeezed  out  as  a  remedy  for  the 
wound  of  circumcision  (Men.). 

(j^\p  {tardnakfiomfJj\  })=hidup' 
hidiipan  (Men.). 

CSi-Ji    {tarungku,   Port,    tronco) 

prison,  the  stocks  (Mangkas.  and 
Javan.  id.). 


(tunggang)  steep,  precipitous 
as  a  mountain  path,  etc. ;  {irat 
— :  the  chief  root  of  a  tree, 
which  enters  the  ground  per- 
pendicularly ;  hdrsi'tunggang : 
to  pounce  flying  with  the  head 
downwards,  as  a  bird  upon  its 
prey  (Men.). 

jjjj  {taledor,  Port,  traidor)  vaga- 
bond (abusive  term). 

r^  {tam-tam^  or  tom-tom  and  tan* 
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tarn,  from  the  Jav.  tom=iarum, 
Ualay)  a  kind  of  indigo  plant 
(Men.). 

^^...♦T  {tambontu)  the  InteitineB 
(Men.,  Sund.  tamhuti). 

i^JkiJ  [tan3ey)man/indey:  to  come 
to  look  at  a  girl,  to  marr;  her 
(Men. ;  perhaps  abreviaUon  of 
mananddi ;  oompare  the  Batak 
Dictioaaiy  under  tanda). 

(_fij  (_tdnuk)  the  tapir  (JaT.  linuk). 

^^^  (ehdehang)  =  tipang  (Men., 
Snv.  and  Sund.  liehang). 

Jlj^^eh&rp/iUy,  Tamil  kirippil- 
Ity)  the  mungoose,  imported 
from  the  Indian  coutlnent. 

^ C^  {chitMi  -  ehiimi)  =  ttmtwtg 
'  (BataT. ;  Sund.  id.). 

iZJy  ij-^  {china-i&la,  parposely 
corrupted  from  the  Sanskrit 
ehihni-bh&ta,  "being  a  token  or 
mark,"  to  gire  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  aatiye  word,  which 
signifies,  literally,  a  Hind  China- 
man) the  person  who  ia  to  sleep 
with  a  woman,  to  satisfy  legal 
fiction,  and  enable  her  te  return 
to  her  former  husband,  after  she 
has  been  three  times  Icgally 
separated  from  him ;  either  a 
trustworthy  friend  of  the  bus- 
band  is  chosen  for  that  purpose, 
ora  person  with  corporeal  defects. 

^1j  (dding)  dried  fish  {Bitaya  : 
to  dry  fish  or  meat ;  compare 
deng  in  the  Jav.  dengdeng,  and 

Sund.  de-eng). 

^=^<^{dStKhing)tnand&riehing :  to 
screech  out  witha  peculiar  sound 
(of  the  small  green  parrot  of 
Sumatra);  to  chink,  as  small 
coin  (Men.). 
VOL.  1.— [nw  sewm]. 


(_>jj  {d6bi,  Hindoat.  ^j^J)  a 
professional  washer.  Unknown 
to  the  natives,  the  word  being 
imported  since  the  rise  of  Euro- 
pean influence. 

JjjJ  (  ,  Port,  dtdat)  a 

thimble. 

\jj  {r&ha)  a  field  destined  for  cul- 
tivation, where  the  felled  wood 
lies  ready  for  burning  (Men. ; 
Uatak  roba). 

y-:.'..<  {atmtung')  the  ootopas  or  ink- 
fish. 

JU^  [*ingar)=nfMr  (Men.,  Mang- 
kas.  nngaraq :  compare  Batak 
iinggar). 

j1  JiJ  {pidada,  Men. :  pidada)  son- 
neratia  acida ;  the  sourish  fruit, 
for  their  beautifiil  shape,  made 
much  of  in  comparisons  (Sund. 
pidada,  Mangkas.  padada). 

fji^  {parigan)  a  piece  of  bamboo 
of  a  certain  size,  nsed  to  put 
water  or  palm  wine  in  (Men.). 

jJJ?  {kSirptg,  Men. ;  kurdptg)  a 
~  cartridge-box    made    of  rattan 

originally    (Mangkas.    karApt  ; 

compare  the  Bat.  harpa=-liikar, 

which  see). 
^^1^  =  L_-JjtiJl   (fox);    iji\ 

^lj^  =  Jj:^!  whelp  of  a 

hycena  (Ar,  Malay  Dictionary). 
Jjjf  (         Tamil  koteil)  an  ladiaa 

chapel,  where  the  Hindoo  rites 

arc  observed. 

jil^  (^or  d  ny  fl«,  Jav. ) = ehdrpHeg 
although  a  native  of  Java,  her- 
penthes  Javanicua ;  in  the  fables 
called  dongeng  it  goes  at  Batevia 
by  the  name  of  tang  gardngan 
(Sund.  ganggarangan). 
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J^y   {garkgtk)  ==  pariyan  (Ben- 
coolen ;  Bat.  garigit). 

9tJL:i  {ganddrang^  the  Bogis  gan- 

rang)  a  war  drum ;  (Batak  gor- 
dang  and  dinggdrang,  lloco  gar- 
dang), 

^/«jtJ  {lingsu,  Port,  ^(o)  handker- 
chief (Batav.). 

Jp3  {Idkar)  a  pedestal  of  rattan  to 

put  cooking  pots  upon  in  order 
not  to  spoil  the  floor  (Batak  rofiar 
and  okar :  a  kennel  of  rattan  or 
matting) ;  Idkar  Idkar :  a  small 
animal  looking  like  a  centipede, 
which  owes  its  name  to  its  re- 
semhling,  when  coiled  up,  a 
Idkar  (Men. ;  the  analogy  of  the 
^SLiak.hdrpe-hdrpe,  which  has  the 
same  meaning,  and  is  derived 
from  hdrpfi=ldkarf  is  striking). 

cJil!  {ldlap)  =  mur  {'^Len.);    1. 

sound  (used  of  sleeping) ;  2. 
to  he  forfeited  (us  something 
pawned ;  compare  the  Batak 
lol6p,  forfeited;  nop,  forfeited; 
and  fiok,  sleeping  of  the  eyes). 

jJJls:^  {muhalhl,  Ar.)   the  legal 


c^ 


term  for  china-huta. 


r^jAfci^  (mdnsi-mdnsi)  =  iuntung 

(Men. ;  yndnsi  would  be  the  Men. 
pronunciation  of  the  Javanese 
and  Butak  mangsi:  ink,  from  the 
Sansk.  masi), 

c:.-%>-u  {ndchat,  seldom  dchat)  = 

pdehat  (Men.). 

^Ju^  (  ,  Tamil  nigumhihy 

"  =  Sansk.  ntkumhhild)  the  place 
where  offerings  with  fire,  ghee, 
etc.,  are  made. 

i^DJb  {hdrat,  or  rat)  tightly  pulled 
or  drawn. 

^^^Jb  (  ,  Tamil  omam =Sansk. 

homa)  an  offering  with  fire, 
ghee,  etc. 

Ju^  {hldu)  tnahidu :  to  smell,  to 
smell  at  something  (Men. ;  com- 

pare  ^^3^:  nose). 

[_Men,  moans  the  Menangkabow 
dialect,  of  which  a  great  many 
words  prevail  on  the  East  coast, 
although  with  a  different  pro- 

nunciation ;  v.g.  mJlfe  {hildlang) 
=  ldlang  is  also  used  in  Siak; 
Jjy^  {^'^^ow)=ma}iddr8ah  is  also 
used  in  Pasey,  etc.] 
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Art.  IX. — Bilingual  Readings — Cuneiform  and  Phwnician. 
Notes  on  some  Tablets  in  the  British  Museum,  containing 
Bilingual  Legends  {Assyrian  and  Phoenician).  ByAIajor- 
General  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  Director  R.A.S. 

At  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Society  I  announced  the 
discovery  among  the  Assyrian  collections  in  the  British  Museum 
of  a  certain  number  of  clay  tablets^  bearing  legends,  both  in  Assyrian 
and  Phcenician  ;  and  I  promised  at  an  early  period  to  publish  these 
Bilingual  readings  in  the  Society's  journal,  in  order  to  afford  those 
critics  of  the  late  Sir  G.  Lewis's  school,  who  still  disbelieve,  or 
affect  to  disbelieve,  in  Cuneiform  decipherment,  an  opportunity  of 
testing  the  general  accuracy  of  the  phonetic  system,  now  accepted 
amongst  Assyrian  scholars,  by  comparing  the  signs  which  they 
suppose  to  be  unknown  with  those  of  a  known  alphabet  and  lan- 
guage.*    That  promise  I  now  propose  to  redeem.     I  have  no  wish, 

*  The  weak  point  in  Cuneiform  decipherment,  and  that  which,  firom  its 
prominence,  has  especially  tended  to  discredit  the  science,  is  the  difficulty  of 
reading  proper  names.  Now,  I  have  never  attempted, to  conceal  this  defect ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  have  repeatedly  explained  that  as  Assyrian  proper  names 
are  usually  composed  of  the  name  of  a  god,  represented  by  an  arbitrary  mono- 
gram, and  of  one  or  two  other  elements,  expressed  by  the  primitive  Turanian 
roots,  it  requires  a  very  largo  induction,  and  if  possible,  collateral  illustration, 
to  ascertain  how  such  compounds  were  pronoimced  in  vernacular  Assyrian. 
I  should  have  been  quite  content,  for  my  own  part,  in  all  such  doubtful  cases, 
to  have  indicated  the  names  by  mere  signs  (or,  y,  «,  and  so  forth),  but  this  was 
generally  declared  inadmissable,  and  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  propose  some 
reading,  guarding  myself,  however,  against  the  charge  of  empiricism  by  a 
query  (?)  Of  course,  as  my  studies  advanced,  other  readings  occurred  to  me 
as  preferable,  and  were  accordingly  substituted,  and  it  thus  happens  that  in 
my  pubUshed  papers  the  same  name  will  be  sometimes  found  to  exhibit  succes- 
sively three  or  four  different  forms ;  but  this  is  rather  an  evidence  of  good 
faith  than  of  imposture.  I  candidly  confess  that  I  am  still  in  doubt  as  to  the 
ordinary  and  vernacular  pronunciation  of  the  names  of  many  of  the  cliief 

divinities  of  Assyria  (such  as  Cronos  or  "  Belus,"  ^^"T  ^11  ^TTT  » 
"  the  Water  Gk)d,"  ►»-y  ^^W  Jy;  "the  God  of  the  Air,"  ►-^-y  -<^»ff  ' 
the  Assyrian  Hercules,   ^*"T    >r->   or    ^^J    "J^^T    tH  *    ^^^  "  ^^^^ 

Great  Goddess,"  ►^-J  'jV^  J  ^T  |  f^  '  *"*^  *^*  ^^  proposed  readings  of 
the  names  of  kings  in  wliich  these  elements  occur,  are  therefore  in  no  way  to 
be  depended  on ;  but  this  uncertainty  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  translation  of  historical  inscriptions,  which  are  written  for  the 
most  part  phonetically,  and  the  grammar  of  which  can  be  analyzed  witli  as 
much  confidence  as  any  portion  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  It  can  hardly, 
indeed,  be  necessary  for  me  to  vindicate  at  any  length  the  preliminary  stages 
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at  the  same  time,  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  discovery. 
In  reality,  the  so-called  Phoanician  key  has  added  bat  very  little  to 
our  knowledge  either  of  the  Assyrian  alphabet  or  language,  and  I 
cannot,  therefore,  regard  it  as  of  any  essential  value.  Nevertheless, 
its  practical  utility  in  meeting  a  specious  argument  of  the  sceptics 
is  obvious,  and  I  recommend  it,  accordingly,  to  their  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Among  the  multitudinons  clay  tablets  in  the  British  Museum, 
brought  from  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  where,  as  it  is  well  known,  they 
were  found  among  the  "debris"  of  what  was  formerly  the  Record 
Office  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  there  are  a  considerable  number  which 
represent  legal  documents.  These  documents  relate  to  all  the  varied 
transactions  of  the  social  life  of  the  Assyrians,  and  are  precisely  of 
the  same  character  as  the  deeds  of  which  copies  would  be  found  in 
the  Registry  Office  of  any  Mahomedan  Mehkemeh,  It  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  been  anciently  the  practice,  as  at  present,  for  parties  who 
were  engaged  in  the  every-day  dealings  of  life,  whether  of  sale,  or 
barter,  or  exchange,  or  lease,  or  loan,  or  gift,  or  dedication,  or 
similar  matters  of  business,  to  repair  to  the  law-officer  of  the  locality, 
before  whom  they  recited  their  terms  of  bargain,  and  authenticated 
the  same  by  their  seal  or  mark,  and  from  whom  they  received  a 
written  and  legal  recognition  of  the  contract.  The  inscribed  tablets 
thus  executed  in  the  Assyrian  Office  of  Registry,  and  referring  to 
law  business,  are  of  a  very  peculiar  shape,  and  altogether  different 
from  the  larger  tablets, — found,  however,  in  the  same  collection, — 
which  refer  to  general  matters,  such  as  history,  mythology,  geogra- 
phy, astrology,  revenue,  and  statistics,  and  more  particularly  to 
grammar  and  philology.  They  are  for  the  most  part  oblong  and 
flat,  but  bulging  in  the  middle,  rarely  exceeding  a  few  inches  in 
length,  and  very  much  resembling  in  shape  a  modem  pincushion. 
The  material  of  which  they  are  composed  is  of  every  variety,  from 
the  finest  hard-baked  clay,  resembling  Roman  '^  terra-cotta,"  and 
as  durable  as  marble,  to  a  soft  friable  earth,  which  seems  to  have 
hardly  undergone  any  burning  process  whatever,  and  which  crumbles 
under  the  touch.  A  few  of  these  softer  specimens,  also,  from  Assyria 
are  found  to  exhibit  a  peculiarity  of  formation  which  is  common  in 

of  Cuneiform  inquiry,  now  tliat  "  the  Institute  of  France  "  (as  I  stated  in  my 
letter  to  the  "  Athonojum,"  of  August  22,  1863),  "the  first  critical  body  in 
"  the  world,  has  conferred  its  biennial  prize,  of  20,000  francs,  on  Monsieur 
"  Oppcrt,  for  his  Assyrian  decipherments,  tliereby  guaranteeing  in  tlie  fa<v  of 
"  Europe  tlie  authenticity  and  Talue  of  our  labours,  and  putting  to  shame  the 
"  continued  scepticism  of  England.'' 
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Ghaldsa.  They  are,  in  fact,  double,  or  inclosed  one  witliin  the 
other,  the  inner  solid  tablet,  and  the  outer  casing,  being  both 
inscribed  with  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  legend. 

I  shall  examine  later  the  legal  formula  under  which  the  con- 
yeyance  of  property  was  executed  in  Assyria,  as  evidenced  in  these 
tablets,  and  shall  also  notice  the  curious  substitution  in  some 
instances  of  nail-marks  for  seal-impressions,  to  authenticate  the 
transfer ;  but  I  must  first  exhaust  the  subject  of  the  bilingual 
readings.' 

A  certain  number,  then,  of  these  ''Registry"  tablets,  in  addition 
to  the  Cuneiform  text,  which  covers  both  their  sides,  bear  also  upon 
the  margin  a  "  docket  '*  in  Phoanician  characters,  which  in  most 
cases  was  evidently  inscribed  while  the  clay  was  yet  soft,  and  thus 
formed  part  of  the  original  document,  but  which  occasionally  seems 
to  have  been  scratched  on  the  hard  pottery  by  the  Record  Keeper 
at  a  later  period^  for  the  mere  convenience  of  reference.  The 
docket,  as  might  be  supposed,  usually  describes  the  nature  of  the 
deed,  but  sometimes  it  merely  gives  the  name  of  the  party  disposing 
of  his  property.  Unfortunately,  in  hardly  a  single  instance  are  the 
two  legends — the  Phoenician  docket,  that  is,  and  the  corresponding 
expression  in  the  Cuneiform  text,  clear  and  complete  throughout. 
Sometimes  the  Phoenician  letters,  having  been  merely  scratched  on 
the  hard  surface  of  the  baked  tablet,  are  so  faint  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  trace  them  with  any  certainty.  Sometimes  the  Cuneiform 
letters  are  partially  obliterated  by  time  or  friction.  Again,  it  is 
often  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  identify  the  Cuneiform  words 
which  answer  to  the  PhoBnician  dockets  ;  and  lastly,  where  the 
identification  is  established,  we  are  not  unfrequently  disappointed 
of  a  full  comparison  owing  to  the  mutilated  condition  of  the  tablets. 
Still,  with  all  these  drawbacks,  there  are  a  few  well  determined 
bilingual  readings,  and  these  I  now  propose  to  consider  in  due 
order,  referring  the  reader  to  the  annexed  plates,  1,  2,  3,  &  4,  for 
fac-similes  of  the  Phoenician  legends,  and  making  use  of  the  corre- 
sponding Hebrew  letters  in  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  dockets.' 

'  The  contents  of  the  legal  tablets  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  wiU  form  the 
subject  of  a  second  paper,  wliich  I  propose  to  publish  in  tlio  next  volume  of 
the  Society's  Journal.  I  have  succeeded  in  copying  and  deciphering  about 
100  of  these  documents,  and  have  tlius  obtained  materials  for  a  very  extensive 
comparison  and  analysis. 

'  After  completing  my  examination  of  these  bih'ii'iriinl  legends,  I  obtained 
access  to  Dr.  Levy's  "  Phoniziseho  Studien,"  and  found  thnt  a  certtiin  number 
of  the  Museum  tablets  upon  which  I  had  been  engaged  had  already  passwl 
through  his  hands.     As  my  readings,  liowevcr,  of  tlie  Plucnician  legi»nd8,  in 
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I. 

This  tablet  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  class ;  it  is  quite 
perfect,  and  the  Cuneiform  writing  is  legible  throughout.  It  regis- 
ters, with  the  usual  formalities  of  transfer,  the  sale  of  a  slave  girl 

named  -jV  ^^  ►>-Y  -A  ^Yf—^  Arha-il-Khirat^  the  seller  being 

a  certain  BU-akhisu^  son  of  Merodach-ahua^  and  the  buyer  being  an 
officer  of  the  prince's  court,  named  Kizir-Asshur.  The  price  paid 
for  this  female  slave  was  one  *'  mina"  and  two-thirds  (?)  of  silver, 
which  is  somewhat  above  the  average  valuation. 

On  the  margin  of  the  tablet  is  the  Phoenician  legend  J^y^ 
•in*?^*1K,  danat  Arbil-htra,  written  evidently  with  the  point  of  a 
"  stylus,"  while  the  clay  was  yet  moist ;  and  legible  with  certainty, 
excepting  in  regard  to  a  single  letter.  The  "  giving  up  "  or  '*  sur- 
render '*  of  property,  which  constitutes  the  first  condition  of  a  sale, 
is  always  represented  in  these  legal  documents  by  some  derivative 
from  the  Assyrian  root  nadan^  "  to  give,"  answering  to  the  Hebrew 
root  ]D^,  which  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense  (compare 
Prov.  xxxi.  24),  and  the  term  danaf,  "gift,"  or  "sale,"  which 
occurs  in  the  marginal  legend,  is  the  Phcanician  equivalent/ 

every  instance  but  one,  differed  firom  his,  and  as  he  had  left  almost  untouched 
the  comparative  branch  of  the  inquiry,  I  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  disturb 
the  text  of  my  paper.  I  shall,  however,  append  a  few  notes,  whei*e  liis  pro- 
[>o8ed  readings  8<»^»m  to  re(]uire  them. 

*  The  particular  word  used  is  Taddniy  which  is  usually  written  ^^J  >ff-' 

or  ^^TTT  »-»-|  I  TJ  ^YY  i  and  of  which  I  consider  the  grammatical 
r-ondition  to  be  exceedingly  obscure.  Primd  facie,  I  should  take  Tad  an  i  to 
botheSrdpers.  8ing.fem.oftheaori8tofKal(like  ^MjT   V"  M^F  *"!  11' 

iasatthiriy  "  she  writes ;"  ^^TTT  ^^  ^   j    ^^,  tagahhCy  "  she  says,"  &c. ; 

but  in  the  phrases  where  the  word  occurs  there  is  no  possible  feminine  nomi- 
native. It  is  not  less  diiEcult  to  explain  Taddni  as  tlic  2nd  pers.  sing,  of  a 
verb,  and  I  am  led,  therefore, — notwithstanding  its  strange  appearance,  and 
t  he  somewhat  forced  construction  that  such  an  explanation  involves, — to  suggest 
that  it  may  be  a  verbal  noun,  thus  corresponding  with  danat ^  both  in  der-i 
vation  and  in  condition.  The  regular  formula,  as  observed  in  this  contract 
(and  in  all  others  of  the  same  class),  commences  as  follows,  "  The  seal  of 
"' Bel-akhUuy  son  of  Merodach-ahua,  ownership  of  a  woman  surrenders"  (or 
"  thou  dost  surrender"  taddni). 

(Impression  of  his  seal,  tliree  times  repeated)  : — 

"  (Namely)  the  woman  Arha-il-Khirat,  the  female  slave  of  Bel-akhiw, 
"  and  becomes  (the  owner)  Kizir-Aashur,  chamberlain  of  the  king's  son.  For 
"If  mans  of  silver  from  Bel-akhisu  he  takes  her,  &c.,  &;e.,  &e." 

Tlio  peculiarities  both  of  orthography  and  construction  in  tliesc  declara- 
tions of  contract  will  be  fully  analyzed  in  the  second  part  of  tliis  paper,  and  1 
hope,  also,  to  be  able  to  publish  the  original  inscriptions,  or  at  any  rate 
selected  s^^ecimena  of  each  class,  in  a  future  volume  of  the  British  Museum 
I'uneiform  text*. 
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With  regard  to  the  exact  reading  of  the  name  of  the  slave  girl^ 
whose  sale  is  here  registered,  there  is  some  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
doubtful  form  of  the  fifth  Phoenician  letter,  and  the  polyphone  value 
of  its  Cuneiform  correspondent.  The  term  .^  *"TT~  ^^  well 
known  from  many  examples  to  signify  '*  a  woman,"  or  "  wife " 
(Comp.  Black  Obelisk  Ins.  face  A,  line  12 ;  Michaux's  Stone, 
col.  4,  1.  5,  &c.,  &c.) ;  but  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  might  be 
khitat,  or  zirat^  or  thirat,  according  as   we  gave  to   the  letter 

.^   its  normal  power  of  khi,  or   adopted    one   of  its   secondary 

values,  zi  or  thi,  the  former  occurring  in  the  names  of  Rezin  and 
Tiglath-Pileser*  (and  in  derivatives  from  >^^S,  HDS,  &c.),  and  the 
latter  in  the  oblique  case  of  Ararat,*  in  derivatives  from  the  root 

K^Hj  and  in  the  common  form  >"T^  -A  ^T Tf^  akthirib^  "  I 
approached."  It  adds  also  considerably  to  our  difficulty  that  both 
zirat  and  thirai  might  be  etymologically  explained  as  applying  to 
^*  a  woman/*^  and  that  the  Phoenician  letter^  ag^'in,  which  answers 

to  .^  in  the  word  in  question,  might  be  compared   both  with 

the  ^1  umismatic  Tsade  )i  (see  Gesenius  Mon.  Phoen.  vol.  ii.  pi.  3), 
and  with  the  Palmyrene  or  Parthian  Daleth,  "T.®    On  a  fair  review, 

«  In  the  Cuneiform  j    ^^fl    -^   \{  ^»  ^^r  Wy  the  -^  answers 

to    %    but  in  the  hist  element  of  the  name   of   Tiglath  Pileser,  where 

^I In  -^^  ^^11  ^*  *^®  name  of  the  famous  Temple  of  Hercules  at 
Ninunid,  the  Hebrew  correspondent  is  Q, 

•  The  name  of  Ararat  is  given  in  the  inscriptions  as  Urarthu  in  the  nomi- 
native,   Urariha  in  the  accusative,  and   Urarihi  in  the  oblique  case ;    the 

Cuneiform  dentals  being  ^^^T  or   nfcT  (which  are  used  almost  indifferently), 

for  tlie  first ;  ►^TT  (wliich  represents  iha  as  well  as  dn)^  for  the  second,  and 

/Tgr~  or  .^^  for  the  third,  thus  conclusively  proving  that  4^  is  some- 
times  used  for  ID,  thi,  the  Hebrew  orthography  being  lOTlN. 

"  That  is,  supposing  the  4^  to  answer  to  }{,  as  in  the  name  of  Keziu, 
xirat  might  bo  included  among  tliat  large  class  of  Assyrian  terms,  written 
indifferently  with  the  ^^TT    and    ^TT  4?.  which  ai*e  connecti^d  with  the 

root  pp2{  or  —  -itf»  "to  be  high,"  and  which  have  throughout  an  honoraiy 

signification  ;  though  perhaps  that  sense  is  hardly  in  unison  with  the  Eastern 
estimate  of  woman.  Thirat,  also,  as  a  name  for  a  young  woman,  might  be 
compared  with  the  Hebrew  n^*llO,  "  frcsh,  new." 

'  I  observe  that  Dr.  Levy,  who  seems  to  have  inspected  the  tablet  I  am 
now  considering,  reads  the  doubtful  Phoenician  letter  answering  to  4^,  as  t 
(Sec  Phouizische  Studien,  part  ii.  p.  23)  ;  but  he  has  certainly  not  at  aU 
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however,  of  all  the   evidence,  I   prefer  reading    4^  ^TT""    *^ 

khirat,  and  its  Phcanician  correspondent  as  nn»  Bira  ;'  comparing 

the  noun  either  with  the  Hehrew  Din,  which  signifies  "  a  pregnant 

woman,"  or,  as  is  more  probable,  with  the  common  word  iZJj^^ 

which,  although  now  unknown  to  the  Arabic  in  that  sense,  must 
certainly  be  of  Semitic  origin,  and  which  is  still  used  as  the  ordi- 
nary term  for  "a  woman"  in  Turkey,  in  Persia,  and  in  India.  The 
chief  reason  which  I  have  for  this  reading  is,  that  I  find  in  the 

vocabularies  relating  to  *'  women "  -^  pppf.  t^TE  khirtu  con- 
nected with  ]]<  Y}]}  ^yyy,  khairu,  as  ^  '^yj  >-^^y 

asshatUj  in  the  same  sense  (JllCfj^),  is  with  >I^yy    py    isshu.     If 

the  Hebrew  nUl,  "  to  conceive,"  be  the  root  from  which  this  noun 
is  derived,  the  Phoenician  orthography  which  uses  the  soft  instead 
of  the  hard  guttural  will  be  more  correct  than  the  Cuneiform,  and 
the  lapse  of  the  feminine  ending  also  in  the  nominative  case  is  quite 
in  consonance  with  the  popular  pronunciation.     I  think  it  more 

probable,  however,  that  khirat  is  the  same  as  CJS^y  from  what- 
ever root  that  term  may  be  derived,^^  and  that  the  Phoenician  hira 
may  thus  mark  the  passage  of  the  hard  guttural  to  the  y. 

The  other  element  of  the  name  in  question,  ^^  ^^^>  ^^ 
Assyrian,  and  ^*)K,  or  T2")J^>  in  Phoenician,  is  the  famous  city  of 
Arbela.     This  name  is  always  represented  in  Assyrian  by  two 

signs,  tl^  first,  ^^,  being  composed  of  four  elements,  and  thus 
having  the  power  of  arhay  which  signifies  "  four"  in  all  the  Semitic 

reproduced  the  form  of  the  character  as  seen  upon  the  tablet.  I  also  remark 
that  he  gives  the  first  word  of  the  legend  as  J^JH,  rakat,  instead  of  jl^l, 
danat;  the  latter  reading,  howcTcr,  is  undoubted.  I  know  not  from  what 
source  ho  obtained  his  reading  of  rak  arrahil  Aasar  for  the  corresponding 

Assyrian  'J^  ^^l  ►^^T  -^4  (>-|T—),  but  no  Cuneiform  scholar  will,  I 
Tcnture  to  say,  support  that  reading — although  the  letters  certainly  have  the 
powers  assigned  to  them — against  my  explanation  of  'J|>-,  determinative  of 

woman,  and  impronounced,  ^^  ^^"T»  name  of  the  town  of  Arbil,  and  4^, 
part  of  " Khirat"  " a  wife  or  woman." 

•  Compare  tiie  two  last  variants  given  for  the  Jl,  in  Gesenius's  Mon. 
Phcen.  vol.  ii.  pi.  1,  which  resemble,  at  any  rate,  if  tliey  are  not  identical  with, 
the  form  upon  the  tablet. 

^  CLJj^  may  be  supposed  to  come  from  the  root  *).*|y,  "  to  bo  naked," 
whence  the  Hebrew  has  I^J^D,  "  pudenda,"  but  it  is  not  used  in  the  sense  of 

T 

"  a  woman  "  either  in  Hebrew,  or  Aramaic,  or  Arabic. 
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tongues,  and  the  second  being  the  well  known  sign  ^^{9  which 
represents  a  god,  and  is  thas  pronoanced  7Z,  or  Tlu  (comp.  ^^^K» 
dec,  &c.)  ;^*  bat  in  the  famoas  Behistan  Inscription,  1.  63,  we  have 

the  full  phonetic  reading  of  ^Y— »^yyi  ^  •^*"Hf"  >-»^TT' 
ArbchhU.  The  derivation  is  doubtful.  The  name  Arharil  would 
seem  primd  facie  to  mean  ''  the  four  gods/'  in  allusion  to  the 
supreme  triad  and  ''  the  Great  Mother,"  who  are  usually  associated 
in  the  Assyrian  Pantheon  ;  but  this  is  not  altogether  satisfactory, 

as  in  the  first  place  the  noun   ^-^Y^  H^  is  not  in   the   plural 

number,  and  in  the  second  place  there  is  no  evidence  that ''  the  four 
gods"  were  ever  worshipped  at  Arbela,  or  were  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  place." 

More  probably,  then,  Arha-U  means  "  the  ambush  (or  '  shrine') 
of  the  God,"  from  the  root  2*)K,  "  to  lie  in  wait,"  which  may  have 

T 

been  also  represented  by  the  Cuneiform  ^^,  from  its  identity 

of  sound  with  the  numeral  **  four."  Another  doubtful  point  is, 
which  of  the  two  goddesses, "  the  great  mother,  Beltis,"  or  "  /aAtor," 
the  Assyrian  Venus,  may  be  indicated  by  this  title  of ''  the  woman 
of  Arbela,"  herd  used  as  a  proper  name  ;  for  although  the  former 

goddess,  who  is  usually  designated  by  the  figure  15  (^  W )»  (^r 

by  its  synonym  >^YYJ,  r%),  and  who  is  often  called  "the  Mother 
of  the  Gods,"  is  clearly  distinguished  in  every  other  position  from 
the  latter  goddess,  Ishtar^  (^^\   ^TT    **^  ^'   ^""T  *"Vy)» 


**  Compare  Heb.  y^HK »   Arabic   «-> jV      When  the  word  is  written 

phonetically  the  Cuneiform  usuallj  employs  an  aspirate,  4M  >-^"Y5  ^^  represent 

the  final  y, 

"  II  or  IIh  is  the  Semitic  value  of  ►^Yi  "a  god"  (compare  "iXos  of 

Sanchoniathon),  for  which,  however,  Yahu  is  sometimes  substituted,  as  in 
Hebrew.  In  ^e  other  dialects  which  prevailed  in  Babylonia,  and  which  thus 
gave  secondary  powers  to  the  Assyrian  characters,  a  god  was  named  anap 

(whence  the  ordinary  power  of  an  for  the  letter  *"*^T)  ;  or  Thitiffir, 
^y^  fc^Sfff  ^^yyy»  >d<^^*^<^  ^*^  ^^^  Turkish  tens/ri,  and  the 
primitive  Accadiau  term,  though  subsequently  corrupted  to  ihimir,  ^iSt" 

y-    pppL  ;  also  khilip,  the  affinities  of  which  I  cannot  trace,  and  perhaps 

m»,  and  some  others. 

^  Mons.  Oppert  gives  the  meaning  of  "  the  four  gods"  as  if  it  were  certain, 
but  does  not  attempt  to  explain  such  an  etymology  (See  '*  Expedition  en  Meso- 
potamie,"  p.  226),  and  his  authority,  therefore,  cannot  have  much  weight. 
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still,  in  reference  to  this  particular  deity,  who  had  special  shrines 
at  Nineveh  and  at  Arbela,  under  the  kings  Esar-Haddon  and 
Asshur-bani-pal,  the  names  seem  to  be  all  used  indiscriminately  ; 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  allowable  to  suppose  that  each  of  the  goddesses, 
Beltis  and  Venus,  had  special  shrines  both  at  Nineveh  and  Arbela, 
and  in  that  case  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  say  which  of  the  two 
may  be  "  the  Lady  of  Arbela,"  xar  cfoxiyi'." 

**  Dr.  Hincks  has  statod  (Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  No.  xxriii.  p.  406) 
that  the  mother  of  the  gods,  or  Rhea,  was  especially  '*  known  as  the  goddess 
**  of  Arbela,  bemg  thus  distinguished  from  I  star,  who  was  emphatic^ly  '  the 
**  goddess,'  *  the  lady,'  who  presided  over  Nineveh ;"  but  he  has  brought 
forward  no  authority  to  confirm  his  statement,  and  my  own  reading  leads  to  a 
very  different  conclusion.  In  fact,  if  Dr.  Hincks  will  refer  to  the  invocation 
passage  at  the  commencement  of  the  long  inscription  of  Esar-Haddon  (RawUn- 

Bon  Insc.  pi.  45,  coL  1,  Is.  6  and  6),  ho  will  find  the  goddess  ^-^^T    <  JJ 

named  in  connexion  both  with  Nineveh  and  Arbil,  while  in  the  last  division 
of  the  same  inscription,  the  king's  tutelary  deity,  associated  with  Asshur,  is 

named  both  ►►^T    \  W     Mid    ►►^T    >     TT    »^.     The  inscription,  too, 

pL  8,  No.  2,  which  especially  commemorates  the  repairing  of  the  building  at 

Arbela,  refers  to  the  presiding  goddess   under   her  two  names   of  >-^"T 

»    TT  »^  and    ►*^T  ^  y  T»   ^^^  the  Nineveh  goddess,  in  Layard's 

Inseriptions,  pi.   82,   is    named    ►►!    'J^Bj     M TT    ^^^    ^^T    ^TTl 

(and  in  other  copies  of  the  same  inscription  ^"^"T  \  YY  )» "^  exact  opposition 

to  Dr.  Hincks' s  theory. 

Again,  in  the  annals  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  and  especially  in  the  legal  tablets 

which  I  am  now  considering,  the  four  names  of  ►^J    \  yy  t    ^^j   *"!  1 1' 

►►-T  ^"^TT  ►K^  ,  and  ►^"T  ^  Y  I?    appear  to  be  used  indiscriminately, 

and  to  apply  to  a  goddess  who  was  the  presiding  deity  equally  of  Nineveh 
and  of  Arbela.  At  the  same  time,  in  a  list  which  I  possess  of  the  gods  and 
goddesses  as  worshipped  in  the  different  cities  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  I 

find  Beltis,  or  Bhea,  under  her  ordinary  form  of  ►^T  t?"^I  ^I TI' 
alone  given  to  Nineveh  and  Arbela,  and  I  am  rather  inchned,  therefore,  to 
think,  that  where  the  name  Ishtar,  under  whatever  form,  is  used  in  reference 
to  the  presiding  Assyrian  goddess,  it  does  not  indicate  Venus  or  Nanaia,  as  in 
other  passages,  but  simply  means  *'  the  goddess  "  par  excellence,  lahlar,  hko 
pr\pl\l}y  in  Scripture,  having  sometimes  a  generic,  as  well  as  a  special  upph- 
cation.  The  difficulty  of  identifying  the  goddesses  worshipjKjd  at  Nineveh 
and  Arbela — or  rather  of  distinguishing  between  the  names  of  Beltis  and 
Ishiar,  in  reference  to  this  deity — was  stated  by  me  at  some  length  in  my 
"  Essay  on  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Mythology,"  ^Titten  in  1857  (see 
Rawlinsou's  Herodotus,  vol.  i.  pp.  605  and  636)  ;  and  in  the  same  paper  T 
also  drew  attention  to  tlie  similarity  of  the  Assj-rian  Bi  to  the  'Pea  of  the 
Greeks,  an  identification  which  Dr.  Hincks  has  nevertheless  attributed  to 
Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  though  that  gentleman's  first  notice  of  it  must  have  api)ejircd 

several  years  later.  I  may  here  add  that  the  Babylonian  Ri,  ^  |  T  I>  whether 
it  be  or  bo  not  connt^jted  with  Rhea,  is  shown  by  the  bilingual  vocabularies 
\o  be  absolutely  the  same  ^  \  rr  ,  "^d  to  signify  the  number  15,  belonging 
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With  regard  to  the  city  of  Arbela,  from  which  the  uame  was 
derived,  we  have  more  precise  information.  This  city  was  prohably 
one  of  the  earliest  founded  in  Assyria,  for  Xa\ao9  and  'Apdfirj\o9 
are  phased  by  Abydenns  among  the  progenitors  of  Ninus,  in  defe- 
rence, as  it  would  seem,  to  some  early  tradition  that  Calah  and 
Arbil  were  older  cities  than  Nineveh."  The  Talmudists,  indeed, 
had  a  fable  that  the  Patriarch  Seth  was  buried  at  Arbela,^'  and  the 
place  seems  to  have  preserved  its  sepulchral,  or  funereal,  character, 
through  the  whole  period  of  its  history  j  for  we  find  it  constantly 
selected  by  the  Assyrian  kings  as  the  scene  of  execution  of  distin- 
guished captives, ^^  and  in  a  later  age  the  Parthian  nionarchs  are 


probably  to  the  same  system  of  notation  which  employed  Re  for  20,  Ba^  for 
30,  Saz  for  100,  &c.  (see  Zend  Avesta,  torn.  ii.  p.  523) ;  though  why  "  the 
great  goddess,"  who  luvd  no  apparent  connexion  with  the  full  moon,  should 
have  bieen  thus  typefled,  I  cannot  venture  to  conjecture. 

**  Arbelus  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  mythic  genealogy  of  Ninus,  preserved 
by  Abydenus,  as  if  there  was  both  an  older  and  a  later  city  of  Arbil.  Tlie 
other  names  occurring  in  this  list,  which  probably  comes  originally  from 
Berosus,  are  also  suggestive.  Anebu^  must  be,  I  tliiuk,  the  Median  Anah,  "a 
god,"  and  the  name  of  Babius,  who  was^hc  immediate  descendant  of  Belus, 
would  seem  to  allude  to  the  same  myth  of  "  the  gate  (of  life),"  which  originated 
the  name  of  Derceto,  or  Atargatis  (/iyi/1,  from  yi/l,  *'a  gat«"),  and  which 

was  perpetuated  in  the  name  of  that  goddess's  dwelling  place,  ^1'^  ^^^TTTT' 

Bin-tir  ("  Life's  gate  ?"),  or  £ab-U,  »'  the  gate  of  god,"  or  Babylon.  For  the 
extract  from  Abydenus,  see  Aucher's  Eusebius,  vol.  i.  p.  78,  and  Mos>  Chor. 
Hb.  i.  cap.  4. 

^  I  gather  this  from  Schindler's  Pentaglot,  col.  141- ;  but  I  have  not  found 
tlie  passage  in  any  TaJmudic  tract.  At  pn^sent  the  tomb  of  Seth  is  tt)  be  seen 
in  the  town  of  Mosul,  and  the  veneration  with  wliich  the  spot  is  regarded  is 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  influenco  of  the  Sahtean  school  of  northern  Messo{>otamia, 
which  adopted  from  the  curly  Cliristians  so  many  of  the  llebrew  patriarchs, 
and  paid  a  special  respect  to  Seth,  as  the  inventor  of  astrology  and  letters  (see 
Renan's  Nabatha?an  Agriculture,  Eng.  edit.  p.  53)  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
name,  or  one  nearly  shnilar,  may  have  been  known  in  the  country  from  the 
very  remotest  antiquity,  for  the  earUest  form  under  which  the  god  Asshur  is 

named  in  the  inscriptions  (see  Kawlinson's  Ins.  pi.  6,  No.  1)  is  ►^"T    T? 

!¥>-    ^^»"Y,  which  we  are  authorized  by  the  Syllabary,  No.  145,  to  read 

as  A»hU  (TY*"  ^^T^T  being  equal  to  4^  w^-^^T )»  *  very  close  approxi- 
mation to  the  Ishtthd^  LvXufcjl?  of  tlie  Sabfieans;  and  as  the  same  ortho- 
graphy  is  also  given  in  the  vocabularies  as  a  variant  for  the  country  of  Assyria, 
we  may  thus  perhaps  arrive  at  the  origin  of  IIDDN1  Astun^  which  is  substi- 
tuted for  ^IIC^X  in  the  Samaritan  version  of  the  rentateucli  (see  Bawlinson's 
Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  588). 

*^  The  first  mention  of  an  execution  at  .\jbola  occurs  in  the  annals  of 
Afshur-izztr-pal  (Ra-whnson's  Ins.  pi.  18,  1.  G8),  where,  however,  in  the 
translation  furnished  to  Layard  by  Dr.  Ilincks,  the  name  of  Babel  is  stningely 
enough  substitut^'d  (Nineveh  and  BabWon,  p.  353).  In  the  annals  of-4»*Ai«r- 
hani'pal  there  are  several  similar  notices,  and  finally,  in  the  fourti'enfh  para- 
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Baid  to  have  been  still  interred  there.^'  I  am  further  inclined  to 
think  that  Arbela  mnst  have  been  the  scene  of  some  great  slaughter 
in  the  wars  of  succession  which  deyastated  Assyria  between  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Tiglath  Pileser  II.  and  the  accession  of  Sargon, 
for  I  cannot  admit  any  other  explanation  of  the  fistmons  passage  in 
Hosea  x.  14." 

In  later  history  Arbela  was  celebrated  as  the  chief  city  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  great  battle  field  where  Darius  lost  tlie  empire 
of  Asia  to  Alexander  ;^  and  we  may  infer  from  a  notice  in  Strabo 
that  the  Macedonian  conqueror  gave  the  name  of  Nicatorium  to  the 

eraph  of  the  second  column  of  the  great  inscription  of  Bihestun,  Darius  relates 
how  he  crucified  the  rebel  Sitratadimes  at  Arbela,  after  defeating  him  in  the 
distant  province  of  Sagarda. 

^  Dion  Cassius,  at  the  commencement  of  his  78th  Book,  describe  how 
OuracalluB,  in  his  Eastern  war,  destroyed  the  tombs  of  the  Parthian  kings  at 
Arbela,  and  scattered  their  bones  abroad.  Sereral  royal  tombs  of  the  same 
period  were  opened  by  me  in  the  centre  of  the  Koyunjik  mound,  but  the 
oooupants — from  the  necklaces,  ear-rings,  bracelets,  and  other  gold  ornaments, 
whioii  were  found  with  the  remains,  and  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum 
— appeared  to  have  been  exclusively  female.  Could  it  have  been  possible  that 
the  Jrarthian  kings  were  buried  in  olto  place  and  their  queens  in  another  ? 

^  *^  And  all  thy  fortresses  shall  be  spoiled,  as  Shahnan  spoiled  Beth  Arbcl 
in  the  day  of  battle  ;  the  mother  was  dashed  in  pieces  upon  her  children." 
The  prophet  here  evidently  alludes  to  some  well  known  contemporaneous 
exploit ;  and  the  reign  of  Snalmaneser,  which  is  determined  by  the  canon  to 
have  lasted  from  B.C.  726  to  721,  will  thus  exactly  suit.   It  has  been  customary 

to  compare  7^*)K  IVH  ^th  the  "Ap^Xa  of  Gtdilee,  mentioned  in  1  Mac<;. 
ix.  2 ;  but  if  there  had  been  any  great  slaughter  in  the  north  of  Palestine 
during  either  of  the  expeditions  of  Shalmaneser  against  Hoshea,  this  would 
hardly  have  been  the  only  allusion  in  Scripture  to  such  an  event. 

I  may  here  add  that  a  powerful  corroboration  of  the  truth  of  the  historical 
scheme  which  assigns  to  the  Biblical  Shalmaneser  the  five  years  intervening 
in  the  canon  between  the  reigns  of  Tiglath  Pileser  and  Sargon,  is  to  be  found 
on  the  Uon  weights  from  Nineveh  (now  in  the  British  Museum),  which  are 

marked  respectively  with  the  names  of  Tiglath  Pileser,  Shalmaneser  (T  ^^T 

yTjit  \\  ^f~)*  Sargon,  and  Sennacherib,  evidently  in  a  continuous 
chronological  series  ;  and  that  a  similar  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  a  clay 
tablet  in  the  British  Museum,  wliich  is  dated  frora  some  year  of  the  king, 

T  ^"^"T  \TSt  ^T  ^T"  n~'  ^^^  which  to  all  appearance  is  of  the 
same  age  as  the  tablets  dated  frt)m  the  Eponyms  imder  Tiglath  Pileser  and 
Sargon. 

^  In  actual  distance  Arbela  was  hardly  nearer  to  the  scene  of  battle  than 
was  Nineveh  itself,  or  Caleb ;  but  it  was  probably  the  only  one  of  the  great 
Assyrian  cities  which  was  inhabited  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  its  sacred 
character  having  preserved  it  amid  the  revolutions  which  had  desolated  it  8 
sister  capitals.  The  nearest  city  to  the  field  of  battle  must  have  been  that  of 
which  the  site  is  now  marked  by  the  ruin^  of  Karanilis  ;  the  Assyrian  name 

of  this  city  being  ^CTT    ^^"T    Hf — »  *"^^  ^^®  Mahommedan  title  jbSuS 

Beldbddh,  as  if  the  group  ►^"|  >f —  (of  very  rare  occurrence)  represented 
the  god  Bel. 
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old  AssTrian  mound,  to  commemorate  his  victory,*^  a  circumstance 
which  probably  caused  the  city  to  be  called  Alexandriana,  under 
the  Sassanian  dynasty  of  Persia.^  The  great  mound  of  Arbela 
must  have  been  a  kindred  work  to  those  other  artificial  construc- 
tions at  Koyunjik  and  Nimrud,  though  perhaps  of  larger  dimensions. 
It  exhibits  at  the  present  day, — as  far,  at  any  rate,  as  concerns  the 
height  of  the  mound,  the  steep  slope,  and  the  well  preserved  con« 
tinuous  crest, — very  much  the  appearance  which  the  platform  of  the 
great  palace  of  Nineveh  must  have  presented  in  the  age  of  Senna- 
cherib ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  whenever  the  Turkish 
fort  which  now  crowns  the  acclivity  shall  be  removed,  and  facilities 
shall  be  thus  afforded  for  running  trenches  and  galleries  into  the 
mound,  a  harvest  of  antiquities  will  reward  the  excavator,  fully 
equal  to  the  treasures  of  Koyunjik  and  Nimrnd.'' 

The  name  of  Arbela  seems  to  have  been  a  very  favourite  element 
in  Assyrian  names,  for  besides  the  present  name  of  Arha-U-khxrat^ 
we  have  upon  other  tablets  : — 

y   ^^   »5f^   <TM[  tt  tt:  >-**y,   MannukUArha^il 

\  ^yyy=:  5^  ^  \}  >--/"y  tt:  >-»-y,  Vapaqa-ana-Arha-U,  &c. 

It  need  only  further  be  stated,  that  the  Pha)nician  legend  on 
this  tablet  is  evidently  of  the  same  age  as  the  Cuneiform  writing, 
and  that  it  may  be  positively  assigned,  therefore,  to  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century   b.c,  the  document  being  dated  from   the 

Eponymy  of  y  /^/  ^^  i3>^j  Sin-shar-uzur^  towards  the  close  of 

the  reign  of  Asshur-hani-paJ, 

'*  Tlie  Mount  Nicatorium  is  joined  with  Arbela  by  Strabo  (p.  738),  as  if 
they  were  the  same  place ;  and  indeed,  there  is  nothing  in  the  vicinity  descrying 
of  the  name  of  a  hill,  except  the  old  Assyrian  mound.  Strabo  further  calls 
Arbclus,  who  founded  the  city,  7ou  *A6fAov€u}^j  in  which  name  we  may 
perhaps  recognize  Esmun  or  ^scalapius,  who  was  also  adopted,  like  Seth, 
into  the  reUgious  system  of  the  Sabseans,  and  therein  plays  a  most  conspicuous 
part  (see  Renan's  Nabathsan  Agriculture,  p.  41). 

22  Tlieophyl.  Sim.  lib.  v.  cap.  7,  adfinem, 

®  Rich  estimated  the  height  of  the  mound  at  150  feet,  and  its  diameter  at 
300  or  400  yards  (Rich's  Kurdistan,  toI.  ii.  p.  17).  He  also  learnt  that  an 
ancient  sepulchre  had  been  opened  in  the  mound  shortly  before  his  visit, 
which  contained  a  body  evidently  from  the  description  simuar  to  those  since 
discovered  at  Koyunjik.  On  several  occasions  1  nave  searched  for  bricks  and 
objects  of  antiquity,  on  the  slope  of  the  mound,  but  have  been  unsuccessful  in 
finding  anythinjir,  as  the  place  is  densely  inhabited,  and  anything,  therefore, 
which  is  exposed  to  view  is  instantly  carried  off. 
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No.  2. 

The  PhoBnician  legend  in  No.  2  tablet  has  been  already  partially 
published  by  Mr.  Layard  (Babylon  and  Nineveh,  edit,  of  1858, 
p.  346),  but  the  Gnneiform  text  is  not  there  given  with  sufficient 
distinctness  to  admit  of  a  comparison  between  the  two  writings. 
The  tablet,  however,  is   quite  perfect,  and  succinctly  records  the 

sale  of  a  batch  of  slaves   by  their   owner,    Y  >ri^T  ►►^T  ^  yy  , 

for  the  amount  of  three  minsB  of  silver.  The  slaves  are  thus 
enumerated: — *^ Husi*a,  and  his  two  women,  Mihzd  and  Badid ; 
"  together  with  two  men,  Sigabd  and  Anu-iaggily  and  two  young 
"daughters,  making  in  all  seven  persons."  With  regard  to  tbo 
Ph(Bnician  docket,  I  have  been  long  in  doubt  as  to  its  application. 
The  first  line,  which  is  alone  given  in  Layard's  plate,  and  which 
covers  the  margin  of  one  side  of  the  tablet,  may  be  read  quite 

certainly  as  yiCTin  D^T"  corresponding  with  g^I  JSI  Y  ^YYY~ 

*pYY  -A*^>T->  Tadani  HusVa  of  the  Cuneiform  text,  "  the  sur- 
render "  (or  sale)  of  Husia  "  (Hoshea)  ;*•  but  I  have  long  been  in 
doubt  whether  the  remainder  of  the  Phcenician  legend,  which  is 
continued  along  another  side  of  the  tablet,  embodies  the  names  of 

^  The  initial  t'hanictcr  is  not  given  in  any  of  the  alphabets  of  Gosonius  jv?. 
an  equivalent  of  the  letter  Up,  ,"y,  but  the  fonn  is  nevertheless  well  known  to 
Phoenieian  sehohirs,  and  no  doubt  exi»t8  of  its  power.     Another  example  of  it 

will  bo  given  in  the  sequel  in  the  name  of  /^Jl*in.  Hur-Tagil.  1  have  rceently 
met  with  another  Phoenician  legend  on  a  scarabfiBufl  in  the  British  Museum,  in 
which  we  also  find  the  name  of  llusia^  or  lloshea.     Tlie  entire  legend  seems 

to  read  yttHn-IDH?,  TJ  Khakad-HusCay  or  perhaps  Li  Khud-HusCn,  for 
the  second  letter  of  the  first  element  of  the  name  is  of  a  very  doubtful  form. 
^  It  will  be  found,  as  we  proceed,  that  the  Cuneiform  letters  of  tlie  p 

class  (^  TTT  >  *"II'  *"^  *^I  T)  ^^  constantly  represented  in  Phomioian 
by  the  |^,  and  the  same  confusion  has  been  long  since  remarked  between  the 
Hebrew  and  Assyrian  sibilants,  as  evidenced  by  the  Cimeifonn  orthography  of 
such  foreign  names  as  Samaria,  Jerusalem,  &c,  whilst,  however,  in  regard  to 
native  names,  such  as  Sennacherib,  Sippara,  Borsippa,  kv.,  the  Cimeiform 
Samech  is  correctly  reproduced  in  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  ortliography.  Now, 
it  is  quite  certain,  I  think — whatever  may  have  been  the  primitive  sound  of 
the  Phoenician  Samech — tlmt  its  Cuneiform  correspondent  was  a  shani  dental 
sibilant — in  fact  /.?,  since  it  constantly  includes  a  dental  etymologically,  and 
wherever,  therefore,  we  find  a  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  (|7,  answering  to  thi-. 
Samech,  we  must  suppose  it  to  be  a  Sin  rather  than  a  Shin.  In  regani, 
indeed,  to  this  very  word  JW^tl'  signifying  ''  deliverance  "  or  '*  safety,"  we 
read  it  with  a  Sin  in  the  name  of  Hosea,  the  prophet,  as  well  as  witli  a  Shin 
in  the  name  of  Hoshea,  the  king.  In  order  to  distinguish  between  the  Cunei- 
form sibilants,  I  now  represent  the  Shin  series  by  sh,  and  the  Samech  serii's 
by  simple  *;  but  I  still  think  that  fs  would  more  nearly  give  the  true  pro- 
nunciation of  the  latter  class. 
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the  other  male  slaves  who  were  sold  with  Hoshca,  or  whether  it 
does  not  rather  correspond  with  the  rSsume  in  the  Cuneiform  text, 

^  ^  -TT^  T«<  ^  >r^T  T«<  ?TT  T  ^-^I H  <  V? . 

"  In  all ;  seven  persons'  slaves,  belonging  to  Arad-Asha^^  After 
much  hesitation,  I  have  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter  appli- 
cation, though  it  involves  many  difficulties,  and  obliges  me  to  leave 
the  beginning  of  the  second  Phoenician  line  entirely  unexplained. 
The  initial  character,  indeed,  of  this  line  cannot  be  identified  with 
any  certainty  ;  and  the  fifth  character,  also,  is  of  very  unusual  form. 
Perhaps  the  illegible  letters  at  the  begiuniog  of  line  2  may  form  a 
word  meaning  "  &c.,"  or  "  and  the  others ;"  then  ^  K,  a  w,  may  be 
a  contraction  for  ahadan  or  ardan  ^*  slaves  f  the  fifth  character, 
which  is  not,  I  think,  alphabetic,  may  be  an  arbitrary  sign  for  "  in 
all,"   answering   to   the  Cuneiform   iX-,  and   the   two   following 

characters  may  be  numerals  for  7 ;  the  first  of  them  being  very 
like  the  Palmyrcne  5,^  and  the  double  stroke  being  the  regular 
Phoenician  sign  for  2.  All  this,  however,  is  exceedingly  doubtful. 
The  only  points  which  can  be  considered  to  be  even  approxi- 
mately determined  are  the  division  of  the  words  by  a  sort  of  point 
or  dot,  and  the  identification  of  the  numerals  for  VII.  The  two 
last  words  of  the  line  are  less  uncertain  ;  they  can  hardly  be  read 
otherwise  than  ttTTlN  ^T,  the  zt  being  the  ordinary  Phoenician  rela- 

tive  cognate  with  the  Hebrew  JIT,  Chaldee  ^^,  and  Arabic  ^jjl, 
and  tt^TlK  being,  as  I  conjecture,  the  Phoenician  equivalent  of 
Y  >^i^T  ►^Y  ^  yV*  "^^^^  latter  reading,  however,  involves 
some  very  obscure  matters,  and  must  be  examined  more  in  detail. 
The  Assyrian  sign  ^^Z^^  which  forms  the  first  element  of  the 
name,  and  which  signifies  '*  a  slave,"  is  proved  by  numerous  exam- 

"  Si»e  Gescn.  Mon.  Phc»n.  vol.  i.  p.  88.  Another  instance  will  be  found 
in  No.  16  of  this  series,  of  the  employment^  apparently,  of  a  Phcenician  3* 
for  the  numeral  5,  though  no  doubt  the  ordinary  method  of  expressing  that 
number  was  by  five  perpendicular  strokes. 

^  ^J,  although  not  recognized  by  Q^senius,  is  of  very  common  occurrence 
in  early  Phoenician  legends,  such  as  those  on  the  lion  weights,  upon  eylinders 
and  seals  of  the  Assyrian  period,  and  upon  these  clay  tablets ;  and  there  is 
every  rt^ason  to  believe,  from  its  employment,  that  the  pronoun,  which  was 
originally  demonstrative,  must  have  been  identical  with  the  noun  of  attribu- 

tion.  In  the  Proto-Babylonian  the  sign  ^pif^  is  thus  used  both  as  a  deter- 
minative  of  quality,   and  for  the  relative  pronoun ;    and   in   Arabic   (and 

. 

especially  in  the  old  Himyaric)  there  is  the  same  connection  between  .J, 
*'  a  lord  ;"    1  J,  **  this  ;"  and  the  relative  ^J  JJ^« 
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pies  to  have  bad  the  pbonetic  ralue  of  ardu,^  Its  Semitic  rela- 
tioDsbip  is  not  apparent^  unless,  indeed,  it  be  derived  from  tbe  root 
rm,  "  to  tread  upon,"  but  it  must  bave  been  Tery  extensively 
employe<|^in  Assyrian  nomenclature,  and  it  is  exactly  represented 
by  the  Fnosnician  IHM. 

The  phonetic  reading  of  the  second  element,  ►^Y  /  W ,  which 

was  one  of  the  names  of  "the  Great  Goddess'*  who  presided  over 
Nineveh,  is  a  more  difficult  matter,  and  has  long  been,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  most  important,  as  well  as  the  most  hopeless,  of  the  desiderata 
of  Cnneiform  decipherment.  I  cannot  say,  indeed,  even  now,  that 
the  problem  is  definitively  solved,  for  although  we  have  three 
names  in  which  this  element  occurs,  represented  in  Phoenician  as 
well  as  in  Cuneiform,  there  is  unfortunately  some  weak  point  in 
each  of  the  three  examples.  Here  the  Phosnician  character — the 
last  in  the  line — which  should  answer  to  the  name  of  the  goddess, 
is  imperfect,  and  although  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  anything  but  a 
Mn,  tZf,  still  I  cannot  be  quite  certain  of  the  fact.     If  I  am  right, 

however,  in  reading  ItTDK  as  the  equivalent  of  Y  >^^lY  ^^Y 
^^,  then  it  follows  that  we  must  consider'^  the  Great  Goddess" 

to  have  had  in  Assyria  the  vernacular  title  of  tVOU,  Asha  or  As^uU, 
"  the  woman,"  par  excellence  /"  and  in  this  view  we  may  go  on, 
perhaps,  to  explain  the  title  of  'A 8a,  which  Hesychius  gives  to  the 

*  That  >1^\  signified  "  a  slaTe,"  and  was  pronounced  ardu  (or  in 
composition  arcid),  there  is  no  doubt  whatever ;  but  the  employment  of  the 

monogram  in  the  compound  epithet  \^»"  ^^^lU  which  was  a  title 
frequently  assumed  by  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  especially  in  reference  to 
Babylonia,  is  not  quite  so  easily  explained.  I  beUeve,  howeTor,  that  it  means 
"  reducing  to  slavery,"  or  "  putting  on  the  yoke  of  slavery,"  though  I  cannot 
give  with  any  certunty  its  phonetic  equiyalent.  (Compare  the  Khursabad 
passages,  pi.  162,  3, 12,  with  95,  6,  and  also  146,  3,  12 ;  161,  10,  9,  and 
123,  16). 

I  would  also  suggest  that  the  biblical  name  of  "f  ^DI^K'  applied  to  a  son 

of  Sennacherib's,  which  has  positively  no  meaning  in  Assyrian,  is  an  error  of 
the  copyist  for  ■J^D'7*^^J»  Ardu-malik  (equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  Ebed-Meleh 

"  servant  of  the  king")  ;  but  it  is  singular  that  we  have  not  more  examples 
from  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  of  the  employment  of  the  word  ardu  in  Assyrian 
names. 

*  The  Assyrian  phonetic  term  for  "  a  woman,"  >-  fcTT  ^^^T> 
11  not,  however,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  ever  applied  as  a  name  to  the 
goddess  in  question,  nor  is  its  Proto-Chaldsean  equivalent,  tV^^Y  (pro- 
nounced dam ;  compare  dame,  &o.)  ever  used  in  connection  with  the  great 
goddess,  except  to  express  her  relationship  to  ^^Y 
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Babylonian  Juno,''°  by  Kn^^,  the  Chaldee  equivalent  of  Htt^K.  I 
have  no  confirmation,  it  is  true,  of  this  phonetic  reading  of  Asha 
or  Asliat,  for  the  Assyrian  "  Mother  of  the  Gods,"  from  any  Greek 
or  Biblical  name,  nor  does  such  a  reading  explain  in  any  way  the 

goddess's  titles  of  /  ^  and  >*TYT  ;    but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 

are,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  two  more  independent  bilingual 
readings  which  give  the  same  result,  and  it  is  further  evident  that 
a  name  signifying  ''  the  woman  "  would  be  sufficiently  appropriate^ 
more  especially  when  the  standard  title  by  which  she  is  known, 

►>-Y  tV^Y  ^YYY>  iJifl'y  ^®  ^^so  shown  to  mean  "  the  lady.""  It 
would  have  been  more  regular,  of  course,  had  the  Phoenician  name 
been  written  with  an  aleph,  X)  so  as  to  distinguish  between  the 
two  elements  composing  it,  arady  *'  a  slave,"  and  Atha,  "  Beltis  ;" 
but  many  similar  contractions  and  omissions  will  be  observed  as 
we  proceed  with  our  analysis,  and  in  the  present  case  there  was 
positively  no  room  on  the  tablet  for  an  extra  letter. 

I  will  now  consider  the  alternative  reading  which  would 
recognise  the  names  of  the  other  two  male  slaves  in  these  obscure 
Phoenician  characters.  The  blank  space  at  the  end  of  the  first 
line  contained  probably  the  mere  point  of  division,  and  the  two 
signs  which  commence  the  second  line  may,  thus,  perhaps  have  been 
intended   for  the   name  of   Siga^   or   Sigu,   contracted  from  the 

Cuneiform  '>:^TT  ^"^  Yl  Sigabd,  or  Sigvd,  and  derived  either  from 

a^ter,  "  to  be  high,"  or  WttT,  "  to  be  great."  This  assimilation, 
though  not  wholly  satisfactory,  might  perhaps  be  accepted,  but  the 
difficulty  in  regard  to  the  second  word  is,  I  fear,  insurmountable. 
The  Cuneiform  name  which  follows  that  of  Sigabd  is  composed  of 


the  lady  of  blood  (or 


* 'Acri   ....  VTTo  BafivXoviwy  fj    H/jo,  •  H(wrch.  in  Vore. 

^  Dr.  Hincks,  in  one  of  his  recent  papers  (Journal  of  Sac.  Lit.  No.  xxyiii. 

p.   405),   has  hazarded   the  bold  hypothesis   that    > 

is  to  be  pronounced  Binhlit-ghiti,  and  that  it  signifies 

slaughter)."      Now,   a  yery   sUght  acquaintance   with   the   Proto-Chaldsean 

language,  to  which  all  these  divme  names  belong,  is  sufilcient  to  show  that 

Mil  (P^^"0unccd  gSy  ^TT-^A  ^  I T'  ^®  Syllabaiy,  No.  366)  is  a  mere 
grammatical  suffix,  used  apparently  like  the  terminal  guttural  of  the  Basque, 

and  that  »->-y  >-JJ  t^\\  and  ^^^  t^Bt  ^TTT'  therefore,  how- 
ever they  may  have  been  pronounced  in  Assyrian,  signify  probably  "  the  liord^** 
and  "  the  Lady."     Dr.  Hincks  has  also  suggested  in  the  same  place  that  the 

god  Bil'Zirbu  is  identical  with    ^11     ^TTT?    hut  there  is  not  the  least 

authority  for  this.  On  the  contrary,  Bil-zirou  is  a  God  very  Uttlo  known,  and 
only  worshipped,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  in  the  Arabian  district  of  Buz. 

VOL.  I. — [new  sbbieb].  14 
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two  elements,  namely,  the  Ood  >-TT  ^^,  and  the  verbal  adjunct 
pRP^  5:TTT-  Now  it  is  very  possible,  and  even  probable, 
that  the  signs  >-TT  ^^  do  really  represent  the  name  of  the  God 
Ann ;  for  although  such  an  epithet  is  not  found  in  any  list  of 
synonyms  for  this  deity,  still  I  think  we  may  read  the  eigns  as 
Huras^  and  this  is  actually  the  pronunciation  given  repeatedly  in 

the  bilingual  vocabularies  to  the  sign  T^Tf,  which  seems  to  have 

been  one  of  the  epithets  by  which  Anu  was  distinguished.     It 

remains   then  to   consider  the  second  element  £5I5t  ^TTT,  and 

here  I  am  bound  to  admit  the  comparison  altogether  fails  us. 
These  two  signs,  when  considered  as  ideographs,  mean  probably 
'^  the  stone  which  appoints,"  and  are  thus  used  for  *'a  seal,"  which 
in  the  language  of  Assyria  was  named  kanuk  ,*"  but  the  same  signs 

^  That  Ib,  the  sign  >- 1  I ,    in  its  signification  of  **  a  lord/*  interchanges 

frequently  with    \,   which  again  appears  to  be  the  same  title  as  ^TTT=i  Tv, 

a  term  that  is  often  used  to  indicate  rojaltj  in  the  Proto-ChaldEean  inscriptions 
(compare  Bawlinson's  Ins.  pi.  3,  No.  9, 1.  7 ;  No.  10, 1. 12 ;  pi.  6,  No.  16, 1. 6 ; 

and  No.  20, 1.  8,  &c.).    One  of  the  possible  values  of  ^"11    might  thus  be 

im ;  and    ^^    is  well  known  to  be  either  rat  or  kcuy  the  former  power  being 

the  Turanian  equivalent  of  kharany  "  a  road  "  and  thus  standing  sometimes 
for  the  city  of  Harran.     Rag  itself  would  seem  to  be  connected  with  the 

Persian     2(\j,    rahy  "  a  road ;"  rat-{da»,  "  to  arrive,"  &c.,  &c. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  title  of   ^^T    r^TT?    which  is  generally 

accompanied  in  the  bilingual  lists  with  the  gloss  of   ^TTT—    ^^TT    ^p> 

apply  properly  to  the  god  Anu^  or  to  Hercules  (^^T  ^T~)'  I*  occurs  in 
the  lists  of  epithets  applying  to  each  of  these  gods,  and  even  in  reference  to  the 

city  of  >-  >— <  \  tl' — which  was  the  special  seat  of  the  god  ^^]  T^TT 
(see  Bawlinson's  Ins.  pi.  65,ocol.  2, 1.  46),  and  which  would  appear  to  be  the 

Dubana  of  Behistun  (col.  3,  L  78),  as  its  temple  is  named  ^'^T  ^T 
>->-T    \TpT    in  the  geographical  catalogues — although  Hercules,  or    ^^T 

1?"^T  L  ^  ^  given  as  the  tutelar  divinity  of  the  place,  the  temple  which 
it  contained,  and  which  was  repaired  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (in  loc.  cit.),  has  the 
title  of  ^^  ^4^CT  ^^I  IT  \^  T>  where  we  recognize  the  name 
of  Anu.    (This  is  a  mistake.    Hercules  was  the  god  of  Niffer,  or    ^11   ^TTT 

\^T  I    but  ►^^T  I^TT    is  alone  mentioned  as  the  god  of  >-  ►— <  ^ '^l )• 

"  ^TTT    is  used  with  a  great  variety  both  of  powers  and  meanings.     One 
of  its  most  common  employments,  however,  is  to  represent  the  root  H^Q, 

**  to  count  or  appoint"  (see  Syllabary,  No.  371,  for  the  noun  J  —  ^r*  >*^^  |  > 
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are  also  constanUj  found  in  proper  names  with  phonetic  powers, 
representing  the  root  tagal^  "  to  serve,"  or  "  be  attached  to,"  the 

three  forms  of  Sf^^y  ^TTT,  ^5^  ^TTT,  and  ^J^  J^,  being  used 
indifferently,^  and  by  no  possible  manipulation  can  I  torture  the 
three  Phcenician  signs  which  in  the  legend  follow  ^K  into  any  word 
at  all  resembling  in  sound  taggal  or  taggil.  If  these  signs  are 
really  alphabetic  rather  than  numerals,  they  must,  it  would  seem, 
represent  a  Shin^  a  Caph^  and  a  Kheth,  and  the  name  would  thus 
read  T^yO  ^^(,  Anu-shekah^  instead  of  Anu-taggiL^    It  is,  then,  the 


"  countiiig"),  and  this  aj^peara  to  me  to  be  the  meaning  which  it  conyeys,  in 
connection  with    ^ff^-^V)    '*  a  stone,"  as  applied  to  a  signet  seaL    Mr.  Fox 

Talbot  explains  Sff-^|  ^TTT  as  ''  the  talking  stone,"  but  I  know  not  on 
what  anthority. 

**  One  of  the  most  perplexing  features  in  Cuneiform  writing  is  the  admix- 
ture of  ideographic  and  phonetic  expression,  of  which  we  see  an  example  in 

this  word*  The  group  ^ff«>^  ^ JTT,  as  applied  to  a  seal,  is  purely 
ideographic)    gwY  5?    ^"^^  "  ^  stone ;"  in  Assyrian,  ahim,  for  \2!Ai  uid 

^TTT>  as  I  have  abready  explained,  representing  perhaps  the  root  \}yOi  " to 

count ;"  but  both  of  these  characters  have,  of  course,  phonetic  powers  in  Turanian, 
the  former  being  tak  or  tctg  (allied,  as  I  think,  to  the  Turlush  tcuh  and  tctgK), 
and  the  latter  sometimes — but  very  rarely — standing  for  gil.    It  is  therefore 

r^flsible  that  a  signet  seal  in  Turanian  may  have  been  named  tag-gil  (with  which 
would  compare  "  sigillum,"  the  t  and  »  interchanging,  as  is  usual  in  Chaldee 
and  Hebrew),  and  may  thus  very  properly  have  been  used  for  the  Assyrian 

root  tiiqal  or  tagal^  **  to  serve,"  although  there  was  another  ideograph,    TpT> 

especially  assigned  to  that  root,  because  in  some  primitive  dialect  ku  haowe 
same  signification.    At  any  rate,  from  the  variant  readings  in  different  copies 

of  the  Assyrian  canon,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that    ^ff^Sv    ^TJT    in  proper 

names  does  not  indicate  "  a  seal,"  as  Mons.  Oppert  supposes,  giving  it  the 
power  of  "  kounouk"  but  that  it  is  used  phonetically  for  the  root  t<iqal  or 
tagal, 

I  may  give  another  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  old  Turanian 
powers  were  sometimes  utilized  in  Assyrian,  in  the  compound  ideograph 

^TTTT  ^T">  for  "a palace."  In  ordinary  Assyrian  this  would  be  read 
^f^  rabuj  "the  great  house,"  but  in  Turanian,    tTTTT*    "  *  house,"  was  hS 

(^y][.     See  Syllabary,  No.  Sfrt),  and   ^]-y  "great,"  was  ''gal,"  or  "*a/;" 

and  from  these  two  foreign  powers  the  Assyrians  formed  the  compound  73^n> 
which  was  adopted  as  the  name  for  "  a  palace  "  by  all  the  Semitic  nations,  and 
which  was  the  actual  pronunciation,  as  can  be  shown  by  a  multitude  of 

examples,  given  to  the  compound  ideograph  ^TT T T    ET""' 

^  If  these  names  of  Sigahd  and  Anu-taggil  could  be  made  out,  then,  of 
course,  it  would  be  necessary  to  read  the  concluding  Phoenician  words  as 

]nK^T,  «-»ra(ia»,**  who  were  slaves,"  answering  to   ,  ^y      *^^-I      i^^V 
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impossibility  of  reconciling  these  two  readings  which  has  decided 
me  in  favour  of  the  other  explanation,  weak  and  insufficient  as 
it  is. 

No.  3. 

This  is  a  mere  fragment  registering  the  sale  of  a  batch  of  slaves, 
one  male  and  two  of  his  female  relatives,  by  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Khudai  to  another  called  Ninuai,  The  name  of  the  male  slave, 
which  is  alone  si>ecificd,  is  unfortunately  defective  both  in  the 
Cuneiform  and  the  Ph(enician  text,  the  beginning  of  the  name  being 
lost  in  the  one,  and  the  end  in  the  other.  Our  list  of  proper  names 
is  now  so  large,  numbering  above  a  thousand,  that  in  most  cases 
we 'can  restore  a  defective  word  from  other  examples  with  much 
probability ;  but  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  second  mention  of  this 
name  on  any  of  the  tablets.  The  commencement  of  the  name,  it 
is  true,  in  the  Phoenician  text,  resembles  much  the  month  of  ^^^, 
Elttl,  and  there  are  actually  two  months  of  the  Assyrian  Calendar, 
]^TT  and  ^^T,  which  seem  to  have  been  extensively  used  in 
the  nomenclature  of  Nineveh,  the  former,  moreover,  being  the  sixth 
month  of  the  Assyrian  Calendar,  and  thus  corresponding  in  place 
with  the  Hebrew  Elul  ;^  but  I  have  never  found  the  second  eXe- 
ruGTii,  khazzi,  in  composition,  with  either  the  month  T^TT  or  ^^Y, 
nor  indeed  with  any  other  ordinary  Assyrian  noun,  and  I  cannot 
venture  therefore  to  give  the  Cuneiform  equivaient  of  ^^^,  With 
regard  also  to  this  second  element,  it  is  not  quite  certain  that 
khazzi  is  the  true  form.  In  the  Phoenician  text  a  Kheth  T\  appears 
after  Alal,  and  in  the  Cuneiform  wc   have   the   two  concluding 

letters,  5r^V  •^jyV'^  azzi ;  but  there  is  no  direct  proof  thai  the 
three  letters  form  one  word.  \i  AlaJ-JcJiazzi  be,  however,  the  true 
reading  of  the  slave's  name,  we  must  suppose  it  to  be  a  kindred 
compound  with  Yahu-lchazi^  which  was  the  Assyrian  orthograj)hy 

and  tlie  whole  arguuient  in  fayoiir  of  the  name  of  Asha,  for    ^>^T  ^  yy  , 

would  Ml  to  the  ground.  I  do  not,  however,  tliink  it  possible  that  the  liwt 
Phoenician  letter  can  be  a  iS'ww,  ]. 

"  I  shall  consider  in  another  place  whether  the  Assyrian  year  connncnced 
with  the  vernal  or  autumnal  equinox.  Mons.  Oppert  adopts  the  fonner  calcu- 
lation, in  opposition  to  the  later  Syrian  calender,  and  he  thus  without  henita- 

tion  reads  the  name  of  |  >^^jr  j^H  |T  If  m  lUoulai.  This  may 
he  correct,  but  requires  confirmation.  At  any  rate,  the  Ilukous  of  Tvre  can 
hardly  bo  connected  with  the  month  of  Elul,  since  the  name  is  written  as 

)i     TpTT    *^^]^    ^^  I T*  ^  *^^®  Sennacherib  annals ;  and  it  is  ycrj-  doubt- 
iil  if  the  'iXovXaioc  of  the  canon  of  Ptolemy  be  a  genuine  orthopraphv. 
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for  the  Hebrew  *^^}V^  tbe  signification  being  "  migbt  of  Alal  ;* 
and  we  must  further  regard  Alal  (or  perhaps  £lul)  as  one  of  tbe 
gods  of  the  Assyrian  Pantheon,  whose  title  was  used  generically 
by  the  Hebrews  for  "  an  idol/'  and  who  also,  perhaps,  gave  bis 
name  to  tbe  sixth  month  of  the  A  ssyrian  Calendar.^ 

No.  4. 

The  interest  of  this  legend  mainly  depends  on  the  aid  it  affords 
us  in  identifying  the  name  of  the  great  goddess  of  Nineveh.  Tbe 
Cuneiform  inscription  relates  to  an  exchange  of  property  in  slaves. 
Three  joint  owners  of  a  male  slave  named  Y  >->-T  ^  yY  ^^I3[ 
^T  YI  >^Bl5Ti  barter  him  against  a  female  slave  named  TuHkhd, 
the  property  of  a  certain  Zikkullanu,  an  officer  of  the  Court,  whose 
dealings  are  very  extensively  registered  on  these  tablets.  The 
PhcBniciau  docket  is  simply  '^p'MZy  il^T,  Danat  Adia-dur-qaliy 
"The  giving  up  of  Asha-dur-gdrL'^  Now  if  this  rciading  could  be 
depended  on,  the   name  of  the  Goddess  ►>-!  ^  X  >  who,  as  has 

been  already  explained,  is  the  same  with  >->-Y  >^TTT  aii^  *"^T 
-jV^Y  ^YTY>  would  be  no  longer  subject  to  any  doubt ;  but  un- 
fortunately the  PhoBnician  legend — in  this  case  scratched  and  not 
incised — is  faint  throughout,  and  the  characters  which  are  the  least 
clearly  traced  are  precisely  those  which  are  of  the  most  importance, 
namely,  the  two  composing  the  first  element  of  tbe  name.  I 
have  examined  the  legend  in  every  possible  light,  and  with  the  aid 
of  powerful  glasses,  aud  I  certainly  think  the  two  letters — and 
there  cannot  be  more — are  an  A  in,  y,  and  a  Shin,  0 ;  but  still 
I  cannot  be  sure  ;  and  while  the  shade  of  an  uncertainty  exists,  this 
interesting  point  of  mythological  nomenclature  must  remain  open. 
If  the  reading  of  lt)y  were  fairly  made  out,  I  should  not  think 

"7  The  llebrew  word  7^7K,  which  in  used  for  "  idols  (Lev.  xix.  4,  aud 
rxvi.  1),  may  very  well  be  eoguate  with   /^/hi  ;  and  for  neither  one  nor  tho 

other  has  any  satisfactory  etymology  been  yet  found.  Among  the  many  names 
for  tho  Assyrian  god  AnUy  however,  I  tind  one  in  the  mythologieal  listii 
which  seems  to  belong  to  tlie  same  stock  as  JiJ/U  and  ^7«/.     It  is  written 

Ty  *"^T  *"^|>  -^l^^^i  aiicl  the  female  divinity  associated  with  AnUy  under 
this  form  (for  tho  gods  are  usually  arranged  in  pairs^  is  named  ►— <    >-^T<T 

>"^T<J,   TUlUi,      I  also  observe   in   Kawlinson's   Ins.  pi.  xxix.  1.  8,  that 

Hercules  is  named  AUalli  lihi,  which,  from  the  analogy  of  the  Syriac,  I  con- 
ceive to  mean  "  the  leader  of  Die  gtKls."  The  term  Alulahy  in  Samaritan, 
signifies  "first-bom,"  or  "eldest,"  and  tliis  epithet  is  particularly  applicable 

t(>  ^i.li!. 
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much  of  the  yariatioQ  in  orthograpLy  from  the  form  of  }0l^,  which 
ia  used  in  No.  14,  and  }&  in  No.  2  ;  for  the  name,  it  must  he  re- 
memhered,  was  foreign  to  the  Phcenicians,  and  the  A883nrians  in 
their  pronunciation  seem  to  have  hardly  distinguished  hetween  the 
Ain  and  the  Alfph;^  and  there  is,  moreover,  an  exactly  analogous 
instance  of  corruption  in  the  Hehrew  Jll^tfty  for  the  Assyrian 
t^TT  >*Kr>  Ithiar. 

The  second  and  third  elements  of  the  slave's  name  are  clear 
and  certain  as  to  their  pronunciation,  though  some  doubt  may 
attach  to  their  meaning.      The  Cuneiform  ^St^  ^®  everywhere 

in  the  vocabularies  explained  by  ^^  ^  *^I  1 1'  ^^^'^t  ^^^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt  therefore  as  to  its  meaning  or  pronunciation. 
It  is  used  in  geographical  names  precisely  as  the  Arabic  ..j,  and 

is  applied  to  any  fortress  or  place  of  defence,  signifying  originally,  as 
it  would  seem, "  a  circular  enclosure,"  whether  for  a  camp  or  town.** 
The  third  element  is  not  so  easy  of  explanation.     The  Cuneiform 

M  Ty  *"^tJ  ^  ^^^  correctly  represented  by  the  Phoenician 
^p,  pronounced  probably  as  qcdi,  but  the  meaning  is  doubtful. 
As  I  observe,  however,  in  a  nominal  roll  where  the  most  ordinary 
Assyrian  titles  are  classified  according  to  their  composition  and 
etymology,  that  the  name  of  NaKm-dur-qala  is  bracketed  with 
Nahu'dur-irisUy  I  conceive  they  must  be  of  kindred  signification, 
and  would  propose  therefore  to  compare  qala  with  -Jj,  "a  fort," 

as  >^tiyy  certainly  answers  to  "^"y,  the  meaning  of  the  respective 
names  in  the  nominal  roll  being  '^  Nabu  is  the  defence  of  the  for- 
tress," and  "  Nabu  is  the  defence  of  his  city."  It  must  be  observed, 
at  the  same  time,  that  this  lapse  of  the  final  Ain  is  hardly  per- 
missible, and  that  there  are  no  other  examples  that  I  am  aware  of 

®  Dp.  Levy,  I  observe,  in  his  vocabulaiy  (Phdnizisches  Wi>rterbiich,  p.  8), 
under  the  head  of  JUtOt^,  "  a  woman,"  gives  an  example  from  Qescuius  of 
the  variant  Phoenician  reading  of  /Itt^,  which  is  exactly  applicable  to  the 
present  passage. 

*  Mons.  Oppert,  I  believe,  to  the  present  day,  reads  ^^|>~<T  as  Hitir^ 

and  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  adheres  to  the  old  reading  of  Kara^  which  Dr.  Hincks 
first  suggested  when  he  fancied  that  the  sign  answered  to  the  plionctic  word 

^^T^T  [¥  ^1  I  I>  i^  the  great  Nebuchadnezzar  Ins.  col.  6,  Is.  2,  5,  &c. 
I  have,  however,  at  least  twenty  examples  of  the  reading  of  Dur  for  the  sign 
in  question,  and  have  thus  phonetically  rendered  the  character  in  all  my 

translations  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  only  doubt  I  have  is  whether  ^^I>-<T 
is  not  sometimes  used  as  a  verb  as  well  as  a  noun,  answering,  in  fact,  to  the 
root  "V)^,  as  well  as  to  the  term  *)^^,  in  wliich  case  it  might  be  optionally 
sounded  as  iddur,  vadur^  &c. 
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in  the  inscriptions  of  tbe  employment  of  the  Arabic  «Ji  for  ^'  a 

fortress,"  so  that  the  meaning  of  '*  Asha  defends  the  fort,"  for  Aiha- 
dur-qdli,  can  only  be  received  provisionally. 

The  tablet  in  question  dates  from  the  Eponymy  of  Sin-shar- 
uzur,  about  B.C.  650. 

No.  5. 

The  broken  tablet  on  which  this  legend  is  found  registers  the  sale 
of  a  field  for  a  sinab  (or  two-thirds  of  a  mina)  and  foar  shekels  of 

silver,***  the  Cuneiform  name  of  the  seller  being  Y  ►•^T<  *^*^T<  ^^> 

and  of  the  buyer,  Y  -^^fT-  t^y  neither  of  which  names,  however, 
can  be  rendered  phonetically  with  any  certainty.  The  first  line  of 
the  Phcenician  docket  is  simply  ^pn  /1J%  "  the  sale  of  the  field," 

answering  to  the  Cuneiform  g&  Sp|u.  Tv  ^\Tfy  ^^^  ^^o  second 
line  ought  therefore,  as  it  wouldseem,  to  give  the  name  of  the  owner 
of  the  property ;  but  I  have  quite  failed  to  make  out  an  equivalent 
reading.  The  beginning,  indeed,  of  the  second  Ph(99nician  line  is 
altogether  illegible,  and  the  continuation  ^^^*1T,  zardd,  bears  no 

resemblance    that    I    can    discover  to    the    Cuneiform    Y   >->-Y< 

^•DH,  in  the  first  line,  for  the  Cuneiform  YI  "^YIY*  is  a  reading 

of  some  interest.  I  have  long  been  acquainted  with  the  meaning 
of  the  term,  from  having  observed  that  it  was  used  as  a  substitute 

for  Sy"  ^-A?  ^^ff^^f  "  Ifl-D*!  '^  ^^^  hoih  Monsieur  Oppert  and 
Mr.  Talbot  have  misunderstood  it,  and  have  sadly  disfigured  some 

important  passages  in  con  sequence. *°     The  term  YI  "^YYi  itself  is 

[*•  The  identification  of  the  sinah,  equivalent  to  two-thirds  of  the  manahf 

is  a  new  discovery.  The  Assyrian  signs  indicating  this  weight  are  jYi  and  >t-> 
both  of  which  are  given  on  the  Lion  in  the  Museiun  Collection,  No.  9,  where 
we  have  also  the  Phoenician  reading  of  ZlJD-    The  Assyrian  equivalent  of 

TyT   is  given  in  the  Syllabary  as    \|~   ^p    ^""^1    ^^*"*    ^{nahu], 

**  There  are  three  very  innocent  lines  in  the  great  Khursabad  inscription 
of  Sargon,  relating  to  the  means  by  which  the  long  obtained  the  lands  required 
for  the  building  of  the  city,  which  lines  the  lively  imaginations  of  Mons.  Oppert 
and  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  have  converted  into  the  most  important  historical  data, 
the  French  savant  drawing  from  them  an  explanation  of  the  name  of  Sargina 
(Sargon),  while  Mr.  Talbot  thinks  they  prove  the  antiquity  of  coined  money. 
The  translations  of  these  gentlemen  are  as  follows  : — 
"  Car  les  grands  dieux  m'ont  nomra^  ainsi  (Sarkin),  parce  que  j*ai  observ^ 
"  les  traitos  et  la  foi  jur^e,  parce  que  j'ai  gouveru^  sans  injustice  ct  sans  opprimer 
"  les  faibles.  J'ai  pr^sent^  aux  chefs  de  la  ville  les  constitutions  ^crites  de  la 
"  cit^,  d'apr^s  les  tables  de  la  v^rit^,  gravies  sur  argent  ct  sur  airain.  Je  leur 
'*  ai  donne  ensuite  les  explications  indispensables  sur  la  loi,  sans  arbitraire,  la 
'*  loi  de  la  justice,  la  loi  qui  les  dirige  dans  leurs  actions."  (Les  Liscriptions 
Assyriennes  des  Sargonidee,  p.  38). 
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Toniumii,  and  H  ii  doabtfol  how  it  wms  pnmomieed  :  its  Aaejiw 
eqnhdeDt,  howerer,  b  ereiTwbeie  gire.  »  ry?  <]^  t>-J!l. 
«^y  which  exactlj  eorresponds  with  the  Chaldee  xVpIV,  and  Syrian 

The  Knglidi  rmdermg  is: — 

**  As  the  great  gods  hare  giren  renovn  to  mr  name,  which  is  triiunphant 
"  and  Tictorioiu,  so  also  haTe  thej  giren  to  me  the  eorermnent  of  aflairs 
"  mieoiiDected  with  battle  and  Tietorr.  The  moner  of  the  inhalntanta  of  this 
**  dij  (as  with  unanimous  roioe  tbej  desired)  I  renewed,  both  in  silver  and 
**  copper,  in  aocordanoe  with  their  prajers.  I  made  coins,  bat  not  of  gold 
"  (which  monej  the  people  did  not  wish  for),  and  gare  them  to  the  inha- 
**  bitants,  both  present  and  future,  to  be  their  own  propertr."  (Trans,  of  Rojal 
Soc.  of  Lit.  ToL  TiL  part  L  page  171.) 

Xow,  there  are  sereral  wcmls  of  whidi  I  still  consider  the  meaning  to  be 
doubtful,  but  the  general  sense,  ocnnmencing  from  the  thirtr-ninth  line,  I  take 
to  be  as  follows  : — 

(39)  Ana  smMub  aim  sdm,    zaktur  parakki  tmaJtki   (or  sari)       adtman 
In  founding  this  citr,    a    building   glorious   and   exalted,    temples 

Hi  rabt     va     hekali     smbat    bUmtiya,      carzi         ra     mm*akbudf 

of  the  great  gods,  and  palaces  for  mj  roTaltr,  graciously  and  honourablj, 

azkir-ra  epism     ikbi       (40)    kinui        zigar  tumijfOj 

I  constructed  and  I  made  it  to  be  called  like  the  saving  of  my  own  name, 

ska        ana        mazir         ffitti  za        muMarint,        tmtemr       la 

whidi  to  the  dominion  of  the  worid  (?)  and  its  goremment  (ruling  without 

lik{     la       khabal,  immimbu-immi      Hi         rabi.  (41)  Kaship 

Tiolence  or  oppression),  the  great  gods  hare  blaxoned  forth  for  me.    The  price 

eqilt       alu        sasu,      k{       pi         dmppate  »ka  aimammsm, 

of  the  lands  of  this  citj,  according  to  the  tablets  which  secured  it  (or  its  title 

kaspa     va    zipar,    ana      bilUun       ratir-ra ;      (42)  a*9u  riggati 
deeds),  (in)  silver  and  copper,  to  the  proprietors  of  them  I  returned,  and 

la       rusi  tha         ka»hip  eqil        la        zibu,  eqil 

in  solid  bullion  (?)     whoever  the  price  of  their  lands  did  not  wL^h  for,  lauds 

mikhar,        eqil       akhir    panusun      addim        sumuti. 
in  front  or  lands  in  rear,  in  exchange  to  them  I  gave  them. 

A  few  notes  may  perhaps  be  required.  In  the  first  line  nuub  is  Shaphel 
of  211t^  ;  zakkur  is  evidently  connected  with  the  verb  azkir,  which  foUows, 
and  probably  comes  from  the  same  root  as  cazakkir  in  the  Birs  Nimrud 
inscription.  These  terms  are  also,  I  think,  allied  to  ziggur^  the  special  name 
of  the  towers  attached  to  the  Assyrian  temples,  but  there  is  no  cognate  root 
with  the   signification  of  "building"  in   any  other  Semitic  language.     The 

honorary  epithets    ^]Wr      ^t^ll"^^     formed  perhaps  the  proper  nanie 

of  the  tower  of  Dur-Sargina,  of  which  the  remains  are  now  to  be  seen  on 
the  mound  at  Khursabad.  Tlie  allusion  in  the  first  and  second  line  is  to  the 
city  of  Dur-Sargina  being  named  after  the  king ;  not  to  any  explanation  of 
the  king's  own  name,  as  Mons.  Oppert  supposes.  The  idioui  of  tlie  gods 
"  blazoning  forth "  the  name  of  the  king  to  supnune  power  is  common. 
The  parenthetical  phrase  sviewr  la  Uhiy  la  khabal^  seems  to  have  par- 
ticular allusion  to  the  justice  of  the  king  in  purchasing  the  lands,  instead 
of  taking  violent  possession  of  them.  In  the  third  line  (line  41)  I  am  not 
sure  whether  the  words  "  silver  and  copper"  refer  to  the  weight  of  metal  given 
to  the  proprietors  for  their  lands,  or  to  the  material  of  the  tablets  on  wliich 
the  title  deeds  were  written,  these  title  deeds  being  of  the  same  class  as  the 
day  tablets  and  inscribed  stones,  which  we  are  now  discussing.  Probablv, 
however,  the  latter  is  the  true  appUeation,  as  I  have  never  in  one  single 
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iJfiM^  being,  in  fsLCt,  the  same  noan  which  occurs  in  the  famous 
name  'AiccX^a^a,  or  "  the  field  of  blood."** 

inBtance  found  copper  given,  as  a  representative  of  value,  although  gold,  silver, 
and  iron  are  mentioned  in  almost  every  transaction  of  sale  or  barter. 

It  is  firom  lino  42  that  Mr.  Talbot  draws  his  inference  of  the  use  of 
coined  money,  translating  raggaU  la  rwW  as  "  coins,  not  of  gold,"  whereas  I 

compare  >'\\<\  '^y<  P  ^TTT^  *^I^'  ''''*  ^^^  ^P"^*  ^"*  ^*^'  ^® 
Chaldee  K^J*),  which  was  probably  in  its  origin  an  ingot  of  metal  used 

t;  • 

instead  of  money,  but  which  we  translate  in  Prov.  xvi.  11  by  "  a  just  weight ;" 
and  with  regard  to  nisi  (which  in  the  Nebuchadnezzar  inscription  is  always 
written  with  a  double  «),  I  do  not  at  aU  admit  its  signification  of  gold,  but 
tMnk,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  a  mere  epithet  of  gold,  **  beaten  out,"  so  as  to 
be  laid  on  the  walls  and  pillars  of  temples  and  palaces,  in  laminee  or  plates. 
I  compare,  therefore,  the  Syriac  •AA^),  which  the  dictionaries  give  as 
"  contusus,  percussus  mallco,"  and  suppose,  in  this  instance,  la  rusi  means 
merely  "  solid  bullion ;"  however,  I  admit  that  the  phrase  is  a  difficult 
one,  and  have  only  noticed  the  passage  to  show  on  what  slender  foundations 
sdiolars  like  Oppcrt  and  Fox  Talbot  are  sometimes  tempted  to  build  up 
important  theories. 

^^  On  one  of  the  bilingual  tablets,  for  instance,  we  have  the  following 
equivalent  phrases,  which  are  interesting  in  many  ways : — 

TmiANIAII.  ASSTBIAK. 

^T-  ny.  IH  V !?. 

Talliky  tassd 

Qro  thou  (and)  spoil 
Eqil  nakri ; 

the  land  of  the  om-niy ; 

lUik  Usa 

(for)  he  went  and  spoilt 
Eqil'ka  nakru. 

thy  land  (i.  e.)  the  enemy. 
The  first  line  is  a  good  specimen 

of  variant  readings,  J~~  having 
the  power  of  talf  as  well  as  piy  Ac., 

and    L'     I    standing  for  lik  and  taSy 

as  well  as  ur^  &c.  The  root  from 
which  fome  tassd  and  issd  is  pro- 
bably Nlt^^j  ill  the  sense  of  **  taking 
up "  or  ''  Utting  "  (the  produce  of). 


Vi  m  ^TI.  ^^  ^ 

Izrane,     mungat'hu 
alih     *     kurra ; 
Niray     ttngaVhu 
alib-zu     *     kurra. 
The  powers  of  the  letters,  how- 
ever, in   Turanian,   vary   so  greatly 
from  their  ordinarv  values  in  Assyrian, 
that    no    great  ae|)endcnce    can   be 
placed   on    this  reading.      The  first 

letter,    ^T)    indeed,  is  probably  nen 

or  metif  rather  than  iz.  ^^^U  where 
representing  the  root  ^7tli  "  to  go," 

is    sounded    ra    (^^jT)»    perliaps 

allied  to  •  •    ru.     The  powers  of  Ub^ 

also,  for  I  I  |>  and  kur,  for  j5^, 
are  doubtful,  though  sufficiently  pro- 
bable. Tlie  root  gai'hu,  for  Kfe^^, 
is  well  known. 
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No.  6. 

This  tablet  is  also  iraperfect.  A  fracture  of  the  upper  comer 
has  destroyed  the  names  of  the  parties  who  executed  the  deed,  and 
has  thus  very  much  curtailed  our  materials  for  comparison,  while 
the  PhcBnician  writing  also,  which  extends  horizontally  along  three 
of  the  side  margins  of  the  tablet,  is  so  faint, — having  been  merely 
scratched  with  the  nail  apparently *while  the  clay  was  yet  soft, — that 
the  forms  of  many  of  the  letters  cannot  be  traced  with  any  cer- 
tainty. A  small  portion  of  the  legend^  however,  at  the  commence- 
ment is  distinctly  legible,  and  this  is  not  without  value.  The 
deed  relates  to  the  sale  of  a  slave  girl,  named  Khamhusu,  and  her 
mother,  whose  name  is  mutilated,  for  the  sum  of  one  mina  and 
eight  shekels  of  silver.  The  names  of  the  sellers  are  lost ;  that 
of  the  purchaser  is  Ltiqu  (meaning  probably  *'  a  doctor,"  and 
the  same  name  as  that  of  Luke  the  Evangelist — Compace  ^np\ 
^'  learned,*'  and  remark  that  the  final  guttural  of  this  root  always 
lapses  in  Assyrian).  The  Phoenician  legend  commences  with 
ttfUn  h^JlDh^  J^^Ij  DancU  Amid  Ehabusu,  **  the  sale  of  the  female 
slave  Khahusu^^  &c.  Danat  has  been  already  explained.  Amfd 
IB,  of  course,  the  Aramaic  form  of  HDh^,  of  which  the  Cuneiform 

correspondent  is  -jV  "X"^,  Shallat  (1).**     The  only  example  that  I 

have  met  with  of  the  emplo3rment  of  the  noun  HDhi  in  the  inscrip- 
tions is  in  the  geographical  name  of  Amti-khad<i8ti,  for  the  city  oi 
Ammo-chosta,  or  /lUnn  i^D^^,  in  reference,  no  doubt,  to  the  famous 
Cyprian  goddess  ;*'  but  we  have  there  merely  the  Cuneiform  ren- 
dering of  a  PhcBuician  title.     In  the  reading  of  Khalmsu  for  the 

Cuneiform  Khamhutu,    -jV   11^    ^-^   ^^     ^TT'    ^®   observe, 

^  The  rcadiug  of  this  word    "<>-  <  ,    as  applied  to  "  a  female  slave,"  is 
very  doubtful.     It  is  always  used  as  the  feminine  to    »^^^n    arrfw,  but  I 

doubt  if  it  ends  in  ^,  as  the  suffix  attached  to  it  is     1 9    instead  of      >^|T- 

The  word  Shtillat  is  used,  I  believe,  both  for  "  plunder  "  and  for  "  women," 
and  there  is  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the  two  meanings  in 

some  passages,  but  'J^-  <  ,  for  "  a  female  slave,"  is  quite  a  different  noun, 
and  is  in  all  probability  a  Turanian  compound. 

^  See  Rawlinson^s  Ins.,  pi.  48,  1.  11.     It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the 

epithet  khadasaty  which  is  joined  with  amat  in  this  name  ^-^^  > — <T< 
II<    ►^TT    ^gr'V   >-^T<,    is  to  be  compared  with   tt^Hlj  *' new,  young," 

or  ttfTp,  "  holy,"  or  with  riDTil)  the  name  originally  borne  by  Queen 
Esther,  and  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  V^Hy  for  "  the  myrtle  ;"  probably, 
however,  the  latter  exj^lanation  is  to  be  preferred,  as  the  myrtle  was  especially 
sat'red  to  the  Cyprian  Venus. 
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firstly,  tbe  lapse  of  the  nasal  before  the  6,  which  is  quite  in  con- 
formity with  the  genius  of  the  Phoenician  language,  and  secondly, 
the  substitution  of  the  Shin,  \ti,  for  the  Samech,  0,  of  which  we 

have  had  a  previous  example  in  the  reading  of  yiOVl  for  Y  ^YTY= 

*^YY  -A^>f-»     The  derivation  is  probably  from  KfUn,  "  to  bind," 

which  Is  {j^>-  in  Arabic  with  the  same  change  of  sibilant  as  in 
the  Assyrian,  and  the  name  is  therefore  peculiarly  appropriate  to  a 
slave.  It  is  not  safe  to  attempt  any  further  analysis  of  the 
Phoenician  text.  The  names  represented  should  l>e  those  of  the 
mother  of  EhaTnhtisu,  and  probably  of  the  parties  from  whom  the 
two  women  were  purchased  ;  but  the  letters  can  be  only  doubtfully 
traced,  and  as  we  have  not  the  Assyrian  originals  of  any  of  these 
names  in  a  complete  form,  the  Phoenician  readings,  even  if  they 
were  certain,  would  possess  no  great  interest.  Perhaps  in  the 
letters  .  .- .  JTIT  i^ear  the  end  of  the  legend,  we  may  recognise  the 
commencement  of  the  name  of  the  father  of  one  of  the  sellers, 

which  is  represented  in  Cuneiform  by  J  IJ<  »-YY^  •  •  •  Khazi .  . 

but  in  no  other  case  can  I  offer  even  a  conjectural  comparison. 

No.  7. 
The  Phoenician  legend  on  this  tablet  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
docket  of  the  contents,  but  is  rather,  as  I  think,  the  attestation  of 
one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  document.  The  only  difficult  character 
in  the  whole  legend  is  the  first  letter ;  but  I  can  hardly  doubt 
from  other  examples  that  it  is  intended  for  a  Shirty  Itf,  though  the 
form  is  not  usual  on  these  tablets.  I  read  the  entire  inscription  as 
simply  mil'TSy  r\TWf  "  the  attestation  of  Abed-Nebo,"  and  pro- 
pose the  following  explanation  : — r\TW  is  everywhere  used  in  these 
Phoenician  endorsements  before  the  attesting  signatures  (compare 
No.  15,  where  there  are  two  similar  examples,  and  also  the  Phoe- 
nician dockets  given  by  Grotefend,  in  the  "  Zeitschrift  fUr  die 
Kunde  des  Morgenlandes,"  vol.  ii.  p.  177  ;  and  by  Gesenius,  Mon. 
Phcen.  vol.  ii.  tab.  32,  pi.  Ixxvii.  b.)  ;  and  is  thus  certainly  a 
substitute  for  the  character  /Y—  on  the  Assjrrian  tablets  ;  but 
the  etymology  is  not  equally  clear.  Shakhat  would  seem  to  be  a 
feminine  noun  like  danat  and  hiyat,  and  I  am  thus  tempted  to 
compare  the  Arabic   ^    ^^^^   "  truth,"  notwithstanding  that  the 

initial  letter  of  that  word,  which  is  equal  to  the  Hebrew  X  very 
rarely  answers  to  the  Phoenician  Shin,  In  support  of  this  expla- 
nation, I  further  observe  that  in  Syriac,  derivatives  from  this  root, 
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^^t\   have  a  special  reference  to   the  signing  <^  a   name,  and 

I  also  recall  the  fact  that  in  the  East  at  the  present  day  erery 
Mohammedan  who  attests  a  document  places  before  his  autograph 

the  word  ^^xsr^    *'*'  It  is  tme,**  a   custom   which    has   led  to   the 

Anglo-Indian  mlgarism  of  Sky  as  equivalent  to  a  signature.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  some  grounds  for  preferring  the  alterna- 
tive derivation  of  ShoJchat,  from  "nttf,  or  saJLj  "  to  witness,"  The 
meaning  of  a  "  witness,"  in  the  first  place,  is  more  appropriate,  as 
it  would  seem,  than  "  truth  ;"  again,  in  the  famous  copper  Sassanam 
from  Malabar,  the  names  of  all  the  Mohammedan  witnesses  are 

actually  preceded  by  this  word  j^,  and  thirdly,  the  orthography 

is  more  in  harmony,  as  the  initial  sibilants  are  of  the  same  class, 
and  the  hard  and  soft  aspirates,  which  constitute  the  only  difference, 
are  frequently  confounded.  The  termination,  however,  offers,  as  I 
think,  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  this  explanation,  for  the 
Phcenician  terminal  Jl  cannot  under  any  circumstances  represent  a 
radical  1,  nor  is  it  allowable  to  regard  PlHit^  as  a  contraction  of 
the  true  Aramaic  term  K/T^Tli!?,  which  occurs  in  Gen.  xxxi.  47. 

The  word  which  follows  PTV17  may  be  certainly  read  as 
•1ZlTT3y;  Ahed'Nebo,  "  the  slave  of  Nebo,"  a  name  which  would  be 
represented  in  Cuneiform  by   Y  ^^^T   *^*^y    df~?  and  which  is 

actually  borne  by  one  of  the  witnesses  to  this  particular  document, 
though  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  if  the  two  names,  written  in 
Assyrian  and  Phoanician  characters,  refer  to  the  same  individual. 

The  deed  itself  relates  to  the  sale  of  a  slave  girl  named  Gula- 
dallaty  by  ber  joint  owners,  to  the  s&me  Zikkullanu  whose  dealings 
have  before  come  under  our  notice.  The  price  was  two-thirds  of  a 
mina  of  silver,  and  the  sale  is  registered  with  the  usual  formalities. 

The  tablet  is  dated  from  Nahii-shar-uzur,  who  was  Eponymo 
during  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  answering  to 
B.C.  683.** 


**  See  Journal  of  Eoval  Asiat.  Soe.,  toI.  Tii.  p.  344,  pi.  6.  Mr.  Sliakespeare 
furnished  a  reading  of  the  Arabic  signatures  to  this  document,  but  no  one 
has,  I  belicre,  attempted  to  decipher  the  Pclilevi  and  Hebrew  names,  wlii<^h 
are  nevertheless  exceedingly  curious.  The  Parsee  witnesses  must  have  been 
the  near,  if  not  the  mimediate,  descendants  of  the  first  exiles  from  Persia,  as 
the  Pehlevi  character  which  they  employ  is  nearly  that  of  the  early  Mciliam- 
modan  coins.     The  names  are  preceded  by  two  words,  which  seem  to  be 

ifaA«n*  W, "  sealed  by,"  or  "  the  seal  of."  (Compare  Pers.    jj\^y  muhr.)    The 
corresponding  expression   before   the   Hebrew  names  is  doubtfuUv  read  as 

ID  pon. 
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No.  8. 

The  Phoenician  name^  clearly  incised  on  this  tablet,  is  to  be 
read  with  tolerable  certainty  as  IZl^DOn,  Dainu-kurban,  the  last 
letter,  which  is  alone  defective,  being  restored  from  the  Cuneiform 

original.  This  original  is  written  T  ^Tdt  ►►^  V'  ^f  ^^)y 
and  applies  to  a  certain  householder  who  sells  three  tenements  in 
Nineveh  for  the  sum  of  thirty  shekels  of  silver.  The  meaning  of 
the  name  is  probably  "he  who  adjudges  the  cfferings,"  dainu  being 
a  j»articiple  from  the  root  ]^^,  "  to  judge,"  and  kui-han  being  iden- 

tical  with   the  Hebrew   ]^^P,  Arab,  ^^t   and    Greek   Kop^av 

(Mark  vii.  11).  That  the  group  forming  the  first  element  of  this 
name  had  the  phonetic  value  oi  dainu  had  long  ago  been  surmised, 

from  the  orthography  of  ►J^TY  TyTy  ^t^T>  employed  in  the 
East  India  House  Inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  col.  iv.  line 
29,    as  an   epithet  of  "  the  Sun,"  and  in  place  of  the  ordinary 

reading  of  ^dt  ►►v  >  ^^^  ^^  Phoenician  transcript  of  the  term 
is,  therefore,  nothing  more  than  a  verification  ;  but  I  do  not 
even  yet  clearly  understand  the  reason  of  this  mode  of  writing. 
The   letter   ^Tdt   alone  represents   the  root   V^^    "  to  judge," 

being  explained  in  the  bilingual   syllabary   by   ^Tjif^    ^TJ   ^f" 

(No.  184),  and  is  thus  independent  of  any  adjunct.  Should  such 
an  a<ljunct  be  employed,  however,  it  ought  to  represent,  according 
to  ordinary  usage,  the  phonetic  complement  of  the  verbal  form  to 
which  it  is  attached,  and  this  can  hardly  be  the  function  performed 
by  »Kr'i  which,  amongst  its  various  powers  (m7,  ^ar,  kuty  khas,  &c.), 
has  no  nasal  value  whatever.     I  suspect,  therefore,  that  the  sign 

►>^,  which,  as  a  root,  and  especially  in  the  epithets  of  the  gods, 

is  very  extensively  employed,  and  in  many  diflerent  senses,  is  here 

joined  to  ^Tdt  merely  to  qualify,  or  perhaps  intensify,  the 
power  of  that  verb,  and  without  any  influence  on  the  pronuncia- 
tion.** 

The  sign    \i~»    which  precedes  the  names   of  the   witnesses  on  the 

Assyrian  tablets,  seems  to  be  simply  the  preposition  pan,  '*  from,"  or  "  of." 
On  the  Babylonian  tablets  the  list  of  witnesses  is  usually  headed  by  the 

expression  ^^*-  ^^  '^11  ^^>  which  probably  means,  "the persons 
putting  their  names." 

**  The  most  ordinary  use  of    »^    is  to  represent  the  root  nakaSj  "  to 
cutoff;"  but  it  also  answers  to  ghdmu^  stiqv,  ta\d  half-a-dozen  other  roots, 
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We  farther  see  from  the  example  of  this  legend  that  when  the 
docket  represents  a  mere  name,  without  any  descriptive  expression, 
that  name  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  property  which  is  sold,  and 
not  to  the  hnyer. 

No.  9. 

The  inscription  on  this  tablet  refers  to  the  disposal  of  a  con- 
siderable property,  consisting  of  lands,  houses,  gardens,  orchards, 
&c.,  fzc,  on  a  six  years'  lease,  and  at  a  rent  of  one  mina  of  silver 
per  annum,  the  lessee  being  the  same  Zilchdlanu  whose  name  occurs 
on  tablet  No.  4 . 

The  Phoenician  docket  is  mutilated,  the  commencement  of  the 
legend,  which  reads  ^l^^'pT}  /IJT,  danat  hhaqila,  "  the  sale  of  land," 
being    alone    legible.  '   h^7pn   here    answers    to   the   Cuneiform 

y?  ^TTT'  *^®  Turanian  term  for  ^Tf  ^J^  1^I!I>  ^9^^^>^  ^  '^^ 
No.  5,  and  the  only  uncertainty  is  whether  the  h^,  which  is  the  last 
letter  visible  on  the  broken  tablet,  may  belong  to  the  preceding 
word  (as  in  the  Aramaic  form  of  h^/lDh^  for  ^D^^),  or  whether  it 
may  be  the  initial  letter  of  another  word.      As  the  Cuneiform 

^YYYY,  hitj*^Vk  house,"  however,  immediately  follows  YI  '^YTY>  '^^ 
the  list  of  properties  on  the  tablet,  for  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  correspondent  beginning  with  h^,  I  propose  to  compare 
the  PhcBuician  word  directly  with  its  Chaldee  correspondent  hi/pn, 
regarding  the  orthography  as  more  correct  than  the  imperfect  read- 
ing of  b''p}l,  in  No.  5.  The  Hebrew  grammarians  Gesenius, 
Schinler,  &c.,  are  all  agreed  that  the  word  bpH,  signifying  "  a 
field"  in  Chaldee,  Syriao,  iEthiopic,  and  Arabic,  is  formed    by 

besides  being  immediately  cognate  with  ^^  ;  in  so  much  so,  that  in  one  list 
^Ttfz   and    »^    are  bracketed  together,  the  former  being  explained  by 

^ [ 5ip  ^^  ^r-,  d/fw,  and  the  latter  by  ►^-jY  Yy  ^T",  ddnu ;  and 
in  the  epithets  of  the  gods,  the  two  signs  seem  to  be  used  indifferently. 

^  In  continuation  of  note  41,  on  the  reading  and  signification  of  Y  J      YYY> 

I  may  also  draw  attention  to  the  errors  which  Mons.  Oppert  and  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot  have  committed  in  their  translation  of  the  inscription  on  Michaux's 
stone,  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  this  term.  Mons.  Oppert  translates  the 
word  uniformly  by  "  table,"  and  8upi^)oses  it  to  refer  to  the  engraved  stone 
which  he  is  discussing.  Mr.  Talbot  writes  hcUzib  and  atsib^  and  compares  the 
roots  ^y  and  ^SHi  translating  sometimes  by  "figure"  and  sometimes  by 
"  sculpture."     (In  the  Sargon  Inscription  he  read  asib  "  inhabiting.")     Tlie 

word  Ty  j  TT?  however,  throughout  the  inscription  in  question  refers  to 
the  "land"  settled  upon  the  devisor's  daughter,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  deed ;  and  it  must  be  read  eqil  (for  ypTt,  as  already  explained. 
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metatheeis  from  the  root  pb  n, ''  to  diyide,'*  or  ''  portion  out,"  bat 
the  ABSjrrian  eqil  or  ekU  seems  rather  to  suggest  a  counection  with 
/Di^>  "  food  or   grain,"  from  b^l^f  "  to  eat,"  given  in  Cuneiform 

as  ^Yl  ^YYJ,*'and  it  is  doubtful,  moreover,  if  p7n,  in  the  sense 
of  "  portioning  out  land,"  was  known  to  the  Assyrian. 

No.  10. 

I  include  this  legend,  which  has  been  often  published  and  com- 
mented on,  because  it  occurs  on  a  clay  tablet,  evidently  of  the  same 
class  as  those  from  which  I  have  copied  the  other  bilingual  readings. 
The  original  tablet  was  brought  to  Europe,  as  it  would  seem,  by 
Ker  Porter,  and,  according  to  Gesenius,  should  be  now  in  the  Paris 
Museum  (See  Ges.  Mon.  Phoen.  vol.  i.  p.  462),  though,  if  it  be 
there,  it  is  strange  that  the  bilingual  reading  it  exhibits  should  not 
have  been  already  turned  to  account  by  the  Assyrian  scholars  of 
that  city. 

The  legend  may  be  read  with  certainty  as  ^jyi^h^  JV2,  Beiat 
El-idU-ani,  and  I  should  expect  to  find  in  the  corresponding 
Cuneiform  text   the   registry   of  a  debt  due  by  a  man   named 

Y   >->-Y   ^YYI   YJ   S^9    which  is   a  common  Assyrian  name,  in 

the  same  way  as  in  No.  12,  which  will  be  presently  examined,  we 
have  an  allusion  to  the  bficU  or  debt  of  Manuki  Arha-il.  At  any 
rate,  whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  il^H,  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
the  next  word  is  a  bond  fide  Assyrian  name,  formed  according  to  the 
usual  construction,  and  probably  signifying  ''  God  is  just  to  him." 
It  would  be  very  interesting  to  examine  the  Cuneiform  text,  both  in 
order  to  verify  the  application  of  the  word  heiai,\nA  which  is  more 
important,  to  ascertain  if  the  Phoenician  7^^  at  the  commencement 

of  the  name,  answers  to  the  Cuneiform  ^^A^  which  is  '^  a  God," 

in  general,  or  whether,  as  I  think  more  probable,  it  does  not  rather 
indicate  some  particular  divinity,  the  HX  or  "IXov,  of  the  Greeks, 

and  the  >->-Y  >-TT   ^YYY>  or  ►►-Y  >— <,  of  the  inscriptions.*"   The 


^  The  root  /Dl^»  however,  is  represented  by  an  independent  Accadian 
sign,    »"^T^T,    and  the  connexion  of  this  term  with    T I        JlT'    "i  the 

conditions  of  lease,  on  the  clay  tablets,  seems  to  bo  merely  accidental,  alluding 
to  the  enjoyment  or  possession  of  the  land  for  a  term  of  years. 

^  Cimoiform  scholars  have  been  usually  content  to  name  this  god  Bel^  or 

BeluB,  not  only  because  the  sign    ^J[j[    has  that  phonetic  power,  but  from 
his  position  as  *'  the  father  of  the  gods,"  at  the  head  of  the  Pantheon ;  but  I 
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second  element  of  the  Phoenician  name  almost  certainly  represents 
the  Caneiform  ^TT!)  which,  as  a  verbal  noon,  is  often   rendered 


hare  myself  always  expressed  doubt  on  the  subject,  and  indeed,  in  my  original 
Mythological  £ssay  (Bawlinson  s  Herodotus,  toL  L  p.  594)  I  adduced  strong 
arguments  to  show  that  the  god  in  question  could  not,  at  any  rate,  represent 
the  Belus  of  later  Babylonian  history,  as  that  deity  was  proved  to  correspond 
with  the  Merodach  of  the  inM;riptions.     I  had  not,  however,  at  that  time, 

access  to  the  evidence  which  now  inclines  me  to  identify  ^"^"T  ►—<  ^th 
Saturn,  and  to  read  his  name  as  //  or  Ilin.  This  evidence  is  briefly  as  follows, 

Istly,  the  sign  >-^  simply  means  '*  old,"  being  explained  in  the  vocabularies 
by    >-^y    ^^y^,    labir,  And    >*^^  >--<    is  therefore  "  the  old  god." 

Now,  "  the  old  god "  is  exactly  the    jl3J\     ^i^^    jjjo     of  the  Sabieans  of 

Harran,  as  individuahzed  by  the  famous  Ei^Sedim^  in  the  Fihrist  (see  Chwol- 
sohn's  Ssabier  und  der  Ssabismus,  vol.  ii.  p.  39)  ;  and  this  deity  is  directly 

identified  with  (J>>-j9    or  **  Saturn,"  in  Ahu  Ethan's  chapter  on  the  Sabseans — 

a  document,  by-the-bye,  of  great  value,  and  which  ought  certainly  to  have 
been  incorporated  in  Chwolsohn^s  exhaustive  work.  2ndly.  The  name  which 
Damascius  (see  Ck>ry*s  Fragments,  p.  318)  gives  to  the  second  member  of  the 
Babylonian  triad,  is  'iXXivoc ;  and  as  his  other  names,  *Avoq  and  'Ao^,  exactly 

aniwer  to    >*-|    y][    ^   and    >^^    ^]]]]    %    «>  ^^  title  of  Illim 

should  represent  the  god  >*-[  >^||  ^|I|  **'*  ^"^T  ^"^*  ^rdly.  In  a 
trilingual  list  of  mythological  synonyms,  the  phonetic  reading  of   ^Ty    "vfe^ 

SUmy  is  actually  given  for    ^"^"T  >*^>    bo  that  it  seems  highly  probable  the 

vernacular  name  of  the  god  was  i!l  or  //,  with  an  optional  plural  termination 
in  im  or  tn,  "  honoris  causi,"  as  in  Elohim. 

However,  it  is  also  possible  that  Bel  may  have  been  used  equally  with 
H,  as   the  name   of  the  god.      It  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  the  group 

►^y  ^Yl  ^TH'  ^l^ch  simply  means  *'/A« lord,"  as  ►•^y  t^^T  ^fyy 

means  "  the  lady,"  stands  constantly  for  the  generic  noun  JBUu,  "  a  lord,"  in 
the  great  inscription  of  Nebuchaiiezzar  j  and  we  further  see  that  Bil,  not 
II,  is  the  name  in  the  Fihrist,  to  which  the  epithet  "  the  grave  old  man," 

iv5  Ji      j!^-*^>    applies.     Indeed,  we  have  the  authority  of  Damascius  for 

using  the  two  names  indifferently — (ort  ^oiviKtQ  cat  Svpoi  t6v  Kpovov  HX 
Kai  BijX  Koi  BoXdOrfv  iirovofiatovaiv,  Phot.  Bib.  Edit.  Hceschel.  col.  1050, 

where  BoXaOijv  is  perhaps  ]/l^  tJ^H  for  VL^  ^J^Z1»  with  the  usual  change  of 


T  T 


the  Hebrew  Shin  to  the  Aramaic  Tau) ;  and  if  the  generality  of  authors 
identify  Belus  and  Saturn  (sec  Selden  de  Diis  Syris.,  p.  166),  Sanchoniathon, 
on  the  other  hand,  says  distinctly  6  'IXoc  rovr'  lariv  o  KpovoQ  (Cory's  Frag- 
ments, p.  13). 

The  identification  which  I  formerly  proposed  of  II  and  JBa  originat^'d  in  a 

mistake.  It  is  true  that  the  Proto-Chaldajan  (or  Accadian)  *"^^T  E^TT 
is  constantly  replaced  in  the  vocabularies  and  bilingual  exercises  by  II  or  Ilu 
(written  either  simply  as  ^^U  or  phonetically  as  ^^  ^Ty  ;  amongst 
other  examples  compare  the  different  orthographies  of  the  name  of  Babylon)  ; 
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phonetically   by    ^-^f    j^^,   idlu,  and  probably,  therefore, 

answers  to  a  root  corresponding  with  the  Arabic  Asc^  while 
the  termination  ani  can  hardly  be  other  than  the  Gnneiform 
ll  Sjpp.,  or  >->-y  5^,  which  is,  I  believe,  a  pronominal  suffix.^ 


No.  12. 

The  tablet  to  which  this  legend  belongs  is  of  the  class  which 
I  have  called  double ;  that  is,  it  is  formed  of  two  distinct  tablets, 
very  indifferently  baked,  and  inclosed  one  within  the  other,  the 
Cuneiform  wriiing,  with  some  very  slight  variations,  being  the 
same  on  both,  and  the  Phoenician  docket  being  on  the  enter  casing 
only.  The  donble  tablets  seem  to  relate  uniformly  to  loans,  instead 
of  sales.     In  the  present  instance  the  Cuneiform  writing,  as  far  at 

but  in  that  caae   ^^T    ^^TT    i*  to  be  sounded  T*hingira  or  Thimiray  tlie 

sigu   ^^11    being  the  mere  phonetic  complement ;  and  it  represents  not  anj 

particular  deitTi  but  the  generic  Turanian  name  for  "  god,"  connected  on  the 
one  side  wi^  me  Turkish  Tengri^  and  on  the  other,  perhaps,  with  the  Aii^iapovc 

of  Sanchoniathon,  and  the  i « «AJf  of  Mesopotamian  tradition  (see  Chwolsohn's 
Ssabier,  vol.  ii.  p.  291).    The  title  of  lord —    ^11    i"*  Assyrian,  Le.,  hilu— 

was  represented  in  some  of  the  Proto-Chaldoan  dialects  bj  Mul  (^^r    ^^T<)» 

and  in  this  form  we  see  the  origin  of  the  MdXcc  of  Nicolaus  (see  Muller's 
Fragments,  Hist.  Gt»c.,  toI.  iii.  p.  361).     Another  name  for  Saturn,  in  what 

I  suspect  to  have  been  a  Scytho-Arian  dialect  of  Chaldsea,  was  ^TT T  —    ^^ 

4?  ^TTT  »  Hubiahega^  but  I  do  not  recognize  the  etymology.  For  numo- 
rous  examples  of  the  application  to  Saturn  of  the  epithet  "  old,"  see  Ohwol- 
fohn's  Ssabier,  vol.  ii.  p.  276. 

^  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  termination  in  ani,  which  is  so  very 
common  in  Assyrian  names,  be  the  Turanian  suffix  of  the  Srd  person  singular, 
or  the  Semitic  suffix  of  the  1st  person.  Either  explanation  is  sufficiently 
applicable,  though  perhaps  the  evidence  is  rather  in  favour  of  the  latter ;  for 
m^ulst  I  have  never  in  one  single  instance  found  ani  to  interchange  with  m,  I 
have,  on  the  other  hand,  observed  substitutions  of  the  suffix  which  seem  to 
point  to  the  first  person,  as,  lor  instance,  in  the  common  name  of  Nebo,  which, 

as  isxwell  known,  is  usually  written   ^^"T    ^""^1    X^    ^  III'    •^^<»^*"**«S 

but  for  which  I  have  also  met  with  the  reading  of  ^"^"T  ^*^  |   ^^  Tf  >fT-> 
as  if  the  signification  were  "my  prophet"  or  "instructor,"  the  termination  in 

^  III    being  the   Turanian  suffix  of  the  1st  person  (cognate  with    T— 

JJd  j^,  Min  <]M[  y-  ^yy  «id  <^  »^  pyyy,  «» 

"with  us"  and  "with  me").     Observe,  also,  withregard  to  ie^^,  that  the 
meaning  seems  to  be  "  great "  rather  than  "just,"  and  that  we  may  suppose, 

therefore,  the  Assyrian  root  edal  to  have  corresponded  with  /^^  rather  than 

,    VOL.  I.— [new    8E11IKS].  16 


It 
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I  onderstand  it,  states  that  '^  Mafmukt-Arba-il  had  borrowed  ten 
^  silyer  shekels  of  the  holy  standard  from  BiUu-halai  {for  a  year), 
on  condition  that  the  snm  increased  doable  (that  is,  at  cent,  per 
cent.);**  and  the  corresponding  Phosnician  docket  seems  to  be 
»D  ( . . )  n^n  Dip  (7^  XX)  *?aiK-33Cb,  "  From  M anugi-Arbil  20 
holy  shekels,  a  debt  to  be  recovered**  (?)  In  this  rendering,  how- 
eyer,  there  are  many  qnestiouable  points,  both  of  orthography  and 
grammar.  It  is  qaite  certain  that  the  Phoenician  name  at  the 
commencement  answers  to  the  Cnneiform   T   //   ^f-   ^]W[  ^^ 

^I  ^^y»  *°^  ^^®  '^^^  ^^  Gimel  3  for  the  Cuneiform  ^T^T  ^^ 
would  seem  to  show  that  Mannuki  most  be  a  derivative  from  niU 
or  Ty[>X  instead  of  signifying  '^  Who  is  like  f*  as  Mr.  Oppert  has 
conjectured,  comparing  it  with  the  Hebrew  names  Michael,  Micah, 
Micaiah,  &c." 

The  two  doubtfnl  letters  which  commence  the  second  line  are, 
I  suspect,  numerals.  They  are  something  like  the  Palmyrene  sign 
for  10,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  degraded  form  of  Yod,  the  10th 
letter  of  the  alphabet ;  and  may  thus  possibly  represent  20,  though 
in  Palmyrene  and  in  Numismatic  PhoBuician  there  was  a  special 
character  for  that  number.'^  If  this  be  so  I  would,  then,  suggest 
that  the  character  which  follows,  and  of  which  the  top  only  can  be 
traced,  may  be  an  arbitrary  sign  for  a  shekel  of  silver.  At  any 
rate,  the  second  line  bf  this  legen<l  ought,  it  would  seem,  to  define 
the  amount  of  Mannuki' ArbiV 8  debt,  subject,  however,  to  the  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  original  loan  of  ten  shekels  might  be  noted,  or 
whether  the  figures  might  refer  to  the  sum,  doubled  in  amount, 
that  was  to  be  recovered.     After  the  number  of  shekels  we  have 

'^  Les  Inscriptions  des  Sargonides,  p.  20.     It  is  possible,  however,  that 
the  use  of  the  Phoenician  J  maj  be  a  mere  vulgarism,  owing  to  the  double 

power  of  the  Cuneiform  <TpT^  which  was  qi  as  well  as  ki^  and  that  the 
etymology  of  mannukij  or  mannuki,  may  be  thus,  after  all,  what  Mons.  Oppert 
has  suggested.  At  any  rate,  neither  the  sense  of  "  illuminating,"  from  n!)J« 
nor  of  "  sacrificing,"  from  r\p^i  will  at  all  suit  the  many  compound  names 

of  which  the   first  element  is    \\^    ^r-    \TpT»      This  term  is  prefixed, 

Istly,  to  the  names  of  the  gods ;  2ndlv,  to  the  names  of  cities  ;  and  3rdly,  to 
the  names  of  relatives,  and  perhaps  classes  of  men.  There  are,  indeed,  some 
twenty  Assyrian  names  thus  formed,  and  I  can  find  no  meaning  more  gene- 
rally applicable  than  "  who  as  ?"  or  "  what  as  ?"  (in  the  sense  of  *'  who,  or 
what,  is  equal  to  ?"),  though  such  an  explanation  is  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
"  See  Q^senius  Mon.  Phoen.,  vol.  i.  p.  88.  A  further  argument  against 
reading  these  two  letters  as  XX,  is,  that  we  see  on  the  Lion  Weights  in  the 

British  Museum  (No.  1)  the  ordinary  horizontal  line  employed  for  the 

numeral  10.  Altogether  it  must  be  admitted  that  my  proposed  reading  of 
this  Phcenician  line  is  most  questionable. 
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clearly  the  word  01p>  which  may  Tery  well  be  the  Assyrian  form 
of  tt^p,  adopted  by  the  Phoenician  scribe,  with  the  same  confusion 
of  sibilants  that  we  have  before  observed  in  many  instances.  The 
sacred  standard,  or  **  standard  of  the  sanctuary,"  as  we  usually  call  it 
in  referring  to  the  Jewish  weights,  is  indicated  on  these  tablets  by 
the  name  of  the  great  goddess  of  Nineveh  or  Arbela  ;  and  it  is  that 
designation  which  here  answers  in  the  Cuneiform  text  to  the  Kadcu 
of  the  Phoenician  legend. "*  In  continuation,  we  have  a  word 
JV2,  which  is  very  difficult  of  explanation.  Where  the  same  word 
occurs  on  an  Assyrian  tablet,  now  in  the  Paris  museum,  Gesenius 
takes  it  for  the  ordinary  Hebrew  noun  signifying  '*  a  house*'  (see 
Ges.  Mon.  Phoen.  vol.  i.  p.  462)  ;  and  the  same  explanation  might 
possibly  suit  the  present  passage,  the  allusion  being  to  the  temple 
of  the  goddess  in  which  the  holy  standard  was  used  f^  but  I  do 
not  myself  think  that  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  term.  I 
rather  suspect  that  rV2,  Beyat,  is  a  corrupted  form  of  the  Arabic 
i^^^A*?  the  root  «.JC9  which  originally  applied,  perhaps,  to  any 

**  bargain,**  or  *^  money  dealing,**  having  its  exact  equivalent  in  the 
Assyrian  Bukh,  which  in  this,  and  similar  passages,  appears  in  the 
phrase  ina  bt^khi  ittisi,  "  he  borrowed  on  contract,**  or  '*  on  a 
bargain."^     The  last  word  of  the  Phoenician  legend,  of  which  the 

"  The  phrase  on  this  tablet  relating  to  the  standard  is   W    ^^  |    \  W 

^    ^^<  y    ^K^,    "  of  the  goddess  XV  of  Nineveh."     I  shall  reserve  a 

full  examination  of  the  dilTerent  standards  of  weight  which  were  current  in 
Assyria  for  the  continuation  of  this  paper  on  the  legal  tablets ;  but  I  may 
here  note  that  there  seem  to  have  been  three  distinct  mina  in  common  use 
— ^the  manah  of  the  king,  or  "  royal  maund  ;*'  the  manah  of  the  great  goddess 
of  Nineveh  and  Arbela,  or  **  the  maund  of  the  sanctuary  ;**  both  of  these  being 
native  Assyrian  weiehts  ;  and  the  manah  of  Carchemish,  which  is  the  most 
constantly  quoted  oi  all.  I  believe  that  each  of  these  maunds  contained  sixty 
shekels,  but  that  there  was  a  slight  difference  in  their  relation  to  each  other. 
As  for  "  the  countty  maund,"  which  has  been  assumed  from  the  Phoenician 
legends  on  the  Museum  weights,  I  cannot  think  myself  that  there  is  any 
foundation  for  such  a  distinction.  The  expression  h(p*1h(  ^t  3*  which  ia 
added  to  the  declaration  of  the  number  of  maunds,  does  not  refer,  as  I  believe, 
to  a  standard  at  all  (in  fiict,  the  plirase  is  found  in  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  in  addition 
to  the  definition  of  the  royal  standard),  but  is  merely  a  geographical  indica> 
tion,  intended  to  distinguish  the  weights  of  Syria  and  of  Assyria,  See  further^ 
under  Not«  63. 

**  I    have   sometimes  thousht  that    the    whole  legend  might  be  read 

KD  -  -  jr2  V^p  n  '?3'ti^"330  ^.  Li'Manugi-Arhel  zi  kadaM  hit  ...kd, 
"  of  Manugi-Arbel,  priest  of  the  temple  of .  . .  ka ;"  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Cunei&rm  text  to  indicate  that  the  borrower  of  the  ten  shekels,  Mannuki- 
Arbilf  had  any  connexion  either  with  the  great  goddess  or  her  temple. 

*♦  Bukka  (4?^*-  ^  yyO  ™*y  ^^^y  ^®U  stand  for  »-Ju»  the  change  of 
ToweU  being  perfectly  regular,  and  the  guttural,  ArA,  being  a  common  substi- 
tote  for  the  Ain,  y  1  but  I  am  not  so  sure  that  it  is  allowable  tcTsuppose  the 
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final  t^D  is  alone  legible,  may  then,  perhaps,  be  some  verbal  form 
(either  from  TT\h,  or  some  kindred  root),  and  the  entire  docket 
may  be  translated,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  **  from  Manugi- 
Arhil  20  holy  shekels  his  debt  (or  contract)  to  be  taken." 

No.  13. 

This  legend  is  a  mere  fragment^  giving  the  name,  probably,  of 
the  party  executing  the  deed.  The  Cnneiform  original  of  the 
name,  however,  is  not  preserved,  nor,  indeed,  is  the  tablet  sufficiently 
perfect  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  purport  of  the  inscription. 
We  can  only  infer,  from  the  shape  of  the  broken  tablet  and  the 
few  lines  of  writing  which  remain,  that  the  document  does  not 
belong  to  the  ordinary  class  of  legal  transfers  of  property ;  it  is 
rather,  as  I  think,  of  a  sacred  character. 

The  Phoinician  name  may  be  read  with  tolerable  certainty  as 

O/tthQ^)  which  exactly  answers  to  the  Cuneiform  Y  >->-|  jt: 
"jV  \[-^  Nahu-shaUim^  signifying  "  Nebo  (is  my)  preserver  ;'* 
and  an  imperfect  word  follows  which  commences  with  )j^.^ 

No.  14. 

This  is  an  important  legend,  as  the  Phoenician  writing  is  very 
clearly  marked  on  the  tablet,  and  the  Cuneiform  names,  both  of 
the  sellers  and  buyer  of  the  property,  are  given  with  perfect  dis- 
tinctness. The  Cuneiform  writing  recites  the  particulars  of  the 
purchase  of  a  house  in  Nineveh  for  half  a  mina  of  silver,  by  Kukullaiy 

from  its  owners,  Y  dt  ^Y  Yy  ^"^T  ^^  ^*"T'  ^^9^-<^^^^^^^^'''^9 
and  -^^tT-  \  YY  '>  ^^^  ^  ^he  Phoenician  legend  is  without  any 
prefix,  it  must  be  held  (as  in  No.  8)  to  represent  the  names  of  these 
sellers.  The  first  Phoenician  name,  also,  ^^3"1h^pS),  Paqa-Arba-U^ 
does  thus  represent  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  firsr  Cuneiform  name, 
the  only  variety  being  that  the  particle  ana  is  left  out,  and  that  by 
'the  introduction  of  a  penultimate  yod^  the  full  orthography  is  perhaps 
^iven  of  Arba-V,^  for  the  town  of  Arbela,  instead  of  the  contracted 

lapse  of  this  radical  letter  in  order  to  obtain  tlie  Pliopnician  form  of  Pl^^- 
In  foTOur  of  the  assimilation  I  can  only  refer  to  No.  10,  and  point  out  that  in 
that  legend,  at  anj  rate,  the  word  beiatf  preceding  a  proper  name,  is  appa- 
rently of  the  same  class  as  danat  and  shakhat ;  and  tliat  Beth  or  BeH,  "  a 
houKC,"  offers,  therefore,  a  Tery  insufficient  explanation. 

*^  Dr.  Levy,  I  find,  has  already  recognized  this  reading  in  his  FhQnizische 
Studien,  part  ii.  p.  24. 

"  The  penultimate  letter  in  thii  name  would  seem,  however,  to  be  a  Vtm,  \ 
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form  of  Arbil,  as  iu  Nos.  1  and  12.  The  only  real  difficulty  in  this 
bilingual  legend  relates  to  the  second  word,  which  is  given  in 
Pboenieian  as  l^M^D,  and  if  it  be  a  proper  name,  must  answer  to 

tbe  Cuneiform  T   -AJHf-    ^  r7*       Now,  the  first  question  to  be 

asked  is.  do  these  two  forms  really  correspond  ?  and  to  this  I  am 
unable  to  give  a  positive  answer.  On  the  one  band,  it  may  seem 
strange  that  the  junior  partner  in  a  property  should  be  named  in 
the  docket,  since,  alrhough  entered  as  a  matter  of  form  in  the  actual 
conveyance  at  the  head  of  the  deed,  he  is  passed  over  in  the  sub- 
sequent penalty  clause  as  unimportant ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  possible  explanation  that  I  can  suggest  for  Itr^NHD)  placed 
as  it  is  on  the  margin  of  the  tablet,  immediately  under  the  name  of 
the  principal  owner,  except  that  it  represents  the  name  of  the 
second  or  joint  owner.     If  this  assimilation,  then,  be  admitted,  the 

wgn   -4^»Tr   niust  have,  amongst  its  many  values,  the  power  of 

ID,  sar^  and  the  vernacular  name  of  the  "  great  goddess,"  repre- 
sented by  the  sign  XV,  must  be  positively  IC^i^,  Asha.     There  is 

no  other  evidence,  that  I  am  aware  of,  connecting   .4^»H-   ^ith 

the  sound  of  sar  or  sir,  nor  am  I  at  all  sure  what  may  be  the 
meaning  of  such  a  word  prefixed  to  the  name  of  a  god.     That  the 

sign   ^^»   however,    equivalent   in    numbers   to    15,  does   here 

represent  the  name  of  the  great  goddess,  is  rendered  certain  by  the 
orthography  employed  on  other  tablets,  where  the  same  name  is 

written  with  the  determinative  of  a  god,  ^*^^',  between    -A»H- 

and   ^^. 

With  regard  to  the  etymology  of  these  namos,  1  can  only  suggest 
for  Paqa  ana  Arha-il  the  meaning  of  *'go  forth  to  Arbil."  or  per- 
haps "proclaim  to  Arbil"  (Paqa  being  imperative  of  p9i3 ;  com- 
pare ^'p^'^,  Dan.  iii.  26) ;  and  for  Sir-Asha,  the  poirsible  meaning 
of  "Slave  of  Asha,"  Sir  being  a  contraction  for  TD^^,  from  "1DN, 

"  to  bind ;"  but  I  admit  that  I  have  no  other  authority  for  the 


rather  than  a  yorf,  according  to  the  numismatic  Hebrew  alpliubet  given  by 
Gesenius  (Mon.  Phoen.  vol.  ii.  pi.  3),  and  in  that  case  we  must  suppose  the 
name  to  have  been  pronounced  Arba-ul,  the  same  change  of  vowels  taking 
place  as  in  UrsaHma  for  Jerusalem,  and  Shemrun  for  Samirin  (Samaria). 
Another  instance  of  the  substitution  of  the  1  for  the  ^  may  be  observed  in 
the  orthography  of  the  Phoenician  dual  form  p^JD  for  J*30  ("  two  maunds")» 
in  the  legend  on  the  Lion  Weight,  No.  4,  where,  moreover,  in  the  reading  on 
the  base,  the  exact  form  is  used  for  the  Vem,  which  we  have  in  this  transcript 
of  the  name  of  Arba-il,     ^ 
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emplojrment  of  ^^4^  as  a  Turanian  root,  either  with  this  sense 
or  sound." 

No.  15. 

■ 

The  tablet  from  which  these  names  are  copied  is  a  mere  frag- 
ment, of  Babylonian  origin,  and  probably  dating  from  the  time  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  It  seems  to  record  a  money  contract  very  much 
in  the  same  terms  as  were  current  in  Assyria,  but  it  furnishes  no 
means  of  bilingual  comparison.  The  names,  indeed,  preceded  by 
the  word  nilJtf,  as  in  No.  7,  are  those  of  independent  witnesses, 
who  wore  probably  of  Phoenician  origin,  and  who  thus  preferred  to 

'7  Since  writing  thiB,  I  have  lighted  on  a  fragment  of  Tocabulary  amid  the 
debris  in  the  British  Museum,  which  has  suggested  an  explanation  for  the 

employment  of  -<^*TT"  as  equivalent  to  "ID*  The  Turanian  root  -^k^fr 
seems  to  have  signified  originally  "  to  swell,"  and  to  have  been  thus  equivalent 

to  the  Semitic  roots  IHj  (Cun.     ^"^f      ^*^*"  |     ►i^  j  )      and   '^l^^ 

(Cun.     fcTT    If    ^II  T)'      I  have  long  been  aware  of  the  employment 

of  the    root   in  the    first-named    capacity,  in    representing  the    name   of 

T    *"*"  I     »"THF    •^^nr    II '    ^hich  I  always  maintained  to  be  identical 

with  Nabu-n<ihidt  or  Nabonidus,  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Hincks  and  Mons.  Oppert 
(see  my  paper  on  the  Orthography  of  some  of  the  later  Royal  Names  of 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  History,  in  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal  for 

1855) ;  but  this  reading  of  J  -^4f   K  V?    ^^^  Kf  1<"1D  is  the  first  example 

that  I  have  observed  of  the  use  of  -^A^fT*  •  iu  a  proper  name  for  the  alternative 
root  1l«^tt^.  The  Hebrew  Ih^tt^,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  cognate  both  with 
IMfe*  and   "1^D>  80  that  the  employment  of  the  Phoenician  D   need  not 

surprise  us.  With  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  Accadian  root  -^^^fr-) 
it  would  seem  to  have  its  normal  power  of  im  in  the  name  T  ^^^^T  >"T^^ 
•^TT  U^'  ^hich  is  given  by  Abydenus  as  Na/3ovvi?oxof,  for  Nahu-imduk ; 
but  in  the  voca|;>ulary,  where  it  is  explained  by  fcjT  Tl  >^f TT>  the 
Accadian  colunm  seems  to  have  the  reading  of  T—  ^uut,  Mir  (and  so  the 
God  of  the  air,    >->-[     .^»||-,    i.  *.,   "  the  glorious  god,"   is  named  in 

Accadian    j—    ^jpf    J—    ^fff?    Mir-mir).     I  should  propose  now  to  read 

the  name  of  J  •^^•fj-  \  yy  as  Saru-Asha,  and  to  translate  it  "  glory  of 
Asha"  as  Nahu-nahid,  or  Nahu-imduk,  is  "  Nebo  the  glorious."  Cuneifonii 
scholars  are  familiar  with  this  employment  of  one  Arcadian  sign  to  represent 
two  or  more  Semitic  roots,  corresponding  in  sense,  but  entirely  different  in 

sound,  as,  for  instance,  ^-^  for  ehas  and  bani,  "to  do  or  make  j"  /*"~ 
for  elad  and  hani^  "  to  beget ;"     >|r    for  Makan  and  sarak,  &c.,  &c. 
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be  recorded  in  their  vernacular  characters.  Thej  occur  at  the  end 
of  the  list  of  Babylonian  witnesses,  and  being  merely  scratched  on 
the  hard  clay,  are  altogether  of  too  uncertain  a  character  to  be 
worth  the  trouble  of  analyis.  After  each  of  the  names  is  the  word 
JVf  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  feminine  demonstrative  pronoun 
answering  to  the  Hebrew  r\^t,  so  that  each  line  reads,  '*  this  is  the 
attestation  of    .     .     .     ." 

Nos.  11  and  16. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  examine  these  two  legends  together,  as 
the  tablets  to  which  they' belong  are  of  the  same  class,  and  the 
inscriptions  help  to  explain  and  illustrate  each  other.  It  would 
seem  that  grain  assignmentb"  were  issued  in  Assyria  on  a  particular 
shield-shaped  piece  of  baked  clay,  quite  different  from  the  ordinary 
flat  or  bulging  tablet,  on  which  were  registered  deeds  of  sale,  loans, 
and  contracts.  At  any  rate,  most  of  the  documents  of  this  class 
that  I  have  found  are  recorded  upon  such  triangular  bits  of  clay, 
which  were,  moreover,  evidently  intended  to  be  suspended,  as  a 
hole  is  passed  through  them  at  the  upper  comers^  for  the  insertion 
of  a  string.  There  are  only  two  of  these  triangular  tablets  in  the 
Museum  which  bear  Phoenician  characters,  and  of  these,  the  one 
that  is  perfect  has  no  corresponding  Cuneiform,  while  of  the  second, 
which  had  a  Phoenician  text  on  one  side,  and  a  Cuneiform  text  on 
the  other,  but  one  small  comer  remains.  The  longer  inscription, 
No.  16,  is  divided  into  two  portions;  the  first  portion,  consisting 
of  two  lines,  is,  as  I  think,  a  simple  date,  recorded  in  the  usual 
Assyrian  fashion,  **  The  dth  of  Khaziran,  in  the  Eponymy  of  Sam 
Nerig ;''  but  this  rendering  is  not,  it  must  be  owned,  perfectly 
clear.  In  the  first  place,  the  number  5  would  seem  to  be  given 
twice  over  ;  that  is,  before  the  name  of  the  month,  under  the 
technical  form  of  the  letter  3,  as  in  No.  2  ;  and  after  the  name  of 
the  month,  under  the  ruder  figure  of  five  separate  strokes ;  and 
again,  the  name  of  Khaziran  is  spelt  with  a  Tsadi,  ^,  instead  of  the 
Zain,  t>  which  is  now  used  both  in  Syriac  and  Arabic.^     The 

^  It  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  Eastern  usage  to  issue  assignments  of 
grain  in  lieu  of  assessment  upon  the  formers  and  landed  proprietors,  these 
assignments  heing  made  payable  to  princes  of  the  blood,  or  officers  of  the 
courts  or  other  claimants  on  the  gOTcmment.  The  Tablets  II  and  16  are 
probably  assignmentfl  of  this  nature,  though  it  is  possible  they  may  be  mere 
acknowledgments  of  a  private  liability. 

**  The  derivation  or  Khaziran  has  never  been  at  all  satisfactorily  explained ; 
but  the  Pliocnician  orthography  which  is  here  employed  suggests  at  once  a 
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identificatioD,  howerer,  of  this  name,  p2tn>  ^i^^  the  ninth  month 
of  the  present  Syrian  calendar,  is  not,  I  think,  to  be  questioned, 
and  it  is,  thus,  a  source  of  great  disappointment  that  we  have  not 
the  Cuneiform  correspondent ;  since  we  could  with  that  aid  decide 
positirely  whether  the  Assyrian  year  commenced  at  the  vernal  or 
autumnal  equinox,  and  we  should  be  thus  able  to  attach  a  name  to 
each  of  the  twelve  signs  which  represent  the  Assyrian  months.  I 
believe,  myself,  that  Khaziran,  which  answers  to  Sivan  in  the 
Jewish  calender,  was  the  third  month  of  the  Assyrian  year,  and 
was  thus  represented  by  the  sign  ^J^^^^zi,  because,  firstly,  I  find 
that  the  assignments  and  sales  of  grain  recorded  on  the  tablets,  are 
usually  dated  from  the  first  three  months  of  the  calendar,  namely, 

^Hf*  ^1^*  *^^  t^^^^"^  ^^^  '^^  during  April,  May,  and  June, 
which  constitute  the  harvest  season  in  Mesopotamia ;  and  secondly, 
because  the  sign  of  the  second  month,  ^T^,  is  also  the  sign  for  a 
Bull,  answering  to  the  Taurus  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  T^Auravahir  of 
the  Persian  calendar  (where  Thura^  is  probably  the  same  word  as 
lavp  and  ^M\) ;  but  there  is,  on  the  other  hand — that  is,  in  favour 
of  the  year  commencing  with  the  autumnal  equinox — the  argument 
that  Tuhririf  which  is  the  first  month  of  the  present  Syrian 
calendar,  is  apparently  derived  from  the  verb  Nllt^  "to  begin  ;" 
while  the  sign  ^Qf?  which  represents  the  first  Assyrian  month, 
is  used,  perhaps,  as  a  monogram  for  this  same  root,  the  equivalents 
of  X^  ^yy  and  X^  y]  >^yyy  being  given  in  the  Bilingual 
Syllabary,  No.  256.*^     In  continuation,  it  is  of  much  interest  to 


connexion  with  the  root  "laH  or       -n"^ ?     "to  be  green,"  precisely  as  the 

preceding  month  was  named  Ziv  and  Jt/ar,  from  the  *'  brightness "  and 
"  bcautj  "  of  the  spring  flowers.     See  Gesenius,  in  vore,  IT- 

• 

*  Compare  line  56  of  the  Babylonian  text  of  the  Behistim  Ins.  witli  col. 
2,  Is.  61  and  62,  of  the  Persian  t-ext.  Mons.  Oppert,  however,  translates 
I'huravahar  simply  "  le  printempg  "  (Exped.  en  Mesopot.  p.  225),  and  takes 

no  notice  of  its  connexion  with  the  Assyrian    ^]?^ 

•*  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that     ^yy    ]j    ^^^^y   given  «w  an 

equivalent  of  ^Q>  may  not  answer  to  Mittf,  "  to  begin,"  but  may  rather 
correspond  with  ll^tO,  "  to  swell  or  exult,"  which  I  have  elsewhere  shown  to 
be  also  represented  by  -^^y^  i  for  the  general  use  of  ^|Hf  is  as  a  title 
of  honour  ("  the  noble,"  or  "  the  glorious"),  and  it  is  thus  equally  applicable 
to  a  **  noble  "  building  or  "  tower,"  as  in  the  name  of  Borsippa  ('*  the  tower 
of  the  ruler"),  or  to  a  "noble"  king  (Parakku,  the  Semitic  equivalent  of 

Ejpf  being  synonymoua  with    gEj^^y    j^fyy*  *arru),  or  to  a  class  of 
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find  the  Phoenician  word  D%  answering  to  the  Cuneiform  ^  j—  »^, 

or  »"^]M[  >^,  and  applied  to  the  offica  of  naming  the  year, 
or,  as  it  is  now  generally  called  hy  Assyrian  scholars,  "  the  office 
of  Eponym."  With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  word,  I  adhere 
to  my  proposed  derivation  from  nD/>  "  to  be  near,"  considering 

the  title  to  be  equivalent  to  the  modem  term  c^X«,  Mukarrib, 
in  preference  to  Dr.  Hincks*s  explanation  of  ''seer,"  which  he 
conjectures  to  have  been  given  from  the  officer  in  question  being 
required  to  see  the  new  moon,  and  thus  regulate  the  calendar. 

With  regard  to  the  name  of  the  Eponym,  I  confess  to  some 
uncertainty.  Saru-Nerlg  would  be  a  perfectly  legitimate  compound, 
formed  like  Saru-Asku  (No.  J 4),  and  signifying  "the  glory  of 
Nergal  ;"  but  no  such  title  as  T  -A^H-  ►^^^T  ^>^TT  ^^  found 
in  the  Canon,  or  in  the  supplementary  list  of  Eponyms  that  I  have 
collected  from  the  dated  tablets ;  nor  am  I  at  all  sure  as  to  the 
correct  reading  of  the  first  element  of  the  name,  the  initial  letter, 
which  I  have  given  as  Of  being  scarcely  legible,  and  the  second 
letter  being  perhaps  a  T,  instead  of  a  1,  for  the  two  characters  are 
hardly  distinguishable  in  the  ancient  Phoenician.  That  JSerig^ 
however^  is  the  second  element,  I  think  almost  certain,  and  I  am 
thus  led  to  suppose  the  corruption  of  the  genuine  form  Ner-gaX^ 
which  we  perceive  in  the  ^ k^cwripif^o^  of  Josephns,  and  in  the 
Neiig  of  the  Mendajan  books,  to  be  of  very  ancient  date.® 

We  now  come  to  the  essential  part  of  the  inscription,  where  we 
are  much  assisted  by  the  bilingual  fragment  No.  11.  I  read 
IOVd  ^2,  ^T  TU^>  Seoran  zi  bar  Mailed,  "  the  barley  of  the  son  of 
the  king  ;'*  and  I  compare  No.  11,  where  the  Phoenician  text  seems 
to  have  been  identical,  and  where  the  Cuneiform  has  "^ 


fcTT  ^gju  /< .  The  sign  '^  can  be  shown,  from  a  multitude 
of  examples,  to  be  a  determinative  of  cereals,  but  1  have  never 
found  any  direct  proof  as  to  the  distinction  of  the  different  sorts  of 
grain,  nor,  indeed,  am   I   able   to  give   with   any  certainty  the 

phonetic  reading  of  V"  ^-^,    V"  ^Sfff  *7^>   *°^    ^  K  V» 
though  I  believe  the   two   first  groups  to  be  equivalent  to  the 

Hebrew  words  D^CSH  and  DHytt^,  signifying  "wheat  "and  "barley;'* 

dlTine  beings    (H]0F    heing  also  a  special  name  for  the  "  spirits "  of  the 
earth). 

^  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  name  and  character  of  the  Assyrian  god, 
Ner-gal^  or  Mars,  see  my  Essay  on  the  Babylonian  Mythology,  Sect.  xi. 
(Rawlinson^s  Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  631). 
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and  the  third  group,  which  occurs  very  frequently  on  the  tablets.  I 
suspect  to  represent  "  rice." 

In  fragment  Xo.  11,  the  prince's  barley  is  to  be  furnished  by 
two  people— three  homers  by  one,  and  two  homers  and  a  fraction 
by  another ;  in  all,  five  homers  and  a  fraction.  In  No.  1 5  the  levy 
is  on  a  single  person,  Nabu-irlh-ani,  as  I  am  inclined  to  read  his 
name,  and  the  amount  to  be  furnished  is  stated  at  five  City  Mans 
and  seven  Ephahs  (f).  The  Phcenician  letters  ]3T3^  by.  indeed, 
are  perfectly  clear,  and  would  seem  to  represent  the  Assyrian  name 
Y  >->-Y  ^ffz  EYY  YJ  Sn"i  which  signifies  "  Nebo  magnifies 
me,"  though  the  omission  of  the  final  Yod  is  hardly  regular  ;  at  any 
rate,  whatever  the  exact  Cuneiform  orthography  may  be,  the  name 
is  certainly  that  of  the  person  upon  whom  the  prince's  barley  is 
levied,  and  the  amount  to  be  delivered  is  given  in  the  two  last  lines 
of  the  legend.  These  lines  seem  to  me  to  read  (VII)  3(V)  p^y  ID, 
which  I  suppose  to  be ''  five  Mans  of  the  cities  and  seven  Ephahs  ;" 
the  City  Man  (or  mana  iran)  being  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
Carchemish  Maund,  so  often  quoted  on  the  Museum  tablets.** 

•■  Dr.  Levy  has  transcribed  these  words  as  ]1!ty  ID  (Phopn.  Stud,  part  ii. 
p.  22)  ;  but  the  second  letter  of  tlie  last  word  Heems  to  me,  on  a  further 
examination  of  the  tablet,  to  be  unmistakably  a  yo<f ,  and  I  adhere,  therefore, 
to  the  reading  of  mana  iran^  though  unable  to  explain  the  expression  with 
any  certainty.  If  I  could  be  satisfied  with  Dr.  Levy's  explanation  of  the 
phrase  KpHl^  ^  3>  -S«  **  arqdy  which  occurs  on  so  many  of  the  Lion  weights 
in  the  British  Museum,  after  the  specification  of  the  number  of  mime,  as 
relating  to  a  standard  "  of  the  coimtry,"  comparing  arqd  with  the  Chaldee 
JiJplJiJ  (for  h^2^*1M),  then  the  expression  here  employed  of  mana  iran  for 
the  city  weight,  aa  opposed  to  the  country  weight,  would  be  quite  intelligible  ; 
but  there  is  no  trace  upon  the  tablets,  where  we  have  some  hundred  examples 
of  a  specification  of  weight,  of  any  distinction  between  a  city  and  a  country 
standard  ;  nor  do  I  think  that  the  corrupted  form  Kp1^i  ^^  ever  substituted 

for  h^2^*1l^  until  long  after  the  age  of  these  inscriptions.  I  suspect  myself  that 
the  Phoenician  Arqd  means  Assyria — indeed,  on  one  Lion  weight.  No.  9,  NplM 

is  actually  rendered  in  Cuneiform  by  <  >-,  the  usual  contraction  for  Asshur^ 
but  whether  the  term  in  question  was  a  recognized  Aramaic  title,  the  original  of 

the  modem      x*  x    (in  which  case  the  received  Arab  etymology  must  be 

rejected :  see  Joum.  Asiatiquo  for  April,  1839,  p.  298),  or  whether  it  was  a 
mere  local  designation  preserved  in  the  'Aprori|Vj)  (for  'Aprarijr^)  of  Strabo 
(lib.  xvi.  ineunte),  I  will  not  hazard  a  conjecture. 

Tliere  seem  to  have  been  three  standards  of  weight  commonly  employed  in 
Assyria — two  domestic,  and  one  of  foreign  origin,  llie  domestic  standards 
were  based  on  the  "royal"  Maund  and  the  "sacred"  Maund.  The  foreign 
standard  is  indicated  in  the  Cuneiform  text  by  "  the  manah  of  Carchemish  ;'* 
and  this  I  conjecture  to  be  the  VXy  ]0  of  the  present  Phoenician  legend, 

which  may  possibly  have  been  in  general  use  throughout  the  cities  of  Syria, 
and  have  thus  been  known  to  the  Phoenicians  by  the  collective  term  **  the 
dtiet,"  and  to  the  Assyrians  by  the  name  of  that  particular  Syrian  city  with 
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The  chief  argument  which  occurs  to  ine  against  this  reading  is, 
that  in  the  Cuneiform  the  term  of  Manoy    ^Y    ^"^Y»   ^s   never 

applied  to  grain.  Wheat  and  barley  are  measured  by  the  *"^]fc 
(which  I  suppose  to  be  the  homer ,  as  it  applies  equally  to  hind), 
and  by  fractional  parts  of  the   >-^T^  which   are  given  as  JL, 

dt,  and  St.**  At  any  rate,  whatever  may  be  the  standard 
employed,  the  five  strokes  in  the  last  line  but  one  indicate  the 
number  of  the  greater  weight,  and  the  seven  strokes  at  the  end  the 
number  of  the  lesser  weight,  which  was  represented  by  the  initial 
letter  2>  perhaps  for  /13,  Bath,  the  equivalent  of  the  £phah, 
though  applied  by  the  Jews  exclusively  to  the  mt^asure  of  liquids. 
I  now  give  the  translation  of  Nos.  11  and  16.     The  Cuneiform 

text  of  the  first  tablet  is  as  follows  : — "3  homers  upon , 

*'  2  homers  and  a  fraction  upon ;   in  all,  5  hom/r$  and  a 

"  fraction  of  barley,  to  be  delivered  to  the  king's  son,  &c.,  d^o/ 
Of  the  corresponding  Phoenician  text  the  only  words  that  remain 

are  "  Barley son  of  the  king 5  .  ,  .  .'*      The  full 

Phoenician  inscription  on  the  second  tablet  reads  as  follows : — 
"The  5th  of  the  month  Khaziran,  Saru-Nerig  being  Eponym. 
"  5  Mans  and  7  Ephahs  (city  weight)  of  barley  to  be  delivered  by 
*'  Nebo-irib-an  to  the  son  of  the  king,"  {lit,  "  of  the  son  of  the  king 
"  upon  Nebo-irilMin"), 

which  they  were  more  immediately  connected.  I  observe,  moreover,  that 
there  was  a  specific  weight  known  to  the  Tahnudists  as  the  HIS^D  ilJO 
(which  was  the  eighth  part  of  the  ^Hy^  §130,  Bava  kama,  fol.  90,  col.  2^  bo 
that  we  have  sufficient  authority  for  the  idiom  of  the  "  city  maund,"  though 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  older  and  later  weight  were  the  same. 

^  Upon  the  legal  tablets  land  and  grain  are  equally  measured  by  the 

1^9    and  this  measure  appears  to  have  been  of  3  standards,  which 

contained  respectively  10,  9,  and  8  subdivisions,  denominated  >— T-  There 
are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  relation  of  these  measures  to  our  own, 

but  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the   ^— I^   was  identical  with  the  Homer 

or  Cor  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  ^T  with  the  Ephak  or  Bath.  It  would 
also  seem  that  with  the  Phcenicians  the  ^  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  ID, 
as  with  the  Assyrians,  the  >— T    bore  to  the    ^    J^*     I  have  no  clue  to  the 

phonetic  reading  of  the  former,  but  t^I^  **^^  r"TT>  which  in  Syllabary 
No.  158,  are  identical,  are  both  sometimes  explained  by  Lagit,  which  I  suppose 
to  mean  "  a  measure  of  cApacity,"  being  a  cognate  term  with  3 />  a*  a  deriva- 
tive from  a  root  TO  or  JJ /,  '*  to  measure." 

I  will  only  add  that  \yy  ]D  niay  be  here  used  as  a  compound  word  in 
the  plural,  the  construction  being  literally  *'  city  maimds,"  instead  of  "  maimd 
of  the  cities  ;*'  for  on  the  weights,  wherever  the  noun  is  used  singly,  it  is 
written  ilJD)  n%andh. 
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No.  17. 

Thia  inscriptioo,  the  last,  a«  well  as  the  loDgest  of  the  series,  is, 
I  think,  too  imperfect  to  be  read.  I  have  merely  added  it  to  the 
series  of  biliogaal  legends  in  order  to  complete  the  collection,  and 
an  exercise  for  the  ingenuity  of  bolder  decipherers. 


In  continuation  of  these  bilingual  readings,  I  now  propose  to 
give  a  few  Phoenician  legends  from  bricks,  gems,  and  pottery,  which 
appear  to  represent  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  names  and  words,  and 
are  thus  of  some  importance  to  the  present  inquiry. 

No.  I. 

On  many  of  the  Nebuchadnezzar  bricks  found  at  Babylon  I 
have  observed  the  word  ^[^3?,  written  in  bold  and  clearly-marked 
Phcenician  characters.  The  forms  of  the  letters  so  nearly  corre- 
spond in  all  the  specimens  which  I  have  examined,  that  the  legend 
must,  I  think,  have  been  impressed  with  a  stamp  ;  and  in  this  case 
the  word,  or  words,  ought,  it  would  seem,  to  have  some  meaning  of 
general  application.  If,  then,  we  read  ^22h  zebinaJCf  in  one  word, 
we  might  translate  ''for  sale,**  deriving  the  term  from  the  root 
]3T,  "to  buy;"*  or,  if  we  took  the  initial  t  for  the  possessive 
pronoun  %  we  might  understand,  "of  the  builders,"  supposing 
banak  to  be  the  Babylonian  form  of  Uu,  and  remembering  that  it 
is  often  the  custom  in  the  East  to  assign  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
material  employed  in  building  to  the  workmen.  Several  other 
explanations  might  be  suggested,  such  as  the  name  of  an  evil  spirit 
(compare  Arabic    duJuj))    to  be  deprecated  by  this  address,*  or 


*  The  great  dillieulty  in  thia  word  is  to  explain  the  final  guttural.  If 
Semitic,  it  may  be  the  suffix  of  the  2nd  person  singular ;  or  poseiblj  it  may 
he  an  Accadian  post-position,  of  which  other  examples  occur.  In  illustration 
of  the  meaning  "  for  sale,"  we  may  also  remember  that  the  word  erne,  "  buy,'* 
has  been  found  on  many  objects  dug  up  at  Pompeii. 

'  So  at  the  present  day,  in  most  parts  of  the  East  builders  keep  up  a  low 
monotonous  chaunt,  interspersed  with  prayers,  wliilst  at  their  work,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  the  effect  of  scaring  awav  the  evil  spirits,  who  would  other- 
wise render  the  edifice  unlucky.  There  is  indeed  a  very  large  admixture  of 
superstition  and  *'  diablerie "  in  the  daily  obserrances  of  life  in  Persia  and 
Tiurkey,  which  is  quit«  unconnected  with  Mohamcdanism,  and  must  have 
descended,  I  think,  as  a  heritage  from  the  old  Magian  and  Chaldean  creeds. 
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the  mere  name  of  the  brick-moulder  ;  bat  nothing  can  be  ascer- 
tained with  certainty. 

No.  II. 

On  a  brick  of  Neriglisser's,  found  at  Babylon,  the  legend  upon 
which  I  published  in  the  British  Museum  Collection,  PI.  8,  No.  5, 
there  is  another  Phoenician  inscription,  not  less  difficult  of  explana- 
tion than  the  last.  If  the  first  five  characters  represent  a  name, 
they  may  possibly  be  read  as  ^!)/13J»  Kabu-tagil,  a  kindred  name 
with  Anu-taggil^  Hur-iaail,  &c..  and  signifying  ^'  attached  to 
Nebo ;"  but  the  third  and  fourth  characters  are  exceedingly 
doubtful,  and  perhaps  resemble  1!)  rather  than  JJl.  At  any  rate, 
they  are  too  uncertain  to  furnish  ground  for  etymological  specula- 
tion ;  and  to  add  to  our  difficulty,  the  two  concluding  letters  of  the 
legend  seem  to  be  reversed.  I  have  given  for  them  the  conjectural 
reading  of  j^t,  as  in  No.  15  of  the  bilingual  series  ;  but  neither  do 
the  forms*  of  the  letters  suit  particularly  well,  nor  is  the  sense  of 
"  this  "  required,  as  it  would  seem,  after  a  proper  name. 

No.  III. 

On  a  minute  fragment  of  a  tablet  in  the  British  Mnsenm  I  find 
the  letters  JIH^D  -  *•  •  -  ^iven  as  the  end  of  a  name,  and  I  can 
hardly  donbt,  therefore,  that  the  letters  belong  to  the  name  of 
rnp  "pD,  MelUk  Qarff  the  Melkarth,  or  Hercules  of  the  Phcenicians, 
which  was  preceded  probably  by  a  noun,  like  Abed  or  Ardu.  The 
use  of  the  PhoBnician  J,  instead  of  p,  in  the  word  /l*)p,  ''a  city,** 
may  be  compared  with  the  orthography  of  H^O  for  //  "j^  ^^^T* 
in  No.  12.  The  Cuneiform  equivalent  for  the  Phcenioian  Melkarth 
has  not  yet  been  discovered,  unless  it  be  ►►!  >t->  who  waa 
the  Hercules  of  Assyria. 

No.  IV. 

On  a  cylinder  seal  of  Babylonian  workmanship  which  I 
examined  at  Baghdad,  I  found  the  Phoenician  legend  ^!lJT)n, 
Ilur-lagcd.  Now,  this  is  certainly  a  Babylonian  or  Assyrian 
proper  name,  and  the  second  element  is  easily  identified  as  the 
word  5f^^][  ^JTT  or  ^>3s^  T^J,  "serving,"  or  "attached  to," 
which  is  so  often  found  in  composition  witb  the  name  of  a  god  ; 
but  I  am  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  deity  who  bore  the  title  of  Hur 
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or  Horus.  In  the  Proto-ChaldiBaa  le^nds  the  Moon  God,  who 
was  entitled  ''  Sin,**  in  Assyrian,  is  usually  represented  by  the 

group  >*-Y  ^2p^^  V^T '  *°*^  ^°  ^^^®  ^'^'^P  ^®  ™*y  ^ 
pretty  sure  that  the  sign  ^2^'^,  which  was  probably  the  only 
phonetic  character,  had  the  sound  of  ffur,  because  in  the  Syllabary, 
No.  276,  the  Accadian  equivalent  of  ^TTY==  »^TTT  ^®  given 
for  ^^^^^  ;  and  because  the  name  of  the  city  over  which  the 
Moon  God  presided,  and  which  was  accordingly  expressed  by  the 
group    ^J^*^  ^^«<      ^I^y>  '^^  ^Jso   repeatedly  rendered  by 

the  Phonetic  characters  ^TTT=  ^^TT^f*  *^®  original  of  the 
Scriptural  "tij^^  and  the  Greek  Oifpttj*  It  seems  very  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  form  7DDTI  may  be  the  Babylonian  reading  of 
the  name  Y  >*-Y  ^^^  ^ff*0  ^"  "»  which  was  borne  by  the 
Eponym  for  the  seventh  year  of  Tiglath-Pileser  II. 

It  is,  however,  possible  that  in,  or  Uonu,  may  represent  the 

Cuneiform  THHf  or  ^TTT—  E^TT  S*  ^^'cl*  ^a*  *  title  borne 
both  by  Anu,  and  by  Hercules,  (or  >*-Y  >f-),  aa  already  explained ; 
and  Hur-tctgdl  may  thus  stand  for  the  name  Y  >-TT  ^^ 
Sff^5][   ^nr,  which  I  have  discussed  at  length  under  No.  2.* 

•  For  a  full  account  of  the  "  Moon  Gk)d,"  the  Jfurki  of  the  primitiTe 
Babylonians,  and  the  Sin  of  the  Aftsjrians,  eee  Sect.  8  of  mj  Mytnologieal 
Essaj,  in  RawlinRon's  IlerodotuB,  toI.  i.  p.  614.  As  this  essay  was  written 
seven  years  ago,  it  may  be  understood  to  rt'quire  emendation  in  some  par> 
ticularsf  both  of  nomenclature  and  description,  the  result  of  a  continued 
inyestigation  of  tlie  old  mythology  ;  but  in  reference  to  "  the  Moon  God,** 
there  is  really  very  little  to  add  to  my  former  explanations. 

*  The  name  of  Hura*^  which,  as  I  have  already  explained,  is  in  many  of 
the  mythological  lif>t«,  attached  to  the  god  Anu^  when  represented  under*  the 

form  of  ^"^"T    tll>    ""*y  possibly  be  a  corruption  of  the  primitive  title 

which  the  god  also  bears  in  another  list,  of    ^T   >4HfT   ^TTT  l    <^cl  this 
latter  form  of  Su*ru  would  seem  to  be  identical  with  the  Vedic  SusravaSt 

W^Sfm^  and  the  Zend  Hvirava  ("  the  good  hearer'*),  a  cimous  parallelism 
being  thus  afforded  to  the  connexion  which  has  oflcn  been  remarked  between 

the  name  of  Cyrus  or  Kvpoc,  and  the  j  "■'^  j    IChtunit  of  Persian  romance 
(see  BoumouTs  Mem.  sur  les  Ins.  Cun.  de  Hamadan,  }>.  173). 

The  proofs  of  a  Vedic,  or  at  any  rate  an  Arian,  influence  on  the  early 
mythology  of  Babylonia,  which  these  comparative  lists  of  the  names  of  the 
gods  supply,  appear  to  me  to  be  of  the  very  highest  interest,  and  in  many 
cases  to  be  of  undoubted  authenticity.  For  instance,  in  a  list  of  the 
names  of  "  the  Sun,"  we  have  a  Turanian  group  which  is  thus  represented, 

►■^1      Hz     ^1      ^^|<*      '^^  which    is   explained  by   the    gloss    of 
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The  peculiar  form  of  He,  n^  which  is  used  for  the  initial  character 
of  Hur-taqal,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  employed  in  the  ortho- 
graphy of  yrni  for  y  ^yyy=  ^yy  -^^-^y*  >°  no.  2. 

^^^^.  w^-^^T  ^^  1  1 »  -^tfif/ra,  for  1*|"^  or  MiOpa.  Another  bompoimd 
monogram  in  the  same  list,  which  it  is  difficult  to  represent  typographically, 
is  explained  by    ^   ^     4^  ^T'  ^^^^^ ;  &nd  this  name  I  would  compare 

with  the  Sanscrit  fq<|4sl<f>  ^ho  in  Yedic  mythology  was  actually  "  the 

Sun/'  though  in  Persian  romance  his  solar  character  was  transferred,  as  it 
is  well  known,  to  his  sou  Yama,  under  the  name  of  Yimo-khtluuio  (or 
Jemshid),  son  of  Vivenghan.  That  this  latter  title,  also,  was  well  known 
to  the  Semites,  is  showu  by  Ibn  Wahshiya's  famous  book  on  Nabathsan 
agriculture,   where    Yamu-thaed,    or  Jemshid,  appears   under   the  form  of 

Yanbu-shddh   ( Jw)  yuu  )    as  the  name  of  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the 

Babylonian  religion,  in  allusion,  no  doubt,  to  the  ante-Zoroastrian  Monotheism 
of  the  Arians,  which  must  have  penetrated  to  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  at  a 
▼ery  early  date,  and  was  perhaps  blended  with  the  native  Polytheism. 

A  further  very  curious  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  Arian  etymologies 
goTemed  the  phonetic  system  of  the  i^ssyrians,  is  afforded  by  an  examination 
of  the  name  of  the  god  Hercules.   The  name  of  this  deity  is  usually  expressed  by 

the  signs  ^^"y  >t-*  which  signify,  as  I  now  think, "  the  great  or  noble  God," 
>r-  haying  the  double  power  of  bar  and  hum,  the  former  of  which  in  this  case 

must  represent  tlie  Sans.  ^^^»  Kurdish  farra.  Hind,  harra^  and  the  latter 

the  Sans.  #^^|,  Zend  maZy  Pers.  ly*,^'  It  is  probable  that  both  of  these 
phonetic  names  were  applied  to  the  god  by  different  tribes  or  nations  in 
Babylonia.  He  was  certainly  called  Maty  as  we  haye  ^^"  T  T^ET  tU 
in  one  list  given  as  an  equivalent  for  >^  or  >-T  Tw  j^  (whence  perhaps 
It^O,  the  son  of  Aram,  Qten.  x.  23),  and  therefore  his  title,  ►■^^y  >t->  was  used 
for  one  of  the  metals  (iron  ?),  in  the  same  way  perhaps  as  tj**^  is  used  in 

modem  Persian  for  "copper ;"  and  so  the  sign  ^[||j  >  which  was  probably  at  first 

the  picture  of  *' a  fish,*'  must  also,  I  think,  have  had  originally  the  phonetic  power 
of  ma«,  as  it  is  only  by  that  value  that  we  can  explain  its  representing,  Istly, 

JJ^  or  ^  t^\\f  Heb.  l^l  "a  fish;"  in  old  Pers.  (jwU,  from 
|!|^  (ss  in  the  Od-mdt-db  river,  so  called  from  the  fi(^re  of  *'  a  bidl "  and 
"  fish,"  sculptured  on  the  rock  at  its  source) ;  2ndly,  ^^yy  ^^  i,» 
H  b.  31;  in  old  Pers     ^j^^-^t  from  TTTT ;  and  3rdly,  "copper;"  Proto- 

Chaldsan    ^^   ^X^*\    >T">  tamlabar  (perhaps  the  original  of    cfT^)  i 

Assyr.   ^yy  ^]  ^|  |  |*  ^iparru;  Accad.  jy   >y-,  zabar ;  Arab,  ^^i^  ; 

(but  in  Persian,  as  before  observed,  ijt*^9  now  pronounced  mU), 

Whether  the  other  Proto-Chaldiean  name«  of  the  gods,  such  as  "  Oingir^^ 
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No.  V. 

The  cylinder  seal  hariiig  this  legend  is  of  reiy  fiur  woikman- 
sbip,  and  was  poichased  for  the  Britisli  Mnseom  from  Captain 
Fdix  Jones,  who  obtained  it  at  Babylon.  I  pn^pose  to  read  the 
legend,  Li  Akadi  bin  Bereg-herudy  mnd  zi  kaqarib  li  Hadad,  "  Of 
**  Akadi,  the  son  of  Bereg-bemd.  the  ennnch,  who  was  the  derotee 
of  Hadad.***    The  name  of  Akadi  often  oocnrs  in  tbe  inscriptions 

under  the  form  (written  phonetically)  of  Y  'V^  ^Sf  *"^'*"T 
w^TT  Yiyj.**  It  was  an  ethnic  title  originally/' the  A ccadian/ and 
came  to  be  used  as  a  proper  name,  forming  one  of  a  very  extensive 
class,  snch  as  ^  the  Assyrian^  ^  the  NincTite."  "*  the  Arbelite,"  "  the 
Babylonian,"  ''  the  Harranian,"  &c.  The  affiliation  is  here  rendered 
by  the  word  6t«,  instead  of  the  more  osoal  bar}  The  father's  name 

for  iMktar,  or  Teniu ;  MirHmir,  for  the  God  of  the  Air    {^^     '^4f )  ' 

Omthibir,  for  Herodsdis  HmbUkaga,  for  Cronoe  (>^y  ^]\  ^ITT^ 
Ac,  Ac,  Are  to  be  tnoed  to  Arian  eouroes,  I  hare  not  been  able  to  disoorer 
with  vnj  certjunt^.  The  names  for  the  Moon,  howerer,  Xhrnm-gu  and  Lawk-gu, 
•eem  to  admit  of  such  oompariaon ;  the  former,  Dmwm,  being  cognate  with 

the  Zend  Homa^  for  n\H  (^  pa«Bg  into  d,  as  in  dost,   **  a  hand,"  for 

^7^ ;    hada^  "  with,*'  for  ^9^,  Ac.,  &c)  ;  and  the  latter,  Lam,  or  Lmm  (for 

the  terminal  gutturals  are  probablT  mere  articlee),  being  allied  to  *'  Lunus"  and 
^  Luna,'*  so  that  the  whole  aeries  maj  be  connected  together.    The  Armenian 

name  for  **  the  Moon,'*  I  may  add,     ^"^"T    ^"^"    ^|  Sfli     Kkaldi,  belongs 

eridentlT  to  another  familj,  and  must  be  compared  with  the  Hungarian  Hold. 

*  I  hare  since  found  tnat  Dr.  Lerr  dirides  the  words  of  this  legend  some- 
what differentlj  (Phon.  Stud.  ii.  24)1  He  reads  ''Of  Akedban,  the  son  of 
Oebrudy  the  eimueh  who  was  priert  of  3£erod  ;**  but  I  hare  iierer  met  with 
an  J  names  at  all  resembling  Akedbam  or  Gebrudj  nor  do  I  think  that  such 
forms  would  be  in  accordanc  -  with  Assyrian  construction.  With  regard  to 
the  hitter  part  of  the  legend,  if  the  letter  which  is  third  in  line  four,  and 
second  in  hne  fire,  oould  be  proTed  to  be  a  D»  I  would  gratefully  accept  the 
amended  reading  of  muqrib  li  Merod  for  kaqarih  li  Hadad ;  but  I  hare  nerer 
seen  the  Mem  so  represented  in  any  other  legend,  and  I  hesitate,  therefore,  to 
follow  Br.  LeTj'*8  reading. 

**  The  monogram  signifying  "  Accad,"  which  is  usuaUy  employed  in  this 
name,  is  so  difficult  to  represent  typographically,  that  I  am  obUged  to  substi- 
tute the  phonetic  rendering. 

•  The  same  use  of  T^  instead  of  "l^  will  be  obserred  in  Nos.  viii., ' x.,  and 

xri.,  to  be  subsequently  examined.  The  form  of  Bin  was  not  entirely  unknown 
to  the  Assyrian,  as  we  haye  in  one  of  the  Bilingual  Usts  of  terms  of  relation- 
ship   ^   j     ^&»yYT      t^     HPF*'     bin-bini,  giyen   as  the  equiyalent  of 

^T~  ^T~  ^    ^.   "  a  grandson.*'    The  ordinary  Assyrian  terms  for  "  son," 

howeyer,  were  tt |  T£-Tu  ablu  (or  bal,  in  composition),  and  M  >£ljT» 
mtaru,  from  which  may  haye  come  the  Aramiean  bar. 
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I  read  doubtfully  as  Bereg-berud,  and  suppose  it  to  mean  "  Blessed 
of  Berud,"  or  *'  Berud  blesses/'  comparing  Berud  either  with  the 
Scriptural  *]l{>ilZl,  for  Merodach  (2  Kings  xx.  12)/  or  with  the 
Bar  Nimre  of  Harran,  mentioned  by  St.  James  of  Seruj  (Asseman. 
Bib.  Orient,  vol.  i.  p.  327),  T)2  and  "ID^  both  signifying  "  spotted 
as  a  pard."  Bereg  for  Berek  will  be  the  same  corruption  that  we 
have  already  seen  in  DJD  for  //  ^^  ^^^T  ^E'  '^^®  Cunei- 
form sign,  I  may  add,  which  represents  the  idea  of  "  blessing/'  is 
.^,  the  Semitic  equivalent  roots  being  3^0  and  "J"^^*  ^^^  ^^ 
is  thus  impossible,  when  the  letter  .^  is  used  alone,  to  distin- 
guish its  phonetic  reading.  In  general,  however,  ^YTT'^  o' 
>-TY.^,  ga  or  gi^  is  added  to  .^  to  indicate  the  root  H^O  ;   and 

.^JP[-  or    >^,  im  or  mu,  is    added   to  indicate  T)3.®      The 

next  word,  t^DID,  is,  of  course,  the  Hebrew  V'^'SO,  from  the  root 
UlOi  ''to  castrate."     The  Assyrian  phonetic  equivalent  seems  to  be 

in  doubt  as  to  the  Turanian  monogram  for  ''  a  eunuch.'*  The  fourth 
line  seems  to  read  zi  haqarib.  The  relative  ^T  is  certain,  but  I  am 
not  sure  of  haqarU>^  as  the  first  letter,  though  resembling  the  He  !1 
in  jnnn  and  IpjJIin,  is  not  quite  identical.  If  haqarib  be  the  true 
reading,  we  may  suppose  the  word  to  be  the  Hiphel  form  of  ^Ip,  or 
the  first  letter  may  possibly  be  the  Hebrew  article.  The  last  word 
of  the  inscription  is  apparently  the  name  of  a  God,  and  I  conjeo- 


7  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  last  element  of  this  name  maj  be  "n^S* 
instead  of  ^IH ;  the  second  character,  indeed,  resemUes  a  ^  fully  as  much 
as  a  "n*  and  the  Daleth  and  Beth  are  undistinguishable.  The  name  Burug' 
hekur  OD30")I1)  might  then  mean  "  the  splendour  of  the  morning" 
(oomp.  Chaldee  2I^J^3»  and  Heb.  "IDQ),.  but  this  is  a  mere  conjecture. 

•  4^  is  also  used  for  Birek,  "  a  knee/*  as  well  as  for  the  root  T*)^ 
**  to  bless."     Compare  the  Bilingual  phrases  : — 


<^   ^.   "j^.  ^W 


Where  the  Assyrian  reads  allaka  hirkai ;  la  anikha  thepai ;  "  I  haTe  made 
my  knees  to  more ;"  **  I  hare  not  rested  my  feet  /'    .^4  ^5?    answering  to 

WrA-ai,  *•  knees,"  and    ^►^    >^    to  *A«pai,  «  feet." 

VOL.  I. — [new  series.]  16 
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tore  the  deity  to  he  the  TTH  of  Scripture  and  Adad  of  Macrobios, 
though  I  know  not  his  Assyrian  represeotatiFe.'  The  style  of  the 
legend  is  very  similar  to  the  formula  which  is  generally  found  on 
Babylonian  cylinder  seals,  and  which  merely  records  the  name  of 
the  owner,  the  name  of  his  father,  and  the  name  of  his  guardian 
deity.  The  only  difference  is  that  here  we  have  the  additional 
title  of  HDID,  and  that  the  periphrasis  zi  haqarib  li  is  substituted 
for  the  ordinary  single  sign  >!!J^Y,  ardu,  "  the  slave  of."  *® 

No.  VI. 

This  is  a  legend  in  Himyaritic  characters,  upon  a  Babylonian 
cylinder  seal  obtained  by  Captain  F.  Jones  at  Annah  on  the 
Euphrates,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  included  in  the 
recent  collection  of  Himyaritic  inscriptions  published  by  the  British 
Museum,  pi.  xviii.  No.  39,  and  has  been  read  by  Mr.  Franks  as 
HJny  1^  T^^T  Dabrak  bin  ^Ar'd.  I  should,  however,  propose, 
myself,  to  read  HD^D  ^2^n3n2  1,  Di  Barkat-BU  Sand,  "  of 
Barkat-bil  the  Eunuch,"  comparing  the  legend  with  the  Phoenician 
inscription  No.  V  that  has  been  just  examined.  At  any  rate  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  initial  *T,  answering  to  the  Chaldee  ^1,  is 
used  either  as  a  preposition  or  a  pronoun,  to  denote  the  ownership 
of  the  seal,  this  mode  of  expression  being  universal  in  all  the 
cylinder  and  seal  legends ;  and  that  the  following  word  is  a  deriva- 
tive of  "Jin,  "  to  bless."  With  regard  to  the  name  itself,  Barak, 
or  Barkat,  may  possibly  be  used  alone,  and  the  following  word 
may  be  the  affiliative  term  Bin  as  regarded  by  Mr.  Franks ;  but  I 
should  prefer  to  join  the  two  words  together  in  one  name,  which 


*  See  Selden  de  Diis  Sjrls,  p.  102  sqq.,  for  a  full  dissertation  upon  Adad, 
wliich,  according  to  Macrobius,  signified  *'  one,"  and  was  a  title  of  the  sun's. 
Dr.  Levy,  as  I  have  before  observed,  reads  TID  instead  of  "nTT,  comparing 
the  Hebrew  "JTiO  (Jer.  L  2),  but  the  first  letter  of  the  name  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  fl  rather  than  a  D)  and  the  other  two  characters  are  to  all  appearance 
the  same  letter,  whether  that  letter  be  a  Daleth  or  Besh. 

*°  Dr.  Levy  can  hardly  be  right,  I  think,  in  supposing  that  a  eunuch  was 
"  Priest'*  of  MerodcMsh.  Except  in  connexion  with,  the  rites  of  the  "  Mother 
of  the  G-ods,"  I  doubt,  indeed,  if  eunuchs  were  ever  admitted  into  the  temples 
of  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  Whether  the  title  derived  from  ^*)p  be  muqrib 
or  haqariby  it  merely  indicates  *'  proximity,"  I  think,  in  the  sense  of  devotion  ; 
but  there  is  no  immediate  correspondent  in  Assyrian  with  which  the  word 
can  be  compared.    The  Cuneiform  sign  for  a  priest  (of  Froto-Chaldsan  origin) 

was   ^JTTy    which  was  pronounced  Patent  in  Babylonian,  and  had  probably 
another  phonetic  equivalent  in  Assyria. 
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"wonld  then  be  a  compoand  signifymg,  perhaps,  ^'the  blessing  of 
BeL**  At  any  rate  the  last  letter  of  the  first  line  can  hardly  be  a 
Nim.  It  resembles  a  PhcBnician  Zain  more  than  anything  else, 
bnt  ma3(  perhaps  be  a  Lamed}^  Whether  the  two  dots  after  *]13 
are  merely  a  sign  of  division^  or  represent  the  Himyaritic  TaUy  is 
of  no  great  conseqnence. 

The  reading  of  ^^D')D> ''  the  Ennuch/'  for  the  last  word  may 
be  thonght  very  bold,  but  the  first  and  third  letters  resemble  no 
character  of  the  known  Himyaritic  alphabet,  and  the  only  Semitic 
character  in  which  that  alphabet  is  deficient  is  the  Samech  ;  so  that 
I  venture  to  compare  the  word  with  the  title  of  Sarsd  used  in  the 
preceding  legend,  instead  of  adopting,  with  Mr.  Franks,  the  wholly 
unintelligible  patronymic  of  Sjni^.  Mr.  Franks's  hypothesis  that 
the  legend  on  this  cylinder  is  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  figures, 
seems  to  me  to  be  altogether  gratuitous.  The  figures,  no  doubt, 
are  of  good  Babylonian  workmanship,  and  can  hardly  be  later  than 
the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  B.C. ;  but  I  know  of  no  conclusive 
evidence  against  a  similar  antiquity  for  the  Himyaritic  character. 
On  the  contrary,  this  cylinder  may  be  held,  I  think,  to  establish 
that  antiquity  j  for  not  only  is  there  every  appearance  from  the 
arrangement  of  the  figures  and  letters  that  the  two  engravings  must 
have  been  executed  at  the  same  time,  but  the  style  of  the  legend 
is  also  of  the  Ante-AchsBmenian  period,  and  nnsuited,  as  I  think, 
to  any  later  age. 

No.  VII. 

The  legend  on  this  cylinder,  which  is  in  the  British  Musenm, 
and  comes  from  Babylon,  has  been  often  published  (Mem.  de  Tlnst 
tom.  xvii.  1,  pi.  iii.  No.  4,  p.  353 ;  and  Layard,  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  p.  606),  but  has  never  been  satisfactorily  read.  It  appears 
to  me,  however,  to  be  a  regularly  formed  Assjrrian  name,  I^Tnil^Dy 
PiUxt-akk'idin,  "*  Pilat-gives-a-brother,"  of  the  same  class  as  AsshvT' 
akh-idin  (or  Esar  Haddon),  Shamas-akh-idin,  and  many  others. 
The  only  difficulty  regards  the  name  of  Pilat,  which  is  not  found 
nnder  that  form  in  the  Assyrian  Pantheon.  Remembering,  how- 
ever, the  constant  confusion  of  the  labials,  I  would  suggest  that 


"  The  name  of  BWhet-Bctal^  ^3"J1D13,  i»  quoted  by  Dr.  Levy  from 
a  Nmnidian  inscription  (Phdn.  Stud.  iii.  64).  I  should  prefer,  however,  to 
read  this  name  as  Birket-Baz,  if  I  could  find  any  trace  of  the  worship  of  a 
god  named  Baz  by  the  AramsaoB  or  Arabs. 
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Pilat  is  for  BUat,  >^^  ^  ,  the  feminine  of  Bil,  "  a  Lord,"  and 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  Bi7Xt<9  or  Brj\Brf9,  the  same  word  occurring 
as  the  first  element  in  the  name  of  i:{Mtt^3^Zl,  though  the  Te'h  is 
there  substituted  for  the  Tau}* 

The  other  elements,  akh-vdiriy  require  no  comment. 

No.  VIII. 

The  seal  on  which  this  legend  is  found  is  of  the  Phcenician,  or 
perhaps  Arabian,  rather  than  the  Assyrian  type.  The  name  is 
distinctly  read  as  DD^O  ^1  ^SD!DJ1,  Tamihil  bar  Milhum. 
Tamik-il  means  probably  "  God  blesses,"  or  "  blest  of  God  ;"  the 
root  damak  or  tamah  (for  the  two  forms  are  hardly  distinguishable 
in  the  inscriptions),  giving  rise  to  a  vast  number  of  derivatives  in 
Assyrian,  thou<;h  it  is  unknown,  I  believe,  in  any  of  the  kindred 
languages.  The  Turanian  sign  which  represents  this  root  is 
/Y— -^I,  and  among  the  derivatives  (besides  the  immediate  verbal 

forms)  are  the  words  signifying  "  good  fortune  "  ( Jz!l^   ^^^T* 

iumki,  or  ^I^  MTT  '^11'  ^^M^\  the  common  epithet  of 
damqdt  {"  the  blessed  places "),  applied  to  the  holy  shrines  of 
Babylonia,  and  various  others  terms  of  kindred  meaning. 

The  name  of  DD/D,  Malcam  or  Milcom,  though  familiar  to  us 
from   its  frequent  employment   in  Scrij)tures,  is  hardly  Assyrian, 


"  Dr.  Levy  reads  this  name  ]"inn"^S)»  *nd  translates  it  "  son  of  the 
moming,"  supposing  Pal  to  be  the  Assjiian  Ty,  and  comparing  7*)n/l 
with  the  Hebrew  IHttf  (Ph5n.  Stud.  ii.  33).  I  know  of  no  Assyrian 
names,  however,  formed  like  the  Hebrew  *)nt2^"]Zl,  VD^3!1,  ^^^S*"1ZI, 
&c. ;   nor,  I  think,  would  the  word  for  "a  son"  be  pronounced  Pal  at  the 

oonunenccment  of  a  name,  but  rather  ahlu  (Cun.  ^►^T  felT)  j  whilst  the 
substitution  of  IH^  for  ITTJl  seems  exceedingly  far-fetched.  Pilot  is,  I 
have  little  doubt,  the  name  of  some  deity,  but  whether  it  may  really  stand  for 
Bilat,  as  suggested  in  the  text,  or  whether  it  may  refer  to  the  '*  Goddess  of 

life,"  >— <  ^^^  ^^^T^  •"^T»  ^''«<-^'^«.  where  Tila  answers  to  tlie 
Assyrian  term  Balath  or  Palaih  (comp.  Hebrew  root  ID/S)  or  /1/S),  "  to 
escape,"  or  "survive"),  or  whether  there  may  not  be  some  other  divine  title 
pronounced  PilcU  or  Palaty  the  Cuneiform  correspondent  of  which  has  not  yet 
been  recognized,  I  cannot  undertake  to  say. 

"  Dr.  Levy  (Phon.  Stud.  ii.  31)  reads  this  name  as  Themek-el,  "  God 
supports,"  from  the  Hebrew  root  ^DJl,  and  perhaps  this  is  a  better  deriva- 
tion than  from  damak,  "  to  bless,"  which,  if  it  existed  in  Hebrew,  would  be 
expressed  by  pDT-  I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  any  such  root  as  tamak, 
**  to  hold,"  or  "  support,"  is  in  use  in  Assyrian. 
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the  termiDation  in  D,  being  apparently  the  suffix  of  the  third  per- 
son plural,  which  was  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 


No.  IX. 

The  seal  impressed  with  this  legend,  and  which  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  Ireland,  a  relic,  it 
is  supposed,  of  the  old  Phcenician  colonists.  It  may  be  read 
Npi:j  P  nnn  IZy  Wau;  12  J^^J^'T^N  b.Li  Ohed-e^  bin  Sheb'at 
ohed  Mitit  bin  Zidqd,  "  belonging  to  Abdullah  the  son  of  Sheb*at, 
the  slave  of  Mitinta,  the  son  of  Zadek.^'  The  names  which  are 
thus  preserved  are  of  some  interest,  and  maybe  partially  illustrated 
from  the  Assyrian,  t^^t^,  or  Ela,  would  seem  to  be  a  particular 
divinity,  different  from  tbe  ordinary  ^^,  El  (Assyrian  ►■^T,  /^w), 
which  applies  as  a  generic  name  to  any  God.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
Cronos,  the  H\,  or  'I\o?,  of  the  Phceuicians,  and  the  >*^\  >--<j  or 
►►-Y  >-TT  ^YYY,  of  the  Assyrians,  to  which,  as  before  observed, 
I  would  propose  to  give  tbe  phonetic  value  of //m,  after  the'lXX^i'o? 
of  Damascius. 

SheVatt  again,  is  not  otherwise  known,  I  believe,  as  a  proper 
name,  but  may  be  explained  as  applying  to  the  "  seven  Planets." 
nnO^  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  Cuneiform  Y'  ^fljl  ^^^T^ 
^ESty  ►^-^T^  (*°  ^^®  genitive),  which  occurs  among  tbe  Syrian 
proper  names  in  the  wars  both  of  Tiglath  Pileser,  and  Sennacherib. 
It  signifies  merely  "the  gift  (of  the  Gods)",  and  may  be  compared 
with  the  iriM/ID  of  Scripture  (Ezra.  x.  43  ;  Nehem.  viii.  4, 
Ac,  &c.).  And  Zidqdy "  the  just,"  cognate  with  the  Scriptural  p'llX 
and  1iTp"72t)  is  also  met  with  in  the  inscriptions  under  the  double 
form  of  sr^yy   ^^]  ^\  \}  and  ^Jj^   ^^   ^|   |f " 


»*  In  the  Sennacherib  Annals  (col.  2, 1.  58),  Y  ^^YY  ►^-A  Y  ^  Yy, 
Zidqdf    is    mentioned    as    GoTemor    of   Ascalon ;     and    the    name    again 

occurs  under  the  form  of  |  ^|  |  ^  ^^-^j  >-|  |  y?  among  the 
witnesses  (for  the  most  part  Smans  and  Egyptians,  as  we  may  judge  from 

the  names  J  ^J  ^^yyy  »^>^[  5^^>  or  Sesonchis,  j  -^^  ^j  yy» 
or  Hormasis,  &c.)  to  a  deed  of  sale  which  was  executed  in  Nineveh,  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  by  Sharu-tib-dairi  (afterwards 
Governor  of  Zoan),  Atar-suru  and  his  wife  Amal-Suhalay  conveying  their 

Eroperty  in  a  certain  house  and  its  appurtenances  to  Zil-Aashur,  the  Egyptian 
iw  officer  or  judge.  It  is  quite  possible,  and  even  j)robiible,  that  these  two 
ZidqtU  were  the  same  person,  for  we  find  in  the  Annals  that  Zidqd,  the 
refractory  Governor  of  Ascalon,  was  removed  early  in  the  reign  of  Sennacherib 
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Alihongh  the  owner  of  this  seal  was  "  a  slave,"  he  probably  filled 
a  position  of  trust,  for  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  legal 
tablets  that  "  slaves,"  under  the  Assyrian  Empire,  were  allowed  to 
possess  property,  and  were  raised  to  high  situations,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  has  always  been  practised  in  Mahomedan  countries. 


No.  X. 

The  cylinder  which  bears  this  legend,  and  which  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  is  apparently  of  the  Achsmenian  period,  and  the 
etymology  of  the  names  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  inscrip- 
tion may  be  read,  I  think,  as  immK  13  JTl^lCnS)  DJin,  Khotam 
Farshandat  bar  Artadatan,  "  the  seal  of  Parshandat,  the  son  of 
Artadatan."  Farshandat  I  should  compare  with  the  t^/ll^lt^lE) 
of  Esther  is.  7,  "  given  to  Parshao,"  supposing  that  name  to  refer 
to  the  Bar-tarn  or  Hercules,  of  Armenian  tradition,  if  that  be  really 
a  genuine  title  and  not  a  corruption,  as  has  been  recently  suggest ed, 
of  the  Syrian  Bal-sJiamin,  "  Lord  of  Heaven,"  or  "  the  Sun.^  The 
other  name,  ''  Artadatan,"  would  seem  to  be  of  pure  Persian  ety- 
mology, being  compiled  of  Arta  the  intensitive  prefix,  and  a  verbal 
noun  from  the  voot  dd,  "  to  give  f^^  so  that  the  meaning  would  be 


to  Nineveh,  and  was  replaced  in  his  government  by  the  yerj  man,  Sharu-tib' 
dairif  who  sold  his  town  house  to  the  Egyptian  judge,  as  he  no  longer  pro- 
bably required  such  a  residence  after  his  appointment  to  Syria.  It  is  not,  of 
oourse,  in  our  power  to  determine  if  the  Zidqd  of  the  Sennacherib  Annals  can 
be  identified  with  the  man  whose  name  occurs  on  this  seal ;  but  there  is  some 
colour  lent  to  the  hypothesis  by  the  association  of  the  names  of  Miiinta  and 
Zidqd  in  the  account  of  Sennacherib's  Phoenician  campaign,  the  former  being 
6K)yemor  of  Ashdod,  while  the  latter  ruled  in  Ascalon,  and  the  two  very 
possibly,  therefore,  standing  in  the  relation  of  father  and  son,  though  the  fact 
IS  nowhere  stated. 

**  The  subject  of  Bar-Samj  or  Barp<r4fi<oc,  is  fully  discussed  in  Sect.  9  of 
my  Mythological  Essay.  See  Bawlinson's  Herodotus,  yoL  i.  p.  623.  Chwol- 
son  (Die  Ssabier,  toI.  i.  p.  373,  &c),  connects  Bctr-thamin  with  Badl'thamin, 
but  perhaps  the  Bar-thamin  of  Mos.  Ckor.  ii.  14,  may  be  different  from  the 
deified  hero,  Far-sham,  or  Bar-^ham,  mentioned  by  the  same  author  in  lib.  i. 
0.  14.  

'•  The  use  of  the  participle  tf  |f||,  ddtd,  in  these  names,  is  proof  positive 

that  the  seal  cannot  be  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  Persian  conquest  of  Babylon ; 
and  I  may  here  note  that  the  name  of  T17II)  BUdad^  in  Job,  a  kindred 
compound,  and  signifying  '*  Q-iyen  to  Bel,"  is  equally  deeisiye  as  to  the  age  of 
that  book.  All  tne  geographical  and  etymological  eyidence,  indeed,  which 
can  be  drawn  from  the  book  of  Job,  t^nds  to  assign  it  to  the  Achsmenian 

period,  the  land  of  y!|y  being  the     <^    |[|[^  y|    ^jj    of  the  inscriptions 
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almoflt  tbe  same  as  the  Zend,  Mazdd,  ^'  the  great  girer."  There  is 
much  difficahy,  however,  in  distinguishing  between  the  *T  and  the  ^ 
in  this  legend,  and  the  letters  which  I  hare  read  as  9  and  ^  are  not 
qnite  satisfactorily  determined.^^ 

The  legends  numbered  XI,  XII,  and  XIV  are  found  upon  seals 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  No.  XIII  is  a  name  engraved  on  a 
ScarabsBus  in  the  same  collection. 

No.  XI  I  Read  as  1210^,  Li  Mudabir,  and  I  compare  the 

name  with  the  Arabic  jS^,  Mudahhir,  "a  Governor"  or  "  Direc- 
tor "(from  J  J  or  IZTT,  "to  lead"  or  "guide"),  which  is  often 
used  as  an  honorary  title. 

No.  XII  may  be  read  '^TSch,  Li  Sar-gad,  the  name  being 
apparently  of  the  same  class  as  lySID  or  Y  -^JH-  ►■^^T  ^  W> 
which  I  have  examined  under  No.  14.  Sar-gad  probably  signifies 
"  of  glorious  fortune,**  or  **  (his)  fortune  exults ;"  Sar  being  a 
derivative  either  from  INtt?  or  TD  as  before  explained,  and  Gad, 
being  the  Scriptural  1^  (Is.  Ixv.  II),  which,  however,  although 
certainly  used  in  Hebrew  for  "  fortune,"  is  not,  as  far  as  my  know- 
ledge goes,  to  be  found  in  the  inscriptions.^^ 

Tbe  name  of  'hyv,  which  belonged  to  the  owner  of  the  Scara- 
bsBUS,  No.  XIII,  is  probably  cognate  with  the  Hebrew  'T^H^,  Saul^ 


(as  |!)2l  ifl   <     ^T    lY    ^TT)>    between  the  Jebel-Shamar  and  the  valley 

of  the  Euphrates,  and  tnus  extending  from  the  Sabeans  of  Idumsa  on  the  one 
side,  to  the  Chaldeans  of  Southern  Babylonia  on  the  other ;  and  the  Shuhites 

and  Temanitcs  being  the  Babjlonion  tribes  of     ^T  T     ^^4,   Sukhi,  and 

^»-TT  >^^  ^r-,  Damunuj  who  at  the  close  of  the  Assynan  Empire  were 
settled  along  the  outskirts  of  the  desert. 

^  Dr.  Levy  (Phon.  Stud.  ii.  40)  gives  these  names  as  ^/IT/TIH  wd 
TYTltnji*  -^rtadcdi  and  Oadshirty  but  there  is  nothing  in  his  remarks  which 
seems  to  me  to  lend  much  weisht  to  his  proposed  readings.  I  prefer,  at  any 
rate,  regarding  the  first  letter  of  the  first  name  as  a  Phe  rather  than  a  Oimel, 
and  the  letter  which  is  fourth  in  that  name,  and  last  in  the  second  mune, 
certainly  resembles  a  Nun  more  than  a  Jod, 

'^  It  must  be  evident  to  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions, and  especially  with  the  bilingual  tablets,  which  treat  to  a  great  extent 
of  demonology,  that  the  celebrated  verse  in  Isaiah  (Ixv.  II)  where  the  autho- 
rized version  renders  TJ/,  "  for  that  troop,"  and  ^^D />  "  unto  that  number," 
refers  in  reality  to  the  "  good  and  evil  spirits "  who  were  propitiated  and 
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and  "With  the  Cnneiform  J  >»iflf  >-y<y  ^JiJ  *^T»  ^^^^^  ^'^^ 
the  name  of  the  King  of  Hamath,  contemporarj  with  Shalmaneser  II., 
of  Assyria,  and  with  the  Biblical  Jehn  and  Ben-Hadad.  ^y^  and 
btWy  indeed,  in  Hebrew  are  kindred  roots^  and  in  Assyrian  the 
Ain  and  Ali/Bie  hardly  distinguishable. 

In  No.  XIV  the  name  nOHH,  Akhunuxh,  is  probably  for 
Akhi-^vuih,  '*  mother*s  brother,"  or  "  uncle,"  formed  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Hebrew  3NrTK,  Ahah,  which  is  literally  "  father's 
brother."  I  have  not  met,  however,  with  any  direct  Assyrian 
correspondent. 

No.  XV. 

The  impossibility  of  distinguishing  between  the  Eesh  and  the 
Daletk  renders  very  uncertain  the  explanation  of  this  legend  which 
is  found  on  a  seal  probably  of  Syrian  origin.  The  analogous  legend. 
No.  IV,  which  I  have  read  as  Hur-tagily  would  suggest,  indeed, 
the  reading  of  Li  ffur-daqCa  bar  HurMad,  the  name  of  Hur  or 


deprecated  by  the  Babylonians.  Spirits  or  genii  in  general  are  indicated  bj 
the  ideographic  signs  ^^Y  ^TTf»  ^^  ^^T  "^TT^^T'  ^^  TnyJ^T*^^!? 
or  bj  the  phonetic  terms  4^  ^Ty  ►i^T'  fh'edu  (comp.  Jjus)*  or 
^TTT—    Tr^    T*"u   vadukkUf  or   ^^T    >t-    ^|T»    lamassi,  or  perhaps 

^  ^*"HRff  >^T'  -^'w^A**  (comp.  It^ni  •AmJ,  ^ju^y  &c.);  but  the 
distinguishing  marks  for  "good"  and  "eTil,"  or  for  ** blessing"  and  "cursing," 
are  \T~"'^  ?  ^°^  ^®  former,  to  be  read  as  damiq  or  damquy  and  y  J  — TT^T 
for  the  latter,  to  bo  read  as  Zirn«  or  Umnu    (\T~     ^T"     or     >-^^<T 

^»![y-  ^).  Comp.  E.I.H.  Ins.  col.  9,  1.  38 ;  BeUino  Ins.  of  Neb. 
col.  2, 1.  2,  &c.,  Sic.y  &c.     It  follows,  then,  that  the  Hebrew  IJ/  will  answer 

to  the  Bab.     ^T— '^f>  ^^d  the  Hebrew  ^ych  to  the  Bab.     ^l-JTHf  ; 

and  it  is  thus  not  a  little  curious  that  the  latter  Hebrew  word,  for  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  find  a  suitable  etymology,  gives  us  the  exact  phonetic  reading 

of  ^T—    iff-    o'*  ^EBf    '^•tl      HPh'    Limni  (in  obUque  case).     I 


hardly  think  this  can  be  a  mere  coincidence,  and  yet,  if  tlie  Assyrian  word 
were  used  in  Isaiah  for  tiie  **  eril "  spirits,  it  is  didicult  to  understand  why 
it  should  not  be  used  for  the  "good"  spirits  as  well ;  and  there  is  certainly 
no  word  that  I  am  aware  of^  connected  with  the  Assyrian  demonology,  which 
At  aU  resembles  Gad  or  Ligad, 
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Horus  forailng  the  initial  element  in  both  the  names  ;  bat  in  this 
case  110  fitting  etymology  can  be  founds  as  it  seeros^o  me,  for  daqCa^ 
the  root  }^p"7  being  unknown  to  any  Semitic  language.  I  prefer, 
therefore,  reading  the  first  name  as  Htid  raqika,  '^  the  glory  of  the 
firmament  f  in,  for  the  Hebrew  "Tin,  being  equivalent  to  the 
Proto-Chaldsean  ^:^,  which  represents  any  derivative  from  the  root 
ini  "  to  swell,"  or  "  to  be  proud  f  and  the  second  element  being 
the  ordinary  word  iTp"),  "  the  expanse  of  Heaven,"  or  "  the  firma- 
ment." I  would  still,  however,  propose  to  read  the  secoad  name 
as  Hur-Vad,  "  the  slave  of  Horus,"  in  standing  for  the  god  of  that 
Dame,  and  lyU  being  by  metathesis  for  TQy,  "  a  slave,"  and  in  sub- 
stitution of  the  usual  Phcenician  contraction  into  *1I1|  Bod}^ 


No.  XVI. 

This  legend  occurs  on  a  seal  in  the  British  Museum,  which  is 
believed  to  have  been  found  in  Babylonia.  It  seems  to  read 
nO^T^  in  rrii^n  ?,  Li  Khananiah  bin  UdUakh.  Khananiah,  the 
Greek  'Ai/ai//av  ("  whom  God  has  graciously  given"),  is  a  well 
known  Semitic  name,  though  I  believe  it  has  never  yet  been  re- 
cognized in  a  PhcBuician  inscriptiun.  Y  11^  ijl^  ij^,  Khanunu^ 
for  \!\yn,  is  used  also  in  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions  as  the  name  of  a 


*•  Dr.  Levy,  I  see,  gives  this  same  reading  of  Hod-raJcia  (Ph5n.  Stud.  ii.  80), 
but  doubtfully ;  while  he  reads  Hod-had  instead  of  Hur-hady  deriving  the  last 
element  from  the  Heb.  ^^3,  and  translating  the  name  by  "  Pracht  ringsum,'* 
whatever  that  may  mean. 

Dr.  Levy,  also  (Phon.  Stud.  ii.  38),  gives  another  Phoenician  legend  from 
a  plate  of  Lajard's  (Culte  de  Mithra  36,  No.  3),  which  furnishes  us  with  a 
name,  analogous  to  that  of  Hod-rakia,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  in  the 
British  Museum  collection  the  Scarabseus  figured  by  Lajard,  but  the  legend 

would  seem  to  read  1DDD  TJil  /.  Li  Hud-kaspar^  and  T  should  conjecture 
the  name  to  mean  "  the  glory  of  Caspar."  It  is  true  that  we  have  no  evidence 
in  the  inscriptions  of  such  a  phonetic  name  attaching  to  any  of  the  gods, 

but  in   the   Nedim's  list  there  is  a  certain       py*)     which  seems  to  be 

>"^|     ^llll     If>    as  he  is  called    JL^U31      J^   »    "the  omniscient,"  or 

**  of  complete  intelligence,'*  and  this  may  possibly  be  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
Caspar  or  Oaspur^  which  has  been  prevalent  in  the  East  from  the  earliest 
times.  Dr.  Levy  reads  the  name  "  Rudu,  the  Scribey"  supposing  the  stroke 
after  the  fifth  letter  to  mark  a  division  between  the  words,  and  regarding 
pDD  as  a  title.  The  root  "IBD,  "  to  write,"  however,  was  certainly  unknown 
in  Assyrian,  and  I  should  prefer,  therefore,  if  Dr.  Levy's  division  of  the  words 
were  correct,  to  translate  "  the  glory  of  Sippara,"  comparing  "IBD  with  the 

Cuneiform  ^TT  ^\» 
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King  of  Oaza,  contomponury  with  Sargon,  though  the  root  is  mrelj 
or  ever  emploje^in  Assyrisn  phrases.  Of  the  etymology  of  DDHI, 
Udisakh,  I  cannot  speak  with  any  certainty,  since  it  does  not 
resemhle  either  a  Hebrew,  or  an  Assyrian,  compoand.  The  first 
element,  however,  probably  comes  from  HT,  "  to  praise,"  and  th» 

second  may  be  allied  with  the  Arabic  \js^  and  Assyrian  ^Y YT9 
the  whole  name  signifying  "  the  praise  of  the  liberal.'* 

No.  XVII. 

This  legend  is  found  on  a  seal  in  the  British  Musenm,  which  is 
to  all  appearance  of  Babylonian  manu&ctnre.  It  may  be  read,  I 
think,  as  ilDlZl  rW2^  ICf  22  ^,  Li  Nana'sha-lahshahu-birkat,  and 
the  name  may  be,  perhaps,  translated  "  whom  Nana  has  clothed 
with  blessings."  The  name,  at  any  rate,  of  the  goddess  Nana, 
>->-Y  ►^y  ^"^y  \\  i°  Cuneiform,  Nai/am  in  Greek,  and  •jlU, 
Nani,  in  Syriac,  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  the  last  word,  of  which 
the  final  letter  is  alone  doubtful,  is  certainly  a  derivative  from  "[1^ 
''to  bless."  What  the  other  words  may  be  is  more  uncertain. 
The  tt^  which  follows  Nana,  and  completes  the  first  line,  may  very 
well  be  the  relative,  which  was  extensively  used  in  the  Phoenician 
and  Hebrew,  as  well  as  in  the  Assyrian  (see  Ges.  Lex.  in  voce)^*  and 
the  next  werd  is  assuredly  a  verb ;  but  I  know  not  whether  the 
final  n  be  a  mere  feminine  termination  of  the  participle,  or  the 
suffix  of  the  third  person  masculine  singular  (in  Assyrian  ^  or  T  ), 
or  the  article  which  belongs  to  the  following  noun.  This  point, 
then,  I  leave  to  the  consideration  of  more  competent  scholars. 
I  have  not  met  with  any  exact  correspondent  of  the  name  in  the 
inscriptions,  but  it  is  formed  in  near  accordance  with  the  priuciples 
of  Assyrian  construction. 

No.  XVIII. 

Gesenios  gives  the  legend  of  ")DN")D,  Sar-asur,  from  an 
Assyrian  gem  in  the  Museum  of  the  Hague,  and  translates  "  Prin- 

^  It  would  seem,  however,  that     ^T^Iy^Jf  yy,    sakh^  and     ^TTy, 

sukh,  are  not  Semitic,  but  Turanian  roots,  answering  to  the  Assyrian  damiky 
**  to  be  fortunate,"  and  allied,  therefore,  in  all  probabUity,  with  the  old  Persian 

word  1^,  iukh,  "  auspicious,"  rather  than  with  the  Arabic  \^^*  sakhd, 

*•  Or  the  ttf  may  be  the  characteristic  of  the  Shaphel  conjugation, 
thalbash  being  constantly  used  in  the  inscriptions  for  "  clothing." 
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ceps  Osiridis."  I  do  not,  however,  exactly  uDderstand  this  phrase, 
nor  do  I  think  it  at  all  probable  that  the  worship  of  Osiris  shoold 
be  commemorated  on  an  Assyrian  seal.  I  should  rather  translate 
**  the  glory  of  Asshur/'  or  "  Asshur  is  glorious,"  supposing  "ID^DD 

to  be  the  PhcDnician  rendering  of  Y  -A  »H-  ^^Y  ^>^  W ;  and  com- 
paring the  name  with  the  compounds  KfJ^ID  (Cun.  Y  -A  4]-  ^  W  ) 
and  UID9  which  have  been  before  examined.  1D>  indeed,  will 
stand  for  'IVttj  (that  is,  ^  ^^  *^TTT»  P^^°®*^^  equivalent  of 
.^>>|[J-)  as  well  as  for  *^  ;  and  we  have  an  undoubted  example 
of  the  substitution  of  ^D^  for  the  God  Asshur  (►^Y  >-^W  or 
*)^lSfN)  in  the  ordinary  Scriptural   orthography  of   P^HIDN  for 

the  name  of  Esar-Haddon,  which  in  Assyrian  is  Asshur-akh-iddinay 
"  Asshur  has  given  a  brother." 

The  legends  XIX  and  XX  are  found  on  pieces  of  coarse 
pottery,  fragments  of  a  jar,  which  were  excavated  from  the  ruins 
of  Nimrud,  and  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  One  fragment 
seems  to  read    ]22b  JD2,  Biret  Libnariy  "  within  the  Lebanon," 

the  first  word  being  the  Cuneiform  ^^  ^HI  ®'  -A^^^  >--<Y<," 
which  has  no  immediate  correspondent  n  the  other  Semitic  languages, 
but  is  used  like  the  Hebrew  PB  and  Arabic  ^,  and  the  other 
being  the  well  known  geographical  name  which  in  the  Inscriptions 
is  usually  written  as  ^YYJ   ^^^Y  ^^^T>  IMmanOy  answering  to 

the  Hebrew  T^^nS    The  other  fragment  reads  as ]prWD , 

but  I  cannot  venture  on  an  explanation,  as  the  words  are  probably 
imperfect,  both  at  the  commencement  and  the  end. 

Before  concluding  my  notes  on  these  tablet  and  seal  legends,  I 
would  observe  that  they  are  among  the  most  ancient  specimens 
that  we   possess   of  Phoenician  writing.      I  should  select  as  the 


^  This  is  the  same  word  which  occurs  in  the  BabjIoniBn  transcript  at 
Behistun,  line  8,  as  equiyalent  to  the  Persian  atUara,  **  within.**  Mens. 
Oppert  is  wrong  (£xp.  en  Meeopotamie,  liv.  ii.  p.  203)  in  identifying  the 

letter  ^Tl  I T,  which  occurs  in  the  word  in  question,  with  either  the  Assyrian 

^4^^Y    or  ^.A^^Y.      The  true  equivalent  in  the  Assyrian  alphabet  is 

fc|  TY,    which,  again,  as  has  been  often  shown,  interchanges  with    ^JlT, 
and  that  letter,  amongst  its  various  powers,  has  the  value  of  rit. 
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earliest  speciraens  of  all,  the  legends  on  the  larger  Lion  Weights  in 
the  British  Musenm,  one  of  which  is  clearly  dated  from  the  rei^n 
of  Tiglath  Pileser  II.  (b.c.  744-726)."  The  other  weights  bear 
the  royal  names  of  Shalmaneser,''  Sargon^  and  Sennacherib.  The 
clay  tablets,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  names  of  the  £pon3rms^ 
belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  reigns  of  Esar  Haddon  and  Asshur- 
bani-pal.  The  cylinder  seals  and  scarabsei  may  extend  over  a 
couple. of  centuries,  ranging  probably  from  B.C.  70b  to  B.C.  500. 
One,  at  any  rate,  No.  X,  can  be  positively  assigned,  through  the 
evidence  of  the  workmanship,  the  form  of  writing,  and  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  names,  to  as  late  a  period  as  the  Persian  Empire. 

It  is  not  probable,  I  think,  that  the  Phoenician  character  was 
employed,  or  was  generally  known,  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia, 
synchronously  with  the  Cuneiform.  Syrian  artificers  may  have 
been  established  at  Nineveh.  We  know  that  officers  from  Carche- 
mish,  from  Samhala,  from  Arpad,  and  even  from  Damascus,  served 
the  office  of  Eponym.  There  is  evidence,  indeed,  among  the  legal 
tablets,  of  the  settlement  both  of  Syrians  and  Egyptians,  as  house- 
holders and  farmers,  in  Assyria  ;^  and  with  these  iuimigrant  visitors, 
prubably,  arose  the  practice  of  using  Phcsnician  legends  on  their 
seals ;  while  the  dockets  on  the  clay  tablets  must  also,  as  it  seems 


^  The  bilingual  inscriptions  on  the  Lion  "Weights,  which  were  originally 
deciphered  by  Mr.  Norris,  and  which  have  been  more  recently  brought  before 
the  notice  of  the  public  in  IVIr.  Maddcn's  work  on  the  History  of  the  Jewish 
Coinage,  have  lately  undergone  a  very  strict  scrutiny  at  my  hands,  the  results 
of  which,  especially  in  reference  to  the  system  of  weights  in  use  amongst  the 
Assyrians,  will  be  given  in  the  continuation  of  this  paper  on  the  legal  tablets 
of  Nineveh. 

®  It  is  very  important  to  note  the  fact  of  so  many  of  these  weights  being 
dated  from  the  reign  of  Shalmaneser,  because  this  is  the  only  direct  evidence 
that  we  possess  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions,  of  the 
existence  of  the  king  of  that  name,  who  is  so  celebrated  in  the  Biblical  record. 
I  Bay  direct  evidence,  because,  although  there  were  other  kings  of  the  name 
of  Shalmaneser,  mentioned  in  documents  of  a  much  earlier  date,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  Lion  Weights  are  connected  in  a  continuous  chronological 
series,  and  that  the  Shalmaneser,  therefore,  whose  name  they  bear,  must  be 
the  king  who  intervened  between  Tiglath  Pileser  II.  and  Sargon. 

^  I  have  already  noticed  the  purchase  of  a  house  at  Nineveh  by  an 
Egyptian  law  officer,  and  I  may  hero  add,  that  in  a  certain  Assyrian  "table 
of  precedence,"  which  contains  a  list  of  all  the  offices  and  dignities  of  the 
empire  from  the  Tartan  downwards,  two  legal  functionaries  are  entered,  one 

Assyrian   and  the  other  Aranuean    (Ty     ^T      a.      >->->^     |yTw     and 

TI  ^T  A.  ^1^  ^T  I  f  Tt)>  thereby,  as  it  would  seem,  proving  that 
there  must  have  been  a  considerable  Arameean  population  residing  in  the 
Assyrian  capital 
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• 
to  me,  have  been  scratclied  or  incised  by  some  foreign  subordinate 
in  the  Registry  Office. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Phoenician  letters  were  certainly  not 
altogether  unknown  to  the  learned  Assyrians,  for  there  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  fragments  of  clay  tablets  among  the  Museum 
collection,  which,  when  complete,  must  have  borne  tabulated  lists 
of  the  Phcenician  alphabet,  and  which,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
from  the  mutilated  remains  now  alone  available  for  examination, 
gave  some  mystical  explanation  of  the  powers  and  properties  of 
the  different  characters. 

Through  what  means,  or  at  what  particular  time,  the  Cuneiform 
character  fell  into  disuse,  and  was  superseded  by  a  cursive  square 
character  of  the  Phoenician  type,  wo  are  unable  at  present  to  define 
with  auy  certainty.  The  latest  dated  tablets,  however,  belong  to 
the  reigns  of  Antiochus  and  Demetrius ;  and  as  a  great  political 
revolution  occurred  shortly  afterwards,  the  Greek  rule  in  Assyria 
and  Babylonia  being  supplanted  by  the  Parthian,  we  may  probably 
assign  to  that  epoch  the  extinction  of  Cuneiform  writing. 

A  square  character,  it  is  true,  must  have  been  long  previously 
known  in  Babylonia,  through  the  coins  of  the  Achsemenian  Satraps, 
and  it  was  from  this  character,  probably,  that  the  numismatic 
Bactrian  took  its  rise  in  the  third  century  b.c.,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  that  form  of  writing  ever  fairly  struck  root  in  the 
country  along  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The  only  specimens,  at 
any  rate,  which  now  exist,  are  in  a  cave  at  Amadia,  and  upon  the 
rock  at  Hoi  wan  ;  and  at  both  places  the  inscriptions  are  found  in 
connection  with  very  early  Parthian  sculptures.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting, on  many  accounts,  to  trace  the  successive  establishment 
of  the  various  later  forms  of  Semitic  writing  which  took  the  place  of 
the  Cuneiform.  The  Palmyrene,  the  Parthian  of  the  Bilingual  tablets, 
the  Chaldsean  of  the  Babylonian  Paterse,  the  Pehlevi,  the  early 
Estranghelo,  and  the  Sabsean  of  the  leaden  rolls  from  Abu  ^hadhr, 
are  all  more  or  less  connected,  and  several  of  these  alphabets  were 
in  use,  no  doubt,  at  the  same  time,  in  various  parts  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia.  A  full  comparative  table  of  all  such  alphabets  would 
be  very  important  to  the  palaeographer,  while  it  would  also  assist 
the  historical  student  in  showing  how  the  civilization  of  the  Cunei- 
form period  became  modi  tied  and  afi*ected  by  the  successive  intro- 
duction of  foreign  influences,  as  evidenced  by  the  modes  of  writing 
which  sevei^illy  accompanied  them,  until  the  heterogeneous  mixture 
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of  ignorance  and  knowledge,  of  philosophy  and  snpentition,  of 
empjricism  and  science,  which  prevailed  in  Bahylonia  daring  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity,  was  eventoally  swallowed  np  in  the 
overwhelming  energy  of  the  Arah  element^  and  the  impetuosity  of 
a  new-horn  and  proseljrtizing  &ith. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES. 


Note  4,  page  190.— On  a  farther  oomparison  of  the  texts  it  seems  almost 
certain  that  iadan  or  tetdami — ^for  hoth  orthographies  are  employed — most  be 
tbie  2nd  person  sing,  of  the  Aorist  of  Eal,  the  root  being  probably  danahy 
immediately  cognate  with  nadan  (as  XX^  iii  Hebrew  is  with    l/lj),  and 

being  thus  represented  by  the  same  Turanian  ideograph,    ^^T*      These 

tablets,  howerer,  which  contain  "  decrees,*'  as  it  would  seem,  rather  than  mere 
contracts,  addressed  by  the  Aha^  or  "  Judge,"  to  the  parties  who  come  before 
him  to  legalize  their  conyeyance  of  property,  are  very  difficult  to  render  in 
intelligible  English,  not  only  from  the  fi^&quent  employment  of  technical 
terms,  but  from  the  strange  grammatical  construction  in  which  the  conditions 
of  sale  and  barter  are  expressed.  The  two  words  tagahhi  and  ia^atthiri^  which 
I  have  quoted  from  the  decree  of  a  certain  princess,  the  daughter  of  the  last 
king  of  Assyria,  are  probably  the  2nd  person  sing.  fem.  of  the  Aorist  of  Piel, 
and  hardly  admit,  therefore,  of  direct  comparison  with  tadani. 

Page  207,  No.  5. — ^In  reference  to  the  possible  oomparison  of  the  second 
line  of  the  Phoenician  legend  on  this  tablet  with  the   Cuneiform  name 

I    >->"T<    ^^"JK    ^^1    it  may  be  of  importance  to  note  that  if  the  first . 
element  of  that  name  be  composed  of  a  double  ti    (^^TK) — as  appears  to  be 
the  case — the  phonetic  reading  will  probably  be  Igardt-nahidy  ^^T^  ^^T^> 

being  explained  in  the  bilingual  Tocabularies  by  ^^  ^T  T  |  ^^TT  IT  ^P 
as  some  part  of  "  a  ship."  The  Phoenician  letters,  then,  which  I  hare  doubt- 
fully read  as  zardd,  may  perhaps  belong  to  this  word  igardd  or  ufar&t ;  and 
the  second  element  of  the  name,  nahid,  may  have  been  broken  off  firom  the 
tablet,  which  is  here  imperfect. 


\  1^ 


^! 


i! 


t     ^ 


s. 


9^  "4 1^  fir  ^f^  y  •<  ^-tw  '^  ^ 
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Art.  X. — Translations  of  Three  Copper  Plate  Inscriptions  of 
the  Fburth  Century,  A.D.,  and  Notices  of  the  Chdlukya  and 
Ourjjara  Dynasties.  By  Professor  J.  Dowson,  Staff  College, 
Sandhurst. 

[Read  March  21,  1864.] 

In  the  year  1837,  Dr.  A.  Bum  transmitted  to  Mr.  James 
Prinsep,  then  Secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
transcripts  and  facsimiles  of  four  Copper  Plate  Inscriptions. 
"  These  plates,"  he  said,  "  were  found  in  the  town  of  Kaira, 
about  ten  years  ago.  The  river  Watrua  runs  close  to  the 
walls  on  the  north-west  side,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
covery, by  washing  down  the  walls  and  earth.  They  had  been 
handed  about  the  country  among  the  natives  for  translation, 
it  being  supposed  they  were  connected  with  some  deposit  of 
treasure.  At  last  they  were  brought  to  me  by  a  fakir,  of 
whom  I  purchased  them."  ^ 

These  plates  proved  to  be  of  great  archsoological  value,  for 
three  of  them  being  dated  both  in  words  and  figures,  they 
furnished  a  key  to  the  value  of  the  old  Sanskrit  numerals. 
Much  pleased  with  the  discovery  of  this  fact,  Mr.  Prinsep 
published  fac-similes  and  explanations  of  the  dates,^  and  fol- 
lowed up  the  clue  thus  placed  in  his  hands  with  characteristic 
ardour. 

In  October,  1838,  after  Mr.  Prinsep  had  left  India,  a  tran- 
script and  a  partial  translation  of  one  plate  was  published, 

'  Journal  Bcng.  As.  Soc.  toI.  vii.  p.  908.    Thomas's  Prinsep,  toL  i.  p.  262. 
'  Bcng.  J.  vol.  Tu.  p.  348.    Thomas,  toI.  ii.,  p.  70. 

TOL.  I.— [new  sbrieh].  17 
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and  in  the  following  month  a  complete  transcript  and  transla- 
tion of  another  was  issued.^ 

IJpon  Dr.  Bum  returning  home  he  presented  to  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  the  original  plates  of  three  of  these  inscrip- 
tions— those  referred  to  as  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  by  Mr.  Prinsep, — 
in  fact,  the  doubly  dated,  and  therefore  the  most  valuable  of 
the  series.  Fac-similes  of  the  three  plates  were  soon  after- 
wards lithographed :  but  no  one  having  up  to  the  present  time 
prepared  translations,  they  have  remained  impublished.  I 
now  propose  to  offer  transliterations  and  translations  of  the 
three  records. 

Of  the  three  inscriptions,  the  one  which  is  here  numbered 
^'2"  is  that  of  which  a  transcript  and  a  partial  translation  have 
been  already  published  as  above  stated ;  the  other  two  have 
received  no  notice  beyond  Mr.  Pnnsep's  explanation  of  their 
dates.  Much  confusion  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  the  refer- 
ences to  the  numbers  of  these  plates,  from  two  different  series 
of  numbers  having  been  employed  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  The  numbers  appended  to  the 
fieu^-similes  now  published  accord  entirely  with  the  numbers 
used  by  Mr.  Prinsep  in  his  first  paper,  that  on  the  dates  (voL 
vii.  p.  348).  The  translation  which  came  out  subsequently 
(ib.  p.  908),  and  which  is  said  to  be  of  "  No.  4,*'  is  in  reality 
"No.  2,"  and  that  at  p.  966,  which  is  called  "No.  1,"  ought 
to  have  been  numbered  "  4,"  for  it  had  not  been  noticed  in 
the  first  paper.  This  last,  moreover,  is  the  one  which  is 
absent  from  the  present  series. 

The  three  plates  now  published  were,  as  it  would  seem, 
found  together;  and  although  they  are  records  of  grants 
made  by  kings  of  different  dynasties,  they  appear  to  have  had 
a  common  object,  and  present  some  curious  points  of  similarity 
and  connection.  Their  dates  are  included  within  a  period  of 
fourteen  years  (Samvat  380  to  394),  and  they  are  grants  made, 
like  many  others,  for  the  due  performance  of  the  Bali,  Cham, 
Yaiswadeva,  Agnihotra,  and  the  five  great  sacrifices.  So  far, 
then,  they  are  in  agreement.  A  closer  examination  proves  a 
much  closer  identity  of  origin.     No.  1  is  a  grant  by  a  Cha- 

1  Benj.  J.  Yol.  Tii.  p.  908,  966.    Thomas,  yoL  i.  pp.  267,  263. 
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lukya  king,  Nos.  2  and  3  are  grants  of  a  Gurjjara  dynasty ; 
but  a  comparison  of  the  names  of  the  grantees  proves  them 
tabe  identical;^  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  grants 
were  made  by  two  contemporary  dynasties,  for  the  same 
purposes  and  to  the  same  individuals.  Further,  Nos.  2  and  3 
agree  word  for  word  throughout  excepting  only  in  the  dates 
and  in  the  names  and  other  particulars  of  the  grantees. 
From  death  or  some  other  reason  the  number  of  grantees  is 
considerably  reduced  in  the  later  docimient,  which  can  only^ 
be  looked  upon  as  a  cancel  of  the  original  grant.  No.  1  is 
the  latest  in  date,  and  is  a  palimpsest.  Traces  of  engraving  on 
the  backs  of  its  plates  are  visible,  and  many  of  the  letters  are 
legible,  but  no  complete  word  has  been  read  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  date.  The  original  record  has  been  so  hammered 
and  filed  as  to  leave  nothing  more  intelligible.  The  words 
Chatumnamti  (94),  Samvatsara,  Vaisdkha,  and  the  numerals 
7r  8B)  A.  394,  somewhat  differently  formed  from  those  in 
the  reproduced  record,  may  however  be  confidently  picked 
out.  Until  I  succeeded  in  making  out  the  date,  I  was  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the  first  copy  had  been  cancelled  with  the 
same  object  as  that  which  led  to  the  supersession  of  tho 
earlier  of  the  above  noticed  grants,  viz.,  a  change  in  the 
names  of  the  grantees.  It  is  just  possible,  but  scarcely  pro- 
bable, that  such  may  have  been  the  reason.  With  no  hint 
to  guide  us,  it  is  futile  to  form  any  conjectures  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  abrogation  of  the  first  document.  We  may  assume 
the  later  document  to  be  a  rectification  of  its  predecessor, 
but  such  rectification  may  have  been  rendered  necessary  by 
a  great  variety  of  reasons — from  the  blundering  of  a  con- 
veyancer or  engraver  to  the  death  of  a  king. 

Taking  these  documents  together,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
Chdlukya  and  Gurjjara  dynasties  favoured  the  same  individuals 
and  were  actuated  by  the  same  objects.  The  inference  may 
therefore  be  fairly  drawn  that  amity  existed  between  them, 
and  that  their  dominions  were  contiguous.     The  locality  of 

^  There  arc  some  variations  in  the  orthography  of  the  names— thuB,  the  T&rifurm 
of  one  is  douhtless  the  Tdpifura  of  the  other.  Such  uncertainty  in  the  spellii^  of 
Temacular  names  is  common  in  inscriptions. 
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the  lands  granted  is  sufficiently  dear.  The  town  of  Jambo- 
sara  (Jumbooseer)  is  mentioned  in  the  grants,  and  the  plates 
were  all  found  together  at  Kaira,  so  that  in  all  probability  the 
lands  were  near  these  towns,  most  probably  in  dose  contiguity 
to  the  former. 

Some  doubt  has  hitherto  been  felt  as  to  the  era  in  which 
these  plates  are  dated.^  Was  the  ''Samvatsara"  that  of 
yikramdditya  or  that  of  Ballabhi  ?  Between  these  two  eras 
there  is  a  period  of  374  years^  so  that  if  the  inscriptions  are 
dated  in  the  former  they  bdong  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  a.d.,  but  if  in  the  latter  they  will  come  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  The  grants  are  certainly 
contemporary,  so  that  to  decide  the  era  of  one  is  to  settle  that 
of  all.  This  may  be  satisfactorily  done  by  means  of  grant 
No.  1.  There  is  good  evidence,  as  will  be  presently  shown^ 
that  Pulakesl,  a  Chftlukya  monarch,  and  a  successor  of  the 
Jajra  Sinha  of  this  grant,  was  reigning  in  a.d.  489.  This 
&ct  puts  the  Ballabhi  era  entirely  aside. 

Grant  Wo.  1. — Chalukya  Dynasty. 

The  first  grant  was  made,  as  has  been  stated,  by  a  Chdlukya 
king,  and  is  the  earliest  of  that  dynasty  which  has  yet  com(> 
to  light.  The  history  of  this  dynasty  has  hitherto  been  almost 
the  exclusive  property  of  Mr.  Walter  Elliot,  of  the  Madras 
Civil  Service,  who  collected  some  himdreds  of  inscriptions- 
relating  to  the  dynasties  of  the  south,  transcripts  of  which  he 
deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  Society.^  The  historical  re- 
sults deducible  from  these  Inscriptions  he  published  in  a 
valuable  paper  printed  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  Journal.  Returning 
to'  India  he  still  prosecuted  his  researches,  and  in  1858  he 
put  forth  in  the  Madras  Journal  a  paper  of  "Numismatic 
Gleanings,"  which  contains  some  important  additions  to  the 
history  of  the  Ch&lukyas.  These  are  so  necessary  for  our 
present  purpose  that  no  apology  is  needed  for  transferring  to 
our  columns  that  portion  of  the  paper  which  relates  to  the 

*  See  Table  of  Inscriptions  in  the  Index  of  the  Jour,  of  the  Hen.  A.  S.  ^.  200. 

'  There  are  some  notices  of  the  Chalukvas  among  Mr.  Wathen's  Inscriptions, 
poblished  in  toIs.  ii.  iii.  iv.  and  t.  of  the  Journal ;  but  these  in  all  probability 
bad  come  under  the  notico  of  Mr.  Elliot  before  he  publiflhed  his  memoir^  Sec 
particularly  toI.  ii.  p.  380,  and  toI.  t.  p.  MS. 
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Oh&Iukyas  as  supplementary  to  Iiis  chief  paper  on  the  subject 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Society : — 

"Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  first  Chfilukya  in  the 
Dakhan  the  Pallavas  were  the  dominant  race.  In  the  reign 
of  Trilochana  Pallava,  an  invading  army,  headed  by  Jaya 
Sinha,  sumamed  Yijay&ditya  of  the  Ch&lukya-kula,  crossed 
the  Nerbudda,  but  fSailed  to  obtain  a  permanent  footing. 
Jaya  Sinha  seems  to  have  lost  his  life  in  the  attempt,  for  his 
queen,  then  pregnant,  is  described  as  flying  after  his  death 
and  taking  refuge  with  a  Brahmin  called  Vishnu  Somayftji, 
in  whose  house  she  gave  birth  to  a  son  named  Kija  Sinha^ 
who  subsequently  assumed  the  titles  of  Rana-r&ga  and  Vishnu 
Vardhana.  On  attaining  to  man's  estate,  he  renewed  the 
contest  with  the  Pallavas,  in  which  he  was  finally  successAil, 
cementing  his  power  by  a  marriage  with  a  princess  of  that 
race,  and  transmitting  the  kingdom  thus  founded  to  his 
posterity.  His  son  and  successor  was  named  Pulakesi,  and 
his  son  was  VijayMitya  II.  A  copper  ^daanam,  recording  a 
grant  made  by  Pulakest  which  bears  date  8.s.  411  or  a.d.  489, 
is  extant  in  the  British  Museum.  The  next  prince  was  Kirtti 
Varma,  who  left  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom,  Satyasraya, 
succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Kuntala-desa,  the  capital 
of  which  was  Kalyan,  a  city  still  existing  under  the  same 
name,  about  one  hundred  miles  west  and  a  little  north  of 
Hyderabad ;  while  the  younger,  Kubja  Vishnu  Vardhana  or 
Vishnu  Vardhana  the  Little,^  established  a  new  seat  for  him* 
self  in  Telingana  by  the  conquest  of  Vengipuram,  the  capital 
of  the  Vengi-desam,  which  comprised  the  districts  between 
the  Godavery  and  the  Krishna  below  the  Ghats.  This  event 
appears  to  have  taken  place  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  or  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century. 

"  The  two  families  ruled  over  the  whole  of  the  table-land 
between  the  Nerbudda  and  the  Krishna,  together  with  the 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  from  Ganjam  to  Nellore,  for  about 
five  centuries.*    The  power  of  the  Kaly&n  dynasty  was  sub- 

^  The  word  kubj'a  properly  signifies  "  crooked"  or  "  hunch-backed." 

3  Dating  from  the  first  conquest  of  BAja  Sinha,  the  whole  period  would  be 

seven  centuries ;  but  there  is  some  chronological  obscurity  about  the  earlier  princes 

•of  the  series  which  we  hope  to  dear  up  hereafter. 
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verted  for  a  time  in  the  end  of  the  ninth  or  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century,  and  the  emigrant  prince  or  his  son  succeeded 
by  marriage  in  a.d.  931  to  the  throne  of  Anhalw&ra  Pattan 
in  Guzeraty  which  his  descendants  occupied  with  great  glory 
till  A.D.  1145.^  But  in  a.d.  973  the  dynasty  of  E^aly&n  wa» 
restored  in  the  person  of  Tailapa  Deva,  and  ruled  with  greater 
splendour  than  before  till  its  extinction  in  a.d.  1189  by  Bijjala 
Deva,  the  foimder  of  the  Kalabhuriya  dynasty.^ 

**  The  jxmior  branch  extended  their  territories  northwards- 
from  Yengi  to  the  frontiers  of  Guttack,  and  ultimately  fixed 
iheir  capital  at  R&jamahendri,  the  modem  Kajahmundry. 
More  than  one  revolution  appears  to  have  occurred  in  the> 
course  of  their  history,  but  the  old  family  always  contrived  to 
regain  its  power,  until  the  kingdom  passed  by  marriage  to* 
B&jendraChola,  the  then  dominant  sovereign  of  Southern  India,, 
in  whose  person  the  power  of  the  Cholas  had  reached  its  zenith. 
Whether  the  acquisition  of  Telingana  was  due  entirely  to  in- 
heritance or  to  the  joint  influence  of  force  cemented  by  matri- 
monial alliance,  is  not  clear.  The  fact,  however,  is  certain, 
that  the  Chola  power  was  established  in  the  eastern  Chalukya 
territories  for  upwards  of  a  century  and  a  half,  and  has  left  per- 
manent traces  of  its  existence.  RSjendra  Chola  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Yikrama  Deva,  sumamed  Kulottunga  Chola.  On 
the  death  of  his  uncle  Vijay&ditya,  who  had  been  viceroy  of 
Yengi-desam,  the  king  deputed  his  son  R&ja  R&ja  to  assume 
the  office ;  but  after  holding  it  for  one  year,  a.d.  1078,  he  re- 
signed it  in  favour  of  his  younger  brother,  Yira  Deva  Chola,. 
who  assumed  the  title  of  Kulottunga  Chola.  His  grants  are 
found  in  great  numbers  from  a.d.  1079  up  to  the  year  1135, 
when  a  partial  restoration  of  the  Ch&lukya  line  appears  to  have 
taken  place,  and  they  maintained  a  feeble  and  divided  influence 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  country  fell 
under  the  sway  of  the  Kakatiya  dynasty  of  Warangal.' 

''To  assist  future  inquiries  in  assigning  the  coins  of  the 

^  Tod  Ann.  Rajasthan,  where  the  Anhalwara  family  is  styled  both  Solanki  and 
Chalukya,  pp.  80  and  97. 

•  Joum.  K.A.S.  Tol.  iv.,  p.  17 ;  and  Madras  Jonm.  Lit.  and  Sc.  toI.  vii- P-  209. 

'  The  earliest  inscription  of  the  Kakatiyas  that  has  been  met  in  Yeng^de^am^ 
now  the  Northern  Circars,  bears  date  a.d.  1175,  the  httest  1386. 
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Chftlukya  race  to  their  proper  authors,  a  list  of  the  sovereigns 
of  both  branches  is  subjoined : — 

1.  J&ya  Sinha,  Yijayftditya. 

2.  E&ja  Sinha,  Ba^  IULga»  Vishnu  Yardhana. 

3.  Vijayfilditya  IL  * 

4.  Pulakesi,  a.d.  489. 

5.  Klrtti  Varma  I. 

6.  Mangalisa. 

Kirtti  Yarma  had  two  sons,  of  whom  the  former,  Saty&sraya, 
succeeded  his  father  and  uncle  (who  seems  for  a  time  to  have 
usurped  his  rights)  as  the  representative  of  the  Ealy^  branch, 
and  from  him  that  line  has  been  called  the  Saty&sraya  Kula, 
while  the  latter  Yishnu  Yardhana  the  Little  (Kubja)  was  the 
founder  of  the  Rajahmundry  dynasty. 

WESTERN  LINE. 

7.  Saty^raya  began  to  reign  a.d.  609. 

8.  Amara. 

9.  Aditya. 

10.  Yikramftditya  I. 

11.  YinaylUiitya,  Yuddha  Malla,  began  to  reign  a.d.  680. 

12.  Yijay&ditya  III.  began  to  reign  a.d.  695. 

13.  Yikram&ditya  II.  began  to  reign  a.d.  733. 

14.  Kirtti  Yarma  II. 

15.  Kirtti  Yarma  III.,  cousin  of  the  last,  a.d.  799. 

16.  Tailapa. 

17.  Bhima  R&ja. 

18.  Ayya  or  Kirtti  Yarma  lY. 

19.  Yijayaditya  lY. 

20.  Taila  Bhflpa  II.  or  Yikramfilditya  III.,  in  a.d.  973 

restored  the  monarchy  which  had  been  for  some  time 
usurped  by  the  Ratta  Kula.     He  died  a.d.  997. 

21.  Saty&sraya  II.  Irivi  Bhuj&nga  Deva,  a.d.  997. 

22.  Yikram&ditya  Y.  began  to  reign  about  a.d.  1008  (P) 

23.  Jaya  Sinha  Deva,  Jagadeka  Malla,  about  a.d.  1018  (P) 

24.  Someswara  Deva  I.,  Trailokya  Mallu,  Ahawa  Malla, 
about  A.D.  1040. 

25.  Someswara  Deva  II.,  Bhuneka  Malla,  a.d.  10S9,  expelled 
by  his  brother. 
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26.  Yikrain&ditya  VI.,  KfiU  Yikramay  Tribhuvana  MallBy  in 
A.D.  1076. 

27.  Someswara  Deva  m.,  BhMoka  Malla,  a.d.  1127. 

28.  Jagadeka  Malla,  a.d.  1138. 

29.  Taikpa  Deva  III.,  Trailokya  Malla,  a.d.  1160. 

30.  Someswara  Deva  lY.,  Tribhuvana  Malla,  a.d.  1182. 
Dethroned  by  Bijjala  Deva  of  the  E^alabhuriya  line. 

EASTERN  LINE. 

1.  Yishnu  Yardhana  II.,   or  Kubja  Yishnu  Yardhana, 
conquered  Yengi  a.d.  605. 

2.  Jaya  Sinha  I. 

3.  Indra  R&ja,  his  brother. 

4.  Yishnu  Yardhana  III. 

5.  Manga  Yuva  K&ja. 

6.  Jaya  Sinha  m.  \ 

7.  Kokkili.  |  Brothers. 

8.  Yishnu  Yardhana  lY.  ) 

9.  Yijay&ditya  I. 

10.  Yishnu  Yardhana  Y. 

11.  Karendra  Mriga  lUja. 

12.  Yishnu  Yardhana  YI.,  or  Kfili  Yishnu  Yardhana. 

13.  Yijay&ditya  II.,  or  Guna  Gundnka  Yijay&ditya,  con- 
quered Kalinga. 

14.  Ch&lukya  Bhtma  I.,  his  brother. 

15.  Yijaydditya  III.,  or  Kollabhiganda  Yijaya. 

16.  Amma  Raja. 

17.  YijayMitya  lY.,  or  Kandagachita  Yijaya. 

18.  Talapa.     Usurper. 

19.  Yikrarndditya  Y.,  the  son  of  a  brother  of  Amma  RSja  I. 

20.  Yuddha  Malla.^ 

21.  Raja  Bhlma  II. 

22.  Amma  RSja  II. 

23.  Dhan^ava.     Interregnum  of  twenty-seven  years. 

24.  Kirtti  Yarma,  son  of  Dhanflxnava. 

25.  Yimaldditya,  his  brother. 

26.  Raja  R&ja  Narendra. 

^  Some  accounts  make  Yaddha  Malla  the  son  and' successor  of  Talapa,  aud 
expelled  by  Vikramaditya  V. 
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27.  R&jendra  Chola. 

28.  Yikrama  Deva  Kulottnnga  Chola. 

29.  R&ja  Rftja  Chola,  viceroy  for  one  year. 

30.  Vtra   Deva   Eulottunga    Chola  or  Saptama  Yiahnu 
Yardhana.    Yiceroy  £5rom  a.d.  1079  to  1135. 

''  The  Ch&lukyas  were  of  lunar  race,  and  apparently  wor- 
shippers of  Yishnu.  The  fact  of  R&ja  Sinha  having  been 
educated  by  Yishnu  Bhatta  Somayaji,  a  Yaishnava  Brahmin, 
probably  tended  to  confirm  the  attachment  of  the  family  to 
tliis  creed.  Their  style  and  titles  are  as  follows :  Ch&lukya* 
kula ;  M&navyasa-gotra ;  H&riti-putra,  whose  royal  power 
was  the  gift  of  Kausika ;  nourished  by  the  seven  mothers ; 
worshipping  Sw&mi  Mahftsena;  having  the  boar  signet 
(l&nchhana)  the  gift  of  Bhagav&n  Nftrftyana.  The  insignia 
of  royalty  are  elsewhere  described  as  consisting  of 

The  white  canopy  SwetAtapatra. 

The  conch  shell  Sankha. 

The  naubat  Pancha-mahd-sabda. 

The  plough  ensign  Halaketana. 

The  drum  Dhakka. 

The  boar  signet  Yar&ha-l&nchhana. 

The  peacock  fan  Mayiira-pinchha. 

The  spear  or  mace  Kunta. 

The  throne  Sinh&sana. 

The  royal  arch  Makara-toranam. 

The  golden  sceptre    '  Eanaka-dandam. 

But  in  the  inscriptions  recorded  when  they  were  at  the  height 
of  their  power,  the  white  canopy,  the  boar  signet,  the  peacock 
fan,  the  royal  mace,  and  the  golden  sceptre  only  are  men- 
tioned. Of  these,  the  boar  ensign  was  the  most  celebrated, 
and  was  the  sjrmbol  invariably  represented  on  their  money 
and  on  their  seals,  sometimes  in  the  latter  accompanied  by  the 
conch  shell,  the  drum,  the  peacock  fan,  and  other  insignia  not 
enumerated  above,  as  a  lotus,  an  ankuf  or  elephant  goad, 
candelabra,  a  seat  or  stool  (?)  the  swastika  cross,  etc. ;  and  on 
those  of  later  date  a  sword.^ 

*  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  sword  was  ever  assumed  by  the  true  Ch&lukyas  or 
only  adopted  by  a  succeeding  d}iiasty. 
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*'  Considering  the  extent  and  long  duration  of  their  power 
it  is  extraordinary  that  their  coins  are  not  more  frequently 
met  with.  Those  represented  in  plate  I.  (thirty-four  in  num- 
ber) contain  the  whole  that  have  fallen  in  my  way  during  the 
twenty-five  years  that  I  have  been  inquiring  for  them.  I 
haye^  howevery  heard  of  several  specimens  which  have  not 
come  under  my  own  eye/' 

It  thus  appears  that  the  earliest  date  known  to  Mr.  Elliot 
was  that  of  Pulakesl  in  Saka  411  (a.d.  489).  This  date  was 
obtained  from  a  copper-plate  in  the  possession  of  Captain 
Jervis,  and  of  which  a  transcript  and  abstract  translation  was 
published  by  Mr.  Wathen  in  the  Society's  JoumaL^  This 
grant  and  the  inscription  from  Ye-ur  which  Mr.  Elliot  gives 
at  length^  are  the  most  important  of  his  authorities.  The 
latter  inscription  was  found  upon  an  upright  stone  in  a 
temple  at  Ye-ur  in  the  Nizam's  territories,  and  the  ge- 
nealogy it  contains  professes  to  have  been  copied  from  a 
copper  plate.  The  last  name  it  records  is  that  of  Tribhuvana 
Malla,  No.  26  in  the  above  list,  who  was  reigning  in  a.d. 
1076. 

Upon  the  above  authority,  the  rise  of  the  Ch&lukya  line 
has  hitherto  been  placed  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury ;  but  the  inscription  now  translated,  being  dated  in  394 
Samvat,  or  338  a.d.,  and  being  a  grant  made  by  the  third  of 
the  line,  the  origin  of  the  Chalukya  dynasty  must  be  referred 
to  the  very  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ, 
perhaps  even  it  may  be  carried  back  to  the  third  century. 

Jaya  Sinha,  the  first  named  in  this  grant,  is  always  recog- 
nized as  the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  The  grant  of  Pulakesi 
and  the  inscription  of  Ye-ur  both  declare  the  fact,  and  it  may 
be  considered  certain.  The  names  of  his  two  successors,  Buddha 
Varm&  (son),  and  Vijaya  BAj&  Sarwa  (grandson),  which  we 
find  in  this  grant,  have  not  been  met  with  in  any  other  record, 
unless  indeed  the  latter  can  be  identified  with  the  Yijaya- 
ditya  No.  3  of  Mr.  Elliot's  list.  The  date  of  this  grant 
being  338  a.d.  a  period  of  about  two  hundred  years  intervenes 
between  Jaya  Sinha  and  the  grant  of  Pulakesi  in  489,  and 

»  VoL  V.  343.  «  Vol.  iv.  38. 
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to  fill  up  this  period  Mr.  Elliot  gives  only  three  names, 
Polakesi  standing  fourth  in  the  list.  There  is  here  a  mani- 
fest deficiency ;  if  the  dates  are  right  other  names  must  haye 
intervened :  there  can  therefore  be  little  hesitation  about  in- 
troducing those  which  the  present  inscription  supplies.  The 
nearer  an  inscription  comes  in  point  of  time  to  the  facta 
which  it  records,  the  better  is  its  authority.  The  names  of 
unfortunate  or  unenterprising  kings  soon  fade  from  the 
memory,  and  among  a  people  so  devoid  of  the  true  historic 
feeling  as  the  Hindus,  they  easily  fall  into  utter  oblivion; 
Such  will  be  found  to  be  the  fact  as  we  proceed.  The  names 
of  Pulakesi  and  other  favourites  are  frequently  cited,  while 
others  are  as  frequently  passed  over.  Nor  is  this  all ;  the 
order  of  the  names  is  sometimes  found  inverted,  and  othei^ 
discrepancies  are  met  with  which  show  that  the  Chfilukyas 
were  but  poorly  informed  about  the  history  of  their  line. 

In  addition  to  the  inscriptions  above  noticed,  several  be- 
longing to  this  dynasty  have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society; 
The  earliest^  of  these  is  without  date,  but  the  character  in 
which  it  is  written  closely  resembles  that  of  our  plates,  and 
cannot  be  very  long  posterior  to  them.  The  names  also  in- 
dicate the  period  to  which  it  belongs.  R&j&  Srt  N&ga  Yar- 
dhana  makes  the  grant  which  the  inscription  records,  and  the 
genealogy  is  thus  stated : 

1  Kirtti  Varma  RajA. 


2  Pulakesi.  3  Jaya  Sinha. 


4  RAjA  Sri  N^ga  Vardhana. 

Even  thus  early  we  find  discrepancies.  According  to  Mr. 
Elliot's  table,  and  the  generally  received  genealogy,  Pulakesi 
was  the  father,  not  the, son,  of  Kirtti  Yarm&,  and  it  seems 
impossible  to  understand  this  error.  The  names  of  Jaya 
Sinha  and  of  his  son  NAga  Yardhana  also  present  great  diffi- 
culties.    Mr.  Elliot's  list  gives  us  Yishnu  Yardhana,  the 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  4. 
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founder  of  the  Eastern  line,  who  conquered  Yengi  In  a.d. 
605y  and  he  was  succeeded  by  a  Jaya  Sinha.  Could  it  be 
supposed  that  Vishnu  Yardhana  and  Nftga  Yardhana  were 
mere  variant  names  of  the  same  monarch,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  invert  this  order;  but  although  the  grant  is  in  all 
probability  inaccurate  as  to  the  relative  position  of  the 
grantor's  uncle  and  grandfather,  the  same  error  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  been  made  respecting  himself  and  his 
next  relative — it  is  utterly  incredible  that  the  name  of 
his  son  should  have  been  given  as  that  of  his  father.  The 
evidence  upon  which  Mr.  Elliot  has  placed  Jaya  Sinha 
after  Yishnu  Yardhana  does  not  appear;  it  was  no  doubt 
cogent,  and  the  result  ought  not  to  be  lightly  disturbed. 
The  alternatives,  then,  are  these — shall  the  names  of  Yishnu 
Yardhana  and  N&ga  Yardhana  be  assigned  to  the  same 
person,  and  the  name  of  Jaya  Sinha  be  placed  before 
him,  instead  of  after,  in  the  order  of  succession  ?  or 
shall  the  names  of  N&ga  Yardhana  and  Jaya  Sinha  be  intro- 
duced as  additions  to  Mr.  Elliot's  list?  In  favour  of  the 
former  there  is  nothing  but  the  partial  and  unsatisfactory 
resemblance  of  the  names.  Independent  of  what  has  been 
urged  against  the  first  alternative,  there  are  reasons  in  favour 
of  the  opposite  course  and  for  the  interpolation  of  the  names. 
The  date  of  the  inscription  now  published  is  338  a.d.,  and,  as 
above  stated,  the  character  in  which  it  is  written  and  that  of 
the  grant  under  discussion  are  very  similar.  This  should 
lead  us  to  place  the  two  as  near  together  in  point  of  time  as 
possible.  But  if  Naga  Yardhana  and  Yishnu  Yardhana 
were  names  of  the  same  monarch,  three  centuries  must  have 
passed  between  the  two  inscriptions,  for  Yishnu  Yardhana 
was  reigning  in  605  a.d.  This  is  a  longer  interval  than  the 
similarity  of  the  writing  would  seem  to  warrant.  Again,  the 
date  of  Pulakesi  is  489  a.d.,  and  Satyasraya,  who  stands  third 
after  him  in  the  list,  began  to  reign  in  609  a.d.,  thus  leaving 
a  period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  occupied  by  only 
two  names.  There  appears  also  to  have  been  some  interrup- 
tion of  the  regular  order  or  succession  about  this  time.  The 
evidence  then  is  all  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  the 
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names  of  Jaya  Sinha  and  Bftj&  Sri  N&ga  Yardhana  before 
the  name  of  Saty&sraya. 

Mr.  Elliot  has  already  noticed  the  great  power  of  Pulakesi 
and  the  alleged  extent  of  his  conquests.^  This  grant  of 
N&ga  Yardhana's  states  that  Pulakesi  *'  reconquered  his  own 
dominions,  and  (afterwards)  the  three  kingdoms  of  Chera, 
Ghola  and  Pandya;''  he  also  "gained  a  new  title  by  the 
defeat  of  Srtharsha,  lord  of  the  northern  countries/' 

The  grant  which  seems  to  come  next  in  order  of  time  is 
without  date.^  It  contains  only  three  names — Rana  Yikrama, 
his  son  Kirtti  Yarm&,  and  his  son  Yishnu  Yardhana.  The 
inscription  was  translated  by  Bal  G.  Shastree,  who  conceiTOS 
this  Rana  Yikrama  to  be  represented  by  Yikram&ditya  II., 
No.  18  of  the  list,  who  was  succeeded  by  a  Kirtti  Yarmft. 
K  this  were  correct,  the  name  of  Yishnu  Yardhana  would 
have  to  be  inserted  in  the  above  list,  between  the  two  Kirtti 
Yarm&s  (Nos.  14  and  15).  A  different  appropriation  of  the 
names,  however,  seems  preferable.  The  Shastree  indeed  hesi- 
tated greatly  in  his  identification,  observing  that  the  character 
in  which  the  grant  is  written  might  "make  it  two  or  three 
centuries  older  ;*'  to  which  observation  a  hearty  assent  may 
be  given.  The  loose  and  varying  nature  of  the  genealogies 
in  these  grants  has  already  been  commented  upon.  It  would 
seem,  indeed,  that  the  word  "  son  "  meant  nothing  more  than 
"  descendant '*  in  many  cases,  and  that  the  writers,  either 
from  ignorance,  or  from  utter  indifference  to  the  truth,  fre- 
quently confined  themselves  to  the  recital  of  some  of  the 
more  prominent  and  best-remembered  names.  The  writing  of 
the  document  shoiild  carry  it  back  as  far  as  possible.  It  may 
therefore  be  assign^)!  to  Yishnu  Yardhana,  the  foimder  of  the 
Eastern  line,  who  conquered  Yengl  in  a.d.  606.  His  father 
was  Kirtti  Yarmft,  as  stated  in  the  inscription,  but  to  find  a 
name  at  all  in  consonance  with  that  of  Bana  Yikrama  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  three  steps  to  Rana  B&ga,  No.  2  of  Mr. 
Elliot's  list,  and  to  get  at  this  name  the  renowned  and  often 
cited  Pulakesi  is  passed  over.  There  is  a  difficulty  about 
this,  but  a  solution  may  possibly  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
>  Journ.  iv.  p.  8.  *  Jounu  Boob.  B..\.S.  ii.  p.  1. 
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Ba^  Riga  was  known  also  under  the  names  of  R&ja  Sinha 
and  Vishnu  Yardhana.  The  latter  being  the  name  of  the 
author  of  the  grant  may  have  induced  him  to  single  out  and 
record  the  monarch  who  bore  the  same  name  as  himsalf. 

The  next  two  grants^  have  no  date,  but  their  place  in  the 
aeries  is  obvious.  They  give  the  names  of  four  kings  to 
whom  the  kingdom  descended  regularly  finom  father  to  son — 
Pulake^t,  Kirtti  Tarm&,  Satyasraya,  and  Yikramiditya.  The 
wording  of  the  genealogy  is  peculiar.  After  naming  **  Pula- 
kc«t  Vodlabha  the  ornament  of  the  race,''  it  goes  on:  ''his 
great  grsndaoo,  the  great  grandson  of  Kirtti  Yarmi,  the 
Moxrd  son  of  Sat3nbrayay  the  unconquerable  Tikram&ditym." 
Tlie  grants  are  made  by  the  wile  of  Chandr&ditya,  elder 
brother  of  this  Yikramjiditya,  bat  no  mention  is  made  of  his 
^^c^w  having  sat  upon  the  throne.  We  have  next  a  gnnt  by 
V^TJditra^*  who  dfidarcs  himsdf  to  be  the  son  c^  Yina- 
TJdiira.  !90ii  of  Yikramadit3niu  and  so  on  upwards  to  Palakesi, 
va  «sacf  ac^KMrdanoe  with  its  predecessor — in  het,  the  wording 
«f  the  tw^gnnts  is  lo  a  great  extent  identicaL  This  grant  is 
diied  Saka  6^7  va-Dl  705'  and  agrees  with  Mr.  EDiot's  table 
which  mak»  this  kir.g  to  ha^e  reigned  fiom  6^  to  7S3  xjl 
TW  {^>inis  in  thes^  i>eoKU$  az^  wxHthy  of  dfiiernxko.  H^er 
all  fiiecla;>e'  SstrjbTav^  to  !istv  caiaed  the  dile  <:i  Perrwh  swore 
Vt  hk  ^dc&is:  oe  Sri  Har^  YsrdhszaL  ksd  c^  the  n^rrshesz 
cvxaatrk^r*  a  vir^-cy  wriri  a  pi>FV5os»  iziscrtrCMEL  ascirilieid 
to  Palakci^i.  v^^  joso  >ccv^  ibe  azoeuj^iL  cfi  SfcinrafcxTa  cc 
Sarra  tsri.  aasi  ^v^>  ha«^  ^  less  tiue  to  ibf  hannz-  cc  t^ 


c^aiifiiesa^     T^is  is  uiccbfc  izBCs3iee  <£  uie 


►.*•  • 


mnns^rOKS  Tos^pseiK. 


^  t^  ^ASQ^cx  fc  tiK€r 


3XUISC  fttiiciurr  nc  tik 
*   ri  wf   dtirrvf 


=  J3fc.  V    *t 
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blonder  for  Sinhakiy  Ceylon.  The  vaunt  of  the  inscription 
must  doubtless  be  taken  with  a  very  considerable  deduction, 
but  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the  king's  knowledge  and 
ambition  extended  thus  far ;  perhaps  even  that  he  had  some 
intercourse  with  these  countries,  and  flattered  his  vanity  by 
stretching  some  complimentary  visit  or  present  into  a  proof  of 
homage  and  submission. 

The  next  reference  to  the  Ch&lukyas  is  made  in  a  grant  of 
the  Rftshtra  K(ita  dynasty,^  dated  1008  A.D.,  which  says  that 
Teilapa  of  the  Ch&lukya  race,  having  defeated  a  Bfishtra 
Kdta  king,  came  to  the  throne,  and  that  "  his  son  Saty&sraya 
became  after  him  the  master  of  the  earth."  This  confirms 
Mr.  Elliot's  statement  that  the  Rattas  gained  the  ascendancy 
for  a  time,  till  they  were  finally  reduced  to  subjection  by 
Teilapa."^  The  date  also  agrees,  as  Satyasraya  reigned  from 
997  to  1008  A.D.  This  grdnt  being  dated  in  1008  may  jus- 
tify, us  in  extending  his  reign  a  little  longer. 

There  are  two  other  grants^  of  a  later  period,  when  the 
power  of  the  Ch&lukyas  had  passed  away,  but  when  the  name 
of  the  dynasty  was  stiU  maintained  by  a  £ELmily  reigning  or 
pretending  to  reign  in  a  corner  of  the  old  kingdom.  These 
inscriptions  come  from  the  Konkan ;  one  is  dated  1182  Saka, 
or  1260  A.D.,  the  other  bears  no  date.  They  profess  to  belong 
to  the  Ch&lukya  family,  but  they  bear  none  of  the  charac- 
teristic marks  of  the  Gh&lukya  inscriptions.  The  family  is 
said  to  be  descended  from  Karna,  not  from  H&riti  like  the 
old  Ch&lukyas.  The  dated  inscription  gives  only  one  name, 
that  of  K&nwa-deva,  by  whose  minister  Kesava,  sumamed 
Mah&jani,  the  grant  was  made.  The  other  gives  the  names 
of  some  ''kings  of  this  dynasty  who  flourished  at  Sanga- 
meswar  (or  Someswar)  in  the  Konkan."  They  are  Karna,  his 
son  Yegutideva,  his  son  Somadeva,  who  ''  repaired  to  heaven, 
but  finding  a  vacuity  on  the  earth  returned  to  it.''  Lastly, 
his  son  Someswara,  who  made  the  grant. 

This  closes  the  record  of  the  remains  of  the  Ch&lukyas. 
If  the  facts  and  speculations  above  set  forth  are  correct,  the 

»  Joum.  Bomb.  R.A.S.,  i.,  210,  220.  «  Jonm.  vr^  11. 

*  Jonrn.  Bomb.  R. A.S.  u.  270 ;  iv.  106. 
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ftllowing  additions  and  alterations  must  be  made  in  the  first 
part  of  Mr.  Elliot's  Ust  so  often  referred  to.  The  lists  of  the 
Western  and  Eastern  Lines  remain  unchanged. 

1.  Jaya  Sinha,  Yijay&ditya. 

2.  Buddha  Yarm&. 

3.  Yijaya  BAjk  Sarwa,  338  a.d. 

4.  Sij&  Sinha,  Bai^a  Siga,  Yishnu  Yardhana. 

5.  Yijayftditya  11. 

6.  Pulakesl,  a.d.  489. 

7.  Klrtti  YarmA. 

8.  Mangali§a, 

9.  Jaya  Sinha. 

10.  Baj&  Srt  Naga  Yardhana. 
Additional  names  are  still  required  to  fill  up  the  interval 
between  No.  3  and  No  6. 

At  the  end  of  the  lists  the  foll(^¥ing  names  may  be  added 
of  kings  bearing  the  appellation  of  Ch&lukya  and  reigning  in 
the  Konkan.  It  is  unknown  whether  E&nwa  Deva,  whose 
date  is  given,  was  prior  or  subsequent  to  the  others.  Pos- 
sibly he  may  be  the  same  as  Karna. 

K&nwa  Deva,  1260  a.d.        Karna. 

Yetugideva. 

Somadeva. 

Someswara. 

2.  The  Gurjjara  Plates. 

These  two  plates  may,  for  all  practical  purposes  at  the 
present  day,  be  considered  duplicates.  The  earlier  is  dated 
15  Eartik  Samvat  380,  the  later,  K&rtik  full  moon  Samvat 
385,  and  as  before  observed  the  last  differs  from  the  first  only 
in  the  dates,  and  in  a  few  particulars  respecting  the  grantees. 
In  the  later  grant  the  grantees  are  reduced  iu  number,  and 
they  are  not  classified,  as  in  the  first  grant,  under  the  Yedas 
which  they  respectively  taught  and  studied;  but  the  dif- 
ferences are  so  trifiing  as  to  render  it  quite  imnecessary  to 
give  separate  transcripts  and  translations  of  both  documents. 
Where  they  differ  the  corresponding  passages  are  placed  in 
parallel  columns,  by  which  means  the  variations  will  be 
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readily  distinguished.  There  are  many  minor  differences  of 
orthography,  and  eaoh  document  has  a  series  of  stops  or 
divisions  in  certain  passages  which  are  not  found  in  the  ether. 
These  stops  have  all  been  introduced  into  the  transcript, 
which  may  be  considered  a  fair  copy  of  the  original  docu- 
ment as  drawn  from  two  independent  versions.  Whatever 
is  obscure  or  doubtful  in  one  has  been  supplied  from  the 
other;  but  no  alterations  or  emendations  have  been  made 
beyond  the  introduction  of  the  *,  which  is  always  absent  in 
the  originals. 

The  transcript  now  published  differs  occasionally  from  that 
which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal/  which  would  seem  to  have  been  rather  hastily  prer 
pared.  The  differences,  however,  are  but  of  slight  im- 
portance, and  the  only  one  deserving  notice  is  that  in  the 
title  of  the  grantor,  which  is  Prasanta  not  Prasanga-r&ga. 
His  name  Sridatta  Kusall  is  used  in  the  body  of  the  deed, 
but  his  assumed  title  Pras&nta  R&ga  is  employed  in  the  attes- 
tation at  the  end.  In  the  Bengal  transcript  the  title  has 
been  substituted  for  the  name  in  the  body  of  the  deed,  for 
which  the  original  gives  no  warrant.  There  the  name  is 
clearly  and  unequivocally  Sridatta  Kusali. 

"  The  original  of  this  grant,"  says  the  article  before  referred 
to,  ''is  in  the  character  of  the  fourth  line  of  the  alphabet  plates 
of  this  volume,  corresponding  with  that  ascertained  from  in- 
scriptions and  coins  to  have  been  in  use  in  Gujarat  at  the 
period  of  the  date  of  these  grants.  Their  antiquity  is  thus 
assured,  but  part  of  the  singularity  of  this  particular  one 
consists  in  the  style  of  the  eulogium  of  the  raj&  and  his 
ancestors  who  made  the  grant,  every  word  of  which  has  a 
double  meaning.  The  grant  is  in  Sanskrit  prose  upon  the 
model  of  the  Kadambariy  by  Bana  Bhatta,  and  has  be^i 
explained  and  commented  upon  at  length  by  the  Pandit 
Kamalak&nta,  who  regards  it  as  a  wonderful  composition. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  this  explanation  in  these  pages,  for 
the  eulogistic  part  of  the  grant,  being  in  this  double-meaning 
style,  cannot  be  translated,  the  English  language  not  ad- 

.    >  Vol.  vii.  p.  908. 
VOL.  I. — [hew  series].  is 
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ndtting  of  the  nme  amj^iilMdogies.  Tbe  play  upon  word^ 
oommences  firom  the  fint  sentence,  which  plainly  translated 
implitey  'There  was  a  person  named  SAmanta  Datta,  bom 
with  fortunate  ansptoes  in  the  royal  race  of  Grajjara  ;^  but 
Aese  words  admit  also  of  translation,  *  There  was  a  boundless 
ocean  named  Ghijjara,'  and  this  original  double  meaning  has 
led  to  the  use  of  ^thets  and  qualities  for  the  r&jft  which 
hold  equally  with  different  meanings,  as  applicable  to  the 
Oajjara  ocean.  After  wearing  out  the  ocean  amphibology, 
serpents,  elephants,  and  women  are  pressed  into  the  service 
by  the  ingenious  conveyancer  who  drew  this  deed ;  and  it  is 
a  pity  that  such  a  happy  device  for  multiplying  mystifying 
words  cannot  be  more  fiilly  explained  for  the  benefit  of  the 
practitioners  in  Chancery-lane,  who  might  find  their  ad- 
vantage in  imitating  it." 

The  account  thus  given  of  the  composition  of  this  grant  is- 
oorrect  in  the  main,  though  somewhat  too  hroadly  stated. 
The  opening  of  the  grant  is  certainly  written  in  the  style 
described,  and  similar  passages  subsequently  occur ;  but  there 
is  much  which  seems  to  bear  only  one  signification.  This 
"amphibological"  style  is  not  uncommon  in  similar  grants 
of  land,  but  the  writer  of  the  present  document  was  certainly 
an  adept  in  the  art,  and  far  transcends  his  cotemporary  the 
Gh&lukya  conveyancer,  whose  style  is  simplicity  itself  com- 
pared with  this.  The  nature  of  this  "amphibology"  has  been 
pretty  accurately  exemplified  by  the  specimen  given  relating 
to  the  Ghirjjara  ocean.  The  royal  family  is  compared  to  the 
ocean,  and  such  qualities  as  athairyya,  stability ;  g&mhhiryya^ 
profundity ;  and  Idvanya,  saltness  or  beauty,  are  attributed  to 
it.  And  so  whenever  a  natural  object  is  employed  as  a  simi- 
litude, epithets  are  used  which  are  applicable  to  both  type 
and  antit}rpe.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  reproduce  this 
equivoque  in  the  translation,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to 
follow  it  up  completely,  nor  would  it  be  appreciated  if  suc- 
oessfiilly  rendered.  Our  object  is  if  possible  to  pick  out  a 
few  grains  of  history,  and  so  the  whole  of  the  eulogy  has 

*  Thifl  is  a  curious  blunder  persistently  repeated.     The  original  is  clearljt 
Ghujjara,  and  lo  it  is  rendered  in  the  Bengal  transliteiation. 
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been  translated  with  direct  reference  to  the  royal  personages 
and  their  family. 

These  grants  furnish  all  that  is  known  of  the  Gurjjara 
dynasty.  The  genealogy  of  the  grantor  is  thus  stated — 
SAmanta-datta  was  succeeded  by  his  son  YIta-raoa,  other- 
wise called  JATA-BHATii,  and  his  son  S&f-DATTA  KusalI  was 
the  author  of  the  grant.  In  the  attestatipn  at  the  end  of  the 
document,  the  grantor  calls  himself  '^PRAsAirrA-RAOA/'  a  title 
similar  in  signification  to  YiTA-RAQA»  the  name  borne  by  his 
father. 

This  attestation  or  note  at  the  end  of  the  document  is 
worthy  of  especial  notice.  The  words  are :  ''  This  is  the  own 
hand  of  PicASANTA-RiOAy  son  of  YIta-raga,  devoted  to  the 
wcnship  of  the  Sun/'  The  natural  interpretation  of  the 
swa-hasto,  ''own  hand/'  is  own  hand'Writingy  ''autograph;" 
and  if  this  is  the  real  meaning,  the  words  must  be  looked 
upon  as  an  attestation  added  by  the  grantor  himself,  or  some 
one  specially  authorized  to  sign  for  him.  In  the  earlier  grant 
this  attestation  is  remarkably  clear,  in  the  later  one  many  of 
the  letters  are  defaced ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  two 
being  identically  the  same.  When  the  writing  of  this  attes- 
tation is  compared  with  that  of  the  body  of  the  grant,  a  very 
considerable  difference  is  apparent.  The  general  style  of  the 
whole,  and  the  forms  of  many  individual  letters,  present  a 
much  more  modern  appearance.  Judging  from  the  character 
of  the  writing  alone,  by  Prinsep's  Alphabets,  it  would  seem 
to  belong  to  a  period  at  least  three  centuries  later  than  the 
character  and  the  date  of  the  grant  itself.  One  or  two  of  the 
letters,  indeed,  bear  a  still  more  modem  appearance.  And  it 
is  by  the  later  forms  that  the  age  of  an  inscription  must  be 
judged,  if  judged  at  all  by  mere  fashions  of  writing.  I^ew 
forms  have  to  battle  long  against  old  habits  of  writing — and 
hence  old  forms  should  have  lees  weight  in  favour  of  antiquity 
than  later  ones  on  the  side  of  a  more  recent  date. 

In  Prinsep's  well-known  table  of  alphabets  dates  are  affixed 
to  the  several  lines,  and  the  inscriptions  from  which  they 
were  derived  are  stated.  Conclusive  evidence  is  thus  afforded 
of  the  use  of  a  particular  form  of  writing  at  the  period  in 
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question ;  but  the  evidence  proceeds  no  farther,  it  does  not 
prove  that  archaic  forms  had  flEdlen  entirely  into  desuetude, 
or  that  new  ones  had  not  already  sprung  into  existence  and 
obtained  a  more  or  less  extensive  currency.  That  the  fashion 
of  writing  and  forms  of  letters  affordlome  evidence,  some 
strong  indications  of  the  date  of  their  execution,  is  undeniable ; 
but  the  date  ought  not  to  be  assigned  with  that  precision 
which  the  tabulated  and  dated  forms  of  Mr.  Prinsep's  alpha- 
bets have  been  considered  to  authorize. 

Eetuming  to  the  document  which  has  elicited  these  obser- 
vations, does  it  furnish  any  evidence  as  to  the  time  when  the 
"attestation*'  was  written.  Apart  from  the  style  of  the 
character,  there  is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  it  to  suggest 
its  having  been  written  subsequently ;  and  if  the  grantor 
really  wrote  it,  or  if  any  new  hand  added  it  for  him,  some 
difference  of  style  might  be  expected,  though  not  perhaps  of 
the  kind  observable.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  royal  grantor  would  thus  take  the  trouble  of 
engraving  the  letters  with  his  "own  hand;"  or  that  he  or 
any  other  than  a  regular  engraver  should  have  executed  the 
work  so  well — for  the  writing  is  fully  equal,  perhaps  superior, 
to  that  of  the  deed.  There  is  one  tact,  however,  which  seems 
decisive.  The  name  given  to  the  grantor  by  the  attestation 
is  Pras&nta-r&ga.  This,  as  before  observed,  is  a  title  similar 
in  signification  to  that  of  his  father  Yita-r&ga,  whose  real 
name  was  Jaya  Bhata.  The  grantor's  true  name  was 
Srtdatta  Kusali,  and  that  name  alone  appears  in  the  body  of 
the  grant.  So  that,  if  what  we  have  called  the  attestation 
was  added  after  any  considerable  lapse  of  time,  the  namu 
employed  in  the  document  itself  would  doubtless  have  been 
extracted  and  used.  This  fact,  and  that  of  the  attestation 
appearing  on  both  grants,  leave  little  or  no  room  for  doubting 
it  to  be  what  it  purports,  an  attestation  written  by  the  hand 
or  by  the  direct  authority  of  the  grantor  himself.  Satisfac- 
tory proof  is  thus  afforded  that  two  sorts  of  writing  were  used 
cotemporaneously,  which,  judging  from  mere  appearances, 
would  seem  to  belong  to  periods  two  or  three  centuries  apart. 

A  somewhat  similar  attestation  by  the  writer  is  found  at 
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the  end  of  the  Ch&lukya  Grant  (No.  1).  There,  however,  the 
name  is  clearly  that  of  the  engraver,  and  has  no  connection 
with  the  name  of  the  grantor.  The  letters  in  this  attestation 
are  larger  than  those  in  the  body  of  the  document,  but  the 
form  and  style  of  them  are  the  same. 

Another  interesting  fact  in  this  inscription  is  that  the 
grantor  and  his  ancestors  were  declared  worshippers  of  the 
sun.  The  prevalence  of  this  worship  in  this  part  of  India 
about  the  time  of  these  grants  has  already  excited  attention, 
and  one  of  the  kings  recorded  in  the  Yallabhi  Grants  was  a 
**  great  adorer  of  the  sun."  ^  This  worship,  however,  must 
not  be  understood  as  a  worship,  pure  and  simple,  of  the  great 
luminary,  but  as  a  preference  given  to  him  over  the  other 
deities  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon.  This  fact  of  "  Sun-worship" 
entirely  escaped  notice  in  the  accoimt  of  the  grants  which 
was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
but  stress  has  since  been  laid  upon  the  circumstance  of  the 
Yedas  being  unmentioned  in  the  grants,  and  of  their  not 
"  containing  one  word  of  Brahmanical  gods  or  Brahmans."  * 
A  perusal  of  the  translation  will  show  this  statement  to  be 
unfounded.  There  is,  perhaps,  less  reference  to  Hindu  gods 
than  is  usual  in  these  documents ;  but  the  grant  is  distinctly 
made,  for  encouraging  the  study  of  the  Vedas,  to  Brahmans 
whose  names  and  gotras  are  specified ;  and  in  the  first  or  can- 
celled grant  the  grantees  are  arranged  in  distinct  classes  as 
teachers  and  students  of  the  four  Yedas.  The  objects  for  which 
the  grant  was  made,  the  perpetuation  of  the  Agnihotra,  etc., 
the  **  five  great  sacrifices,"  are  also  clearly  indicative  of  the 
Brahmanical  bias  of  the  grantor.  The  whole  document, 
indeed,  is  pervaded  with  Hinduism,  and  the  worship  of  the 
s\m,  which  the  grantor  and  his  family  professed,  must  there- 
fore be  considered  as  a  development  of  one  of  the  wide- 
spreading  ramifications  of  the  Hindu  faith. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  stated  that  each  grant  consists  of  two 
plates,  which  were  held  together  by  a  ring  of  copper  fastened 

*  Thomas's  Prinsep,  vol.  i.  p.  255. 

2  Table  of  Inscriptions  in  Index  to  the  Jonrn.  of  the  As.  Soc.  of  Bengal.    This 
statement  was  based  on  the  few  passages  which  had  been  translated  in  voL  rii. 
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hy  a  lump  of  lead,  upon  which  Is  impressed  in  relief  the  name 
of ''  Sftmanta  Datta.''  The  grantor  thns  continued  to  use  his 
grandfisiiher's  seal. 

No.  1.  The  Chalukya  Geant. 

6 


^  The  plate  is  mach  abraded  in  these  places,  and  the  characters  cither  ob- 
Uterated  or  very  indistinct. 

'  Here  there  is  a  clearly  written  character  which  I  cannot  decipher. 

'  Here  the  letter  v  has  been  supplied. 

^  The  text  is  rery  doubtful  here.  Sandhiya  seems  clear.  The  superscribed 
mark  over  the  last  letter  may  be  antutodrOf  although  it  is  not  written  in  the  usual 
way.  The  following  letter  ra^  which  appears  in  the  lithograph,  is  not  fully  war- 
ranted by  the  plate.  The  next  two  characters  may  be  prithvi.  Wliatever  may 
be  the  right  reading,  it  is  clear  that  the  doubtful  word  consists  of  some  name  or 
descriptive  title  of  the  Tillage  granted. 
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•  wwTf^  tf  ^ira% 'jfif^  frftf  ^  I 

10  Jtm  Jtm  ^nfT  ^jftn  w^  ^ro  'f^  ''wr  i 

TRANSLATION. 

In  that  royal  capital,  the  city  of  victory,  .  .  .  .^  extensive 
as  the  expanse  of  the  sky  when  clear  from  clouds  at  the 
approach  of  summer,  illustrious  for  the  numerous  gem-like 
virtues  of  its  various  men,  a  solace  to  the  sorrows  of  kings- 
who  sought  its  refuge,  and,  like  the  great  ocean,  intent  upon 
the  maintenance  of  its  depth  and  permanence,  there  was  in 
the  family  of  the  Chalukyas,  who  were  of  the  M&navya  stock, 
sons  of  Hariti,  and  worshippers  of  the  feet  of  Swami  Maha- 
sena,  a  king  named  Jaya  Sinha,  whose  fame  was  purer  than 
a  lotus  imder  the  beams  of  the  moon  when  it  comes  forth  to 
the  sky  from  behind  a  mass  of  rain  clouds.  His  son  was  Sri 
Buddha  Yarmma  Itaj&,  hejoic  in  battle,  dear  as  the  sun^whose 
might  ....  who  was  a  continuous  current  of  prosperity,, 
and  a  thimderbolt  piercing  the  dark  clouds  of  his  powerful 
foes.  His  son  was  Sri  Vijaya  Eaj&  Sarwa,  a  hero  imequalled 
in  the  earth,  whose  fame  had  tasted  the  waters  of  the  four 
oceans,  who  was  equal  in  dignity  with  Kuvera,  Yanma,  Indra,. 
and  Yama,  a  fortunate  monarch  who  with  his  own  arm  (had 

^  The  other  grantB  hare  nirbhukta,  ^  Here  there  is  an  upadhmtiniya. 

'  These  anwufuraa  are  clear  in  the  plate,  though  not  reproduced  in  the  litho- 
graph. 

*  These  words  run  on  in  the  plate,  hut  arc  initten  in  rather  larger  letters. 

^  The  letters  in  the  first  line  are  much  defaced,  and  the  reading  is  consequently 
douhtful.  Vi/ayapura,  "the  city  of  victory,"  may  be  a  proper  name.  A  few 
doubtful  words  opcur  afterwards,  but  as  they  are  in  the  eulogistic  portion  of  the 
^anty  ^lA^y  ^are  <^  little  or  no  importance. 
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scattered)  the  hosts  (of  his  enemies),  by  whose  great  might  the 
whole  neighbouring  region  was  subdued,  in  whom  duty, 
wealth,  and  love^  were  not  inimical  to  each  other,  whose  heart 
was  bowed  with  the  exceeding  great  joy  ....  who  was 
always  devoted  to  the  cherishing  of  his  people,  who  was  com- 
passionate to  the  poor,  and  ....  who  granted  rewards  as 
they  were  desired,  and  respectMly  reyerenced  the  feet  of  his 
parents.  He  (Srt  Yijaya  B4j&  Sarwa)  announces  to  all 
governors  of  provinces,  chief  men  of  districts,  heads  of  vil- 
lages, and  others  (as  follows) :  Be  it  known  to  you  thafc  we 
have  granted,  with  the  pouring  out  of  water,  in  the  full  moon 
of  Yais&kha,  for  the  increase  of  the  merit  and  fame  of  ourself 
and  our  parents,  to  the  general  body  of  priests  and  students 
belonging  to  the  Kanwa  school  of  the  Y&jasaneya  (division  of 
the  Yajur-veda)  in  the  town  of  Jambusara,^  for  the  performance 
of  the  Bali,  Cham,  Yaiswadeva,  Agnihotra,  and  other  rites,  the 
village  of  Pariysu^hasa  .  .  .  belonging  to  the  province  of  K&s&- 
kula,  with  the  water-courses  and  all  things  standing  thereon,^ 
free  from  all  rights  to  forced  labour  for  cutting  and  hewing 
....  and  into  which  the  entrance  of  cheats  and  outcasts  is 
interdicted,  to  be  enjoyed  for  all  time,  as  long  as  the  sun> 
moon,  sea,  and  earth  shall  endure,  by  the  sons,  grandsons, 
and  descendants  (of  the  following  Brahmans) : — Of  the  stock 
of  Bharadwaja:  Aditya  Ravi,  two  shares;*  Indrasiira,  a 
share ;  T&visura,  No.  2,  half  a  share ;  Iswara,  half  a  share ; 
D&ma,  a  share ;  Drona,  half  a  share ;  Attasw&mi,  half  a  share; 
Ha,  half  a  share ;  Shashthideva,  half  a  share ;  Soma,  half  a 
share ;  E^ma-sarmm&,  half  a  share ;  Bh&yyu,  half  a  share ; 
Dronadhara,  half  a  share.  Of  the  stock  of  DhtJmratana  : 
Abuka,  No.  2,^  half  a  share;  S(ira,  half  a  share.  Of  the 
DaundakIta  stock :  Bhatti,  a  share ;  Samudr&,  No.  2,  half  a 
share ;  Drona,  three  shares ;  T&visarmm&,  two  shares ;  Bhatti, 

>  Dharmm&rtha-klLma.  '  The  modem  **  Jumboseer." 

5  Sec  Supplementary  Note. 

*  The  worn  pattikdy  which  I  hare  rendered  "  share,"  is  not  given  in  the  dic- 
tionaries. Has  it  any  connection  with  the  patti  of  the  joint-tenancy  yilla^  in 
the  N. W.  Provinces  ?  Prof.  Hall  found  the  word  padam  used  for  share  in  an- 
other grant. — See  Joum.  Amer.  Or.  Soc.  toI.  vi.  p.  646. 

^  The  word  which  is  here  and  in  other  places  written  u^c|  is  evidently  y^y 
and  is  so  written  afterwards. 
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lialf  a  ehare;  Yatra,  a  share;  Dro^a-farmm&y  half  a  share; 
the  second  Drona-samunft,  half  a  share.  >  Of  the  KIstapa 
stock :  Yappa-sw&mi,  the  third,  a  share  ;  I)urga-sannzii&, 
half  a  share ;  Datt&ya,  half  a  share.  Of  the  KIrntana  stock : 
y&d&ya .  . .  half  a  share ;  Sela,  a  share;  Drona,  a  share ;  Soma, 
half  a  share ;  Sola,  half  a  share ;  yatra-8armm&>  half  a  share ; 
BhAyi-swfimi,  half  a  share.  Of  the  Mathaea  stock :  Yis&kha, 
a  share ;  Dhara,  a  share ;  Nandi,  a  share ;  Kiun&ra,  a  share ; 
B&ma,  a  share;  Pftsra,  half  a  share;  Gktna,  half  a  share; 
Korttuva,  half  a  share ;  Bh&yivatta,  half  a  share ;  Narmma, 
half  a  share ;  Bftma-sarmiii&,  half  a  share.  Of  the  HXrita 
stock:  Dharmmadhara  the  second,  half  a  share.  Of  the 
Yaishnaya  stock :  Bhatti,  a  share.  Of  the  Ootaha 
stock :  Dhara,  half  a  share ;  Amma-dhara,  half  a  share ; 
Sela,  half  a  share.  Of  the  stock  of  Sandila  :  Dasha,  half 
a  share.  Of  the  stock  of  Lakshmana:  £arka,  a  share. 
Of  the  stock  of  Yatsa  :  Gh)p&dit7a,  a  share ;  Yis&kha,  half 
a  share ;  S&ra,  half  a  share ;  Bh&yisw&mi,  half  a  share ; 
Yasha-sarm&,  half  a  share  ;  TAvisura,  a  share  ;  £arkri, 
half  a  share;  T&yi-sarmm&,  half  a  share;  Sarma,  half  a 
ahare ;  Kum&ra,  half  a  share ;  Mantriswara,  half  a  share ; 
B&tala,  half  a  share, — ^to  all  these  (is  the  grant  made). 
Wherefore,  having  reflected  that  the  world  is  (as  frail) 
as  the  pith  of  a  reed,  bamboo  or  plantain — that  enjoyment 
is  as  transitory  as  a  wave  of  the  ocean,  that  fortune  is 
as  imsteady  as  the  leaves  of  the  holy-fig  tree  agitated  by 
a  strong  wind,  and  youth  like  water  on  the  flowers  of  the 
blooming  mimosa — ^let  ^ture  proprietors  of  our  own  or  any 
other  race  who  are  desirous  of  reaping  the  rewards  of  gifts  of 
land,  which  confer  a  general  benefit,  respect  and  maintain 
this  our  grant.  That  ignorant  man,  with  a  mind  shrouded 
in  thick  masses  of  darkness,  who  shall  seize  it,  or  shall  abet 
the  seizure  of  it,  shall  be  guilty  of  the  five  great  sins.  And 
it  has  been  said  by  the  holy  Yydsa,  the  compiler  of  the 
Yedas: — 

1.  Sixty  thousand  years  the  giver  of  land  dwells  in  heaven, 
but  he  who  resumes  or  approves  the  resumption  shall  dwell 
the  same  number  of  years  in  hell. 
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2.  Those  wHo  seize  a  grant  of  land  are  Terily  bom  (again) 
as  Uack  serpents  dwelling  in  dry  hollow  trees  in  the  and 
forests  of  the  Yindhya. 

3.  By  Sagara  and  many  other  kings  the  earth  has  been 
enjoyed,  and  whoever  at  any  time  has  possessed  the  earth  has 
enjoyed  its  produce. 

4.  Strenuously  guard,  0  Yudhishthira !  land  granted  afore- 
time to  the  twice-born ;  for  better  than  the  gift  (itself)  is  the 
conservation  thereof,  0  best  of  rulers. 

5.  Gifts,  productive  of  fame,  have  been  granted  in  this 
world  by  former  rulers  for  the  sake  of  religion — these  are  like 
the  unconsumed  flowers  of  an  offering — ^what  honest  man  then 
would  take  them  back  again  ? 

Written  on  the  full  moon  of  Yais&kha,  in  the  year  three 
hundred  and  ninety-four,  under  the  direction  of  Nanna  Y&S&- 
paka,  by  Khuddasw^i,  the  minister  charged  with  the  affiurs 
of  peace  and  war.    Samvatsara  394,  Yaisakha-suddha. 

Engraved  by  Kshatriya  Mat^'-sinha. 

Nos.  2,  3.  The  Gukjjara  Grants. 

[The  numbers  refer  to  the  lines  in  Plate  2.  Where  the  text  ia  divided  into 
two  columns,  the  left  column  gives  the  version  of  Plate  2,  the  right  column  that 
of  Plate  3.] 
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iJWTfroftnrafw^'rfiififT- 


^  Both  plates  aj^ee  in  writing  this  word  jan$ndy  with  the  final  long. 
^  Here  1  have  inserted  *  . 


11  T^^  fim^^HMdHI. 


12  VHII4J^  W  if^V^nRIT 

1*  Ainv>jk441<4:  uwmiicUiMKin  i 
1*  Hi^in^iWwRf 


16 


^M<5l^  *ifii4%R^  ^RBprrCTWt  4i<1<Mf<^ i*|H*^ift 


24  to:  M4<rMM<MR4l<lPlMM^4^:  ^«  ^^ROfM^M- 
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29  <!n|4|^^^<^M4l4^Hr^f^S^4^fl<IM^4m€|:ilU|^Mr<- 

^  No.  3  reads  ^4^H4^^' 


376 
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1^- 

12  i^iisini  I  ii^^d^i^^ifh 


19  iTW  TW  ^v^  ^fir^Ri  ^ro  'f^  ''wr  1 

1  The  words  in  brackets  are  omitted  from  No.  3. 
t  l^umber  3  read*  ihoih^im. 
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TBANSLATION. 

Om !  Salutation !  Filled  with  prosperity  I  In  that  great 
ocean  the  royal  race  of  Ghirjjara,  a  vast  bathing-place^  of  great 
Tirtue  for  its  stability,  depth,  and  saltness,'  whose  bounds  can 
never  be  passed,  which  cherishes  the  great  earth  and  all  its 
protected  adherents,  which  faces  every  quarter  of  the  world, 
and  is  adorned  with  the  rich  jewels  of  manifold  brilliant  vir- 
tues, (in  that  family  there  was  a  king  named)  S&manta-datta 
— ^by  the  multitudinous  rays  of  whose  brilliant  fame,  resem- 
bling the  Kaustubha  jewel  placed  along  with  Fortune  on  the 
heart  of  E^rshna  at  his  birth,  the  accimiulated  darkness  of  the 
Kali  age  was  dispelled — ^by  whom,  like  the  good  bird  Yaina- 
teya,'  the  progeny  of  the  cruel  families  of  his  enemies  was  up- 
rooted, and  whose  whole  collective  sin  had  been  removed  by 
adoration  of  the  lotus  feet  of  the  (sin-)destroying  Sun — wh& 
having  a  body  adorned,  like  a  lion's,  with  (a  mane  of)  mani- 
fold stable  virtues  daily  dispelled  the  doubt  which  sprung  up 
— the  bright  canopy  of  whose  fame  was  spread  as  it  were  with 
pearls  fallen  from  the  temples  of  his  slaughtered  elephantine 
foes* — and  who,  like  a  young  lion,  constantly  upheld  truth  in 
its  real  nature  over  the  kings  of  the  earth.  ^Like  as  the  digits 
of  the  moon  maintain  a  daily  contest  with  the  darkness  of  the 
tenebrous  Eali  age,  so  his  assemblage  of  digit-like  virtues, 
having  subdued  pride,  desire,  and  indolence,  kept  up  a  con- 
tinuous struggle  with  the  elephantine  troops  of  his  pleasures. 
To  him  came  swarms  of  loving  friends,  like  bees,  attracted  by 
the  delightful  flow  of  his  unceasing  liberality.  His  bright 
renown  secured  the  submission  of  men  who  were  not  his 

^  Voffdhaj  a  bath.    The  context  would  seem  to  impljr  some  other  meaning, 

about  which  the  lexicons  arc  silent. 

'  Zdvanya.    This  word  also  signifies  "  beauty."  »  Garu^ 

^  Alludin?  to  the  juict  which  exudes  from  the  elephant's  temples  when  in  rut 
*  This  ana  the  passages  which  follow  are  obscure,  and  are  difficult  to  translate 

intelligibly. 
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adherents,  and  his  feet  were  always  stretched  forth  firmly 
(t.^.  he  was  resolute  in  his  undertakings).  He  was  of  good 
fionily,  kind,  beautiful,  and  honourable.  The  hair  of  his 
body  stood  erect  with  pleasure  over  the  kings  slain  by  his 
hand,  destructive  as  the  trunk  of  a  mighty  elephant.  His 
voice  was  as  sweet  as  the  sound  of  the  water  falling  down  the 
cataracts  of  the  Narmad& ;  and  his  wives  had  beautiful  high 
swelling  breasts  for  his  pleasure,  like  as  the  valleys  of  the 
Yindhya  mountains  have  lofty  clouds  to  make  them  agreeable.^ 
He  was  comparable  with  the  moon  in  respect  of  its  soft,  pure* 
bright  digits,  but  not  for  its  spots :  with  the  lotus  from  the 
thominess  of  its  tribe  being  blunted*  by  the  overflowing 
beauty  of  the  abode  of  Fortune,^  but  not  for  its  growing  in 
mud :  with  the  lion  for  excellence,  energy,  and  prowess,  not 
for  being  the  abode  of  cruelty : — with  the  ocean  for  its  main- 
tenance of  its  saltness,  stability,  depth,  and  fixity,  not  for 
being  the  dwelling-place  of  ferocious  animals :  with  the  Hima- 
layas for  their  having  the  dwellings  of  the  proud  Yidyfidharas 
on  their  fine  decUvities,  but  not  for  being  surrounded  by  hilly 
countries.^  His  excellent  wealth,  like  that  of  the  serpent 
Sesha,  having  its  vastness  displayed  by  hundreds  of  bright- 
rayed  jewels,  was  common  to  all  the  world.  The  excellence 
of  his  family  was  shown  by  his  virtuous  character — ^his  supre- 
macy by  his  habit  of  command — ^his  military  skill  by  defeat 
of  his  enemies — ^his  wrath  by  aversion — ^his  generositj'^  by 
gifts — and  his  religion  by  reverence  of  the  gods,  brahmans, 
and  spiritual  teachers. 

His  son  was  Sri  Yita  B&ga,  otherwise  named  Sri  Jaya 
Bhata,  who  was  beautiM  as  hot  burnished  gold.  Like  the 
kalpa  tree,  he  was  the  unceasing  bestower  of  most  desirable 
bQ^efits.  In  the  cycle  of  the  seasons,  he  was  always  like  the 
spring  season;  and  as  in  the  spring  season  is  a  grove  of 

^  In  this  passage  the  word  payodkara  seems  to  be  used  in  the  double  sense  of 
**  a  woman's  breast"  and  *•  a  cloud/' 

*  Adhah-krita^  "  turned  down/* 

*  ?rt  Lalcshmi,  or  Fortune,  is  fabled  to  dwell  in  the  lotus  flower,  especially  in 
the  red  lotus  which  has  thorns. 

*  This  last  clause  is  doubtful.  The  word  in  the  original  is  khashoj  which  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  dictionaries.  I  hare  read  it  as  khafa^  <<  a  mountainous 
country  to  the  north  of  India." 
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boflihy  mango  trees  in  full  Uoonii  such  was  he.  He  was  like 
a  bed  of  lotus  flowers  in  a  lake,  and  as  a  bed  of  lotus  flowers 
was  his  vigilance.  He  was  a  gem  as  of  the  great  serpent 
(Sesha),  and  as  of  a  gem  was  his  bright  pure  nature.  He 
was  a  pot  of  nectar  from  the  great  ocean,  and  as  of  a  pot  of 
nectar  was  the  undying  sweetness  of  his  disposition.  His 
concupiscence  was  like  that  of  an  elephant,  and  his  amours- 
like  those  of  a  voluptuary.  His  favour  to  the  meritorious  was 
that  of  magnanimity.  He  was  as  a  sacrifice  to  his  duty,  and 
as  of  a  sacrifice  were  his  settled  times  for  bestowing  gifts- 
upon  Brahmans.  His  good  nature  was  like  that  of  affection. 
In  him  was  an  assemblage  of  qualities  brilliant  as  the  digita 
of  the  moon.  In  the  use  of  ornaments  he  was  moderate.  His 
face  was  like  unto  the  full  moon.  He  was  courteous  and 
generous,  and  fortimate  in  victories  obtained  in  battle  over 
the  hosts  of  his  powerful  enemies.  The  virtues  seeking  refuge 
in  dread  of  their  enemy,  the  Kali  age,  humbly  resorted  to 
him  as  to  Yama  (the  god  of  justice).  As  a  black  rain  cloud 
with  its  thnnderings  brings  fertility  and  plenty,  so  he,  by 
the  lightning  of  his  bright  glittering  fame,  drove  away  the 
evils  of  heat  and  thirst  from  his  friends.  Although  he  was  a 
hero,  he  was  fearful  for  his  surpassing  fame ;  though  his 
desires  were  extinguished,,  he  was  desirous  of  sharing  in  the 
acquisition  of  merit ;  though  thoroughly  generous  in  charac- 
ter, he  was  averse  to  bestowing  the  hearts  of  damsels  upon 
strangers ;  and  though  eloquent,  he  was  dull-witted  in  calling 
names  and  casting  abuse  upon  opponents.  In  him  beauty 
was  no  obstacle  to  good  nature,  nor  youth  to  good  conduct, 
nor  wealth  to  liberality,  nor  pursuit  of  the  tri-varga  (love, 
duty,  and  wealth)  to  abstinence  from  harm  of  his  fellows,  nor 
power  to  forbearance,  nor  the  Kali  age  to  all  virtues. 

His  son  was  Srt  Datta  Kusall,  whose  fame  is  as  pure  as  a 
water-lily  expanding  under  the  rays  of  the  moon  as  it  emerges 
from  a  mass  of  rain  clouds,  and  who  is  like  the  firmament 
when  unconcealed  by  spreading  clouds ;  whose  brilliant  mer- 
ciless valour  is  imintentionally  extolled  by  the  weeping  at 
early  mom  of  the  women  of  the  neighbouring  fionilies  of  his 
slaughtered  foes  encountered  in  many  battles;  who  rever- 
VOL.  i.^[innr  tmni].  19 
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esnUj  bows  to  the  lotus  feet  of  the  gods,  Bralimans,  and 
spiritual  teachers;  whose  head  is  adorned  with  a  crown 
shining  with  millions  of  brilliant  rays  emitted  by  charming 
jewels ;  whose  heart  is  grieyed  for  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the 
needy,  who  resort  to  him  in  their  necessities ;  and  who  is  a 
store  of  virtue,  that  only  firiend  which  realizes  for  us 'our 
hopes  in  heayen.  In  his  character  the  astuteness  of  the 
courtier  is  manifested  by  the  gentleness  which  he  displays  in 
soft  words  and  respectful  courtesy  to  women  who  are  angry 
about  his  love.  The  rays  of  whose  brilliant  virtues  form  as 
it  were  a  cage  into  which  the  thick  darkness  of  the  Kali  age 
is  cast,  and  who  has  obtained  the  five  great  titles.^  He  (Srt 
Datta  Kusali)  announces  to  all  Eftjfts,  neighbouring  proprie- 
tors, goyemors  of  provinces,  the  chief  men  of  districts,  heads 
of  villages,  and  others  (as  follows) : — Be  it  known  to  you  that 
we  have  granted,  with  the  pouring  out  of  water  in  the  month 
of  Kftrttika,  for  the  increase  of  the  merit  and  fame  of  ourself 
and  our  parents,  and  for  the  performance  of  the  Bali,  Charu, 
Yaiswadeva,  Agnihotra,  the  Pancha-mah&-yajnas  (five  great 
sacrifices),  and  other  rites,  the  village  of  Sirisha-padraka,  a 
lasha-gr&ma^  included  in  the  province  of  Akrftreswara,  with 
the  water  courses^  and  all  things  standing  thereon,  including 
every  variety  of  income,  free  of  any  rights  to  forced  labour 
for  cutting  and  hewing,  and  into  which  the  entrance  of  cheats 
and  outcasts  is  interdicted,  to  be  enjoyed  for  all  time  as  long 
as  the  sun,  moon,  sea,  and  earth  shall  endure  by  the  sons, 
grandsons,  and  descendants  of  the 

following  Brahmans  who,  following  Brahmans  who  are 
having  left  the  town  of  Jam-    to  dwell  in  the  town  of  Jam- 

^  Paneha-maMfobda.    Here  I  follow  Prof.  F.  £.  Hall,  who  has  a  learned  note 

§ion  the  phrase  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  yol.  ri.,  p.  540. 
e  was,  howcTcr,  confessedly  doubtful  and  dissatisfied,  and  I  cannot  but  share 
his  doubts,  though  I  have  no  better  interpretation  to  propose.  I^abda,  **  sound, 
word,"  can  hartOy  signify  **  title."  Mr.  w .  Elliot  considers  the  phrase  eqniva« 
lent  to  the  Naubat  of  the  present  day,  that  is,  *^  a  band  of  music."  (See  supra, 
page  255.)  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  must  mean  a  scries  of  mystical  words  tjf 
UTocations,  such  as  cited  by  Prof.  Hall  in  the  note  referred  to. 

*  This  is  clearly  a  descnptiTC  term,  not  part  of  the  name  of  the  Tillage ;  but 
its  meaning  is  not  discoYerable. 

)  See  supplementary  note  at  the  end,  upon  the  meanings  of  the  technioal  tenm 
employed  to  desiguiate  the  rights  conferred. 
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busaray^  dwell  in  the  village 
of  Sirtsha-padraka  included 
in  tlie  district  of  Akriires- 

• 

wara^  yiz.,  to  Bhatti  the 
Adhyapaka  (teacher)  and  to 
GopHditja,  Bhattijana,  Vi- 
8&kha,  Agnisarmmi,  and 
Drona,  associate  Brahmans 
and  Brahmach&ris  of  the 
Yatsa  stock  and  Aswalftyana 
school — and  to  Bhattidama 
and  Yatra  of  the  KAsyapa 
stock.  To  T&pi  -  sarmma, 
Tftpi-sarmma  the  second, 
Datta-swftmiy  Bhftgi-sw4mi, 
Pitri-sarmma,  Bhatti,  and 
Drona,  associate  Brahmans 
and  Brahmach&ris  of  the 
Kanwa  school  (of  the  Yajur), 
and  of  the  stock  of  Dundaki, 
adhwaryyu  of  the  YAjasaneya 
(portion  of  the  Yajur).  To 
Karkka  the  AdhyS^paka,  and 
to  Abuka,  both  of  the  Dhd- 
mr&yana  stock  —  to  Y&ta- 
sarmma,  Saila,  Ghosha, 
MahMeva,  and  B&va,  of  the 
Kaundinya  stock — to  Dhara, 
Yis&kha,  Nandi,  and  E&mila, 
of  the  Mathara  stock,  and  to 
Dharmmadhara,  of  the  H&rita 

A 

stock.  ToIndrasarmma,Adit- 
yaravi,  T&pisura,  Indrasura, 
Iswara,  Dhara,  D&madhara, 
and  Iswara  the  second,  asso- 
ciate Brahmans  and  Brahma- 


busara — to  Adityaravi  and  to 
Tapisura,  Indrasura  Iswara, 
associate  Brahmans  and  Brah- 
mach&ris of  the  Bh&radw&ja 
stock  and  Kanwa  sect  —  to 

• 

Bhatti  the  Adhy&paka,  and 
to  Y&ha,  Yisftkha,  Agnisarm- 
ma,  Bhattijana  and  Drona  of 
the  Yatsa  stock — to  Yis&kha 

• 

Dhara,  Nandi,  and  R&ma,  of 
the  Mathara  stock — ^to  Tapi- 
sarmmi,  Tftpisarmma  the  Se- 
cond, Drona,  Bhatti,  Pitr- 
sarmma,  Bhftgiswftmi,  and 
Drattasw&mi,  of  the  Daun- 
daki  stock — to  Dhara,  D&ma-. 
dhara,  and  Iswara,  of  the 
Lakshmanya  stock — to  Bftya, 
Ghosha,  and  Saila,  of  the 
Kaundinya  stock — to  Bhatti- 
d&mi  and  Yatra,  of  the  Kfts- 
yapa  stock  —  to  Dharmma- 
dhara, of  the  H&rita  stock — 
and  to  the  Adhyfipaka  Kark- 
ka and  to  Abuka  and  Indra- 
sura, of  the  Dhaumrayana 
stock.  To  these  thirty-four 
Brahmans  (is  the  village 
granted). 


^  The  modem  Jambosir  or  Jumboeeer. 
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ohftris  of  the  Chhftndogya 
Bh&radw&ja  stock  and  of  the 
Kauthuma  school  (of  the 
S&ma-yeda).  Also  to  the  fol- 
lowing residents  of  Bherajji- 
k&  who  haye  retired  from 
Bharokachchha^^  yiz.,  to  Bha- 
dra,  Yftsusarmma^  Dronasw&- 
miy  Budr&ditya,  and  P&rna- 
sw&miy  associate  Brabmans 
and  Brahmach&ris  of  the  Su- 
dharmmana-chaulisa  stock, 
and  of  the  Pippal&da  school 
(of  the  Atharva-veda.)  To 
Brahmans  of  these  fonr  schools 
is  the  Tillage  granted  with  the 
especial  object  of  promoting 
the  study  of  the  four  Yedas.' 

Wherefore  having  reflected  that  this  world  is  as  unstable  as 
a  waye  of  the  ocean  driven  hj  a  powerful  wind,  that  riches 
have  no  lasting  existence,  but  pass  away  and  are  worthless, 
whilst  virtues  endure  for  a  long  time,  let  future  proprietors' 
of  our  own  or  any  other  race,  who  are  desirous  of  reaping  the 
rewards  of  gifts  of  land  which  confer  a  general  benefit,  and 
who  wish  to  gather  for  themselves  a  long-enduring  fame, 
bright  as  the  rays  of  the  moon,  respect  and  preserve  this  our 
grant.  That  ignorant  man,  with  a  mind  shrouded  in  thick 
masses  of  darkness,  who  shall  seize  it,  or  shall  abet  the  seizure 
of  it,  shall  be  guilty  of  the  five  great  crimes  (and  the  minor 
sins).^  And  it  has  been  said  by  the  holy  Yy&sa,  the  com- 
piler of  the  Yedas. 

1  Broacb? 

*  So  I  imderstand  tbe  passage  **Ebhyaf  ehatuf^kartmM^br&hmanAhyof  ehdiur- 
MyA-parikalpand,  purwam.**  The  word  charm^  eridently  signifies  in  this  place 
a  school  or  sect  of  Yedic  learning.  The  four  schools  specified  are  those  of  A^wallU 
jaaa  for  the  Rig,  Kai^wa  for  the  YsLjasaneyi  or  White  Yajush,  Euthnmi  for  Uie 
BAman,  and  Pippaladja  for  the  Atharran.  The  SAman  is  further  marked  bj  the 
Brahmans  being  of  the  Chhslndogya  Bh&radw&ja  stock,  t.#.  of  the  stock  of  the 
Ohhandoffa  or  S&ma-veda  Bbaradw&ja,  as  distinguished  from  the  more  celebrated 
Bharadwaja  of  the  Rig-veda. 

*  Bhoga-patL  *  TJpa-p&taka.    Thif  is  found  only  in  No.  2, 
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(Admonitory  yerses :  same  as  1, 2,  3,  and  5  in  Gbant  No.  1.) 
Written  on  the  fifteenth  Written  on  the  full  moon 
of  E&rttika-suddha,  in  the  of  K&rttika  in  the  Samyatsara 
Samyatsara  three  hundred  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
and  eighty,  by  Beya,  the  fiye,  by  Eeya,  the  minister 
minister  charged  with  the  charged  with  the  afiairs  of 
affiiirs  of  peace  and  war,  imder  peace  and  war  under  the 
the  (King's)  own  order.  Sam.  (King's)  own  order.  Sam. 
380,  Kfirttika  suddha.  385,  KArttika-su  .  .  . 

This  is  the  autograph  of  Pras&nta-r&ga,  son  of  Yita-rftga, 
deyoted  to  the  worship  of  the  Sun. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTE. 

The  legal  terms  employed  in  grants  of  land  by  conTeyancen  to 
express  the  privileges  bestowed,  and,  perhaps,  also,  the  limitations 
imposed  on  the  grantees,  have  not  received  the  attention  they  de- 
serve. Prinsep  long  ago  in  some  disparaging  words  remarked  upon 
their  obscurity.'  For  many  of  them  the  dictionaries  afford  no  assist- 
ance. Prof.  F.  E.  Hall,  in  his  notes  upon  the  grants  of  King  Hastin,' 
has  lately  called  attention  to  some  of  these  terms,  and  has  laudably 
endeavoured  to  throw  some  light  upon  their  meaning ;  but  he  says, 
"  there  is  something  of  experiment  in  the  meanings  attached."  The 
terms  used  in  the  three  grants  before  us  arc  with  one  exception 
identical.  Sadranga:  Soparikara:  Sarvdddnasanjrdhya  :  Sarva* 
atyavUhtiprdtihhedikdparxMna :  BMimichhidranydyena:  Aehdiahhata- 

The  terms  Sodranga  and  Soparikara  are  generally  found  together. 
I  have  never  met  with  Sodranga  alone,  but  Soparikara  is  occasionally 
found  without  its  companion.  Colebrooke  rendered  Soparikara  as 
''superior  taxes;"*  and  Colonel  O.  Le  Grand  Jacob  as  ''all  the  pro- 
duce of  the  village  granted."*  The  two  terms  in  conjunction  have 
been  very  variously  rendered.  In  Wathen's  Grant*  they  are  trans- 
lated as  "  the  hamlets  and  other  things  pertaining  to  the  village." 
Ball  O.  Shastree*  translates  them  as  "  public  buildings  and  appur- 
tenances." In  some  other  instances  of  their  employment  the  transla- 
tions are  too  vague  and  loose  to  admit  of  the  original  terms  and  the 

>  Jbarn.  Beng.  A.  S.  vol.  v.  p.  72S.  *  Ibid.  1861,  p.  9. 

*  Tnuu.  A.  8.  vol  i.  p.  4S6.  *  Joum.  Bom.  R.  A.  8.  toL  it.  p.  105. 

•  Joum.  Beng.  A.  8.  voL  iv.  p.  477.       *  Joum.  Bom.  K.  A.  8.  toL  iL  p.  6. 
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translations  being  identified.  Prof.  F.  E.  Hall  says,*  "  I  have  ven- 
tored  a  guess  as  to  the  meaning  of  Soparikara,  which  I  am  unable 
to  recall,  in  a  paper  not  by  me  at  this  moment  The  first  {Sodrangm) 
Okay  define  the  Tillage  under  alienation  vertically  to  the  mid-air/' 
The  guess  as  to  the  meaning  of  Soparikara  has  not  met  the  eye  of 
the  writer  of  these  notes — the  meaning  suggested  for  Sodranga  is 
evidently  founded  on  the  signification  commonly  attached  to  the 
word  udranga,  "  an  imaginary  city,  one  floating  in  mid-air."  It  is 
true  that  grants  occasionally  convey  the  land  with  all  that  is  above 
it  to  dkdpa  or  the  sky,  and  below  it  to  pdtdla  the  infernal  regions ; 
but  this  supposed  reference  to  the  mythic  aerial  city  of  king  Hartf- 
ehandra  is,  as  its  proposer  felt,  very  unsatisfactory.  The  interpreta- 
tions which  I  am  about  to  offer  may  be  equally  unconvincing,  but 
they,  at  least,  bring  us  down  to  things  terrestrial.  Udranga}  I  take 
to  be  a  derivative  from  iM^ra,  ''  water,"  and  uparikara,  a  formation 
firom  upariy  ''  above,  upon."  As  such  they  may  be  the  ancient  re- 
presentatives of  the  technical  terms  jalkar  and  hankar,  ''  rights  over 
water  and  wood,"  which  constantly  appear  in  modem  deeds  of  con- 
veyance and  agreements  for  the  occupation  of  land.  There  is  one 
apparent  objection  to  this  interpretation,  which  is,  that  the  term 
ioparikara  is  occasionally  used  even  when  the  trees  are  distinctly 
conveyed  by  other  words;  thus,  '^ Savrkshamdldkula  iopartkaraJ** 
This,  however,  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  an  insuperable  objection 
to  the  proposed  interpretation,  for  the  grant  following  the  one  last 
referred  to^  has  the  following  *'  tfnakdahfhodakopetah  savrkshamd- 
Idkulahf^*  where  the  kdshfha  (wood)  is  conveyed  by  one  phrase  and 
the  vrksha  (trees)  by  the  following  one. 

The  meaniDg  of  the  next  term,  Sarvdddnmangrdhya,  is  '^  inclusive 
of  all  receipts"  or  sources  of  revenue,  and  this  presents  no  difficulty. 

The  phrase  Sarvadityavish(iprdithhedikd  parihtna  is  less  common ; 
indeed,  I  have  not  met  with  it  elsewhere.  Fishfi,  "  forced  labour, 
corvee,"  is  common  enough.  The  words  ditya  and  prdttbh$dikd  are 
not  given  in  the  dictionaries,  but  their  derivation  is  manifest,  and 
points  to  some  connection  with  ''  cutting  and  hewing."  2>i7»,  from 
the  root  di,  signifies  ''cutting,  splitting;"  and  prdtihh&dikd  is  a 
derivative  of  the  common  root  hhid,  to  "  break,  tear."  The  exact 
signification  of  the  phrase  is  not  apparent,  but  there  can  be  no'doubt 

>  Joorn.  Beng.  R.  A.  S.  1861,  p.  9. 

*  In  Grant  No.  1  tbc  word  is  written  iodraga^  bnt  the  nasal  is  too  regolariy 
inserted  in  other  places  to  allow  of  this  being  deemed  other  than  an  error. 
»  Trans.  R.  A.  S.  toI.  1.  p.  466.    Joumsd,  toI.  v.  p.  176.    Grant  No.  8. 
^  Ibid.    Grant  No.  9.    See  also  Joum.  Amer.  Or.  Soo.  toI.  ri.  p.  548. 
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of  its  general  import.  The  last  word  I  resid  parihiiut '' exclusive," 
for  it  can  hardly  be  aparthtna,  '*  not  exclusive."  Taking  the  phrase 
in  the  general  sense  proposed^  it  is  still  susceptible  of  two  different 
applications.  It  may  declare  the  exemption  of  the  tenure  from  all 
liability  to  forced  labour  for  cutting  or  hewing ;  or,  on  the  other 
bandy  it  may  be  a  limitation  or  bar  upon  the  grantees  against  exact- 
ing such  labour  from  the  inhabitants. 

The  next  term,  BMmieKhidranydyena,  is  the  most  puzzling  of  all. 
The  meaning  of  the  words  forming  the  compound  is  obvious  enough ; 
but  what  the  whole  signifies,  or  how  it  is  to  be  taken  as  an  instru- 
mental case,  is  by  no  means  clear.  The  phrase  is  found  in  other 
places  and  in  different  combinations.  In  Wathen's  Grant  we  haye 
iamoitardjakiydndm  ahastapreJtshaniyam  hMmichhidranydyena  uhtm 
&9a  eha;^  and  in  the  Samangarh  plate  we  find  hMyaehehhidramyd' 
yena  udaka  pttrvvo  dattah}  Thus,  in  each  instance,  the  worda  in 
immediate  conjunction  with  the  phrase  are  different,  so  that  it  would 
seem  to  have  a  distinct  independent  meaning  of  its  own,  and  not  to 
be  connected  with  the  form  of  words  accompanying  it.  No  attempt 
has  hitherto  been  made  to  assign  any  meaning  to  the  phrase,  and  I 
am  forced  to  content  myself  with  bringing  together  these  instances 
of  its  use  as  a  help  to  future  inquirers. 

The  last  phrase,  achdtahhafaprdve^a,  is  one  that  occurs  very  £ne- 
quently.  The  last  word  is  frequently  written /^rov^fya.  This  phrase 
has  generally  been  considered  to  relate  to  the  passage  or  billeting  of 
troops.  Wilkins,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches, 
appears  to  render  it,  *'  there  shall  be  no  passage  for  troops."  Ball 
O.  Shastree,  amending  a  former  translation  of  the  phrase,  says,  "  I 
have  been  satisfied  that  it  means  '  the  village  is  not  to  be  entered 
into  by  the  troops  and  followers  of  the  king.' " '  Professor  Hall 
translates  it,  "  exempt  from  the  ingress  of  fortune  tellers  and 
soldiers,"  referring  to  Colebrooke's  Digest  for  the  meaning  assigned 
to  ehdfa,^  and  he  repeats  this  rendering  in  another  grant  subsequently 
published.*  There  is  a  similar  phrase  in  the  Seoni  grant,'  abhafaeh' 
ehkatraprdvesya,  which  is  rendered  ''  free  from  military  billeting." 
Notwithstanding  this  concurrence  and  weight  of  opinion,  the  render- 
ing seems  to  me  unsatisfactory.     The  meaning  of  ehdfa  is  cheat, 

1  Journ.  Beng.  A.  S.  toI.  t.  p.  477. 

the 

tion 

that  bhiimi  was  intended. 

'  Journ.  Bom.  R.  A.  S.  toI.  ii.  p.  6.        ^  Joom.  Amer.  Or.  Soo.  toL  vi.  p*  541. 

*  Journ.  Beng.  A.  S.  1861,  p.  9.  *  Ibid.,  toL  t.  p.  728. 
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rogae,  peculator,  or,  as  aboTe,  a  fortune  teller ;  and  that  the  word 
18  to  be  taken  in  a  disreputable  sense  is  clear  from  a  grant  in  the 
Bombay  Journal,^  where  the  phrase  runs  achdfabhata  k:i9tddHndm 
uprMvesya,  the  meaning  of  huida  being  "  money  lender  or  usurer." 
The  meanings  usually  attached  to  hhafs  are  "  warrior,  soldier,  bar- 
barian, outcast  of  a  particular  tribe."  Now  it  seems  incredible  that 
tiie  troops  of  the  king  should  be  associated  with  and  placed  in  the 
same  category  with  cheats  (or  fortune  tellers)  and  usurers.  Part  of 
the  phrase  is  certainly  used  in  a  base  sense;  a  similar  meaning 
ought  therefore  to  be  given  to  hhata  if  the  word  will  bear  it,  and  its 
signification  of  "  outcast,  barbarian,"  seems  quite  in  accordance  with 
its  associates.  Taking  this  yiew,  then,  the  village  is  to  be  free  from 
the  entry  of  eheats  and  outcasts ;  but  is  this  a  priyilege  conferred 
by  the  grantor  or  a  duty  imposed  upon  the  grantee  ?  It  is  difficult 
to  eonceife  that  a  king  should  profess  to  grant  such  an  immunity 
in  perpetuity;  while  the  imposition  of  such  a  restriction  on  the 
grantees  would  be  for  the  general  benefit  of  society,  and  a  very 
proper  provision.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  these 
oonveyancing  terms  denote  privileges  conferred ;  but  we  have  seen 
that  a  former  one  may  possibly  be  taken  as  a  limitation  or  restric- 
tion upon  the  grantees.  If  conclusive  reason  is  found  for  oonsider- 
ing  any  of  the  terms  to  express  restrictions  I  should  be  disposed  to 
class  this  last  one  among  them. 

1  Qnnt  No.  1.    YoL  iL 
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Aet.  XI. — Tama  and  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,  accord- 
ing to  the  Rig-,  Tajur-^  and  Atharva-  Vedas,  By  J.  Muib, 
Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

[Presented  September  1, 1864.] 

It  is  only  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  books  of  the  Eig  Yeda 
that  there  is  any  very  distinct  and  prominent  reference  made 
to  a  future  life.  It  is  true  that  the  Rbhus.  on  account  of 
their  artistic  skill,  are  said  to  have  been  promised,  and  to  haye 
attained,  immortality  and  divine  honours  (i.  161,  2 ;  iv.  35, 
3,  7,  8)  ;  but  this  is  a  special  case  of  deification,  and  does  not 
prove  that  ordinary  mortals  were  considered  to  survive  after 
the  termination  of  their  earthly  existence.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  few  other  passages  which  may  be  understood  as  inti- 
mating a  belief  in  a  future  state  of  blessedness.  Thus 
(i.  91,  1)  it  is  said,  that  "  by  the  guidance  of  Soma  the  sage 
ancestors  of  the  worshippers  had  obtained  treasures  among 
the  gods;"  and  again,  in  v.  18,  ''Soma,  becoming  abun- 
dant to  (produce)  immortality,  place  for  us  excellent  food  in 
the  sky."  In  a  passage  already  quoted  in  my  former  paper 
(pp.  94  and  138),  viii.  48,  3,  the  worshipper  exclaims :  "  We 
have  drunk  the  soma,  we  have  become  immortal,  we  have 
entered  into  light,  we  have  known  the  gods,"  etc.  And 
in  i.  125,  6,  it  is  said,  "Those  who  bestow  gifts  attain 
immortality."  So  too,  in  i.  154,  5,  we  find  these  words, 
"May  I  attain  to  that  beloved  abode ^  of  his  (Vishnu's) 
where  men  devoted  to  the  gods  rejoice:  for — such  a 
friend  is  he — there  is  a  spring  of  honey  in  the  highest 
sphere  of  the  wide-striding  Yishnu."  In  vi.  47,  8,  Indra  is 
apostrophized  as  "  leading  his  servants  into  a  wide  space,  into 

>  The  fame  word  which  is  emploTed  here,  pAthat^  occun  also  in  iii.  65,  10 : 
"  Yish^n,  a  protector,  guards  the  hignest  abode,  ocoapying  the  beloTed,  imperiah- 
able  regions." 
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oeleetlal  light,  into  security,  and  prosperity/'  Agni,  too,  is 
said  to  confer,  or  be  the  guardian  of,  immortality,  i.  31,  7 ; 
vi.  7,  7.  Y4ta  is  also  declared  to  have  a  store  of  immortality 
in  his  house  (te  grhe  amrtast/a  nidhir  hitah).  But  this  Terse 
occurs  in  a  late  hymn  (the  186th)  of  the  tenth  mandala. 

I  now  come  to  the  passages  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  books 
to  which  I  first  alluded ;  and,  owing  to  the  great  interest  and 
importance  of  the  subjects  to  which  they  refer,  I  shall  first 
quote  the  most  important  parts  of  them  at  length,  and  then 
supply  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  which  they  assert  or 
involve. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  brief  accoimt  of  Yama's  parentage 
in  the  seventeenth  hymn,  and  the  dialogue  betwixt  him  and 
his  twin  sister  Yami,  in  the  tenth  hymn,  of  the  tenth  book. 

R.  V.  X.  17,  1. — "Tvashtr  makes  a  marriage  for  his 
daughter.  (Hearing)  so,  this  whole  world  assembles.  The 
mother  of  Yama,  becoming  wedded,  the  wife  of  the  great 
Yivasvat  disappeared.  2.  They  concealed  the  immortal 
(bride)  from  mortals.  Making  (another)  of  similar  form, 
gave  her  to  Yivasvat.  And  she  bore  the  Asvins  when  that 
happened.    Saranyft  abandoned  the  two  pairs  of  twins."  ^ 

The  following  hymn  contains  a  dialogue  between  Yama 
and  his  twin  sister  Yami,  in  which,  according  to  Professor 
Roth,  she  is  to  be  considered  as  urging  a  matrimonial  union 
between  them  for  the  continuation  of  the  human  species,  of 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  that  writer,  they  appear  to  have 
been  regarded  as  the  earliest  pair.*     In  verse  4,  they  are 

1  Since  this  paper  was  written  I  hayo  received  Professor  Max  Miiller's  second 
■oiei  of  lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lanraage.  The  learned  and  ingenious  author 
there  discusses  at  length  the  meaning  of  the  myths  regarding  Vivasvat,  Saranyd, 
and  their  offspring  (pp.  481  ff.,  and  508  ff.).  He  understands  Viyasyat  to  repre- 
sent the  sky,  Sara^yCL  the  dawn,  Yama  originally  the  day,  and  Yami,  his  twin 
lister,  the  night  (p.  509).  I  shall  briefly  refer,  as  I  proceed,  to  some  of  his 
further  explanations,  leaying  the  reader  to  consult  the  work  itself  for  fuller 
information. 

'  See  Professor  Roth's  remarks  on  Yama  in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental 
'Society,  iv.  426,  and  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  iii.  336  1 
'*  They  are,"  he  says,  *^  as  their  names  denote,  twin  brother  and  sister,  and  are 
the  first  human  pair,  the  originators  of  the  race.  As  the  Hebrew  conception 
closely  connected  the  parents  of  mankind  by  making  the  woman  formed  from  a 
portion  of  the  body  of  the  man,  so  by  the  Indian  tradition  they  are  placed  in  the 
Relationship  of  twins.  This  thought  it  laid  by  the  hymn  in  question  in  the  mouth 
of  Tami  herself,  when  she  is  ina£  to  say :  '  £yen  in  the  womb  the  Creator  made 
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declared  to  Iiave  been  the  o£bpring  of  the  Gandhanra  and 
his  wife. 

R  V.  X.  10,  1.1— [Tami  says]  "  0  that  I  might  attract  a 
finend  to  intimacy.  May  the  sage  (Yama  P),  after  traversing 
a  yast  ocean,  receive  a  grandson  to  his  father,  and  look  far 
forward  over  the  earth.*  2.  (Tama.)  Thy  friend  does  not 
desire  this  intimacy  that  (his)  kinswoman  should  become  (as) 
an  alien.  The  heroes,  the  sons  of  the  great  Spirit,  the  sup- 
porters of  the  sky,  look  far  and  wide  around  (see  v.  8.) 
3.  (Tami.)  The  immortals  desire  this  of  thee,  (they  desire) 
a  descendant  left  behind  by  the  one  sole  mortal.  Let  thy 
soul  be  united  to  mine.  As  a  husband,  penetrate  the  body 
of  (thy)  wife.  4.  (Yama.)  Shall  we  (do)  now  what  we  have 
never  done  before  P  Shall  we  who  (have  been)  speakers  of 
righteousness,  utter  unrighteousness  P  The  Gandharva  in 
the  (aerial)  waters,  and  his  aqueous  wife' — such  is  our 
source,  such  is  our  high  relationship.  5.  (Yami.)  The  divine 
Tvashtr,  the  creator,  the  vivifier,  the  shaper  of  all  forms, 
made  us  husband  and  wife,  (while  we  were  yet)  in  the  womb.* 
No  one  can  infringe  his  ordinances.  Earth  and  heaven  know 
this  of  us.  6.  (Yama.)  Who  knows  this  first  day  P  Who 
has  seen  itP  Who  can  declare  itP  Vast  is  the  realm  of 
Mitra  and  Varuna.  What  wilt  thou,  0  wanton  woman,  say 
in  thy  thoughtlessness  (?)  to  men  P  7.  (Yami.)  The  desire 
of  Yama  has  come  upon  me,  Yami,  to  lie  with  him  on  the 

us  for  man  and  wife.'"  Mliller,  on  tbo  other  hand,  says,  (Lect.,  2nd  ser.,  p.  410)  : 
''There  is  a  curious  dialogue  between  her  (Yami)  and  her  brother,  where  she 

'  ,  and  where  ho 
that  a  brother 
single  word  in  the 
Veda  pointing  to  Yama  and  Yami  as  the  first  couple  of  mortals,  as  the  Inditui 

Adam  and  Eve If  Yama  had  been  the  first  created  of  men,  surely  the  Vedic 

poets,  in  speaking  of  him,  could  not  have  passed  this  over  in  silence.*'    See,  how- 
OTer,  the  passage  from  the  A.  V.  xviii.  3, 13,  to  be  quoted  further  on. 

^  This  nymn  is  repeated  in  the  A.  V.  xviii.  1,  1  ff.  I  am  indebted  to  ProfeaBor 
Aofrecht  for  some  improvements  in  my  translation. 

*  This  verse  occurs  with  variations  in  the  SsLma  Veda,  i.  340.  The  sense  of  it 
18  very  obscure.  If  the  sage  (wdhat)  mean  Yama,  his  father  may  be  Viyasvat,  or 
the  Gandharva,  and  the  ^noson  of  the  latter  may  be  the  son  whom  Yami  waf 
desirous  to  bear  to  her  twin  brother  (Yama).    Compare  the  first  half  of  verse  3. 

'  Compare  Miiller's  Lectures,  second  series,  p.  483.  He  takes  Gandharva  for 
Yivasvat,  and  his  aqueous  wife  (ApyA  Y<uh&)  for  Sarai^yii,  in  accordance  with 
B&ya^a. 

*  In  like  manner  Tvash^  is  said,  A.  Y.  yi.  78,  8,  to  have  formed  a  huibasd 
and  wife  for  each  other. 
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same  couch.  Let  me  as  a  wife  bare  my  body  to  my  husband. 
Let  us  whirl  round  like  the  two  wheels  of  a  chariot.  8. 
(Yanuu)  These  spies  of  the  gods  who  frequent  this  world, 
stand  not  still,  neither  do  they  wink.  Depart  quickly, 
wanton  woman,  with  some  other  man  than  me.  Whirl 
round  with  him  like  the  two  wheels  of  a  chariot.  9.  (Yami.) 
Though  she  should  wait  upon  him  by  night  and  by  day,  still 
the  eye  of  the  sun  would  open  again.  Both  in  heayen  and 
earth  twins  are  closely  united.  Let  Yamt  treat  Yama  as  if  she 
were  not  his  sister.  10.  (Yama.)  Later  ages  shall  come  when 
kinsmen  and  kinswom^i  shall  do  what  is  unbecoming  their 
relation.  Spread  thy  arm  beneath  a  male.  Desire,  0  fair  one, 
another  husband  than  me.  11.  (Yamt.)  What  is  a  brother, 
when  (a  woman)  is  left  without  a  helper  P  [i.^. ;  necessity  has 
no  law.]  And  what  is  a  sister,  when  misery  (is  allowed  to) 
come  upon  herP  Overcome  by  desire,  I  am  thus  importunate. 
Unite  thy  body  with  mine.  12.  (Yama.)  I  will  not  unite 
my  body  with  thine.  They  call  him  a  sinner  who  sexually 
approaches  his  sister.  Seek  thy  gratification  with  some  other 
than  me.  Fair  one,  thy  brother  desires  not  this.^  13.  (Yami.)' 
Thou  art  weak,  alas,  0  Yama ;  we  perceive  not  any  soul  or 
heart  in  thee.  Another  woman  shall  enlace  and  embrace  thee 
like  a  girdle,  or  as  a  creeping  plant  a  tree.  14.  (Yama.) 
Thou  shalt  embrace  another  man,  0  Yami,  and  another  man 
ihee,  as  a  creeping  jdant  a  tree.  Do  thou  desire  his  heart, 
and  he  thine.     Make  then  a  fortimate  alliance."^ 

The  next  hjrmn  I  quote  is  addressed  to  Yama. 

R.  V.  X.  14,  1  (= A.  V.  xviii.  1,  49.  Nir.  x.  20).— "  Wor- 
ship  with  an  oblation  King  Yama,  son  of  Yivasvat,   the 

^  The  Athanra  Veda  (xriii.  1,  13,  14)  Axpands  this  rene  into  two:  "I  am 
not  in  this  thy  helper,  0  Yami ;  I  will  not  unite  my  body  with  thine.    Seek  thy 

ratification  with  some  other  than  me.  Fair  one,  thy  brother  desires  not  this, 
will  not  unite  my  body  with  thine.  They  call  him  a  sinner  who  sexually 
approaches  his  sister.  This  is  abhorrent  to  my  soul  and  heart,  that  I,  a  brother, 
should  lie  on  my  sister's  bed." 

'  This  verse  is  quoted  and  explained  in  Kirukta  yi.  28. 

*  It  appears  Arom  Professor  Aufrecht's  Catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  Sanskrit 
M8S.,  p.  82,  that  the  Narasinha  Purina,  i.  13,  contains  a  dialogue  between 
Tama  and  Yami ;  but  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Hall,  who  has  looked  at  the  passage, 
that  the  conyersation  does  not  appear  to  be  on  the  same  subject  as  that  in  the 
hymn  before  ua. 
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assembler  of  men,  who  departed  to  the  mighty  streams,^  and 
spied  out  the  road  for  many.  [Compare  Atharva  Yeda, 
xviii.  3,  14 :  "  Reverence  ye  with  an  oblation  Yama,  the  son 
of  Yivasvat,  the  assembler  of  men,  who  was  the  first  of  men 
that  died,  and  the  first  that  departed  to  this  (celestial) 
world.'']  2.  Yama  was  the  first  who  found  for  us  the  way. 
This  home  is  not  to  be  taken  from  us.  Those  who  are  now 
bom  (follow)  by  their  own  paths  to  the  place  whither  our 
ancient  fathers  have  departed.  3.  M4tali  magnified  by  the 
£avyas,  Yama  by  the  Angirases,  and  Brhaspati  by  the 
Rkvans — both  those  whom  the  gods  magnified,  and  those 
who  (magnified)  the  gods — of  these  some  are  gladdened  by 
ScdAd,  and  others  by  Scadhd,  4.  Place  thyself,  Yama,  on 
this  sacrificial  seat  in  concert  with  the  Angirases  and  Pitys. 
Let  the  texts  recited  by  the  sages  bring  thee  hither.  Delight 
thyself,  0  king,  with  this  oblation.  5.  Come  with  the  ador- 
able Angirases  ;  delight  thyself  here,  Yama,  with  the  children 
of  Yir&pa.  Seated  on  the  grass  at  this  sacrifice,  I  invoke 
Vivasvat,  who  is  thy  father.  6.  (Nir.  xi.  19).  May  we  enjoy 
the  good  will  and  gracious  benevolence  of  those  adorable 
beings  the  Angirases,  our  ancestors,  the  Navagvas,  the 
Atharvans,  the  Bh^us,  ofierers  of  soma.  7.  Depart  thou,* 
depart  by  the  ancient  paths  (to  the  place)  whither  our  early 
fathers  have  departed.  (There)  shalt  thou  see  the  two  kings, 
Yama  and  the  god  Yaruna,  exhilirated  by  the  oblation 
{8vadM)y  (or,  exulting  in  independent  power).  8.  Meet  with 
the  Pit|^,  meet  with  Yama,^  (obtain)  the  fulfilment  of  thy 

'  This  is  the  renderine  of  the  words  prapato  mahlr  anu  adopted  by  Roth  in  his 
lUnstrations  of  the  Nirukta,  p.  138.  In  support  of  this  sense  of  miehty  (celestial) 
waters,  he  refers  to  R.  V.  ix.  1 13,  8  (which  I  shall  quote  farther  on),  and  to  verse 
9  of  this  hymn.  In  his  article  on  the  story  of  Jemshid,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
German  Onental  Society,  iy.  426,  he  had  translated  the  words,  **  from  the  deep 
to  the  heights ; "  and  ifr.  Hauff,  in  his  **  Essays  on  the  Sacred  Language,  etc., 
of  the  Parsees,"  p.  234,  similarly  renders,  *'  from  the  depths  to  the  heights."  In 
the  Atharva  Veda,  xyiii.  4,  7,  noweyer,  where  the  same  words  occur,  tirthait 
iaranii  prapato  mahtr  Hi  yajnakftah  aukfio  yena  yanti^  (**  They  cross  by  fordi 
the  great  rivers,  [by  the  road]  which  the  virtuous  offerers  of  sacrifice  pass,")  they 
■eem  more  likely  to  mean  the  mighty  streams.  Ck>mpare  Prof.  Miiller's  Lectures, 
iL  616. 

*  The  follovring  verses  (as  appears  from  Prof.  Miiller*s  Essay  on  the  Funeral 
Bites  of  the  Brahmans,  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society  for  1866,  p.  zi.) 
■re  addressed  at  funerals  to  the  souls  of  Uie  departed,  while  their  bodies  are  being 
eonsnmed  on  the  funeral  pile. 

*  The  A.  y.  xviii.  2,  21,  substitutes  here  the  words  "may  delightful,  pleasant 
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desires  ^  in  the  highest  heaven.  Throwing  off  again  all  im- 
perfection go  to  thy  home.'  Become  united  to  a  body,'  and 
clothed  in  a  shining  form.  9.  Gk)  ye,  depart  ye,  hasten  ye 
from  hence.^  The  Pitrs  have  made  for  him  this  place. 
Yama  gives  him  an  abode*  distinguished  by  day,  and  waters, 
and  lights.  10.  By  an  auspicious  path  do  thou  hasten  past 
the  two  four-eyed  brindled  dogs,  the  offspring  of  Saram&. 
Then  approach  the  bountiftil  (or  wise)  Pitrs,  who  dwell  in 
festivity  with  Yama  (compare  A.  V.  xviii.  4,  10).  11.  En- 
trust him,*  0  Yama,  to  thy  two  four-eyed,  road-guarding, 
man-observing  watch-dogs;  and  bestow  on  him  prosperity 
and  health.  12.  The  two  brown  messengers  of  Yama, 
broad  of  nostril  and  insatiable,  wander  about  among  men.'' 
May  they  give  us  again  the  auspicious  breath  of  life,  that 

breeses  blow  upon  tbee.  22.  Maj  the  water-bringing,  water-sboddine  Hamts 
bear  tbee  upward,  and  creating  coolness  by  their  motion  (?),  sprinkle  Uiec  wi^ 
lain.    23 Haj  thy  soul  go  to  its  own  (kindred),  and  hasten  to  the  Fathers." 

^  This  is  differently  explained  by  Dr.  Haug  (Ait.  6r.,  ii.  p.  474,  note).  Ishfa, 
he  says,  means  "what  is  sacrificed,"  and  dp&rtta,  ** filled  up  to."  "  For  all  sacri- 
fces  ffo  up  to  heayen,  and  are  stored  up  there  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  the 
sacrincer  on  his  arrival  in  heaven."  The  words  before  us  will  therefore  mean  **join 
thy  sacrifices  which  were  stored  up."  The  Atharva  Veda,  xviii.  2,  20,  exprcflses 
the  sentiment  here  referred  to  by  Br.  Haug  in  these  words :  **  May  the  oblations 
which  thou  offeredst  while  alive  (now)  drop  thee  honey."  And  in  A.  V.  xi.  1,  36, 
it  is  said,  **  With  these  good  deeds  may  we  follow  the  sacrifice  which  abides  in 
the  heaven  with  seven  rays." 

'  Miillcr  (in  the  Essay  just  referred  to,  p.  xiv.)  translates  this  verse  thus : 
*' Leave  evil  there,  then  return  home,  and  take  a  form,"  etc.  This  rendering 
makes  the  departed  return  to  this  world  to  resume  his  body,  though  in  a  glorifi^ 
state,  which  does  not  seem  to  bring  out  a  good  sense.  Roth,  on  the  other  hand 
(in  Jour.  Germ.  Or.  Society,  iv.  428),  connects  the  word  punah  with  what  pre- 
cedes, and  renders  the  verse  thus :  "  Enter  thy  home,  laying  down  again  all 
imperfection,"  etc. 

'  The  A.  V.  xviii.  2,  24,  says :  "Let  not  thy  soul  (manas)j  nor  anything  of  thy 
spirit  (<!««),  or  of  thy  members,  or  of  tliy  substance  {ra»a),  or  of  thy  body,  dis- 
appear. 26.  Let  no  tree  vex  thee,  noi  the  great  divine  earth.  Having  found  an 
abode  amone  the  Fathers,  flourish  among  the  subjects  of  Yama.  2G.  "Wniatever 
member  of  thine  has  been  removed  afar,  or  breath  of  thine  has  departed  in  the 
wind, — ^may  the  combined  Fathers  reunite  them  all  vrith  thee." 

^  These  words,  according  to  Miiller,  are  addressed  to  evil  spirits. 

^  Avatdnam.  Compare  A.Y.  xviii.  2,  37,  where  Yama  is  said  to  recognize 
those  who  are  his  own  :  "  I  give  this  abode  to  this  man  who  has  come  hither,  if 
he  is  mine.  Yama  perceiving,  says  again,  *  He  is  mine,  let  him  come  hither  to 
prosperity.' " 

*  See  Koth,  Journal  German  Oriental  Society,  iv.  428,  at  the  foot,  and  his 
explanation  of  pari  dehi  s.v.  dd.  Miiller,  on  the  other  hand  (p.  xiv.),  translates  : 
"  surround  him,  Yama,  protecting  him  from  the  dogs,"  etc. 

"^  The  two  dogs  of  Yama  are  also  mentioned  in  A.  Y.  Tiii.  1,  9,  where  one  of 
fhem  is  said  to  be  black  {fyama)  and  the  other  spotted  {ifabala).  In  A.Y.  viii. 
2,  11,  the  messengers  of  Yama  who  wander  among  men  are  spoken  of  in  the 
plural,  without  bemg  described  as  dogs. 
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we  XDay  behold  the  sun.  13.  Pour  out  the  soma  to  Yama, 
cfthr  him  an  oblation.  To  Yama  the  sacrifice  proceeds 
when  heralded  by  Agni  and  prepared.  14.  Offer  to  Yama 
an  oblation  with  butter,  and  be  active.  May  he  grant 
us  to  live  a  long  life  among  the  gods.  16.  Ofier  a  most 
honied  oblation  to  king  Yama.  Let  this  salutation  (be  pre- 
sented) to  the  earliest-bom,  the  ancient  rshia,  who  made  for 
us  a  path." 

Hymn  15  of  the  same  Mandala  is  addressed  to  the  Pitrs, 
or  departed  ancestors,  who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  con- 
ceived to  be  living  in  a  state  of  blessedness  in  the  other 
world.  I  will  quote  some  verses  from  it,  which  will  show 
still  further  their  enjoyments,  powers,  and  prerogatives. 
"1  (=Vfij.  Sanh.  19,  49;  Nir.  11,  18).  Let  the  lower,  the 
upper,  and  the  middle  Pitrs,  the  offerers  of  soma,  arise.  May 
these  Pitrs,  innocuous,  and  versed  in  righteousness,  who  have 
attained  to  (higher)  life  (asuy  protect  us  in  the  sacrifices. 
2.  (=V.  S.  19,  68).  Let  this  reverence  be  to-day  paid  to  the 
Pit;i9,  who  departed  first,  and  who  (departed)  last,  who  are 
situated  in  the  terrestrial  sphere,'  or  who  are  now  among  the 
powerful  races  (the  gods).  ...  6  (= V.  S.  19,  57).  Invited  to 
these  favourite  oblations  placed  on  the  grass,  may  the  Pitrs,  the 
offerers  of  soma,  come,  may  they  hear  us,  may  they  intercede 

for  us,  and  preserve  us.     6  (= V.  S.  19,  62) Do  us  no 

injury,  0  Pitrs,  on  account  of  any  offence  which  we,  after  the 
manner  of  men,  may  commit  against  you.  7  (= V.  S.  19, 63). 
•  •  •  .  Bestow  wealth  on  the  mortal  who  worships  you. 
8  (=V.  S.  19,  51).  May  Yama  feast  according  to  his  desire 
on  the  oblations,  eager,  and  sharing  his  gratification  with 
the  eager  Vasishthas,  our  ancient  ancestors,  who  presented 
the  Soma  libation.  10.  Come,  Agni,  with  a  thousand  of 
those  exalted  ancient  Pitrs,  adorers  of  the  gods,  sitters  at 
the  fire,  who  are  true,  who  are  eaters  and  drinkers  of  obla- 
tions, and  who  are  received  into  the  same  chariot  with  Lidra 

*  Compare  the  word  amrat  "  Spirit,"  and  euunttij  in  v.  14,  below. 

•  Compare  A.  V.  xyiii.  2, 49  :  **  Let  tu  worship  with  reverence  those  Pifys  who 
are  the  fathers,  and  those  who  are  the  grandfathers,  of  our  fiiither,  those  who  hare 
entered  into  the  atmosphere,  or  who  inhabit  the  earth,  or  tiie  tkj,**  Sm  «bo 
A.V.xviii.8,  69. 


\ 


^fW«^^^« -  -▼tuck  oswe  bflOL  ui.uiiyii  jb.  dis  gnai^  suL  ti&HA 

£>.  'ifl^  Do  tiusL  0  MJf-fT'jwifffHttfnt  ,pitf.^^-diaiEflc  ^viio.  taos 
t  PloBii  'srtuL  wtusQieir  dun'  oov^  anmeac^aiie  rsoBanaacnnL  'ir  su^ 
am  gladdened  ay -minbc^^  iicoer 

MBu  ^H9e3»  ^lica  jJiiHPraa  die  views  it  die  ipi=ob 
ak  disare  [Hi :  '*  L  Ln  one  JLzsL  'nm  ^g.  or  <TniiHninfr  &a 
f die  deeauei .  ::  •  Ja  nac  iioniT^  jifi  iiczx.  oc  as  aofCrJ  V&ioi 
duui  doflC  mocazcfi  ^  kinu  0  ijEacfsdaOk,  diHn  smi  amL  m  i&e 
Krra.  2:  WlieiL  duia  moarcK  nnn,  J^kaiaa&Hw  coaL  cob- 
«^  aim  isa  tULft  Pjc&  WIlsl  ne  ^uil  gpich  ^nc  xsaat  of 
^viuiitf  ,  be  abaH  shea  uiltxl  die  pieuoi^  of  An  j«^  3u  Let 
Ui  eje  go  fi^  tte  jbdv  a»  OECBck  03  oe  wuaL    Go  fi»  i&e 


^  Auuiaiifaiy  i»  'lift  J.  T.  zToL  2*  IS.  fvH. 
Att  ?ftn    -*  Jin*  JLfsi  iuow  iflRv  im 

ohiTinw  w^usHMa  tuj  imar  ^w  v  bobui  '3mDi&  -vou  jsomdu  -fimfrny 
ft*  ?'4an'  v^  ^w  ^ben  tf  iraum.'^    Cinan  T  S^  iL  M.  imc  Bnnnuna 

*  JUi  Jtpi  Ji  iiidimKft  JL  ikas  7»ii  iiaLMimy  -ncsBk  X  impc  mv4  mbl  : 
ftoc  .M  jt  .rahrrifl  «i  Ji  laxa  ^lUix  ii"  jeit^-CTwinnitmit  «e-i£*  ir  wvHmirL  rusr. 
tilKKutiW  M  'an  anM  fnusaui  -ji  wiriwf  u  lim  3l  i.  Zl.  -L  a» s  wmipuA  3»  at 
Anc*  nMrsiMft  .a  :zua  was.  &iic  att  mmnamriEjr  bl  att  Ti^mumtiri  iiujiai. 
1%  ^  '-vnen  thrt  ->  an*  imnn.  -r-ja.  nnc  uT  ae  icaisEf  jl  iaa§  xrmu  ^Shmts^  siC 
m  %\A  ffWM  V'laV.  viidgrfjaiit  is  iif  Tumb:  j>  ams  sum  P^d  ftiCL  wc  %t, 
mmmi.u\  sx  tOtt  yiMniyi  iif  :ait  A.  T^  vinrt  is  Kimrt  Jantr  wjsl  samUxk.    Set 

mm  3UVS4. 

*  TxM  -wi  4J»v  wd  =1  tjift  wostti  ^lac  cf  istt  sec  ^  lii^  irsa.  Ib 
K  T  f  V>.  $.  ^,  -t  Ji  ;«WM>iift*fi  M  fc  r)d  ar  rviioL  Ix  A.  T.  it=.  i.  i?.  iz  s 
jjft/a^  vrth  «r«r^    '^  Mjcj  t)u  aosdflrea  n>  jwjfc.^t  Wc&Ifrr  jSuiuiL  far  the 

ftffm  tivj»  »Tfl;a  tf«  mMni^d  i£ux  VstMt  firw  ijsA  li:^  v^Le  :^  resK&ai  of 

•  OmpwrA.V,  xTni,  4.  l^ia.  !■  t2ac  Kxtr-Jovrtb  m«  cif  tbe  sue  bjva 
ii  »  M*4 :  **  Whateftr  I'tmh  U  y/u  Am  Jataredai  leh  briiai,  v^mb  cmiiejiajg 
tvM  V>  tiM  v'^rld  tA  Ute  Htn,  that  I  bcre  naiore  to  to«.  BctvI  ia  Imbtcs,  rt 
ViU%  with  |4l)/  ycMir  aeahfn. '  Ajad  in  A.  V.  xrm.  3,  5^  i:  »  declared : 
**  WbaUrr«r  'fMtrty  f4  th«e  anj  Uack  bgrd,  or  ant,  or  Mrpent,  or  beast  of  prer.  hat 
twrm,  may  Ai^i  eur«  thee  c^  all  that,  and  Soma  who  hai  entovd  into  the  t^mh- 
wuum/*    Otmytuti  ▼.  9  c^  the  lamc  hjmn. 

•  Omynrti  A.  V.  xriii.  4,  12. 

^  In  A,  V,  Tiii,  2,  3,  a  man  dead,  or  in  daacer  of  drin^,  is  addreaed  in  then 
word* :  "  f  have  ohUinid  thj  breath  from  the  wind,'thine  ere  frvm  the  can ;  I 
tHam  in  ihtm  thy  aoal  (mMmat) :  hare  aenntion  in  thj  limbs;  apeak,  nttenng 
(wctfdi;  wilh  thy  tODgna*''    Compare  Plato  Eepob.  n.  18,  where  he  aap  of  the 
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aky^  and  to  the  earth,  according  to  (the)  nature  (of  thy  several 
jNorts) ;  or  go  to  the  waters,  if  that  is  suitable  for  thee ;  enter 
into  the  plants  with  thy  members.  4.  As  for  his  unborn 
part,  do  thou  ( Agni)  kindle  it  with  thy  heat ;  let  thy  flame 
aad  fhy  lustre  kindle  it ;  with  those  forms  of  thine  which  are 
auspicious,  convey  it  to  the  world  of  the  righteous.^  5,  GKye 
up  again,  Agni,  to  the  Pit^  him  who  comes  offered  to  thee, 
with  oblations.  Putting  on  life,  let  him  approach  (his) 
remains ;  let  him  meet  with  his  body,  0  J&tavedas." 

I  shall  now  extract  from  these  texts  and  others  a  summary 
of  the  information  which  they  supply. 

Tama  is  the  son  of  Vivasvat  (ix.  113,  8 ;  x.  14,  1  [= A.V. 
xviii.  1, 49]  ;  x.  14, 6 ;  x.  58, 1 ;  x.  60, 10),  and  of  Saranyft,  the 
immortal  daughter  of  Tvashtr  (x.  17,  1,  2).  He  is  elsewhere 
said,  as   Professor  Eoth    considers,'   (see    above)    to   have 

flJB :  'AAA*  ^\iou94<rrar6y  yt  otfiai  ray  irtpl  r^s  iuffO^fftis  ipydyvy.  See  also 
Atbarra  Veda,  y.  24,  9 ;  xi.  8,  31 ;  xix.  43,  3. 

*  In  A.  V.  vi.  120,  1,  Agni  is  prayed  to  deliver  from  sin  and  carry  to  the  world 
of  righteousness.  Compare  A.  Y.  xii.  2,  45 ;  xviii.  3,  71 ;  and  xviii.  4,  9,  10, 
where  the  different  fires  are  besought  to  assume  their  most  beneficent  forms,  and 
to  become  horses  to  bear  the  worshipper  to  heaven,  after  cremation.  In  xviii. 
2,  S6,  Agni  is  entreated  to  bum  mildly,  and  to  spend  his  Airy  on  the  woods  and 
on  the  earth. 

The  Taittiriya  Br&hmai;^a  has  the  following  passaj^ :  iii.  10,  11,  1 :  '^  One  man 
departing  from  this  world  knows  himself  that '  this  is  I  myself.'  Another  does 
not  recognize  his  own  world.  Bewildered  by  Agni,  and  overcome  by  smoke,  he 
does  not  recognise  his  own  world.  Now  he  who  Knows  this  Ag^  Sdvitra,  when 
he  departs  from  this  world  knows  himself,  Hhat  this  is  I  myself'  lie  recognizes 
bis  own  world.  This  Savitra  carries  him  to  the  heavenly  world."  A  few  lines 
farther  on  it  is  said  that  the  days  and  nights  suck  up  in  the  next  world  the  trea- 
Bore  of  the  man  who  does  not  possess  a  particular  sort  of  knowledge,  whilst  he 
who  knows  Agni  S&vitra  finds  his  treasure  not  sucked  up. 

s  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  iv.  426 ;  Journal  of  American 
Oriental  Society,  iii.  335.  Illustrations  of  Nirukta,  p.  138.  As  Professor  Miiller 
denies  that  Tama  was  regarded  as  the  first  man,  he  explains  as  follows  (Lectures, 
2d  Series,  p.  615  f.)  the  process  by  which  he  came  to  be  transformed  into  the 
monarch  or  the  dead :  *^Let  us  imagine,  then,"  he  says,  *^  as  well  as  we  can,  that 
yoffM,  twin,  was  used  as  the  name  of  the  evening,  or  the  setting  sun,  and  we 
ahall  be  able  perhaps  to  understand  how  in  the  end  Yama  came  to  be  the  king  of 
the  departed  and  tne  god  of  death.  As  the  East  was  to  the  early  thinkers  the 
source  of  life,  the  West  was  to  them  nirftiy  the  txodui,  the  land  of  death.  The 
son,  conceived  as  setting  or  dying  every  day,  was  the  first  who  had  trodden  the 
path  of  life  from  East  to  West— the  first  mortal— the  first  to  show  us  the  way 
when  our  course  is  run,  and  our  sun  sets  in  the  far  West."  ....  "  That  Tama's 
character  is  solar,  might  be  guessed  frt)m  his  being  called  the  son  of  Vivasvat 
Yivasvat,  like  Tama,  is  sometimes  considered  as  sending  death.  11. V.  viii.  67, 
20 :  *  May  the  shaft  of  Vivastoat,  0  Adityat,  the  poisoned  arrow,  not  strike  us 
before  we  are  old  !' "  [on  the  other  hand  Yivasvat  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  pre- 
serving frt)m  Tama.  Thus  in  A.  V.  xviii.  3,  62,  it  is  said :  **  May  Vivasvat  place 
us  in  a  state  of  immortality.  May  death  pass  away,  and  deathlessness  come 
to  US.    May  he  preserve  these  men  from  decay.    May  their  spirits  not  depart 
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been  one  of  the  original  pair  of  human  beings  (x.  10^  2),  and  to 
have  sprung  from  the  Gandharva,  a  deity  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  his  wife  (x.  10,  4).  In  the  same  hymn  (jxxmm)  he  is 
declared  to  have  resisted  the  solicitations  of  his  twin-sister 
Yami  to  form  a  sexual  union  with  her  for  the  continuation  of 
the  species.^  He  was  the  first  of  mortals  who  died,  and  dis- 
ooTered  the  way  to  the  other  world;  he  guides  other  men 
thither,  and  assembles  them  in  a  home,  which  is  secured  to 
them  for  ever  (x,  14, 1, 2 ;  A.V.  vi.  28, 3 ;  xviii.  1, 49, 50 ;  xviiL. 
3,  13).^  In  one  place  he  is  represented  as  carousing  with  the 
gods  under  a  leafy  tree  (R.Y.  x.  135,  1).'  He  is  a  king  and 
dwells  in  celestial  light  in  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  heaven 
(ix.  113,  7,  8),  where  the  departed  behold  him  associated  in 
blessedness  with  Yaruna  (x.  14,  7).  He  grants  luminous 
abodes  in  heaven  to  the  pious  (x.  14,  9),  who  dwell  with  him 
in  festive  enjoyment  (x.  14, 8, 10).  In  the  A.Y.  (xviiL  2,  82) 
he  is  said  to  be  superior  to  Yivasvat,  and  to  be  himself  sur- 
passed by  none. 

In  the  Rig  Yeda  Yama  is  nowhere  represented  (as  he  is  in 
the  later  Indian  mythology),^  as  having  anything  to  do  with 

to  Yama." — J.  M.]  ....  **  His  (Tama's^  own  scat  is  called  the  house  of  the 
gods  (x.  135,  7) ;  and  these  words  follow  immediately  on  a  yerse  in  which  it  is 
said  :  *  the  abyss  is  stretched  out  in  the  East,  the  outgoing  is  in  the  West."  ^In 
a  note  the  following  are  referred  to  as  additional  passages  to  bo  consulted,  yiz., 
K.V.  i.  116,  2 ;  yii.  33,  9 ;  ix.  68,  3,  6 ;  x.  12,  6 ;  x.  13,  2,  4 ;  x.  63,  3 ;  x.  64, 
3;  X.  123,  6.).  "These  indications,  though  fragmentary,  are  sufficient  to  show 
tiuit  the  character  of  Yamuj  such  as  we  find  it  in  the  last  book  of  the  Rig  Veda, 
might  well  haye  been  suggested  by  the  setting  sun,  personified  as  the  leader  of  the 
human  race,  as  himself  a  mortal,  yet  as  a  kmg,  as  the  ruler  of  the  departed,  as 
worshipped  with  the  fathers,  as  the  first  witness  of  an  immortality  to  bo  enjoyed 
by  the  rathers,"  etc.  I  may  remark  that  in  the  $.  P.  Br.  xiv.  1,  3,  4,  Yama  is 
identified  with  the  sun;  but  he  is,  a  little  further  on,  xiy.  2,  2,  11,  similarly 
identified  with  Vilyu. 

^  See  Prof.  Roth's  obseryations  on  this  dialogue  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  iii.  335  f. 

'  See  Prof.  Koth's  remarks  on  these  passages  in  the  Journals,  etc.,  above  referred 
to.  In  the  Journal  of  the  German  Orient^  Society,  iy.  427,  he  remarks  on  these 
hymns :  "  We  here  find,  not  without  astonishment,  beautiful  conceptions  on  im- 
mortality expressed  in  unadorned  language  with  childlike  conyiction.  If  it  were 
necessaiy,  we  might  here  find  the  most  powerful  weapons  against  the  yiew  which 
has  lately  been  reriyed,  and  prodaimedf  as  new,  that  Persia  was  the  only  birth- 
place of  the  idea  of  immortality,  and  that  even  the  nations  of  Europe  had  derived 
it  firom  that  quarter ;  as  if  the  religious  spirit  of  every  gifted  race  was  not  able 
to  arrive  at  it  by  its  own  strength.'' 

'  In  A.V.  xviii.  4,  3,  the  Adityas  are  said  to  feast  on  honey  in  heaven  {madhu 
bhahhai/anti), 
4  According  to  the  Pura^as,  "  Yama  fulfils  the  office  of  judge  of  the  dead,  as 
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tile  future  punisliment  of  the  wicked.  In  fact,  the  hymns  of 
that  Yeda  contain,  as  far  as  I  am  aware^  no  prominent  men- 
tion of  any  such  penal  retribution.  [The  passages  which 
^ippear  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a  Tartarus  will  be  quoted 
further  on.]  But  Yama  is  still  to  some  extent  an  object  of 
terror.  In  x.  14^  10-12  he  is  represented  as  having  two  in« 
satiable  dogs  with  four  eyes  and  wide  nostrils,  which  guard 
ihe  road  to  his  abode,  and  which  the  departed  are  advised  to 
hurry  past  with  all  possible  speed.  These  dogs  are  said  to 
wander  about  among  men  as  his  messengers  (x.  14,  12),  no 
doubt  for  the  purpose  of  summoning  them  to  the  presence  of 
4;heir  master,  who  is  in  another  place  (x.  165,  4)  identified 
with  death,  and  is  described  as  sending  a  bird  as  the  herald  of 
doom  (compare  A.V.  vL  29,  1  ff.)  And  in  a  verse  of  the  A.V. 
(xviii.  2,  27),  death  is  said  to  be  the  messenger  of  Yama,  who 
conveys  the  spirits  of  men  to  the  abode  of  their  forefathers. 
In  another  place  (R.Y.  x.  97,  16)  deliverance  is  sought  from 
the  bonds  (padbi^a)  of  Yama,  as  well  as  those  of  Yaruna. 
In  R.y.  i.  38,  5,  too,  where  it  is  said,  "  Let  not  thy  worshipper 
go  along  the  road  of  Yama,'^  Yama  is  equivalent  to  death. 
In  the  following  verse  of  the  A.V.  vi.  28,'  3,  also,  Yama  is 
identified  with  mrtj/u  (death) :  "  Reverence  be  to  Yama,  death, 
who  first  reached  the  river,  spying  out  the  road  for  many,  who 
is  lord  of  these  two-footed  and  four-footed  creatures."  (This 
verse  coincides  in  part  with  R.V.  x.  14,  1,  quoted  above). 

When  the  remains  of  the  deceased  have  been  placed  upon 
the  funeral  pile,  and  the  process  of  cremation  has  begun,  Agni, 
the  god  of  fire,  is  prayed  not  to  scorch  or  consume  the  de- 
parted, not  to  tear  asunder  his  skin  or  his  limbs,  but  after  the 
flames  have  done  their  work,  to  convey  to  the  Fathers  (the 

well  as  Bovercign  of  the  damned ;  all  that  die  appearine  before  him,  and  being 
•confronted  with  Chandragupta,  the  recorder,  by  whom  tneir  actions  have  been 
rej^tcred.  Tlie  Tirtuous  are  thence  conveyed  to  Swarga  or  Elysium,  whilst  the 
wicked  are  driven  to  the  Afferent  regions  of  Naraka,  or  Tartarus."  (Wibon, 
Vishnu  Purlli^a,  p.  207  of  4to.  ed.  note  3).  Chitragupta  is  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing tasteless  and  cztrayagant  style  in  the  Yrhann&radiya  Pur&];ia,  quoted  in 
Prof.  Aufrechf  8  Catalo^e  of  the  Bodl.  Sansk.  MSS.  p.  10,  note:  *'The  dreadful 
Chandragiipta,  with  a  voice  like  the  clouds  at  the  mundane  dissolution,  gleaming  like 
a  mountain  of  cullyrium,  terrible  with  lightning-like  wea^ns,  having  thirty-two 
arms,  as  big  as  three  yojanas,  red-ey(^d,  long-nosed,  his  face  furnished  with 
grinders  and  projecting  teeth,  his  eyes  resembling  oblong  ponds,  bearing  death, 
and  diseases." 
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FiiTs)  the  mortal  who  has  been  presented  to  him  as  aa 
offering.  The  eye  of  the  departed  is  bidden  to  go  to  the  son; 
his  breath  {dtmd)  to  the  wind ;  and  his  different  members  to 
the  sky,  the  earthy  the  waters,  or  the  plants,  according  i» 
their  several  affinities.  As  for  his  unborn  part  (ajo  hh&gai)^ 
Agni  is  supplicated  to  kindle  it  with  his  heat  and  flame,  and 
assuming  his  most  auspicious  form,  to  convey  it  to  thet  world 
of  the  righteous  (x.  16,  1-5 ;  Y&j.  Sanh.  xviii.  51).^  Before^ 
however,  the  '^ unborn  part"  can  complete  its  course  from 
earth  to  the  third  heaven,  it  has  to  traverse  a  vast  gulf  of 
darkness.^  Leaving  behind  on  earth  aU  that  is  evil  and  im- 
perfect,  and  proceeding  by  the  paths  which  the  fathers  trod 
(B.Y.  X.  14,  7),  the  spirit,  invested  with  a  lustre  like  that  of 
the  gods  (A.Y.  xi.  1,  37),  soars  to  the  realms  of  eternal  light 
(ix.  113,  7),  in  a  car,  or  on  wings  (A.V.  iv.  34,  4),  on  the- 
imdecaying  pinions  wherewith  Agni  slays  the  Bakshases  (Vfij- 
Sanh.  xviii.  52),  wafted  upwards  by  the  Maruts,  fanned  by 

1  In  the  9.  P.  Br.  xi.  1,  9,  1,  a  man  \e  said  to  be  thrice  bom ;  first  from  his 
firther  and  mother,  the  second  time  through  sacrifice,  and  the  third  time  when, 
after  death  and  cremation,  he  once  more  emerges  into  life. 

*  A.V.  ix.  5,  1 :  "  Convej  him ;  carry  him ;  let  him,  understanding,  go  to  th9 
world  of  the  righteous.  Crossing  the  gloom  in  many  directions  immense,  let  the 
unborn  ascend  to  the  third  hearen.  ...  3.  Wash  the  feet  of  him  who  has  com- 
mitted wickedness :  understanding,  let  him  ascend  with  cleansed  feet.  Crossing 
the  gloom,  gazing  in  many  directions,  let  the  unborn  ascend  the  third  heayen." 
In  theVaj.  Sanh.  xxxi.  18,  also,  the  great  Purusha  of  sunlike  brightness  {fiditya^ 
vurna)  is  said  to  dwell  above  the  darkness  (tamatah  parastdt).  8ee  also  Mann, 
iy.  242.  The  commentator  on  this  passage,  howeyer,  as  well  as  Roth,  s.  y.  tanuUf 
understands  the  phrase  duttaram  tamas^  *'  darkness  hard  to  cross,"  as  referring  to 
heU.  Compare  the  phrases  adhamam  tamas  and  andham  Umaa,  to  be  referred  to 
ftirther  on. 

The  word  aja  seems  to  have  different  senses  in  the  hymn  of  the  A.V.  just 
quoted.  In  yerses  1  and  3,  it  may  mean  the  same  as  ajo  bhAgah^  the  *'  unborn 
part"  of  man,  in  R.V.  x.  16,  4.  In  A.V.  v.  7,  it  is  said  "Agni  is  unborn  {nja) ;. 
they  call  light  unborn  {aja) ;  they  say  that  an  o/a  Ib  to  be  ^ven  by  a  living  man 
to  the  priest.  An  qja  when  given  in  this  world  by  a  believing  man,  disperses  the 
gloom  id^."  In  the  latter  part  of  this  sentence  qja  is  some  kind  of  offering. 
In  the  same  way  it  is  said  in  i;.  10 :  "  The  qja  panchattdana^  given  to  a  priest, 
places  him  who  bestows  it  in  the  third  heaven,  in  the  third  sky,  on  the  third  sum- 
mit, on  the  top  of  the  heaven,"  and  in  9.  21 :  "  This  lya  panehaudana  is  an 
inimitable  offermg." 

"  The  world  of  the  righteous"  {tukjiAm  iokah)  referred  to  in  the  preceding  pas- 
sage (A.V. ix. 5, 1)  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Vajasaneya  SanhitH,  xviii.  52  :  "With 
those  fleet,  undecajring,  pinions  wherewith,  0  Agni,  thou  slayest  the  liukshases, 
let  us  soar  to  the  world  of  the  righteous,  whither  the  rshis  have  gone,  the  early, 
the  ancient."  In  the  A.V.  xviii.  2,  48,  there  are  said  to  be  three  heavens :  "  The 
watery  {udanvati)  heaven  is  the  lowest,  the  pilumati  is  the  intermediate  heaven, 
and  the  third  is  the  pradyauB^  in  which  the  Fathers  dwell."  This  agrees  with, 
the  mention  of  the  tlurd  heaven  in  A.y.  ix.  5,  1. 
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wtt  and  gentle  breezes,  and  refirigerated  by  showers  (A.y. 
xviii.  2,  21  fir.) ;  recovers  there  its  ancient  body  in  a  com- 
plete (A.V.  xviii.  2,  24  ff})  and  glorified  form,*  meets  with 
the  Pitrs  or  forefathers  who  are  living  in  festivity  with  Yama, 
obtains  from  him,  when  recognized  by  him  as  one  of  his  own, 
(A.V.  xviii.  2,  37)  a  delectable  abode  (R.Y.  x.  14,  8-10 ;  x. 
16,  14),  and  enters  upon  a  more  perfect  life  (R.V.  x.  14,  8 ; 
X  15,  14 ;  X.  16,  2,  5),  which  is  crowned  with  the  fidfilment 
of  all  desires  (ix.  113,  9,  11),  is  passed  in  the  presence  of  the 
gods  (x.  14, 14),  and  employed  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  plea- 
sure (x.  16,  2).  In  the  following  passages  of  the  A.Y.  an 
expectation  is  expressed  that  the  family  relations  will  be 
maintained  in  the  next  world: — 

xii.  3,  17 :  ''  Do  thou  conduct  us  to  heaven ;  let  us  be  with 
our  wives'  and  children." 

vi.  120,  3:  "In  heaven,  where  our  virtuous  friends  enjoy 
blessedness,  having  left  behind  the  infirmities  of  their  bodies, 
free  from  kmeness  or  distortion  of  their  limbs,  may  we  behold 
our  parents  and  our  children.'' 

ix.  5,  27 :  "  When  a  woman  has  had  one  husband  before, 
find  gets  another,  if  they  present  the  aja  panchaudana  offer- 
ing, they  shall  not  be  separated.  28.  A  second  husband 
dwells  in  the  same  world  with  his  re- wedded  wife,  if  he  ofiTers 
{he  q;a  panchaudana,  etc. 

xviii.  2,  23 :  "  Let  thy  soul  (manaa)  go  to  its  own,  and 
hasten  to  the  fathers." 

The  enjoyments  of  this  friture  state  are  said  in  B.Y.  ix.  113, 
7  fir.  to  be  conferred  by  the  god  Soma,  and  are  described  as 

^  In  A.y.  ix.  5,  22-26  it  is  said  that  the  raan  who  bestows  an  aJa  panchaudana 
Hhiminated  by  largesses  {dafuhind-jyotiaham :  compare  hirw^ya-jyoiiiham,  A»Y, 
z.  9,  6),  shall  not  naye  his  bones  broken,  or  his  marrow  sucked  out,  but  shaH 
be  introduced  whole  and  entire  ^into  heaven). 

These  passages  in  which  the  aeparted  are  said  to  recover  their  bodily  organisap 
Hon  in  all  its  completeness  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  representations  in  the 
flomeric  poems  regarding  the  unsubstantuil  nature  of  the  ghosts  of  the  departed. 
The  nassage  of  the  Odyssey,  xi.  488,  is  well  known  in  whicn  Achilles  tells  Ulyisef 
fStoit  ne  would  rather  dj  the  slave  of  a  poor  man  on  earth  than  rule  over  all  the 
•droarted. 

'  In  regard  to  the  celestial  body,  see  Both  in  the  Journal  of  the  Amer.  Orient. 
Society,  vol  iii.  p.  343. 

*  In  the  later  Indian  writings  the  widow  who  bums  herself  on  her  husband's 
Ameral  pile  is  supposed  to  rejoin  him  in  Svarga.  See  the  texts  cited  by  Cole- 
lirookey  Essays,  L  116  f. 
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follows :  7.  ''  Place  me,  0  purified  (Soma")  in  that  imperifih-; 
able  and  tuichanging  world,  where  perpetual  light  and  glory 
are  found.  8.  Make  me  immortal  (in  the  realm)  where  king 
Yaivasvata  (Yama)  dwells,  where  the  sanctuary  of  the  sky 
exists,  and  those  great  waters  (flow).  9.  Make  me  immortal, 
in  the  third  heaven,  in  the  third  sky,  where  action  is  unre- 
strained,^ and  the  regions  are  luminous.  10.  Make  me  im« 
mortal  in  the  world  where  there  are  pleasures  and  enjoyments 
—in  the  sphere  of  the  sim, — where  ambrosia  and  satisfaction 
are  found.  11.  Make  me  immortal  in  the  world  where  there 
are  joys,  and  delights,  and  pleasures,  and  gratifications;  where 
{he  oDJects  of  desire  are  attained.'' 

The  pleasures  here  referred  to  are  most  probably  to  be  un- 
derstood as  of  a  sensual  kind.'  Such  at  least  is  the  prospect 
held  out  in  the  following  passage  of  the  Atharva  Veda,  iv. 
84,2: 

A. V.  iv.  34,  2 :  "  Boneless,  pure,  cleansed  by  the  wind, 
shining,  they  go  to  a  shining  region ;  Agni'  does  not  consume 
their  generative  organ ;  in  the  celestial  sphere  they  have 
abundance  of  sexual  gratification.*^  3.  Want  never  comes  upon 

^  "  In  heaven  he  acts  according  to  his  pleasure." — Taitt.  Br.  iii.  12,  2,  9. 

•  Roth  is,  howeyer,  of  a  different  opinion.  He  says  (Joum.  Amer.  Orient.  Soc. 
iii.  843) :  "  The  place  where  these  glorified  ones  are  to  liye  is  heaven.  In  order  to 
ihow  that  not  merely  an  outer  court  of  the  divine  dwellings  is  set  apart  for  them, 
tiie  highest  heaven,  the  midst  or  innermost  part  of  heaven,  is  expressly  spoken  of 
as  their  seat.  This  is  their  place  of  rest ;  and  its  divine  splendour  is  not  dis- 
fi^pired  hy  any  specification  of  particular  heauties  or  enjoyments,  such  as  those 
with  which  otner  religions  have  oeen  wont  to  adorn  the  mansions  of  the  hlest.  . . 
There  thev  are  happy :  the  language  used  to  descrihe  their  condiMon  is  the  same 
with  whicn  is  denoted  the  most  exsdted  felicity.'*  He  then  quotes  the  verses  of  ix. 
113,  7  ff.  already  adduced,  and  adds :  **  what ....  shall  he  the  employment  of  the 
blest,  in  what  sphere  their  activity  shall  expend  itself;  to  this  question  ancient 
Hindu  wisdom  sought  no  answer." 

The  words  used  m  v.  11  of  hymn  ix.  113  to  denote  the  gratifications  of  paradise, 
riz.  dnanddh^  moMh,  pramudah^  are  employed  in  the  Taittiriya  Br&hma^a,  ii.  4^ 
6,  5  f.  to  signify  sexual  enjoyment  on  e^rth. 

'  This,  no  doubt,  alludes  to  the  fire  of  the  funeral  pile. 

^  Compare  Mah^bhdrata,  xii.  3657 :  '*  Thousands  of  handsome  Apsarases  run 
up  in  haste  to  the  hero  who  has  been  slain  in  battle,  (exclaiming)  *  be  my  hus^ 
band.'  " '  And  andn,  v.  8667 :  **  Behold,  these  shining  worlds  belong  to  the 
fearless,  filled  with  maidens  of  the  Gandharvas,  and  yielding  all  kinds  of  enjoy- 
ments." In  like  manner,  the  Katha  Upanishad,  i.  25,  appears  to  refer  to  the 
Apsarases:  ^*Ask  at  thy  pleasure,"  says  Tama  to  Nachiketas,  all  those  pleasures^ 
which  are  difi&cult  to  be  had  in  the  world  of  mortals,  those  fair  ones  with  their 
can  and  instruments  of  music — for  such  as  they  are  not  to  be  obtained  by  men, — 
receive  them  from  me,  and  allow  thyself  to  be  waited  on  by  them."  See  also  the' 
Kaushitaki  Upanishad,  as  translated  by  Weber,  Ind.  Stud.  i.  398,  and  Cowell^ 
Bibliotheca  Ind.  p.  147. 
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those  who  cook  the  viaAtdri  oblation.  (Such  a  man)  abides  (P) 
with  Yama^  goes  to  the  gods,  and  lives  in  blessedness  with 
the  Gundharvas,  the  quaffers  of  soma.  4.  Yama  does  not 
steal  away  the  generative  power  of  those  who  cook  the  vish- 
fdri  oblation.  (Such  a  man)  .becomes  lord  of  a  chariot  on 
which  he  is  borne  along ;  becoming  winged,  he  soars  beyond 
the  sky."  In  that  region  the  faithful  are  also  promised 
ponds  filled  with  clarified  butter,  honey,  wine,  milk  and 
curds  (r.  6). 

Xt  is  dear,  in  fact,  that  in  the  Yedic  age  the  gods  them- 
selves were  not  regarded  as  possessing  a  purely  spiritual 
nature,  but  as  subject  to  the  influence  of  various  sensual  appe- 
tites. We  have  formerly  seen  how  constantly  they  are  repre- 
sented as  delighting  in  the  soma  juice  and  in  the  exhilaration 
which  it  produced.  Yama  is  described  as  carousing  with  the 
gods  (R.V.  X.  135,  1),  the  Adityas  as  eating  honey  (A.V. 
xviii.  4,  3),  and  the  Pitrs  as  indulging  in  festivity  or  revelry 
{fiadhamAdam  madanti)  with  Yama  (R.  Y.  x.  14,  10  ;  compare 
A.V.  xviii.  4,  10).  Indra  is  said  in  R.Y.  iii.  53,  6,  to  have  a 
handsome  wife,  and  pleasure,  in  his  hoilse.  In  two  verses  of 
the  A.Y.  xiv.  2,  31  f.,  the  young  bride  is  encouraged  to  ascend 
the  nuptial  couch,  and  become  the  mother  of  children,  by  the 
consideration  that  the  gods  had  been  the  first  to  enter  into  the 
married  state  and  indulge  in  carnal  intercourse  with  their 
spouses  (samasprjanta  tanvas  tandhhih).  In  A.Y.  iv.  37,  llf., 
the  Gkmdharvas,  a  class  of  gods,  who  are  described  as  hairy 
like  dogs  and  monkeys,  but  as  assuming  a  handsome  appear- 
ance to  seduce  the  afiections  of  earthly  females,  are  called 
upon  to  desist  from  this  unbecoming  practice,  as  they  had 
wives  of  their  own,  the  Apsarases.  (Compare  w.  2-7  of  the 
same  hymn  and  A.Y.  xiv.  2,  35).  If  even  the  gods  were 
imagined  by  the  authors  of  these  hynms  to  have  such  a  decided 
element  of  carnality  in  their  nature,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
supposed  that  these  same  poets,  or  their  contemporaries,  or 
immediate  predecessors,  should  have  risen  to  the  conception  of 
a  purely  spiritual  heaven  as  the  reward  of  a  virtuous  life  upon 
earth.^ 

^  It  may  be  objected  that  tlie  texts  which  I  hare  cited  from  the  A.y.  fiuniBh  no 
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In  one  passage  of  the  A^Y.  iii  29,  3,  immunity  from  taxa- 
tion is  held  out  as  a  boon  to  be  anticipated  in  the  next  worUL 
It  is  there  said  that  the  offerer  of  a  black-footed  sheep  ''ascends 
to  the  sky  where  no  tribute  is  paid  by  the  weak  to  the  stronger ; 
and  in  v.  Sit  is  promised  that  a  person  of  the  same  descriptioii 
dudl ''  live  for  ever  in  the  sun  and  moon." 

The  virtues  for  which  men  are  admitted  to  the  realms  of 
the  blessed  are  thus  described  in  hymn  154  of  the  tenth  book 
of  the  R.Y.  1.  "  Soma  is  purified  for  some ;  others  seek  after 
clarified  butter.  Let  him  (the  deceased)  depart  to  those  for 
whom  the  honied  beverage  flows.  2.  Let  him  depart  to  thoee 
who  through  rigorous  abstraction  (iapoB)  are  invincible,  who 
through  tap€U  have  gone  to  heaven ;  to  those  who  have  performed 
great  tapaa.  3.  Let  him  depart  to  the  combatants  in  battlesy  to 
the  heroes  who  have  there  sacrificed  their  lives,  or  to  those 
who  have  bestowed  thousands  of  largesses.  4.  Let  him  de- 
part, Yama,  to  those  austere  ancient  Pitrs,  who  have  prac- 
tised and  promoted  sacred  rites.  5.  Let  him  depart,  Yama, 
to  those  austere  Bshis,  bom  of  rigorous  abstraction,  to  those 
sages,  skilled  in  a  thousand  sciences,  who  guard  the  sun.^'  ^ 

The  following  verses  also  proclaim  the  reward  of  liberalityi 
a  virtue  which  the  Brahmans,  who  are  its  objects,  have 
always  been  forward  to  extol : 

R.  Y.  i.  125, 5 :  ''The  man  who  satisfies  others  by  his  liberality 
abides  settled  on  the  summit  of  the  sky ;  he  goes  to  the  gods ; 
to  him  the  flowing  waters  carry  butter ;  this  cow  overflows  for 
him  continually.     6.  These  wonderful  things  belong  to  those 

proof  of  the  meaning  of  those  in  the  Big  Yedo,  as  the  former  collection  is  of  later 
date  than  the  latter.  But  (l^  the  hymns  of  the  A.V.  are  probably  not  mnch 
posterior  to  those  of  the  tenth  oook  of  the  B.V.,  with  which  I  nave  been  dealing : 
and  (2)  the  state  of  opinion  reflected  in  the  texts  of  the  A.y.  need  not  be  suppoMd 
to  have  originated  contemporaneously  with  its  expression  in  these  particnlar 
hymns,  but  was  probably  huidcd  down  from  a  previous  period.  We  ought  not  ito 
be  too  incredulous  as  to  the  early  existence,  in  an  elementary  form,  of  ideas  which 
appear  at  lirst  sight  to  bear  the  character  of  a  later  age.  Thus  we  find  in  the 
JLv.  X.  8,  4 \  a  reference  to  three  qualities  (jSfta^ai)  as  enveloping  the  lotus  with 
nine  gates ;  and  there  is  perhaps  no  reason  to  doubt  that  here  the  three  ffunas,  so 
well  known  in  later  cosmogomes,  are  referred  to.  Et^tts  and  iamaSf  two  of  these 
qualities,  are  mentioned  together,  A.V;  viii.  2,  1.  The  "name*'  and  **form" 
(ndma  and  rupa)  celebrated  oy  the  Vedantists,  are  also  alluded  to  in  A.y.  x.  2, 12, 
and  xi.  7,  1 . 

^  These  verses  form  part  of  the  funeral  liturgy  of  the  Brahmans.    See  Miillery 
on  the  funeral  rites  of  the  Brahmans,  p.  zL 
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wbo  give  gifts ;  for  tlieni  there  are  suns  in  the  sky.  Those 
who  give  gifts  attain  immortality ;  they  prolong  their  liTes/' 

'SLY.  z.  107^  2 :  **  Those  who  bestow  gifts  mount  aloft  in 
the  sky.  The  givers  of  horses  abide  with  the  sun.  The 
givers  of  gold  obtain  immortality.  Those  who  bestow  rai- 
menty  O  Soma^  prolong  their  lives  ....  8.  Liberal  men  do 
not  die,  nor  suffer  destruction.  The  liberal  are  not  injured  or 
distressed.  Liberality  confers  on  them  everything,  both  this 
entire  world,  and  heaven." 

The  Pitrs,  or  Fathers^  who  have  attained  to  the  heavenly 
state  are  described  as  being  objects  of  adoration  to  their  de- 
floendants.  They  are  said  to  be  of  different  classes,  upper, 
intermediate,  and  lower,  or  those  who  inhabit  the  heaven  (or 
sky),  the  air  and  the  earth  (R.V.  x.  16,  1 ;  A.V.  xviii.  2, 49), 
while  in  the  verse  preceding  the  one  last  quoted  (A.y.  xviiL 
2,  48),  we  are  told  that  there  are  three  heavens,  of  which  the 
Fathers  occupy  the  third  or  highest.  Their  different  races 
are  mentioned  by  name,  viz.  Angirases,  Yair&pas,  Naragvas, 
Aiharvans,  Bhrgus,  Yasishthas,  etc.  (R.Y.  x.  14,  4-6 ;  x.  15, 
S).  Though  not  all  known  to  their  worshippers,  they  are 
known  to  Agni  (x.  15,  13).  Their  descendants  offer  them 
worship  and  oblations  (x.  15,  2,  9),  supplicate  their  good  will 
(x.  14,  6),  deprecate  their  wrath  on  account  of  any  offences 
which  may  have  been  committed  against  them  (x.  15,  6),  en- 
treat them  to  hear,  intercede  for,  and  protect  their  votaries 
(x.  15,  5),  and  to  bestow  upon  them  opulence  (x.  15,  7,  11 ; 
A.V.  xviii.  3,  14;  xviii.  4,  62).^  They  are  represented  as 
thirsting  for  the  libations  prepared  for  tiiem  on  earth 
(x.  15,  9) ;  and  they  are  invited  to  come  with  Yama,  his 
&ther  Yivasvat,  and  Agni,  and  feast  with  avidity,  and  to 
their  hearts'  content,  on  the  sacrificial  food  (x.  14,  4,  6; 
X.  15,  9).  They  accordingly  arrive  in  thousands,  borne  on 
the  same  car  with  Indra  and  the  other  gods,  and  range 
themselves  in  order  on  the  sacrificial  ground  (x.  15, 10, 11).* 

^  In  £.V.  X.  68,  11,  it  is  said  that  "the  Fathers  have  adorned  the  sky  with 
«tan  as  a  dark  horse  with  golden  ornaments,  and  have  placed  darkness  in  the 
niffht,  and  light  in  the  day." 

*  Compare  on  the  offerings  to  the  Pitfs,  Colebrooke's  Essay  on  the  Beligiov 
Ceremonies  of  the  Hindvs.    liis.  Essays,  i.  180  ff. 
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Witli  these  ideas  compare  those  entertained  by  the  Bomans 

about  the  Manes  (see  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Boman 

Biography  and  Mythology,  s.v.)  and  the  opinions  of  the  un- 

'  reformed  Christian  Churches  about  the  powers  and  preroga* 

tiyes  of  the  saints. 

The  following  texts  refer  indistinctly  to  some  punishment 
of  the  wicked : 

B.Y.  iv.  5,  5 :  ''  This  deep  abyss  (pada)  has  been  produced 
(for  those  who)  being  wicked,  false,  untrue,  go  about  like- 
women  without  brothers,  like  females  hostile  to  their  hus- 
bands." 

B.Y.  yiL  104,  3 :  "  Indra  and  Soma,  dash  those  malidouB- 
'  (Bakshases)  into  the  abyss  (vavre),  into  bottomless  darkness,  so 
that  not  even  one  of  them  may  get  out,''  etc. 

But  this  last  text  forms  part  of  a  hymn  which  refers  to  evii 
spirits. 

B.V.  ix.  73, 8:  "  Ejiowing,  he  (Soma)  beholds  all  worlds ;  he- 
hurls  the  hated  and  irreligious  into  the  abyss,"  (karte). 

In  A.Y.  yiii.  2,  24,  the  nethermost  darkness  {adhatnam 
tamaa)  is  mentioned:  ''These  men  do  not  die,  nor  go  to  the 
nethermost  darkness."  See  also  A.Y.  ix.  2,  4,  9, 10,  and  17  ; 
z.  3,  9 ;  xii.  3,  49  ;  xiii.  1,  where  similar  phrases  occur  (asso- 
ciated in  one  place,  x.  3,  9,  with  asdrttam  rajaSy  the  distant  (P) 
region) ;  and  xviii.  3,  3,  where  the  expression,  andham  tamos, 
'*  blind  darkness,"  is  foimd.^  But  it  is  not  clear  that  in  these 
passages  the  words  denote  a  place  of  punishment.  In  A.Y. 
xii.  4,  36,  however,  the  adjective  form  of  the  ordinary  word 
for  hell  {ndraka  loka)  occurs ;  and  that  region  is  threatened 
as  the  future  abode  of  the  illiberal. 

In  the  following  passages  of  the  Mah&bh&rata  (xii.  6969  f.) 
hell  and  darkness  (tamas)  are  identified:  ''Falsehood  is  the 
embodiment  of  darkness  {tamos) :  by  darkness  a  man  is  car- 
ried downwards.  Those  who  are  seized  by  darkness,  being 
enveloped  in  darkness,  do  not  see  the  light.  Heaven  they 
say  is  light  (prakdsa),  and  hell  is  darkness  {tomas)."  ^ 

1  Mann,  howerer,  viii.  94,  connects  andham  tamat  with  hell,  saying  that  a 
lying  witness  goes  to  hell  in  "hlind  darkness." 

3  Compare  Yishii^a  Pnr^  (Wilson,  4to.  ed.]p.  211)  '*  Heaven  is  that  which 
delights  the  mind:  hell  is  that  which  gires  it  pain;  henoe  rice  is  <»lled  hellv 
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In  one  of  the  passages  which  have  been  quoted  above  (x. 
16^  4)  the  "  unborn  part "  of  man  is  spoken  of  as  being  con- 
veyed by  Agni  to  "the  world  of  the  righteous/'  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  word  here  employed  is  different  from  dtmaUf 
the  term  which  at  a  later  period  was  invariably  used  to  de« 
note  the  immaterial  soul;  and  that  this  same  word  dtman 
occurs  in  the  preceding  verse  in  the  sense  of  breathy  as  we 
must  infer  from  the  fact  of  its  being  bidden  to  mingle  with 
the  windy  the  element  to  which  it  is  akin.  In  some  other 
passages  of  the  Rig  Yeda  we  find  the  word  manas  employed  for 
the  soul,  or  the  living  principle  which  exists  after  death.  Thus 
in  X.  58, 1,  it  is  said,  "  When  thy  soul  (manas)  has  gone  afar  to- 
Tama  Yaivasvata,  we  bring  it  back  hither  to  dwell  and  to 
live."  In  the  verses  which  follow  the  soul  is  said  to  be  brought 
back  from  a  great  many  other  places,  the  heaven,  the  earthy 
the  four  quarters  of  the  sky,  the  ocean,  the  waters,  the  planets, 
the  Sim,  the  dawn,  the  past,  the  future,  etc.  And  again  in  x.  60, 
10,  we  find  the  same  word  employed ;  "  I  have  brought  the  soul 
(manas),  that  it  may  live  and  not  die,  but  be  secure."  Atman 
is  however  used  in  some  parts  of  the  Rig  Yeda  for  the  ani- 
mating principle,  as  where  the  sim  is  called  the  soul  of  all 
things  moving  and  stationary  (i.  115,  1),  or  where  Soma  is 
called  the  soul  of  sacrifice  (ix.  2,  10 ;  ix.  6,  8),  and  of  Indra 
(ix.  85,  3). 

I  shall  now  adduce  some  passages  from  other  Indian  works 
of  a  later  date,  such  as  the  Satapatha  Br&hmana,  the  epic 
p6ems  and  the  Fur&nas,  to  show  how  far  the  opinions  which 
their  authors  entertained  coincide  with  those  representations  of 
a  future  life  which  I  have  extracted  from  the  Rig-,  Yajur-,. 
and  Atharva-Yedas. 

In  the  9th  vol.  of  the  Journal  of  the  German  Orient.  Soo. 
(pp.  237  ff.)  Professor  Weber  has  communicated  a  legend  from 
the  Satapatha  Brdhmana  on  penal  retribution  after  death,  to 
which  he  has  prefixed  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  history 
of  Indian  opinion  regarding  the  vanity  of  personal  existence^, 
and  the  desire  to  escape  from  the  perpetual  cycle  of  births  to 

nrtae  is  called  heaven,"  fmanaJ^prtti-karah  tvargo  narakas  tad-v^parffo^aJ^i 
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wliicli  that  opimon  conducts.  He  remarks  that  owing  to 
the  fragmentary  nature  of  the  surviving  documents  of  Indian 
Hterature,  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  trace  with  any 
distinctness  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration; though  he  considers  it  to  admit  of  no  doubt 
tliat  the  tenet  in  question  was  gradually  developed  in 
India  itself,  and  not  introduced  from  any  foreign  country. 
In  the  hymns  of  the  Rig  Yeda,  as  he  goes  on  to  observe, 
there  is  no  trace  discoverable  of  the  metempsychosis,  or 
of  any  disgust  with  personal  existence.     On  the  contraryi 

fhey  manifest  a  cheerful  enjoyment  of  life,  and  a  desire  for  its 
prolongation  in  this  world,  as  well  as  in  the  next.     '*  So  too/' 

Professor  Weber  proceeds,  ''in  the  Br&hmanas  immortality, 
or  at  least  longevity,  is  promised  to  those  who  rightly  under- 
stand  and  practise  the  rites  of  sacrifice,  while  those  who  are 
deficient  in  this  respect  depart  before  their  tiine  {purd  ha 
djfU9hahy  to  the  next  world,  where  they  are  weighed  in  a 
balance  (xi.  2,  7,  33)'  and  receive  good  or  evil  according  to 
their  deeds.  The  more  sacrifices  any  one  has  offered,  the 
more  etherial  is  the  body  he  obtains,  or  as  the  Br&hmana  ex- 
presses it  (x.  1,  5,  4)^  the  more  rarely  does  he  need  to  eat 
In  other  texts,  on  the  contrary  (iv.  6,  1,  1 ;  xi.  1,  8,  6 ;  xiL 
8,  3,  31),^  it  is  promised  as  the  highest  reward,  that  the  pious 

^  Compare  ^.  P.  Br.  x.  4, 3,  Inhere  the  expression  purdjarasah  is  found ;  as  it 
is  also  R.  V.  yiii.  56,  20,  and  A.  Y.  x.  2,  30 ;  xi.  3,  56.  iVn2  ha  Ayusho  mriyate 
occurs  in  $.  P.  Br.  ii.  1,  4,  9 ;  napurd  dyushah  avakdmi  prtifdt  in  x.  2, 6,  7 ;  and 
aarvam  dyur  $ti  in  x.  2,  6,  19. 

*  The  passage  (xi.  %  7,  33)  to  which  Weber  has  referred,  runs  as  foUowt : 
''  For  in  the  next  world  thej  place  (his  food  and  eyil  deeds)  in  a  balance.  Which- 
erer  of  the  two  shall  aacend,  that  he  shall  follow,  whether  it  be  good  or  erlL 
Kow,  whosoever  knows  this,  places  himaelf  in  the  balance  in  this  world ;  and  if 
freed  from  being  weighed  in  tne  next  world :  it  is  by  good  deeds,  and  not  by  bad, 
that  (his  scale)  ascends. 

'  X.  1.  5,  4.  "  Then  as  regards  the  powers  of  the  sacrifices.  In  the  next  world 
the  offerer  of  an  A^ihotra  eats  morning  and  evening.  So  much  nourishment 
resides  in  that  sacrifice.  The  performer  of  the  Darsapiir^amllsa  sacrifice  eats 
every  fortnight,  the  performer  of  the  Chtlturmasya  every  four  months,  the  per- 
fbrmer  of  the  Paf ubandha  every  six  months,  the  offerer  of  the  Soma  every  year, 
whilst  the  kindler  of  fire  eats  every  hundred  years,  or  abstains  at  his  pleasure. 
This  means  that  during  this  period  of  a  hundred  years,  he  enjoys  an  immortal, 
ymending  and  unlimited  life.  He  who  so  knows  this,  enjoys  in  the  same  way  this 
immortal,  unending,  and  unlimited  existence.  Whatever  part  of  him  is  separated 
even  as  if  by  a  straw  b€KK)mes  immortal,  unending,  and  uxuiroited." 

*  iv.  6,  1,  1.  **  This  sacrificer  is  bom  with]  his  whole  body  {jtarvatanuh)  in  the 
next  world." 

zL  1,  8,  6.  **  This  sacrific^becomes  in  the  next  world  the  soul  of  the  sacrifioar. 
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man  shall  be  bom  in  the  next  world  with  his  entire  body  (Mr- 
vaianiir  eva  sdngap).  Here  the  high-estimation  of  individual 
eodstence  cidminates^  and  a  purely  personal  immortality  is  in- 
volTed.  It  is  evidently  in  connection  with  this  that  the  loss  of  a 
dead  man's  bones^  which  according  to  the  custom  prescribed  by 
theStitras  should  be  collected  after  cremationy  is  regarded  by  his 
Mends  as  disgraceful,  as  the  severest  punishment  of  arrogance 
(xi.  6,  3,  11 ;  xiv.  6, 9, 28)."  ^ 

[The  following  passage  from  the  same  work  (z.  4,  3,  9)  is 
not  really  inconsistent  with  the  above  view,  though  at  first 
sight  it  might  appear  so.  For  the  gods  must  be  supposed, 
Moording  to  "the  story,  to  have  become  immortal  without 
parting  with  their  bodies;  whereas  men  were  not  to  enjoy 
immortality  without  ''shuffling  off  their  mortal  coil/' 
A  subsequent  resumption  of  their  bodies  in  a  glorified  state 
is  not,  however,  thereby  excluded :  ''  Death  said  to  the  gods 
(who  had  become  immortal  by  performing  certain  rites),  *  in 
the  very  same  way  all  men  (also)  shall  become  immortal; 
then  what  portion  will  remain  for  me  P'  The  gods  replied, 
'Henceforward  no  other  being  shall  become  immortal  with 
his  body,  when  thou  shalt  have  seized  that  part  (the  body). 
Now  every  one  who  is  to  become  immortal  through  know- 
edge  or  by  work,  shall  become  immortal  after  parting  withl 
his  body.'  This  which  they  said  *  by  knowledge  or  by  work,* 
means  that  knowledge  which  is  Agni,  that  work  which  ia 
Agni."] 

The  sacrificer  who,  knowing  this,  saorifices  with  an  expiation,  is  bom  with  his 
whole  body  in  the  next  world." 

xii.  8,  3,  31.  **  fie  who  is  consecrated  bj  the  Saatr&mai^i  enters  the  worlds, 

and  amon^  the  gods.    He  then and  is  bom  entire  with  his  whole 

bodj  and  limbs  (kfima  eva  sarvatandh  tAngah  tambhavatt).*'  In  the  A.V.  xi.  3, 
82,  and  49,  it  is  said :  "  This  odana  (boiled  rice)  is  complete  in  its  limbs,  joints, 
and  body.  He  who  knows  this  is  bom  complete  in  limbs,  joints,  and  bodf 
{Mrvdfiffah  aarva-paruh  sarva^tanuK), 

^  xi.  6,  3,  11.  "Do  not  scratmize  too  far  the  deity  which  onght  not  to  be  too 
fiu:  scratinized.  Thou  shalt  die  before  such  a  time :  not  even  thy  bones  shall 
nach  thy  home.  So  he  died ;  and  robbers  carried  off  his  bones,  taking  them  for 
something  else.    Wherefore  let  no  man  be  contentious.*' 

xi.  6,  9,  28  (=Brhad  Aranyaka  Upanishad,  iii.  9,  26;  p.  210  f.  of  Boer^f 
English  translation).  "  I  ask  thee  regarding  this  Purusha  of  tne  XJpaniBhads.  If 
thou  shalt  not  explain  him  to  me,  thy  head  shall  fall  off.  ^Ukalya  did  not  ander-* 
stand  this  Purusha.  So  his  head  fell  off ;  and  robbers  carried  off  his  bones,  taking 
them  for  something  else."     (Compare  1  Kings  xiiL  22 ;  and  Jeremiah  yiii.  1,  2). 
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Professor  Weber  proceeds:  ''But  whereas  in  the  oldest 
times,  immortality  in  the  abodes  of  the  blessed,  where  milk 
and  honey  flow  (xL  5,  6,  4)  ^  is  regarded  as  the  reward  of 
virtue  or  wisdom,  whilst  the  sinner  or  the  fool  is,  after  a  short 
life,  doomed  to  the  annihilation  of  his  personal  existence,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Brahmanas  is  that  after  death  all  are  bom 
again  in  the  next  world,  where  they  are  recompensed  accord- 
ing to  their  deeds,  the  good  being  rewarded  and  the  wicked 
punished  (vi.  2,  2,  27 ;  x.  6,  3,  1 ;  xL  2,  7,  23)."« 

[The  Satapatha  Brahmana,  however,  also  contains  the  con* 
ception  of  a  higher  state  than  that  of  desire  and  gratification, 
in  a  passage  (x.  5,  4,  15)  where  it  is  said :  **  This  soul  is  the 
•end  of  all  this.  It  abides  in  the  midst  of  all  the  waters.  It 
is  supplied  with  all  objects  of  desire.  For  the  Waters  are  all 
the  objects  of  desire.'  This  (soul)  is  free  from  desire,  and 
(yet)  possesses  all  the  objects  of  desire,  for  it  desires  nothing. 
On  this  subject  there  is  this  verse:  'By  knowledge  men 
ascend  to  that  condition  in  which  desires  have  passed  away. 
Thither  gifts  do  not  reach,  nor  austere  devotees  who  are 
destitute  of  knowledge.^^  For  a  person  who  does  not  possess 
this  knowledge  does  not  attain  that  world  by  gifts  or  by 
rigorous  abstraction.  It  pertains  only  to  those  who  have 
such  knowledge."] 

Prof.  Weber  adds  in  a  note :  "  According  to  a  very  ancient 
conception,  the  soul,  after  being  breathed  forth  from  the  body, 

1  xi.  6,  6,  3  f.  **  Study  of  the  Vedas  in  the  Brahma-sacrifice Whoeyer, 

knowing  this,  practises  the  study  of  the  Vedas,  conquers  thrice  as  yast  a  region — 
and  that,  too,  undecaying — as  the  region  which  he  conqaers  who  hestows  tiiis 
whole  earth  filled  with  wealth.  Wherefore  study  of  the  Vedas  is  to  he  practised. 
4.  Verses  of  the  Rk  are  ohlations  of  milk  to  the  gods.  He  who,  knowing  this, 
daily  studies  the  Ri^  Veda,  does  in  fact  satisfy  the  gods  with  ohlations  of  milk : 
and  they,  when  satisfied,  satisfy  him  with  jprosperity,  with  hreath,  with  seminal 
fluid,  in  his  entire  heing,  with  all  pure  posscssioius,  ana  hring  streams  of  hutter,  and 
honey,  and  ohlations  to  the  Pitrs."  (Compare  $atap.  Br.  xi.  5,  7,  6 ;  and  A.  V. 
iy.  34,  6,  7.) 

*  yi.  2,  2,  27.  *^  Hence  they  say  that  a  man  is  horn  into  the  world  which  he 
has  made/' 

X.  6,  3,  1.  <^Now  truly  this  man  is  composed  of  sacrifice.  So  many  sacrifices 
as  he  has  when  he  departs  from  this  worl(^  with  so  many  is  he  horn  in  the  other 
world  after  his  death.'' 

'  Compare  Taitt.  Br.  -iiL  12,  2,  6 :  "  In  the  waters  all  ohjects  of  desire  are 
containea." 

*  This  verse  is  quoted  in  ^ankara's  Commentary  on  the  Brahma  Sutras,  pp. 
91 1  and  952,  of  the  edit,  in  Bihl.  Ind. 
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apoends  to  the  abodes  of  the  blessed  on  the  wings  of  the  air^  of 
the  wind  (compare  A^Y.  xviii.  2,  21  f.  quoted  above),  haying 
itself  beoii  changed  into  an  aerial  form.^  With  this  is  con- 
nected the  later  idea  of  the  resolution  of  the  senses  of  the 
dying  into  fire,  sun,  moon,  wind,  and  the  regions  of  the  sky;' 
and  the  still  more  modem  and  systematic  notion  of  their 
being  resolved  into  the  five  elements.  In  one  place  (i.  9,  3, 
10)'  I  find  the  idea  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  themselves 
the  pious  (sukrtah) ;  and  in  another  (vi.  5,  4,  8)^  the  con- 
ception that  the  stars  are  the  lights  of  the  righteous  who  go 
to  heaven.  With  this  the  similar  statement  in  the  Indra* 
lok&gamana  may  be  compared/' 

The  following  are  some  other  passages  of  the  Br&hmanas 
(not  cited  by  Prof.  Weber)  regarding  future  rewards.  In 
the  S.  F.  Br.  xi.  6,  2,  5,  it  is  said :  '^  He  who  sacrifices  thus 
obtains  perpetual  prosperity  and  renown,  and  conquers  for 
himself  an  union  with  these  two  gods  {Aditya  and  Agni), 
and  an  abode  in  the  same  sphere.''  In  the  same  work 
(ii.  6,  4,  8)  it  is  said  that  those  who  offer  particular  sacrifices 
become  Agni,  Yaruna,  or  Indra,  and  attain  to  union,  and  to 
the  same  spheres,  with  those  gods  respectively.  And  in  the 
aame  way  the  Taittiriya  Br&hmana  states  that  the  possessors 

A 

of  particular  kinds  of  knowledge  attain  to  union  with  Aditya 
(the  Sim),  and  to  union,  and  to  the  same  spheres,  with  Agni, 

1  Weber  does  not  gire  any  reference  here. 

'  X.  3,  3,  8 :  "  Whoever  departs  from  this  world  knowing  this,  eoes  with  his 
Toice  to  fire  (A^),  with  his  eye  to  the  sun  (Aditj^ ;  compare  R.V.  x.  16,  3 
^paoted  above),  with  his  mind  {manoi)  to  the  moon,  with  his  ear  to  the  r^ons, 
with  his  breath  (prdi^)  to  the  wind  (Vayu;  compare  H.V.  x.  16,  3).  u&Ying 
attained  such  a  nature  and  become  any  one  of  these  deities  that  he  desires,  he 
rests." 

*  i.  9,  3,  10 :  <*  The  rays  of  him  who  shines  (the  sun)  are  the  pious.  The  light 
which  is  above  is  Praj&pati,  or  the  heavenly  world." 

*  vi.  5,  4,  8 :  '^  These  (the  stars)  are  the  lights  of  the  practisers  of  holy  aets 
who  go  to  heaven."  It  is  not  clear  whether  this  means  that  the  lights  belong  to, 
or  that  they  are,  the  practisers  of  holy  acts.  The  passage  of  the  Indraloklga- 
mana  (Mbh.  iii.  1745  ff.)  referred  to  by  Prof.  Weber  is  as  follows:  **The  son 
shines  not  there  (in  Indra's  heaven^,  nor  the  moon,  nor  fire.  There  the  righteous 
shine  by  their  own  light,  acquirea  by  their  own  virtue.  Aijuna  beheld  there, 
shining  in  their  own  spheres,  luminous  and  beautiful,  those  bright  forms  of  the 
stars  which,  when  seen  from  the  earth,  appear  from  distance  to  be  as  small  as 
liunps,  although  they  are  very  vast."  These,  as  Aijuna's  conductor  explained  to 
him,  were  the  righteous  occupying  their  own  spheres,  whom  when  on  earth  he  had 
seen  in  the  sky  in  the  form  of  stars." 
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with  Ykju,  with  Lidra,  with  Brhaapati,  with  Prajftpati,  and 
with  Brahmai  or  BTahm&  (I  know  not  whioh  is  intended). 
In  the  same  work,  iii.  9, 11,  mention  is  made  of  a  certain  sage 
^riio  through  his  knowledge  became  a  golden  swan,  went  to 
heaven  and  attained  to  union  with  the  sun.  In  A.  Y.  xix. 
71, 1,  a  Brahma^loka  is  mentioned.  [For  the  Puranic  ideaof 
the  world  of  Brahma,  see  Wilson's  Vishnu  Purana,  4to.  ed.,  p. 
48,  note  3,  and  p.  213,  note  3  (or  for  the  first  of  these  passages, 
Prof.  Hall's  8vo.  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  98).] 

In  the  S.  P.  Br.  xi.  5,  6,  9,  it  is  declared  that  a  man  who 
reads  the  Yedas  in  a  particular  manner  is  *'  freed  from  dying 
again,  and  attains  to  a  sameness  of  nature  with  Brahma 
(Brahmanah  sdtmatdm).  Even  if  he  csnmot  read  with 
much  power,  let  him  read  one  sentence  relating  to  the 
gods.'' 

The  following  curious  passage  is  from  the  Aitareya  BrJih- 
mana,  iii.  44  :  "  The  Sun  neither  ever  sets  or  rises.  When 
people  think  he  sets  by  day,  he  (only)  turns  himself  round 
after  reaching  the  end  of  that  (portion  of  time),  and  makes 
night  below  and  day  above.  Then  when  people  think  he 
rises  out  of  night,  he  (only)  turns  himself  round  after  reaching 
the  end  of  that  (portion  of  time),  and  makes  day  below  aod 
night  above.  In  truth  he  never  sets.  The  man  who  knows 
this,  that  the  sun  never  sets,  enjoys  union  and  sameness  of 
nature  with  him,  and  abides  in  the  same  sphere."^ 

In  another  passage  (ii.  17)  the  same  work  declares  how  far 
heaven  is  from  earth  :  "  He  who  desires  heaven  should  repeat 
a  thousand  (verses).  For  the  heavenly  world  is  distant  from 
hence  a  thousand  days'  journey  on  horseback." 

In  the  Satapatha  Br&hmana,  vi.  6,  2,  4,  it  is  said  that  the 
door  of  heaven  {svarga-loka)  is  situated  in  the  north-eastern 
regions,  while  that  by  which  the  heaven  of  the  Pitris  i& 
entered,  lies  to  the  south-east  (ibid.,  xiii.  8, 1,  5).^ 

In  the  legend  on  future  retribution  quoted  by  Weber,  as 
above  stated,  from  the  same  Br&hmana  (xi.  6,  1,  1  ff.)  it  is 

^  See  Dr.  Hang's  Aitareja  BrEhmaiia,  ii.  p.  242.    I  differ  from  that  scholar 
in  translating /HirM^^  ^^above,"  and  not  **on  the  other  side." 
*  See  Weber,  in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  ix.  243,  808. 
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itdated  ibftt  Bhrga,  the  son  of  Yaruna,  yisited,  by  his  father's 
oonmand,  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  where  he  saw  men 
being  out  into  pieces  and  eaten  by  other  men,  who  when 
questioned  by  Bhfgu,  declared  that  they  were  revenging  on 
their  yiotims  the  treatment  which  they  had  received  at  their 
hands  in  the  other  world  (on  earth).  These  victims  are  alls* 
gorically  explained  in  the  Br&hmana  as  representing  the  trees, 
animals,  plants,  and  waters  emj^yed  in  sacrifice.  But  Prof. 
Weber  is  of  opinion  that  the  story  is  an  old  popular  legend 
regarding  the  penal  retribution  executed  by  the  former  suf- 
ferers themselves  on  those  who  had  oppressed  them  while  on 
earth,  and  that  the  narrative  had  been  appropriated  by  the 
priests  and  introduced  into  the  Br&hmana  to  relieve  the  mono- 
tony of  its  tedious  disquisitions,  and  explained  in  the  manner 
I  have  stated. 

I  return  to  Professor  Weber's  discussion  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Brfthmanas  regarding  a  future  state. 

''The  Br&hmanas,  however,"  he  continues,  ''are  not  ex- 
plicit in  regard  to  the  duration  of  these  rewards  and  punish- 
ments ;  and  it  is  here  that  we  have  to  seek  the  origin  of  the 
doctrine  of  transmigration.  To  men  of  the  mild  disposition 
and  reflective  spirit  of  the  Indians,  it  would  not  appear  that 
reward  and  pimishment  could  be  eternal.  They  would  con- 
ceive that  it  must  be  possible  by  atonement  and  purification* 
to  become  absolved  from  the  punishment  of  the  sins  com- 
mitted in  this  short  life.  And  in  the  same  way  they  could 
not  imagine  that  the  reward  of  virtues  practised  during  the 
same  brief  period  could  continue  for  ever.  The  dogma  of 
transmigration  agreed  with  both  of  these  suppositions,  though 
in  another  respect  it  was  most  unsatisfactory  ;  for  where  was 
either  a  beginning  or  an  end  to  be  sought  P  The  spirit  of 
enquiry  sought  to  escape  from  this  dilemma  by  systematic  re- 
finements (sonderung),  but  only  became  more  hopelessly  en- 
tangled :  and  at  length  it  was  only  extricated  by  cutting  the 
knot,  by  succumbing  to  the  influence  of  the  aspiration  after 
complete  redemption  from  the  bondage  of  the  world,  and  of 
individual  existence;  so  that  that  destiny,  which  was  in 
earlier  times  regarded  as  the  greatest  punishment,  was  now 
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recognized  as  the  highest  reward.  This  mode  of  cutting  the 
knot  is  the  work  of  Buddha  and  Buddhism:  and  the  bast 
proof  that  the  fundamental  substance  of  the  Br&hmanas  is 
pre-Buddhistic  is  (apart  from  all  other  eyidence)  to  be  found 
in  this^  that  they  do  not  recognize  the  existence  of  the 
dilemma  in  question,  that  they  know  nothing  of  the  con- 
tempt of  life  to  which  we  have  alluded,  but  rather  express 
with  directness  and  naivety  a  fresh  and  genuine  love  of 
existence,  and  a  yearning  &fter  immortality.  It  is  only 
some  passages  of  the  Brhad&ranyaka  and  of  the  Ghhftndogya 
Upanishad,  which  form  an  exception  to  this  assertion;  and 
on  that  account  they  must  be  held  evidently  to  belong  to 
the  period  immediately  preceding  Buddha's  appearance^  or 
even  to  that  which  followed  it.'' 

It  does  not  quite  agree  with  the  conclusion  here  announced 
that  the  passage  I  have  quoted  above  from  Satapatha  Brfth- 
mana,  xi.  5,  6,  9,  appears  to  speak  of  union  with  Brahma ; — 
unless  this  is  to  be  understood  in  some  other  sense  than  the 
later  one  of  absorption  into  his  essence. 

Though  Indra,  Yaruna,  and  other  gods  are  represented  in 
the  Mahftbh&rata  and  Purftnas  as  leading  a  sensual  and  im- 
moral life/  and  though  the  Apsarases,  or  celestial  nymphs, 
are  expressly  declared  to  be  courtezans,'  form  the  subject  of 
most  voluptuous  descriptions,'  and  are  represented  as  being 
sent  by  the  gods  from  time  to  time  to  seduce  austere  sages 
into  unchaatity,  and  are  promised,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
as  the  companions  of  warriors  in  a  future  life, — ^yet  the  pic- 
tures drawn  of  paradise  in  those  works  are  not  always  of  such 
a  gross  character.  In  the  accoimt  of  heaven  contained  in  the 
Mah&bh&rata,  iii.  15441  ff.,  there  is  no  promise  of  any  sensual 
gratification  held  out.  It  appears  (w.  15407  ff)  that  a  sage 
named  Mudgala  had  lived  a  life  of  poverty,  piety,  and  self- 
restraint,  practising  hospitality  according  to  his  humble 
means,  with  the  grain  which  he  gleaned,  and  which  (like  the 
widow  of  Zarephath's  oil)  never  underwent  diminution.     At 


leffel),  and  i.  46, 2  (Gorrerio). 
lya^a,  Uttara  KH^^  xxtL   16  ff* 
(Bombay  ad.}. 
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length  another  holy  man,  called  Durv&sas,  famous  in  Indian 
tradition  for  his  irascible  temper,  came  to  prove  Mudgala's 
powers  of  endurance ;  and  six  times  devoured  all  the  food 
which  the  hospitable  saint  possessed.  Finding  that  the  temper 
of  his  host  was  altogether  unafiPected  by  these  trials,  Durvfisas 
expressed  the  highest  admiration  of  his  virtue  and  declared 
that  he  would  go  bodily  to  heaven.  As  he  spoke  these  words 
a  messenger  of  the  gods  arrived  in  a  celestial  car,  and  called 
upon  Mudgala  to  ascend  to  a  state  of  complete  perfection. 
The  sage,  however,  desired  first  to  learn  the  advantages  and 
drawbacks  of  the  heavenly  state,  and  the  messenger  proceeded 
to  tell  him  (vv.  15441  S.)  first  what  kind  of  people  go  there, 
viz.,  those  who  have  performed  austerities  or  celebrated  great 
sacrifices,  the  truthful,  the  orthodox,  the  righteous,  the  self- 
restrained,  the  meek,  the  liberal,  the  brave,  etc.  These  celes- 
tial abodes  were,  he  said,  shining,  glorious,  and  filled  with  all 
delights.  There  is  seen  the  vast  golden  mountain  Mem,  and 
the  holy  garden  Nandana,  etc.,  where  the  righteous  disport. 
There  hunger,  thirst,  weariness,  cold,  heat,  fear,  are  imknown ; 
there  is  nothing  disgusting,  or  disagreeable ;  the  scents  are 
delightful;  the  sounds  are  pleasant  to  the  ear  and  mind: 
there  is  no  sorrow,  nor  lamentation,  nor  decay,  nor  labour, 
nor  envy,  nor  jealousy,  nor  delusion.  There  the  blessed  are 
clothed  with  glorious  bodies,  which  are  produced  by  their 
works,  and  not  by  any  father  or  mother.  Their  garlands  are 
fragrant  and  unfSeding;  they  ride  in  aerial  cars.  Beyond 
these  regions  there  are,  however,  others  of  a  higher  character 
— ^those  to  which  the  rshis  who  have  been  purified  by  their 
works  proceed.  Still  ftirther  on  are  those  where  the  Bbhus 
dwell ;  and  where  there  is  no  annoyance  occasioned  by  women 
{sM'krtas  tdpah)^  or  by  envy  arising  from  the  sight  of 
worldly  grandeur.  The  blessed  there  do  not  subsist  on  obla- 
tions, nor  do  they  feed  upon  ambrosia ;  they  have  celestial, 
and  not  coarse  material  bodies.  These  eternal  gods  of  gods 
do  not  desire  pleasure;  they  do  not  change  with  the  revolu- 
tions of  Kalpas  (great  mimdane  ages).  How  can  they  then 
be  subject  either  to  decay  or  death  P  They  experience  neither 
joy,  nor  pleasure,  nor  delight,  neither  happiness  nor  suffering, 
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neither  love  nor  hatred.    That  highest  state,  so  difficult  te 
attain,  and  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  uek  qft/er- 
pleoiure,  is  desired  eyen  by  the  gods.    This  celestial  felicify, 
the  messenger  says,  is  now  within  Mudgala's  readi» — ^the 
fruit  of  his  good  deeds.    The  speaker  next^  aoooiding  to  hia 
pramisey  explains  to  the  sage  the  drawbacks  of  the  heavenfy 
state.     As  the  fruit  of  works  done  on  earth  ia  enjoyed  in 
heaven,  whilst  no  other  new  works  are  perfoimed  there  from 
which  new  rewards  oould  idling,  this  ^oyment  is  cut  off 
from  its  rooty  and  must  therefore  come  to  an  end.    For  this 
world  is  the  place  for  works,  while  the  other  is  the  place  for 
enjoyment.    This  loss  of  gratifications  to  which  the  heart  haa 
become  devoted,  and  the  dissatis&ction  and  pain  which  arise 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  sank  to  a  lower  estate,  from 
beholding  the  more  brilliant  prosperity  of  others,  is  intoleiy 
aUe.    To  this  mnst  be  added  the  consciousness^  and  the 
bewilderment^  of  those  who  so  descend,  and  the  fear  of  foiling 
which  they  experience  when  their  garlands  begin  to  fode. 
Such  are  the  defects  which  attach  to  all  existence  till  it  is 
absorbed  in  Brahma.    But  the  state  of  those  who  have  fallen 
from  heaven  is  not  altogether  without  compensation.  As  a  result 
of  their  previous  good  deeds  they  are  bom  in  a  condition  of 
happiness ;  though  if  they  are  not  vigilant,  they  sink  still  lower. 
Having  given  this  explanation,  the  messenger  of  the  gods  in- 
vites Mudgala  to  accompany  him  to  paradise.    The  saint,  how- 
ever, after  consideration,  replies  that  he  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  a  state  of  happiness  which  is  vitiated  by  so  great  defects, 
and  the  termination  of  which  is  followed  by  so  great  misery. 
He  has  therefore  no  desire  for  heaven ;  and  seeks  only  that 
eternal  abode  where  there  is  no  sorrow,  nor  distress,  nor 
change.    He  then  asks  the  celestial  messenger  what  other 
sphere  there  is  which  is  free  from  all  defects.    The  messenger 
replies  that  above  the  abode  of  Brahm&  is  the  pure  eternal 
light,  the  highest  sphere  of  Vishnu,  who  is  regarded  as  the 
supreme  Brahma.     Thither  none  can  proceed  who  are  de< 
voted  to  objects  of  sense,  or  who  are  the  slaves  of  dis- 
honesty, avarice,'  anger,  delusion,  or  malice ;  but  only  the 
unselfish,  the  humblcp  those  who  are  indifferent  to  pain  and 
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pleasure,  those  whose  senses  are  under  restraint,  and  those 
who  practise  contemplation  and  fix  their  minds  on  the  Deity. 
The  sage  then  dismissed  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  began  to 
practise  ascetic  yirtues,  becoming  indifferent  to  praise  and 
1>Iame,  regarding  clods,  stones,  and  goli  as  alike.  Pare 
lAiowIedge  led  to  fixed  contemplation ;  and  that  again  im- 
fNtrted  strength  and  complete  comprehension,  whereby  he 
attained  supreme  eternal  perfection,  in  the  nature  of  quietude 
(nirvdna).^ 

The  difference  between  the  results  of  meritorious  works,  and 
^  knowledge,  so  familiar  to  the  religious  philosophy  of  the 
Hindus,  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  following  verses  of  Ae 
Mah&Ui&rata,  xiL  8810  ff. :  ''By  works  a  creature  is  bound  ; 
by  knowkdge  he  is  liberated ;  wherefore  devotees  gifted 
Jperfeot  i&nght  {>erfo)rm  no  Works.  Through  works  a 
Is  bom  again  after  death,  with  a  body  (of  one  or  other)  of 
sixteen  descriptions ;  by  knowledge  he  becomes  the  Eternal, 
Imperceptible,  and  Undecaying.  Some  men  of  little  under- 
Vtanding  eulogise  works;  and  so  embrace  with  delight  tile 
entanglements  of  corporeal  existence.  But  those  who  have 
Ireached  ithe  highest  intelligence,  and  a  perfect  comprehensioii 
of  righteousness,  do  not  conunend  works,  as  a  person  dnnking 
from  a  river  thinks  little  of  a  well.  The  results  which  a  man 
obtains  from  works  are  pleasure  and  pain,  prosperity  and 
ndversity ;  by  knowledge  he  gains  that  condition  in  which 
his  gri^  are  at  an  end,  in  which  he  dies  not,  in  which  hid 
iMk  is  not  repeated,  from  which  he  does  not  return;  in 
whi<A  Uiat  supreme  Brahma  exists  imperceptible,  unchanging^ 
etc.  etc.** 

*  .See  the  other  pUtnffeB  quoted,  «.#.,  by  fidhtlUkgk  And  Both,  from  BrdhmAHical 
VritiiigB  where  thn  Wora  is  used.  Its  emplormeiit  hf  Biddhnts  to  express  the 
highest  destiny  of  mondAne  creatures  is  wdl  known. 
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Abt.  XII. — On  the  Jyotisha  Observation  of  the  Place  of  the 
Colures,  and  the  Date  derivable  from  it.  By  William  D. 
Whttnet,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  Yale  College,  New 
Haven,  U.S.     Communicated  by  F.  Hall,  Esq. 

[Read  July  4,  1864.] 

CoLEBROOKEy  in  his  celebrated  essay  ''On  the  Yedaa,  or 
Sacred  Writings  of  the  Hindus"  (As.  Researches^  yoL  yiii. ; 
Misc.  Essays,  vol.  i.),  was  the  first  to  direct  general  attention 
to  the  now  familiarly  known  passage  of  the  Jyotisha  relative 
to  the  position  of  the  solstices  in  the  Hindu  lunar  zodiac,  and 
to  derive  from  it  a  date  for  use  in  determining  the  doubtful 
chronology  of  the  earliest  period  of  literary  productiveness  in 
India.  His  conclusion  is  expressed  as  follows :  "  Henoe  it  is 
dear,  that  Dhanishth&  and  Asleshft  are  the  constellations 
meant ;  and  that,  when  this  Hindu  calendar  was  regulated, 
the  solstitial  points  were  reckoned  to  be  at  the  beginning  of 
the  one,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  other :  and  such  was  the 
situation  of  those  cardinal  points  in  the  fourteenth  century 
before  the  Christian  era"  (Misc.  Essays,  vol.  i.,  pp.  109-110). 
He  had  a  little  before  (ibid.,  p.  106)  declared  that  he ''  inclined 
to  think,  that  the  ceremonies  called  yajfiay  and  the  prayers  to 
be  recited  at  those  ceremonies  [namely,  the  prayers  constitu- 
ting the  eanhitds  of  the  three  older  Yedas],  are  as  old  as  the 
calendar." 

Hardly  any  datimi  has  been  so  often  referred  to,  and  so 
much  relied  on,  as  this,  by  those  engaged  in  the  investigation 
of  Indian  antiquity.  It  has  been  in  nearly  the  same  degree 
the  sheet-anchor  of  the  prevailing  chronology  of  the  Yedio 
period,  as  the  identification  of  Sandrocottus  and  Chandragupta 
has  been  of  that  of  the  middle  ages  of  Indian  history.  Within 
a  few  years,  however,  more  than  one  voice  has  been  raised  to 
deny  the  accuracy  of  Colebrooke's  calculation,  and  to  impugn 
the  validity  of  the  chronological  conclusion  which  he  derived 
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from  it  The  eminent  mathematician,  Archdeacon  Pratt  of 
Calcutta,  in  a  little  paper  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  1862  (vol.  xxxi.,  pp.  49  seq.),  has 
shown  that  the  assigned  position  of  the  solstices  indicates 
rather  the  twelfth  than  the  fourteenth  century  B.C.  as  the 
time  when  the  observation  was  made  (the  particular  year,  as 
determined  by  him,  is  1181  B.a).  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  in  his 
Preface  to  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Big  Veda  (London,  1862), 
adopts  this  rectified  date,  and  then  proceeds  to  point  out  the 
impossibility  of  so  attaching  the  observation  in  question  to 
any  era  or  period  in  Hindu  literary  history  as  to  make  it 
chronologically  available ;  also  urging  that  the  difficulty  of 
the  observation,  and  the  unskilfulness  of  the  Hindus  as  ob- 
servers, compel  us  to  leave  a  margin  of  several  centuries  on 
either  side,  in  settling  the  time  of  the  observation  itself.  To 
these  conclusions,  of  Archdeacon  Pratt  and  of  Prof.  Miiller, 
my  own  assent  has  ^ready  been  publicly  expressed  (see  Journ. 
of  the  Am.  Oriental  Society,  voL  viii.,  pp.  83,  84).  In  now 
recurring  to  the  subject,  I  do  not  wish  to  retract  or  modify 
that  assent,  but  to  explain  more  fully  the  grounds  on  which 
it  is  based,  treating  of  one  or  two  points  of  interest,  connected 
with  the  subject,  which  have  hitherto  been  either  not  at  all, 
or  only  imperfectly,  elucidated.^ 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  say  a  few  words  in  criticism  of 
Archdeacon  Pratt's  calculation.  He  founds  his  conclusion, 
as  concerns  the  fundamental  point  of  the  limits  of  the  aste- 
rismsy  upon  the  position,  as  observed  by  the  Hindus  and  re- 
corded in  the  modem  astronomical  text-books,  of  a  single  one 
of  the  junction-stars  of  the  asterisms,  namely,  the  brilliant 
a  Leonis,  or  Regulus.  That  is  to  say,  he  determines  the  final 
point  of  Aslesha,  which  is  also  the  initial  point  of  Magh&, 

^  There  is  the  more  reason  for  arg^mng  the  case  anew,  as,  in  a  criticism  of  Dr. 
Hang's  Aitareya  Br&hms^am  (in  the  6aiwrd«y  Review  for  March  19, 1864^  whieh 
is  undentood  to  come  from  the  ^en.  of  Prof.  Miiller,  this  scholar  seems  inclined  to 
abandon  in  part  his  former  opmions,  in  deference  to  the  anthority  of  the  writer 
whom  he  is  criticizing ;  he  says :  **he  is  right  also  when  he  assigns  the  twelfth 
century  as  the  earliest  date  for  the  origHin  of  that  simple  astronomical  system  on 
which  the  calendar  of  the  Yedic  festivals  is  founded."  The  **  margin  of  sereral 
centuries"  here  disappears,  and  the  date  of  the  obeerration  beoomei  aaoertainabU 
with  fliartness. 
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solely  from  the  statement  made  by  the  later  Hmdu  astrono- 
mersy  that  Begulos  is  situated  nine  degrees  upon  the  eoliptio 
east  of  the  point  in  question.    This  star  was  selected  by  him, 
undoubtedly,  because  it  is  a  Imght  one,  situated  diose  to  the 
ecliptic  (according  to  the  Hindus,  upon  it),  and  in  the  next 
asterism  to  that  in  which  is  the  place  of  the  summer  eolstice, 
as  laid  down  in  the  Jyotisha.     But  the  defined  positions  of 
all  the  junction-stars  of  the  asterisms  are  affected  with  serious 
errors  and  incongruencies,  as  compared  with  one  another  and 
with  the  assigned  initial  point  of  the  sphere.    The  extreme 
errors  are,  two  and  a  half  degrees  in  the  one  direction,  and  three 
degrees  in  the  other ;  the  differenoe  between  thesn  is  five  and  a 
half  degrees,  which  represents  a  differenoe  of  nearly  fire  hun- 
dred years  in  the  value  of  the  preoesrion  as  deduced,  according 
to  the  method  followed  by  Archdeaoon  Pratt,  firom  the  two  junc- 
tion-stars exhibiting  the  errors  referred  to.^    In  fact,  had  this 
gentleman  founded  his  calculation  upon  the  defined  position 
of  the  junction-etar  of  Pushya  (the  asterism  lying  next  west, 
as  Magh&,  with  its  junction-star  Regnlus,  lies  next  east,  of 
^Iesh&),  or  of  that  of  Ohitr&  (as  located  by  the  Sdrya-Sid- 
dhftnta),  or  of  more  than  one  other  which  might  be  ohosen 
among  the  asterisms,  he  would  hare  reached  a  result  con- 
firming, instead  of  overthrowing,  Oolebrooke's  date.    It  was 
clearly,  then,  as  I  think,  a  mistake  on  his  part  to  take 
Regulus  alone  into  account,  in  performing  his  process  intended 
for  the  testing  and  correcting  of  his  predecessor's  conclusions. 
If,  indeed,  Begulus  could  be  shown  to  have  been  the  star 
whose  observation  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  Hindu  system 
of  asterismal  division  of  the  ecliptic,  and  by  reference  to  which 
were  determined  the  limits  of  the  arcs  constituting  the  *'  por- 
tions'' of  the  asterisms,  and  the  places  of  the  other  junction- 
stars,  it  would  be  fully  entitled  to  be  so  distinguished  by  him ; 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  such  is  not  the  case :  there  is 
no  plausible  ground  for  conjecturing,  even,  that  this  star  was 

>  Namely,  those  of  Yifftkhft  and  ChitHL  For  tbe  amount  and  direetion  of  the 
errgtf  of  position  of  all  the  jonction-stan,  sea  the  tahle  in  our  notea  on  the 
SHrya-Siddh&nta,  in  the  Jonrn.  Am.  Oriental  Boeietj,  toL  ti.,  p.  356  (p.  211  of 
the  aeparate  imprenion). 
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an  especially  prominent  mark  for  the  attention  of  the  early 
Hindu  astronomers.    In  our  present  ignorance  as  to  the -de- 
tails of  the  process  by  which  the  observations  upon  the  junc- 
tion-stars were  made,  and  their  results  reduced  to  the  form-  in 
which  they  are  presented  to  us  by  the  Siddh&ntas,  there  are 
but  two  courses  which  we  can  safely  follow :  Ist,  we  may  re- 
gard the  assigned  initial  point  of  the  system  of  diyision,  the 
star  (f  Piscium,  as  the  actual  starting-point  of  observation,  and 
the  varying  errors  of  position  of  the  other  junotion-starft  as 
mere  errors  of  observation  committed  with  reference  to  that 
point, — in  other  words,  accepting  the  limits  of  the  asterismal 
portions  as  theoretically  laid  down  in  the  Hindu  text-books, 
and  looking  upon  the  places  of  the  junctionnstars  in  their  re- 
spective portions  as  determined  by  the  Hindus  with  what 
accuracy  they  were  able  to  command ; — or,  2nd,  to  average 
the  errors  of  all  the  stars,  and  to  modify  by  the  result  thus 
obtained  the  defined  position  of  the  initial  point  of  division. 
Of  these  two,  I  should  decidedly  incline  to  prefer  the  former 
course.     Following  it,  we  find  the  difference  between  the 
soktioe  or  the  equinox  of  the  Jyotisha  and  that  of  the  modem 
astronomical  system,  which  is  the  equinox  of  a.d.  560  (1(K 
east  of  (f  Piscium),  to  be  one  asterism  and  three  quarters,  or 
(13^  2(K  X  1|)  23^  2(K ;  and  this,  at  one  degree  of  precession 
in  seventy-two  years,^  gives  an  interval  of  (23  J  X  72)  1680 
years,  whence  we  should  derive  the  date  1120  B.a  (1680 — 
660  =z  1120)  as  that  of  the  observation  recorded  in  the 
Jyotisha.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  allow  for  the  average  of 
the  Hindu  errors  of  position  (which,  as  is  shown  in  the  note 
on  the  table  ^  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  is 
— 66^),  the  result  will  be  changed  by  sixty-seven  years,  and 
the  date  arrived  at  will  be  1187  B.C.     This  last  differs  by  but 
an  insignificant  amount  from  the  date  obtained  by  Archdeacon 
Pratt  (1181  B.C.),  nor  does  the  other  vary  very  materially 
from  it ;  but  this  near  accordance  we  must  attribute  to  the 

>  Thii  is  the  rate  adopted  by  Arobdeacon  Pratt  in  bis  ealcnlatioii,  and  it  ia 
<raite  sufficiently  exact.  Tne  Rey.  R.  Main,  in  a  note  to  Miiller's  Preface  (p.  IxzxiT.), 
already  referred  to,  substitutes  a  more  pt]jMnse  Taloation,  and  makes  a  difference 
of  five  yean  in  the  result;  a  totally  insignificant  correction  in  a  calculation  of  this 
character. 
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good  luck,  rather  than  to  the  sound  method^  of  the  calculator : 
he  chanced  to  select  one  of  the  junction-stars  whose  error  of 
defined  position  ( — 49^}  was  small,  and,  moreover,  very  nearly 
coincided  with  the  average  error  of  the  whole  series. 

Our  next  inquiry  is :  if  the  true  date  thus  derivable  firom 
the  Jyotisha  is  the  twelfth  century  bx. — ^its  early  part,  accord- 
ing to  one  mode  of  reckoning ;  its  later  part,  according  to 
that  to  which  the  preference  has*  been  given  above — how 
should  so  sound  and  careful  an  investigator  as  Colebrooke 
have  oome  to  pronounce  it  the  fourteenth  century  P  Arch- 
deacon Pratt  conjectures  that  he  may  have  *'  taken  the  con- 
stellations loosely;"  that  is,  as  he  explains  himself,  that  Cole- 
brooke may  have  based  his  calculations,  in  some  way,  not  on 
the  asterismal  ''  portions,"  as  equally  divided,  but  upon  the 
«sterismal  star-groups ;  taking  the  "beginning  of  Dhamshtha" 
to  be  the  first  star  in  the  asterism  Dhanishtha,  not  the  first 
degree  of  the  arc  of  13^  20^  called  Dhanishth&,  and  the  middle 
•of  Asleshft  to  be,  not  the  centre  of  the  arc  of  that  name,  but 
the  middle  of  the  little  group  in  the  head  of  Hydra,  which, 
being  called  Asleshft,  gave  its  name  to  the  adjacent  portion  of 
the  ecliptic.  But  he  abandons  the  conjecture,  as  affording  no 
sufficient  explanation  :  and  very  properly,  in  my  opinion,  since 
I  cannot  think  it  possible  that  Colebrooke  should  have  founded 
his  calculation  upon  such  an  understanding  of  the  language 
of  the  Jyotisha.  MuUer,  on  the  other  hand  (Preface,  p.  xxvi.), 
appears  to  suppose  that  Colebrooke's  statement  ia  but  an  echo 
of  that  made  by  Wilford,  on  the  authority  of  Davis,  in  the 
fiith  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches  (p.  288),  to  the  effect 
that  the  date  intended  was  1391  b.c.^  I  cannot,  however, 
think  it  likely  that  Colebrooke  would  thus  have  rested  on  a 
published  opinion  of  anoth^  investigator  without  at  least  re- 
ferring to  it;  nor,  indeed,  that  he  would  have  decided  so 

1  Wilford's  statement  is  put  forth  in  correction  of  that  of  Sir  William  Jones, 
who  had  fixed  the  date  at  1181  b.o.  This  seems  a  remarkable  concordance  with 
Archdeacon  Pratt's  result ;  but,  in  fact,  the  coincidence  is  only  fortuitous :  the 
real  agreement  of  Jones's  process  is  with  my  own.  The  amount  of  processional 
moTement,  23**  20',  and  the  derived  interval  of  time,  1680  years,  are  the  same  in 
his  calculation  and  in  mine :  but  he  reckons  the  interval  back  from  an  assumed 
period  of  Var&ha-mihira,  a.d.  499,  and  I,  from  the  time  when  the  equinox  was 
actually  10'  east  of  (  Piscium,  or  ▲.d.  560. 
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capital  a  point  without  independent  investigation :  above  all, 
when  two  scholars,  of  the  rank  and  consideration  of  Jones  and 
Davis,  had  arrived  at  conclusions  respecting  it  which  differed 
by  more  than  two  centuries.  It  is  vastly  more  probable  that 
Oolebrooke  shared  Davis's  error,  whatever  it  may  have  been ; 
that  he  either  knew  and  approved  the  latter's  calculation,  or 
had  of  himself  arrived,  from  like  premisses  and  by  a  like  course 
of  mathematical  reasoning,  at  the  same  result.  No  other 
scholars  of  that  period  have  rendered  to  the  study  of  Hindu 
astronomy  services  which  can  bear  any  comparison  with  those 
of  Davis  and  Oolebrooke ;  and  an  error  in  which  they  both 
agree  ought  to  admit  of  an  explanation  which  shall  prove  it 
to  be  no  blunder,  but  only  a  deduction  from  a  different,  and 
an  admissible,  interpretation  of  the  data  furnished  us  from 
Indian  antiquity. 

The  only  practicable  method,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  of  arriving 
at  the  date  given  by  Oolebrooke  and  Davis,  is  to  reckon  the 
difference  of  precession  between  the  Jyotisha  and  the  modem 
astronomical  system  as  two  full  asterisms,  or  26^  40^.  This, 
at  1°  in  seventy-two  years,  would  give  an  interval  of  1920 
years,  and  would  carry  the  Jyotisha  observation  back  to  be« 
yond  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  B.C.  (1920 — 560  = 
1360  B.c.).^  This  would  be  the  true  date  for  that  arrangement 
of  the  asterisms  in  which  Krttik&  stands  at  their  head — if 
only  we  suppose  that  the  limits  of  the  asterismal  divisions 
were  then  precisely  the  same  as  they  are  determined  to  be  in 
the  later  system  of  the  Siddh&ntas,  with  Aswinl  at  the  head. 
In  the  Jvotisha,  as  in  all  the  other  documents  of  the  more 
ancient  Hindu  astronomy,  K^ttikA  is  treated  as  first  asterism ; 
that  is  to  say — so  all  are  agreed  in  understanding  it — as  con- 
taining the  vernal  equinox.  But  the  position  of  the  solstices 
given  in  the  Jyotisha  implies,  if  taken  exactly,  an  equinox  no 
longer  situated  in  Erttik&,  but  fallen  back  even  from  its 
western  limit,  through  the  eastern  quarter  of  Bharani ;  thus 

*  DaYiVs  date,  1391  b.o.,  differs  from  this  only  to  an  insignificant  amount, 
which  may  possibly  be  explained  by  supposing  that  he  reckoned  the  precession  at 
V  in  sevcntT-threc  years :  its  rate  is,  indeea,  a  little  slower  than  1  in  seyenty- 
two  years,  although  the  latter  value  is  a  good  deal  more  nearly  correct  than  the 
fonner. 
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giTing  to  the  latter  the  quality  of  equinoctial  astensin,  and 
the  title  to  headship  of  the  series.  It  might  well  enough, 
thetty  appear  to  Colebrooke  that  this  seeming  inconsisteney 
<xf  the  Jyotisha  with  itself  oould  be  beet  solved  by  still  re- 
garding EittikA  as  equinoctial  asterism,  and  supposing  that 
the  Jyotisha  was  only  talking  loosely  in  fixing  the  solstices  at 
the  beginning  of  Dhamshthft  and  the  middle  of  Aslesh&y  in- 
Utead  of  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  DhtoishthH  and  the 
third  quarter  of  Asleshft.  And,  in  my  view,  as  I  shall  pl^ 
tantly  explain,  he  was  fully  justified  in  making  this  assump- 
tion. That  he  thus  departed  from  the  precise  letter  of  the 
Jyotisha,  and  in  a  manner  which  ought  properly  to  have  beeft 
pointed  out  and  accounted  for  by  him,  is  very  true ;  and  it  ib 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  enter  into  some  brief 
explanation  of  his  process  of  calculation.  But  he  must  be 
fully  acquitted  <^  the  charge  of  having  committed  any  real 
imsrepreBentation  of  his  authority,  by  the  date  which  he  gave.^ 
It  is,  of  course,  theoretically  supposable  that  the  Hindus 
should  have  had  an  exact  determination  of  the  stellar  place  of 
the  vernal  equinox  in  the  fourteenth  century  before  Christy 
imd  should  have  fixed  by  it  the  western  limit  of  the  asterismal 
portion  Erttik&;  and  that,  some  two  centuries  tod  a  half 
later,  they  should  have  observed  that  it  had  fallen  back 
through  a  quarter  of  the  preceding  asterism,.  and  have  recorded 
this  observation  in  the  Jyotisha.  But  no  su^  supposition 
will  possess  the  least  plausibility  to  the  mind  of  itfiy  one  who 
is  conversant  with  Hindu  antiquity.  The  ancient  astronomy 
of  India  was,  evidently,  of  a  very  rude  character.  It  had  nei- 
ther the  instruments  nor  the  theoretical  system  ef  division  of 
the  circle  necessarily  implied  by  exact  meeeurements.  It  knew 
no  lesser  parts  of  the  ecliptic  than  the  twenty-sevenths,  or 
'^portions  "  of  the  asterisms.  Its  observations  were  only  such  as 
oould  be  mcide  with  the  unassisted  eye,  and  were  almost  Wh<dly 
limited  to  the  moon,  in  her  relations  to  the  star-groups  con- 
stituting the  asterismal  system.  The  lesser  planets  were  alto- 
gether ignored*  The  ancient  Hindus  had  devised  no  practical 
method  of  so  reconciling  solar  and  lunar  time  as  to  establish 
a  year  capable  of  continuous  chronological  use.    The  Jyotisha^ 
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by  its  cycle  of  five  years  and  ita  mode  of  intercalatioiii  afisumes 
a  year  of  366  days :  an  inaccuracy  which,  after  bat.  two  or  three 
repetitions  of  the  cycle,  would  have  thrown  their  whole  Iuumt 
reckoning  into  utter  confusion.  He  who  should  expect  any* 
thing  approaching  to  an  exact  solution  of  so  diflScult  a  pro- 
blem as  the  determination  of  the  stellar  place  of  the  equinox 
from  such  a  science,  and  from  a  people  never  capable  of  exact 
observation,  even  when  they  had  learned  scientific  astronomy 
from  the  Greeks — ^unable,  five  centuries  after  Christ,  to  find 
the  ecliptic  distance  from  (f  Piscium  of  visible  fixed  stars  in 
the  nearest  constellations  of  Aries,  Taurus,  and  Orion,  with- 
out errors  ranging  from  fifty  minutes  up  to  nearly  three  degrees 
— ^he  who  should  expect  this,  I  say,  would  be  guilty  of  some- 
thing nearly  approaching  a  palpable  absurdity.  If  the  Hindus 
themselves,  in  the  ancient  period,  made  an  observation  on  the 
place  of  the  colures  which  would  have  been  an  accurate  one 
in  the  year  1360  b.c.,  no  one  should  venture  to  draw  frtmi  it 
any  more  precise  conclusion  than  that  it  was  probably  made 
somewhere  between  1800  and  1000  b.c.  That  they  had  any 
idea  of  the  precession ;  that  they  were,  or  even  believed  them- 
selves to  be,  able  to  notice  when  the  colures  had  changed  their 
places  westward  by  three  and  a  third  degrees,  or  a  quarter  of 
an  asterism,  I  do  not  in  the  least  believe.  If,  then,  the  author 
of  the  Jyotisha  impliedly  puts  the  vernal  equinox  at  the  end 
of  the  third  quarter  of  Bhara^i,  I  have  no  idea  that  he  meant 
to  reject  the  actual  reckoning,  which  implied  its  presence  at 
the  beginning  of  Kfttikft.  If  he  had  begun  his  year  and  his 
cycle  with  the  vernal  equinox,  instead  of  the  hibernal  solstice, 
he  would  have  put  the  equinoctial  colore  at  the  beginning  of 
Efttik4  and  the  middle  of  Yis^khlL  His  apparent  shifting  of 
its  position  has  no  deeper  ground  than  this :  that  he  did  not 
care  to  talk  in  so  exact  terms  as  quarters  of  an  asterism,  and 
preferred  to  start  from  the  beginning  of  an  asterism,  rather 
than  from  somewhere  in  its  interior.^  Colebrooke  and  Davis» 
therefore,  if  less  faithful  to  the  letter  of  the  Jyotisha  than 
Archdeacon  Pratt,  are  equally  true  to  its  real  meaning. 

'  Weber,  in  his  JjotUha  (TransactioiiB  of  the  Berlin  Aeadomj  for  1862,  p.  28), 
if  I  righU  J  apprehend  his  meaning,  alio  indinet  to  this  Tiew. 
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A  further  element  of  doubt,  howeyery  requires  to  be  taken 
into  account,  if  we  would  fully  appreciate  the  difficulties  which 
tie  in  the  way  of  our  extracting  a  definite  date  from  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Jyotisha  now  under  consideration.  In  the  later 
astronomical  sci^ice  of  India,  which  has  borrowed  from  abroad 
complete  and  elaborate  modes  of  dividing  the  circle,  of  calcu- 
lating the  places  of  the  planets,  and  so  on,  and  which  has  made 
a  real  scientific  determination,  though  an  inexact  one,  of  the 
places  of  the  junction-stars  of  the  asterismal  groups,  there  is 
a  precise  theoretic  division  of  the  ecliptic  into  twenty-seven 
equal  arcs,  of  thirteen  and  a  third  degrees  (13^  2(K)  each,  as 
''portions''  of  the  twenty-seven  asterisms.  The  starting- 
point  is  at,  or  dose  upon,  ^  Piscium ;  and  we  know  exactly 
how  many  degrees  and  minutes  firom  that  star  lie  the  eastern 
and  western  limits  of  any  given  asterismal  portion ;  as^  also,  by 
how  many  degrees  and  minutes  the  limits  of  each  portion  are 
distant  from  its  own  junction-star.  It  is  true  that  the  Hindu 
science  does  not  recognise  the  necessity,  or  the  propriety,  of 
habitual  reference  to  these  limits  in  observation:  they  are 
there  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  theoretic  calculator ;  and  the 
most  practised  Hindu  astronomer,  at  any  period,  would  doubt- 
less have  made  lame  work  of  pointing  out  their  position  with 
accuracy,  or.  determining  by  observation  the  place  of  a  planet 
with  reference  to  them ;  yet  they  are  a  recognized  part  of  the 
system.  Now,  in  all  our  reasonings  hitherto,  we  have  assumed 
that  the  limits  thus  laid  down  by  the  modem  science  were  also 
known  to  and  adopted  by  the  ancient.  It  was  necessary  to 
do  so,  if  we  were  to  find  any  ground  on  which  to  construct  an 
exact  astronomical  calculation.  But  it  is  time  to  point  out 
the  total  fallacy  of  the  assumption.  We  have  no  reason 
whatever  to  believe  that,  when  Erttik&  headed  the  series  of 
asterisms,  the  junction-star  of  Bevati,  (^Piscium  (even  sup- 
posing the  same  star  to  have  filled  that  office  then  as  later, 
which  there  is  room  to  doubt), ^  was  the  point  of  departure  of 
the  whole  system  of  ecliptic  division.  We  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  there  was  any  system  of  division  at  all,  foimded 
on  accurate  measurements,  and  starting  from  a  single  definite 
*  See  Jaamal  Am.  Or.  Soc.,  toI.  Tiii.,  pp.  44-5. 
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point.  The  portion  Krttik4  was  not  an  arc  of  the  ecliptic 
whose  western  and  eastern  boundaries  were  so  many  degrees 
and  minutes  distant  from  some  fixed  star,  but  simply  that  part 
of  the  moon's  path  which  lay  adjacent  to  the  asterism  or  con- 
stellation Erttik&  (the  Pleiades) ;  the  portion  Aslesh&  was  that 
on  which  bordered  the  constellation  Asleshft  (head  of  Hydra) ; 
and  so  on.  To  transfer  to  the  ancient  period  the  precise 
theoretic  divisions  of  the  later  science,  and  to  hold  that,  a 
thousand  years  before  Christ,  the  phrases,  ''beginning  of 
KrttikA,"  "middle  of  Asleshft,''  "end  of  third  quarter  of 
Bharani,"  and  the  like,  designated  the  same  points  on  the 
ecliptic  as  they  do  when  employed  by  Brahmagupta  and  the 
author  of  the  Sdrya-Siddh&nta,  is  to  commit  a  palpable  and 
Tory  serious  anachronism.  It  was  not  practicable,  in  select- 
ing a  series  of  star-groups  to  mark  a  twenty-seven-fold  or 
twenty-eight-fold  division  of  the  ecliptic,  always  to  pitch  upon 
such  as  had  a  like  position  in  the  theoretic  limits  of  the  several 
portions  which  each  was  to  occupy  and  name.  If  any  one 
will  take  the  trouble  to  mark  off,  upon  a  globe  or  chart,^ 
regions  of  the  zodiac,  each  having  13°  20'  of  breadth,  he  will 
find  that  only  in  a  small  majority  of  the  cases  (sixteen  out 
of  twenty-seven)  does  the  Hindu  asterism  lie  fairly  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  portion  which  in  the  modern  system  it 
designates:  in  the  remaining  cases,  it  either  overlaps  the 
boundary,  or  is  wholly  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  next 
portion.  There  is  nothing  surprising  in  this,  because  the 
moon  does  not,  like  the  sun,  move  through  the  zodiac  upon  a 
single  track,  and  always  at  the  same  rate  in  the  same  part  of 
the  heavens ;  the  region  of  her  accelerated  or  retarded  motion, 
and  of  her  removal  southward  or  northward  from  the  ecliptio, 
shifts  so  rapidly,  that  no  series  of  stars  or  star- groups,  how- 
ever careMly  selected,  could  continuously  mark  her  progress 
with  any  degree  of  exactness.  All  that  the  founders  of  the 
system  could  seek  to  accomplish  was  this:  to  choose  the  proper 
number  of  groups,  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  be  easily  re- 
cognized and  remembered,  situated  not  too  far  from  the 

^  For  ioBtance,  u]>on  the  comparatiTe  asterismal  obart  ^ven  in  the  additional 
4llpte|  to  our  translation  of  the  Surya-Siddhftnta  (Joam.  Am.  Or.  Soc.,  toI.  tL) 
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eoliptio,  and  as  nearly  equally  distributed  as  was  practicable ; 
all  means  of  accurately  testing  the  degree  to  which  this  last 
desirable  requisite  was  complied  with  being  wanting.  No 
scheme  of  asterismal  limits,  then,  depending  on  and  deter- 
mined by  a  single  fixed  point,  is  necessarily  or  even  plausibly 
to  be  assumed  as  forming  a  part  of  the  ancient  asterismal 
system.  And^  especially,  no  such  scheme  determined  by  the 
star  ^  Piscium.  That  star  had  no  prominent  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Hindu  astronomers,  so  far  as  we  know,  until 
its  near  coincidence  with  the  equinox  of  the  period  of  recon- 
struction of  the  Hindu  astronomy,  five  centuries  after  Christ, 
occasioned  its  selection  as  the  cardinal  point  in  the  movements 
of  the  planetary  system.  Moreover,  if  it  be  made  the  deter- 
minant of  division,  all  the  series  of  seven  asterisms,  from 
Satabhishaj  to  K^ttikft,  inclusive,  are  found  to  be  situated^ 
upon  the  extreme  eastern  limits  of  the  portions  which  belong 
to  them  respectively.  It  would  be  a  strange  method,  surely, 
to  commence  from  the  E^ttik&s  (Pleiades)  a  series  of  asterismal 
divisions,  made  by  the  eye  alone,  which  should  leave  the  por- 
tion marked  by  that  group,  and  named  from  its  lying  entirely 
behind  it,  to  the  westward. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  seem  necessarily  led  by  the 
arguments  and  considerations  here  presented  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows: — First,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  determine, 
more  nearly  than  within  a  few  degrees,  what  point  upon  the 
ecliptic  is  meant  by  any  designation  of  its  place  with  re- 
ference to  the  asterisms  which  is  given  us  by  Hindu  autho- 
rities of  older  date  than  the  establishment  of  the  modem 
astronomical  system ;  second,  we  have  no  reason  for  ascribing 
to  the  ancient  Hindus  any  pretence  to  such  exact  knowledge 
or  any  attempt  at  such  precision  of  statement,  as  should  give 
real  significance  to  an  implied  difference  of  a  quarter  of  an 
asterism  in  the  location  of  the  colures  by  two  different  autho- 
rities ;  third,  even  if  we  chose  to  attribute  intended  precision 
to  the  statement  of  the  Jyotisha,  the  difficulty  of  the  obser- 
vation, and  the  weakness  of  the  Hindus  as  practical  astrono- 

1  That  is  to  say,  in  longitude ;  which  is  eridently,  upon  the  whole,  the  fairest 
method  of  regarding  their  position  as  eetiniated  by  tne  unaided  eye. 
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meiBy  woold  forbid  us  to  suppose  that  they  can  have  made 
other  than  a  rude  approximation  to  the  true  place  of  the 
solstices:  and  hence,  finally^  it  is  utterly  in  Tain  for  us  to 
attempt  to  assign  a  definite  date  to  the  observation  here  in 
question ;  a  period  of  a  thousand  years  is  rather  too  little 
than  too  great  to  allow  for  all  the  enumerated  sources  of 
doubt  and  error.  He  who  declares  in  favour  of  any  one  of 
the  centuries  between  the  eighth  and  the  eighteenth  before 
Christ,  as  the  probable  epoch  of  the  Jyotisha  observation, 
does  so  at  his  peril,  and  must  be  prepared  to  support  his 
opinion  by  more  pertinent  arguments  than  have  yet  been 
brought  forward  in  defence  of  such  a  claim. 

The  possibility  that  the  observation  which  we  have  been 
discussing  may  require  to  be  yet  more  totally  divorced  from 
eonnexion  with  any  assignable  period  in  Hindu  literary 
history,  as  having  been  made  elsewhere  than  in  India  itself, 
is  worth  a  passing  reference,  although  it  does  not  require  to 
be  urged.  Some  recent  authors  have  shown  an  unnecessary 
degree  of  sensitiveness  to  any  suggestion  of  the  importation 
of  astronomical  knowledge  into  India  in  early  times.  Such 
importation,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  credited  as  a  fact  without 
satisfactory  evidence;  but  it  is  also  not  to  be  rejected  as  a 
possibility  upon  insufficient  d  priori  grounds.  To  Miiller's 
erroneous  assumption  (Preface,  p.  xxxviii.),  that  ''none  of  the 
sacrifices  enjoined  in  the  Br&hmanas  could  be  conceived'^ 
without  "  the  division  of  the  heavens  into  twenty-seven  sec- 
tions,'' I  have  referred  elsewhere  (Joum.  Am.  Or.  Soc.,  vol. 
viii.,  p.  74),  claiming  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  concem  of  the 
nakahatras  with  these  sacrifices  is  for  the  most  part  a  matter 
of  nomenclature  merely.  It  is  true,  for  instance,  that  one 
cannot  obey  an  injimction  to  perform  a  certain  sacrifice  **  on 
the  first  of  Ghaitra  "  without  a  system  of  asterisms :  but  tlie 
reason  why  suc^  a  sacrifice  had  been  enjoined  was  not  that 
the  moon  was  to  be  full  fifteen  days  later  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Spica  Yirginis,  rather  than  of  some  other  star ;  the 
ceremony  was  established  for  a  certain  new  moon  of  spring, 
to  which  the  star  only  gives  a  name :  it  may,  for  aught  we 
know,  have  been  religiously  observed  long  before  the  month 

VOL.  I.— [nbw  8EBm].  22 
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got  its  present  title.  The  asterism  Chitr&  does  not  farnisli 
the  occasion  of  the  sacrifice,  immediately  or  mediately;  it 
simply  denominates  the  natural  period  at  the  beginning  of 
which  the  sacrifice  is  to  be  performed.  And  so  in  other  like 
cases.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  denied  that  the  nakBhatra$ 
have  acquired  a  certain  influence  and  importance  of  their 
own,  as  regards  the  seasons  of  sacrifice :  their  propitious  or 
unpropitious  character  must  be  had  in  view  in  regulating 
some  of  its  details ;  but  all  this,  like  the  astrological  influence 
of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  is  only  the  natural  secondary  out- 
growth of  an  institution  originally  intended  for  other  pur- 
poses. To  claim  to  settle  the  yexei  and  difficult  question  of 
the  ultimate  origin  of  the  asterismal  system,  possessed  in 
oommon  by  the  Hindus,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Arabs,  by  the 
simple  consideration  of  its  importance  to  the  Hindu  cere- 
monial, is  wholly  futile.  Biot,  by  similar  reasoning,  arriyes 
at  the  confident  conclusion  that  the  system  must  be  indige- 
nous to  China:  he  finds  it  too  thoroughly  interwoven  with 
the  sacred  and  political  institutions  of  that  country  to  be  able 
to  conceive  of  its  ever  having  been  introduced  from  abroad. 
And  special  students  of  Arab  antiquity,  upon  the  same 
grounds,  advance  the  same  claim  in  behalf  of  Arabia.  It 
is  in  each  case  prepossession  which  gives  to  this  class  of  con- 
siderations a  controlling  importance  :  the  question  of  origin, 
if  it  ever  finds  its  satisfactory  settlement,  must  be  settled  by 
arguments  of  another  and  more  legitimate  character. 

But  the  learned  and  ingenious  editor  of  the  Aitareya 
Br&hmana,  Dr.  Haug  of  Pdna,  the  latest  author  who  has 
made  the  Jyotisha  observation  a  cardinal  element  in  his 
system  of  chronology  for  the  Vedic  period,  commits  the  yet 
more  serious  error  of  maintaining  that  such  an  observation 
was  an  essential  prerequisite  to  the  formation  of  a  calendar 
for  the  regulation  of  the  Brahmanic  sacrifices.^  It  is  plain 
that  he  both  exaggerates  the  regularity  of  the  ancient  Hindu 
calendar,  and  misapprehends  the  relation  to  it  of  a  deter- 
mination of  the  solstice's  stellar  position.     If  the  sun  shone 

^  Sec  the  Aitareya  Brahma^am,  etc.,  by  Martin  Haug.    Bombay :  1863.    YoL 
L,  Introduction,  pp.  42  tq. 
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with  as  mild  a  radiance  as  the  moon,  so  that  one  could  see 
from  what  points  among  the  stars  he  turns  back  towards  the 
equator,  at  the  end  of  his  northern  and  southern  pro* 
gresses,  by  simply  going  out  and  looking  at  the  heavens,*- 
his  presence  at  the  solstice,  as  thus  determined,  might  con- 
stitute a  natural  and  facile  definition  of  the  beginning  of 
the  yean  But  to  fix  the  place  of  an  equinox  or  solstice 
in  the  starry  heavens  is  far  from  being  a  matter  of  direct 
observation;  it  is  a  deduction,-  and  one  of  no  small  com* 
plication  and  difficulty  to  a  people  unversed  in  astronomy 
and  poorly  provided  with  instruments,  from  observations  of 
another  character.  To  find  the  time  of  the  solstice  or  equi- 
nox, by  such  means  as  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon,  or  as 
noticing  the  points  on  the  horizon  where  the  sun  rises  and 
sets,  is  the  necessary  first  step ;  and  it  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
regulate  the  calendar,  without  the  least  reference  to  what 
star,  or  what  asterism,  might  be  nearest  the  sun  at  the  time ; 
the  latter  is  a  point  rather  of  curious  scientific  interest  than 
of  practical  chronological  consequence.  We  are  as  yet 
without  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  ancient  Hindus  had 
worked  out  any  method  of  reconciliation  of  solar  and  lunar 
time  possessing  sufficient  accuracy  to  admit  of  continuous 
practical  use.  The  Jyotisha,  certainly,  does  not  furnish  such 
a  one ;  nor  do  we  know  whether  even  its  cycle  is  more  than 
an  individual  and  isolated  attempt,  never  ratified  by  general 
adoption  and  application,  to  solve  the  problem  with  which  it 
deals.  The  Hindus  can  hardly  be  claimed  to  have  had  a 
calendar  until  the  epoch  of  their  modem  astronomy.  They 
kept  a  correct  lunar  reckoning,  by  simple  observation  of  the 
lunations,  naming  each  from  the  asterism  in  or  near  which 
the  moon  was  full  during  its  continuance ;  tbcy  kept  a  rude 
solar  reckoning,  by  observations  of  the  seasons,  of  the  longest 
and  shortest  days,  and  the  like ;  but  they  did  not  perplex 
themselves  by  over-attachment  to  coarse  and  imperfect  modes 
of  establishing  the  relations  of  the  two  reckonings.  They 
could  fix  accurately  the  lunar  date  of  any  event  or  ceremony; 
they  could  correctly  determine  an  interval  of  years ;  without 
needing  to  know  exactly  how  long  each  year  was,  on  what 
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day  it  began,  and  whether  it  was  of  twelve  or  of  thirteen 
months.  The  sattras,  or  great  sacrifices  lasting  through  a 
whole  year,  and  divided  into  two  corresponding  halves,  re- 
presenting the  northern  and  southern  progresses  (ayana)  of 
the  sun,  to  which  Dr.  Haug  appeals  as  proving  accurate 
astronomical  observation  among  the  Hindus  of  the  period  of 
the  Br&hmanas,  and  even  as  implying  a  determination  of  the 
place  of  the  solstice  like  that  recorded  in  the  Jyotisha,  appear 
to  me  to  prove  rather  the  contrary  of  the  former,  and  to  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  latter.  So  careless  were  the 
Hindus  of  anything  like  close  accordance  between  the  halves 
of  their  aatiras  and  the  sun's  progresses,  that  they  made  the 
regular  moon  of  the  sattra-jear  to  be  360  days,  and  admitted 
its  variation  to  years  of  324,  351,  354,  and  378  days ;  the 
time  of  the  beginning  of  the  great  festival  was  not  a  fixed 
and  determinate  one ;  in  fact,  none  of  the  directions  given 
*  respecting  it  in  the  Br&hmanas  and  Sfitras  in  the  least  imply 
a  scrupulous  and  scientific  regard  to  astronomical  consid€»*a- 
tions.^  And  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  priests  might 
have  adapted  their  sacrifices  with  any  degree  of  exactness  to 
the  movements  of  the  sim,  while  utterly  regardless  of  his 
position  in  the  lunar  zodiac.  If,  by  a  skilM  deduction  from 
data  actually  within  their  reach,  they  had  determined  with 
some  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy  the  situation  of  the  sol- 
stitial point  in  the  ecliptic,  it  would  have  been  of  no  service 
to  them  in  regulating  their  calendar,  because  they  could  not 
ascertain  when  the  sun  occupied  that  point  directly,  but  only 
through  the  medium  of  observations  which  would  have  given 
them  the  regulation  they  sought  immediately,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  sun's  place  among  the  asterisms.  The  EUndus, 
indeed,  for  aught  that  we  know  or  have  reason  to  believe  to 
the  contrary,  continued  to  recognize  the  solstice  as  at  the 
place  mentioned  in  the  Jyotisha,  down  to  the  epoch  of  the 
modem  astronomy;  and  no  one  will  pretend  that  the  Jyotisha 
is  not  later  by  many  centuries  than  the  true  epoch  of  the 
observation  it  contains. 

^  See  the  details  in  the  second  of  Weber's  valuable  articles  on  the  nak»hatr<u^ 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1861,  pp.  282  «;.,  344  tq. 
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The  fiulure  of  Dr.  Haug,  then,  to  found  a  Yedic  chrono- 
logy upon  this  observation  is  as  much  more  signal  than  that 
of  his  predecessors,  as  the  use  which  he  has  sought  to  make 
of  it  is  more  definite  and  confident. 

Let  me  not  be  misimderstood  as  attributing  to  the  Hindus 
special  incapacity  for  astronomy^  or  special  awkwardness  in 
the  management  of  their  calendar.  They  did  all  that  could 
be  expected  of  them,  with  their  means  and  their  habits  of 
mind,  towards  reconciling  and  adjusting  the  trying  differences 
of  solar  and  lunar  time ;  and  with  all  the  success  which  was 
needful  for  their  purposes.  I  am  only  protesting  against 
the  misconceptions  of  those  who  would  ascribe  to  them  wants 
and  desires,  and  credit  them  with  mechanical  devices,  in  no 
way  answering  to  their  condition.  To  look  for  an  exact  ob- 
servation of  the  place  of  the  colures  in  a  treatise  which  adopts 
a  year  of  366  days,  and  assumes  and  teaches  the  equable 
increase  and  decrease  of  the  length  of  the  day  from  solstice 
to  solstice,  is  obviously  in  vain:  to  calculate  a  precise  date  from 
such  an  observation  is  but  to  repeat,  in  another  form,  the 
worst  errors  of  Bailly  and  Bentley. 

N$w  EiaveHf  C(mn.f  U.  S*  A.f  Jwa,  1864. 
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Note  on  the  preceding  Article^  By  Sir  Edward  Colbbrodkb, 

]}art.9  M.P.,  President  R.A.S. 

Having  been  led  from  the  interest  which  has  attached 
to  Mr.  Colebrooke's  opinion,  on  the  subjects  discussed  in 
Professor  Whitney's  paper,  to  examine  the  very  copious 
memoranda  on  Hindu  astronomy,  which  are  in  my  posses- 
sion, I  think  I  am  in  a  position  to  clear  up  some  of  the 
points  whicli  have  given  rise  to  this  controversy.  It  seemed 
to  be  so  improbable  that  Mr.  Colebrooke  should  have  taken 
such  pains  to  identify  the  constellations  named  in  the  passage 
of  the  Jyotish,  and  have  so  pointedly  referred  to  the  double 
observation  of  the  solstices  as  determining  the  epoch  of  the 
observation,  while  he  was  really  grounding  his  opinion  on 
the  position  of  another  asterism,  that  I  thought  the  subject 
merited  a  closer  scrutiny. 

I  do  not  question  the  fairness  of  Professor  Whitney's 
ingenious  conjecture,  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence,  as 
to  the  opinions  of  these  eminent  scholars.  It  might  have 
been  allowable  for  Mr.  Davis  or  Mr.  Colebrooke  to  have 
contended  in  the  manner  here  attributed  to  them,  that  the 
description  of  the  solstitial  colure  as  passing  through  the 
middle  of  Aslesh&  was  to  be  taken  loos&ly,  and  that  it  might 
be  reconciled  with  the  position  of  Krttik&  as  representing 
the  equinox.  This  suggestion  on  the  part  of  Professor 
Whitney  derives  some  support  from  another  passage  in  the 
same  essay  on  the  Yedas,^  where  the  origin  of  the  zodiac  at 
the  beginning  of  Erttik&  is  spoken  of  as  agreeing  with  the 
middle  of  AslesbiL,  if  the  divisions  of  the  zodiac  are  reckoned 
at  twenty-seven  equal  portions,  and  its  end  if  they  are  twenty- 
eight.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  opicions  on  this  point, 
I  cannot  doubt,  on  reading  the  passage  at  the  conclusion  of 

>  Miscellaneous  Eflsajs,  i.  p.  90. 
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the  essay,  that  his  conclusion,  as  to  the  date  of  the  calendar, 
is  founded  on  the  posltioii  assigned  to  the  solstitial  colures, 
and  upon  them  onlj. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  the  wider  question,  which 
is  raised  in  this  paper — how  far  these  ancient  obseryations 
are  to  be  accepted  as  approximative  evidence  of  dates.  The 
reasons  adduced  by  Professor  Whitney  for  doubting  whether 
the  lunar  mansions  represented  equal  divisions  of  the  ecliptic 
at  this  ancient  period,  are  very  cogent,  and  must  approve 
themselves  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  practical  astro* 
nomy.  The  margin  which  he  allows  for  error  (1000  years) 
seems  far  too  wide,  and  I  think  it  could  be  shown  that  a 
higher  probability  attaches  to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century 
B.a,  in  the  case  before  us,  than  to  those  which  may  be  included 
within  the  limits  of  possible  error.  I  confine  myself  for  the 
present  to  the  question  discussed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
essay,  viz.,  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Davis'  and  Mr.  Colebrooke's 
opinions. 

Now  on  turning  to  Mr.  Davis's  paper  on  the  Indian  Cycle 
of  Sixty  Years  (Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iii.  p.  225),  I  find 
the  following  passage : — 

'*  To  render  the  paper  more  intelligible,  I  have  subjoined  a 
diagram  of  the  Hindu  ecliptic,  which  may  also  serve  to  illus- 
trate some  astronomical  papers  in  the  preceding  volume.  Its 
origin  is  considered  as  distant  180  degrees  in  longitude  from 
Bpieai  a  star  which  seems  to  have  been  of  great  use  in 
regulating  their  astronomy,  and  to  which  the  Hindu  tables 
of  the  best  authority,  though  they  differ  in  other  particularsi 
agree  in  assigning  six  signs  of  longitude  counted  from  the 
beginning  of  Asicini,  their  first  Nacshatra'* 

The  distance  in  longitude  of  the  same  star  from  the 
equinox  in  1750  was,  according  to  Herschell,^  20^  21^ 
At  the  rate  of  seventy-two  years  for  each  degree  of  pre* 

*  Attronomy,  381.  Mr.  Ck>1ebroo1(e*s  MS.  memoranda  pTea  the  following 
ealcalation  :  **  Spica  in  1800,  RA  198**  40'  1",  whence  long.  21^  3'."  AUowing 
for  the  difference  of  dates  this  gives  the  same  resalt  aft  Herschell.  I  have  com- 
pared these  with  several  catalogues  of  stars  of  the  last  centary,  and  they  agrae 
within  a  minute  when  reduced  to  the  same  date.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
Mr.  Davis  assumed  a  different  rate  of  precession  than  that  whioh  is  naed  in  the  text. 
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oewion  we  are  carried  back  to  the  year  a.d.  285,  when  the 
8tar  was  on  the  equinox.  Assiiming  that  the  equinox  had 
receded  one  sign  and  three  quarters  since  the  epoch  of 
the  old  observation^  we  are  brought  to  the  year  b.c.  1395. 
This  comes  so  near  Davis's  date  (b.c.  1391.  Asiatic  Be- 
searches,  vol.  v.  p.  288)  as  to  leave  very  little  doubt  as  to  the 
grounds  of  Mr.  Davis's  opinion. 

It  is  open  to  question  whether  Davis  was  justified  in  plac- 
ing his  reliance  on  this  star  in  preference  to  Bevatt.  Pro- 
fessor Whitney  assumes  that  only  two  courses  are  op^i  to  us, 
either  to  accept  the  observation  of  the  latter  as  determining 
the  origin  of  the  Zodiac  or  to  average  the  errors  of  all  the 
junction  stars.  The  objection  to  the  latter  course  is  that 
tiiese  stars  cannot  be  said  to  be  identified  with  equal  certainty 
and  the  observations  are  of  unequal  value.  No  doubt  has 
ever  existed  with  regard  to  the  two  above  named  stars,  which 
reqiectiTely  represmited  the  equinoxes,  and  were  probably 
observed  with  greater  care  than  many  of  the  others.  The 
j^ace  assigned  to  Spica  by  Davis  is  that  of  the  Sftrya-Sid- 
diiAnta,  and  is  incoBststent  with  the  positicm  assigned  to  the 
same  star  in  other  works.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  contended  that  the  observation  of  one  so  consincuous  as 
Spica  is  of  higher  value  than  that  of  ^  Piscium,  a  star  of  the 
fifth  magnitude,  and  barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  will 
be  seen  presently  that  Mr.  Oolebrooke  took  the  average  of  the 

two. 

It  is  assumed  in  the  preceding  r^narks  that  there  was  no 

question  as  to  the  time  which  was  supposed  to  have  elapsed 

ance  the  old  record  of  the  position  of  the  colures  and  the 

modem  observations  which  determined  the  origin  of  the 

zodiac.    It  is  inferred  by  Davis  and  his  contemporaries,  from 

the  passages  quoted  from  the  writings  of  Yarftha  Mihira  and 

other  astronomers,  of  what  may  be  called  the  modem  school, 

that  the  equinox  had  receded  one  sign  and  three  quarters 

since  the  ancient  epoch,  and  that  they  were  dealing  with  a 

division  of  the  zodiac  into  twenty-seven  and  not  twenty-eight 

asterisms.      The  processional  motion  is  therefore  taken  at 

23^  20^  equivalent  to  a  difference  of  date  of  1680  years. 
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Confirmation  of  this  will  be  found  in  Davia'  diagram,  already 
referred  to.  Lines  are  drawn  maiting  the  former  position 
of  the  colures,  and  the  equinox  is  placed  at  10^  of  Bharani, 
the  position  assigned  to  it  in  his  former  essay;  other  lines 
mark  the  limits  of  the  precession,  resulting  from  the  Hindu 
method  of  computing  it,  alluding  apparently  to  the  supposed 
oscillation  of  the  equinoxes  to  the  extent  of  twenty-seven 
degrees  on  Mther  side. 

Turning  now  to  Mr.  Colebrooke's  views,  the  evidence  of 
his  reliance  on  this  observation  of  the  star  Spica  is  even 
more  distinct  than  with  regard  to  Davis.  At  the  conclusion 
of  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  allowance  for  precession  in 
the  Benares  Almanac  I  find  the  following  remarks  :^ — 

*'  It  is  by  Spica  then  that  the  S&rya^Siddh&nta's  origin  of 
Mesha  is  determined. 

*^  Origin  of  Mesha  according  to  the  S&rya-Siddhftnta,  taking 
the  mean  of  the  places  of  Bevktt  and  Ohitril  19^  16^  30^  from 
the  equinox  of  1800.*' 

The  former  passage  is  scored  through,  together  with  some 
calculations  that  precede  it,  and  the  latter  left  as  his  final 
conclusion.  The  inference  seems  irresistible,  that  he  had  at 
one  time  leant  to  the  views  of  Davis,  but  he  finally  concluded 
that  it  would  be  safer  to  take  a  mean  of  the  two  observations. 

The  grounds  of  his  reliance  on  the  observation  of  Spica 
do  not  appear  very  distinctly  from  the  papers  before  me. 
His  aim  was  evidendy  to  deduce  from  the  very  errors  of  the 
Hindu  rules  some  condusion  as  to  the  probable  epoch  of 
their  formation.  Thus  it  appears,  from  his  comparison  of  the 
time  of  the  vernal  equinox  given  in  the  Benares  Almanac 
with  that  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  1806,  that  there  is  a 
difference,  after  making  allowance  for  longitude  which,  when 
reduced  to  minutes  and  seconds  of  a  degree,  amounts  to 
53^  18'^  Deducting  this  from  the  longitude,  assigned  in  the 
same  almanac  to  the  sun  on  entering  Mesha,  the  result  agrees 
within  one  minute  with  the  amount  of  precesdon  calculated  by 
the  rules  of  the  S&rya-Siddhftnta.  This  quantity  of  53^  IS''  re- 
presented,  according  to  his  views,  the  accumulated  error  arising 

1  The  manofoript  from  wbioh  I  quote  bean  the  watermark  of  1808. 
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firom  the  ezoeas  of  the  amoant  of  yearly  precession  according 
to  the  Sftrya-Siddhftntaover  that  assigned  by  modem  science. 
The  difference  of  equinoxes,  53^  18'',  divided  by  this  excess 
(3f '),  gives  853  years,  which  he  thinks  represents  the  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  Mesha  was  de- 
termined where  it  now  is.  From  calculations,  similar  in 
character,  he  arriYes  at  another  epoch  of  1059  years.  Inter- 
mixed with  these  calculations,  which  are  worked  out  with 
some  elaboration,  are  comparisons  between  the  amount  of 
precession,  according  to  the  rules  of  Surya-Siddh&nta,  with 
the  longitude  of  Revatl  according  to  the  same  work,  and  the 
position  assigned  to  the  same  star  by  Brahmagupta.  These 
again  are  compared  with  the  longitude  of  Ghitr&  (Spica) 
and  the  mean  longitude  assigned  to  tlie  sun  on  entering 
Hesha.  The  evidence  which  this  manuscript  affonU  of  the 
dose  scrutiny  this  question  underwent  will,  I  doubt  not,  prove 
of  interest,  though  I  am  unable  to  trece  the  grounds  of  his 
conclusion  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Zodiac.  He  was 
evidently  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  longitude  of  Spica  was 
but  little  in  excess  of  the  position  assigned  to  the  equinox 
in  the  modem  astronomy  of  the  Hindus.  It  is  more  so  with 
regard  to  their  allowance  for  precession.  All  the  quimtities 
exceed  considerably  the  longitude  of  Revati.  His  aim  was  to 
restore  a  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  Hindu  astronomy, 
but  the  notes  are  incomplete  and  partially  erased,  and  he 
finally  concluded  that  we  should  not  expect  precision  on  such 
a  question.  His  distrust  of  the  accuracy  of  the  old  obser%'a- 
tions  is  frequently  expressed  in  bis  published  works,  and  no- 
where more  strongly  than  in  a  short  paper  in  the  Asiatic 
Journal,  for  1806,  in  reply  to  the  strictures  of  Bentley. 

I  would  invite  those  who  may  desire  to  pursue  the  subject 
further,  to  note  the  use  he  has  made  of  astronomical  data, 
in  his  attempt  to  determine  the  age  of  Yar&ha  Mihira  and 
Brahmagupta,  in  his  work  on  Hindu  Algebra.'  In  the 
former  case  he  takes  the  mean  of  two  observations  of  the  star 
ChitdL,  viz.,  that  of  the  Sdrya  Siddh&nta,  and  the  position 
assigned  to  it  by  Brahmagupta.  With  regard  to  Brahmagupta 

^  Notoi  P  and  K  appended  to  the  diaMrtatioo. 
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he  gives  the  date  which  might  be  deduced  from  that  author'tf 
meution  of  the  position  of  Chitr&.  This  is  compared  with  the 
position  assigned  to  Bevatt,  and  the  mean  of  the  two  is  given. 
This  again  is  compared  with  the  position  assigned  to  Canopus 
and  Sirius  by  the  same  author. 

If  the  mature  opinions  of  an  author  are  to  be  gathered  from 
his  latest  writings,  it  is  clear  that  those  of  Mr.  Golebrooke  an 
this  question  of  chronology  are  marked  with  the  same  cautious 
criticism  which  distinguished  his  other  writings.  The  practical 
astronomy  of  the  Hindus  is  described  in  his  reply  to  Beutley 
as  too  loose  and  imperfect  to  be  employed  otherwise  than  as 
approximative  evidence  of  dates,  and  the  use  he  made  of  the 
materials  before  him  was  consistent  with  this  principle.  The 
only  exception,  if  it  be  one,  is  in  the  reference  to  the  Jyotish 
in  his  Essay  on  the  Yedas.  Could  he  have  foreseen  that  he 
would  be  afterwards  quoted  in  asserting  that ''  the  position  of 
the  solstitial  points  at  the  beginning  of  Dhanisthha,  and  in  the 
middle  of  Aslesh&  could  have  been  a  reality  at  no  time  except 
in  the  fourteenth  century  b.c.,"^  he  would  probably  have 
qualified  the  passage  in  question  on  the  re-publication  of  his 
essays.*  It  is  clear  to  me  on  reading  this  passage  with  the  light 
thrown  upon  it  by  his  other  writings,  that  nothing  was  further 
from  his  thoughts  than  the  dogmatism  here  attributed  to  him, 
and  that  no  one  would  more  readily  have  admitted  that  any 
inference  with  regard  to  dates  must  be  taken  with  a  very 
considerable  margin  for  error,  possibly  to  the  extent  of  two 
centuries  on  either  side. 

At  the  risk  of  swelling  this  note  to  too  great  length,  I 
add  a  remark  on  Professor  Whitney's  conjecture,  that  in 
the  primitive  astronomy  of  the  Hindus  the  asterisms  had 
no  precise  boundaries,  but  marked  only  that  portion  of  the 
moon's  path  which  was  adjacent  to  the  distinguishing  con- 
stellation. It  would  follow  that  an  ancient  observer,  when 
he  referred  to  the  beginning  of  an  asterism,  had  in  his  mind 
only  the  boundary  of  the  constellation.     If  we  apply  this  to 

'  Wax  Miiller,  on  **  Ancient  ninda  Astronomy  and  Chronolog^y,"  p.  21. 
'  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  mean  of  Rerati  and  Chitnl  giren  above  would 
carry  us  to  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  b.o. 
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I 

the  record  of  the  Jyotacih,  and  acoept  Mr.  Colebrooke's  iden- 
tification of  the  constellaiion  Dhanishth&y  we  shall  find  that 
the  solstitial  colore  passed  through  the  star  /3  Delphiniy 
whicli  is  the  most  western  of  the  gronp^,  in  the  middle  of 
the  foarteentli  century,  B.a  Nothing  so  predse  can  be 
dedui^d  firom  the  examination  of  the  opposite  point  of  the 
eoliptici  for  we  have  no  sudi  defined  group  as  the  Delphini ; 
and  Mr.  Cdebrooke  and  Professor  Whitney  are  at  iEBue  in 
their  attempt  to  identify  the  constellation  AsleshA.  Arch- 
deacon Pratt  assumes  tiiat  Mr.  Golebrooke  could  not  haye 
taken  the  constellations  thus  loosely,  because  the  star  e 
Delphini  and  ^  Hydr®  would  only  give  an  additional  pre- 
cession of  4(K  to  his  own  previous  conclusion.  Had,  how- 
ever, he  turned  to  Mr.  Colebrooke's  essay  on  the  mdiac,  he 
would  have  found  that  neither  of  these  stars  are  included 
by  him  in  the  constellations  in  question,  and  that  the  star 
^up.  selected  l7  hixn  nxpport  the  view  of  higher  «itiqmty. 
The  point  deserves  some  attention,  apart  firom  any  question  as 
to  Mr.  Colebrooke's  views  on  the  subject. 

1  The  right  aBoemios  of  the  fltor  wai,  in  1800,  SOr  2^  8",  aeoofding;  to  Ztoh's 
tablet.  From  this  I  make  the  longitade  318*  %Z',  whieh  waa  the  pontion  of  the 
aolatitial  colore  ahoat  the  year  b.c.  1886. 
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Abt.  XIII. — Progre8B  of  the  Vedic  Beligum  tawarda  Ab$traet 
C(mcq>tion8  of  the  Deity .^    By  J.  Muir,  Esq. 

[Read  NoTember  21, 1864]. 

In  a  passage  wliich  I  have  already  quoted  in  my  former 
paper  on  the  Yedic  mythology  (p.  59)  Y&ska,  the  author  of  the 
Nirukta,  informs  us  (vii.  5)  that  previous  writers  of  the  school 
to  which  he  himself  belonged  (the  Nairuktas)  reduced  the  deitiea 
mentioned  in  the  Yedas  to  three— viz., '' Agni,  whose  place  is  on 
the  earthy  Y&yu  or  Indra,  whose  place  is  in  the  air,  and  SCbrya, 
whose  place  is  in  the  sky;"  and  asserted  that  '^ these  deities 
had  severally  received  many  appellations  in  consequence  of 
their  greatness,  or  of  the  diversity  of  their  functions,  as  the 
names  of  hotTf  adhvaryUy  brahman^  and  udgdtr,  are  applied  to 
one  and  the  same  person  [according  to  the  particular  sacrificial 
office  which  he  happens  to  be  fulfilli;ig]."  In  the  preceding 
section  (vii.  4)  Y&ska  goes  still  further  and  declares  that 
''owing  to  the  greatness  of  the  deity,  the  one  Soul  is  celebrated 
as  if  it  were  many.  The  different  gods  are  separate  membera 
of  the  one  Soul."^  These,  however,  are  the  views  of  men  who 
lived  after  the  compilation  of  the  Br&hmanas,  at  a  period 
when  reflection  had  long  been  exercised  upon  the  contents  of 
the  hymns,  and  when  speculation  had  already  made  con* 
siderable  advances.  In  the  oldest  portions  of  the  hymns 
themselves  we  discover  few  traces  of  any  such  abstract  con- 
ceptions of  the  Deity.  They  disclose  a  much  more  primitive 
stage  of  religious  belief.  They  are,  as  I  have  already  at- 
tempted to  show,  the  productions  of  simple  men  who,  under 
the  influence  of  the  most  impressive  phenomena  of  nature, 
saw  everywhere  the  presence  and  agency  of  divine  powers,  who 

^  In  Tarioiu  parts  of  the  tranfllBtioiiB  oocnning  in  this  paper  I  have  reoeired 
Taluable  aasistance  from  Profeasor  Aufrecht. 
*  This  passage  is  quoted  at  length  in  Sanskrit  Texts,  iy.  131-136. 
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imagined  that  each  of  the  great  provinces  of  the  unirene 
was  directed  and  animated  by  its  own  separate  deity,  and 
who  had  not  yet  risen  to  a  clear  idea  of  one  supreme  creator 
and  governor  of  all  things  (pp.  52-54).  This  is  shown  not 
only  by  the  special  functions  assigned  to  particular  gods, 
but  in  many  cases  by  the  very  names  which  they  bear, 
corresponding  to  those  of  some  of  the  elements  or  of  the 
oelestial  luminaries.  Thus,  according  to  the  belief  of  the 
ancient  rishis,  Agni  was  the  divine  being  who  resides  and 
operates  in  fire,  Sdrya  the  god  who  dwells  and  shines  in  the 
sun,  and  Indra  the  regent  of  the  atmosphere  who  cleaves  the 
clouds  with  his  thunderbolts  and  dispenses  rain.  While, 
however,  in  most  parts  of  the  Big  Veda,  such  gods  as  Agni, 
Indra,  and  S&rya  are  not  merely  considered  as  distinct  from 
one  another,  but  are  multiplied  into  a  variety  of  separate 
divinities  (as  J&tavedas,  Parjanya,  Vishnu,  Savitr,  etc.)  there 
are  other  hymns  in  which  a  tendency  to  identification  is  per- 
ceptible and  traces  are  found  of  one  uniform  power  being 
conceived  to  underlie  the  various  manifestations  of  divine 
energy.  Thus  in  the  texts  quoted  in  my  former  essay  (pp. 
127  f.)  Agni  is  represented  as  having  a  threefold  existence ; 
first,  in  his  familiar  form  on  earth  ;  secondly,  as  lightning  in 
the  atmosphere ;  and  thirdly,  as  the  sun  in  the  heavens.  In 
other  passages  where  the  same  god  is  identified  with  Vishnu, 
Varuna,  Mitra,  etc.  (see  p.  130),  it  is  not  clear  whether  this 
identification  may  not  arise  from  a  desire  to  magnify  Agni 
rather  than  from  any  idea  of  his  essential  oneness  with  the 
other  deities  with  whom  he  is  connected  (see  also  R.  V.  i.  141, 
9 ;  V.  3,  1 ;  v.  13,  6).  In  another  hymn,  too,  where  India 
is  represented  as  the  same  with  Varuna  fp.  104),  the  design  cf 
the  writer  may  have  been  to  place  the  former  god  on  a  footing 
of  equality  with  the  latter. 

There  are,  however,  other  passages  in  the  earlier  books  of  the 
Rig  Veda  which  sufiSce  to  show  that  the  writers  had  begun  to 
regard  the  principal  divinities  as  something  more  than  mere 
representatives  or  regents  of  the  different  provinces  of  nature. 
As  I  have  already  shown  (pp.  80,  97  f.,  115,  117,  128)  India, 
Varuna,  Sdrya,  Savitr,  andAgni  are  severally  de3cribed(in8traiE8 
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more  suitable  to  the  supreme  Deity  tban  to  subaltern  divinities 
exercising  a  limited  dominion)  as  having  formed  and  as  sus* 
taining  heaven  and  earth,  and  as  the  rulers  of  the  universe  ;^ 
and  Yaruna,  in  particular,  according  to  the  striking  repre- 
sentation of  the  hymn  preserved  in  the  A.y.  iv.  16  (though 
this  composition  may  be  of  a  somewhat  later  date),  is  invested 
with  the  divine  prerogatives  of  omnipotence  and  omniscience. 
Although  the  recognized  co-existence  of  all  these  deities  is 
inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  their  worshippers  had 
attained  to  any  clear  comprehension  of  the  unity  of  the  god-* 
head,  and  although  the  epithets  denoting  universal  dominion 
which  are  lavished  upon  them  all  in  turn  may  be  some* 
times  hyperbolical  or  complimentary, — ^the  expressions  of  mo- 
mentary  fervour, — or  designed  to  magnify  a  particular  deity 
at  the  expense  of  all  other  rival  objects  of  adoration,  yet 
these  descriptions  no  doubt  indicate  enlarged  and  sublime 
conceptions  of  divine  power  and  an  advance  towards  the  idea 
of  one  sovereign  deity.  When  once  the  notion  of  particular 
gods  had  become  expanded  in  the  manner  just  specified  and 
had  risen  to  an  ascription  of  all  divine  attributes  to  the 
object  of  worship  who  was  present  for  the  time  to  the 
mind  of  the  poet,  the  further  step  would  speedily  be  taken 
of  speaking  of  the  deity  under  such  new  names  as  Yisva- 
karman  and  Prnj&pati,  appellations  which  were  not  sug- 
gested by  any  limited  function  connected  with  any  single 
department  of  nature,  but  by  the  more  general  and  abstract 
notion  of  divine  power  operating  in  the  production  and 
government  of  the  universe. 

It  is  in  names  such  as  these  that  we  discover  the  point  of 
transition  from  polytheistic  to  monotheistic  ideas.  Both  these 
two  terms,  wliich  ultimately  came  to  designate  the  deity  re- 
garded as  the  creator,  had  been  originally  used  as  epithets  of 
Indra  and  Suvitr,  in  the  following  passages : — R.  V.  iv.  53,  2, 
"Savitr,  the  supporter  of  the  sky  (and)  of  the  world,  the 
lord  of  creatures  (prajdpa(i)/'^    viiL  87,  2.  "Thou,  Indra, 

>  The  same  functions  are  ascribed  to  Yish^a  and  to  Budra.      See  Sinskrit 
Texts,  iv.  pp.  84  and  333. 
*  So,  too,  Sutna  is  colkd  prq/dpattf  "lord  of  creatures*'  (B.Y.  iz.  5,  9). 
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art  most  powerful ;  thou  hast  caused  the  sun  to  shine ;  thou 
art  great,  the  universal  architect  (vifUikartfum),  and  the  god 
of  all  {tnfvadecay*^ 

I  shall  now  adduce  those  passages  of  the  Big  Yeda  in 
which  a  monotheistic  or  a  pantheiBtic  tendency  is  most  clearly 
manifested.  Of  some  of  these  texts  I  shall  only  state  the 
substance,  as  I  have  formerly  treated  of  them  in  detail 
eLsewhere. 

The  following  verse  from  a  long  hymn  of  an  abstruse  and 
mystical  character  (i.  164,  46),  though  considered  by  Yftska  to 
have  reference  to  Agni,  and  by  K&ty&yana  and  S&yana  (with 
perhaps  more  probability)  to  have  Siirya  in  view,  may  never- 
theless be  held  to  convey  the  more  general  idea  that  all  the 
gods,  though  differently  named  and  represented^  are  in  reality 
one — 'jToXKaxv  ovofidrmv  iiop^  jjUa:  "They  call  him  Indra, 
Mitra,  Yaruna,  Agni ;  and  (he  is)  the  celestial  well-winged 
Ghuiitmat.  Sages  name  variously  that  which  is  but  one :  they 
call  it  Agni,  Yama,  M&tarifvan/'*  (See  Colebrooke's  Ess.  L 
26  f. ;  Weber's  Ind.  Stud.  v.  p.  iv). 

It.  Y.  i.  89, 10  (quoted  in  my  former  paper,  p.  69),  suggests, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  pantheistic  sense,  as  it  asserts  all  things 
to  be  the  manifestations  of  one  all-pervading  principle : 
''Aditi  is  the  sky,  Aditi  is  the  air,  Aditi  is  the  mother  and 
father  and  son.  Aditi  is  all  the  gods  and  the  five  classes  of 
men.  Aditi  is  whatever  has  been  bom,  Aditi  is  whatever 
shall  be  bom.''^    Reference  will  be  made  fiirther  on  to  the 

1  So,  too,  in  R.  y.  X.  170,  4,  Sihra  is  called  vifvakarman  and  vifvadevyawt, 

'  In  the  same  way  it  is  said,  A.  Y.  xiii.  3,  13  :  "Agni  becomes  in  the  evening 
Yaruna  (the  god  of  night),  and  Mitra,  when  rising  in  the  morning.  Becoming 
Savitr,  he  moves  throaeh  the  atmosphere,  and  becoming  Indra,  he  bums  along 
the  middle  of  the  sky.  In  xiii.  4,  1  if.,  Savitr  is  identified  inith  a  great  many 
other  deities.  The  words  asya  devasya  ....  vaydh  Vishnohy  in  R.  Y.  vii.  40,  o, 
arc  interpreted  by  S&ya^a  to  mean  **  [The  other  gods]  are  branches  of  this  .... 
god  Vishnu; "  but  the  words  between  orackets  are  not  in  the  oridnal. 

I  observe  that  in  his  lectures  on  the  **  Science  of  Language,'^  2nd  ser.  p.  608, 
Prof.  Miillcr  understands  the  words  with  which  all  the  verses  of  R.  Y.  iii.  55, 
conclude  (mahad  dev&ndm  asuratvam  ekam)  to  signify,  **The  great  divinity  of 
the  gods  is  one"  as  if  they  asserted  all  the  goas  to  be  manifestations  of  one  supreme 
deity.  The  clause,  however,  need  not  mean  anything  more  than  that  the  divine 
power  of  the  gods  is  unique, 

s  Compare  iBschylus,  fragment  443,  translated  by  Prof.  Miiller,  "Science  of 
Language,''  ii.  441 :  Zt^s  itnw  iuBifp,  Zths  9h  y^,  Z§hs  8*  obp<uf6s'  Ze^r  roi  t^^ 
wAma  x^  '''*  TMyS*  (nciprrtpov.  The  Taittiriya  BrShma^a,  iii.  12,  3,  1,  says  that 
the  self-existent  Brahma  is  "son,  father  and  mother." 
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hymn  in  which  Aditi  is  described  as  one  of  the  great  powers 
to  which  the  creation  is  due. 

In  some  of  the  representations  of  the  character  and  func- 
tions of  Tvashtr,  the  diyine  artizan^  who  shaped  the  heaven 
and  earth,  we  have  an  approach  to  the  idea  of  a  supreme 
creator  of  the  universe  (see  my  former  paper,  p.  132). 

There  is  a  considerable  variety  in  the  methods  by  which 
the  later  poets  of  the  It.  Y.  attempt  to  conceive  and  express 
the  character  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  his  relations  to  the 
universe,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  details  :— 

ViSVAKARMAN. 

The  Slst  and  82nd  hymns  of  the  tenth  book  of  the  Big 
Yeda,^  are  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  Yisvakarman,  the  great 
architect  of  the  universe ;  so  that  the  word  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  formerly  been  used  as  an  epithet  of  Indra,  had  now 
become  the  name  of  a  deity,  if  not  of  the  Deity.  In  these 
hymns  Yisvakarman  is  represented  as  the  one  all-seeing 
god,  who  has  on  every  side  eyes,  faces,  arms,  and  feet,  who, 
when  producing  heaven  and  earth,  blows*  them  forth  with 
his  arms  and  wings, — as  the  father,  generator,  disposer,  who 
knows  all  worlds,  gives  the  gods  their  names,  and  is  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  mortals.  In  one  of  the  verses  (the  4th) 
of  the  first  of  these  hynms,  the  poet  asks :  ^'  What  was  the 
forest,  what  was  the  tree,  out  of  which  they  fashioned  heaven 
and  earth  P  Enquire  with  your  minds,  ye  sages,  what  was 
that  on  which  he  took  his  stand  when  supporting  the  world  P" 
This  verse  is  repeated  in  the  Taittlriya  Br&hmana  ii.  8,  9,  6 
(and  comes  in  immediately  after  the  end  of  B.  Y.  x,  129, 
which  is  quoted  in  the  same  place).  The  compiler  of  the 
Br&hmana  replies  to  the  question  which  the  original  poet, 
either  from  accident  or  ignorance,  had  left  imanswered,  by 
saying :  ''  Brahma  was  the  forest,  Brahma  was  that  tree,  out 
of  which  they  fashioned  heaven  and  earth.  Sages,  with  my 
mind  I  declare  to  you,  he  took  his  stand  upon  Brahma  when 
upholding  the  world." 

^  See  p.  58  of  fonner  paper,  and  Sanskrit  Texts,  W.  4  ff. 
*  This  image  is  repeated  in  B.V.  x.  72,  2 ;  and  may  hare  been  boirowed  from 
K.V.  iv.  2,  17. 

YOL.  L— [hbw  bbbixs].  28 
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HiRAKTAOABBHA. 

Another  name  under  which  the  deity  is  celebrated  in  the 
Big  Yedai  with  all  the  attributes  of  supremacy,  is  Hira^yar 
garbha.  In  the  12l8t  hymn  of  the  tenth  book  this  god  is 
said,  to  have  existed  (or  to  have  arisen,  samavartUUa)  in  the 
beginning,  the  one  lord  of  all  beings,  who  upholds  heaTon 
and  earth,  who  gives  life  and  breath,  whose  command  even 
the  gods  obey,  who  is  the  god  over  all  gods,  and  the  one 
animating  principle  (asu)  of  Aeir  being/'  (See  Sanskrit  Texts 
iv.  13flP). 

Bbahmakaspati,  Daksha,  and  Anm. 

There  is  another  hymn  (B.  Y.  x.  72  ;  already  quoted  in  my 
former  paper,  p.  72)  in  which  the  creation  of  the  gods  is 
ascribed  to  Brahmanaspati,^  who  blew  them  forth  like  a 
blacksmith ;'  while  the  earth  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  a 
being  called  Utt&napad ;  and  Daksha  and  Aditi  were  pro- 
duced from  one  another  by  mutual  generation.  The  gods, 
though  formed  by  Brahmanaspati,  did  not,  It  is  said,  come 
into  existence  till  after  Aditi,  and  appear  to  have  had  some 
share  in  the  formation  or  development  of  the  world. 

This  hymn  is  almost  entirely  of  a  mythological  character,  the 
only  attempt  at  speculation  it  contains  being  the  declaration 
that  entity  sprang  from  nonentity.  The  manner  in  which  the 
author  endeavours  by  the  introduction  of  different  names,  and 
the  ascription  to  them  of  various  agencies,  to  explain  the  pro- 
cess of  creation,  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  sublime  vague- 
ness and  sense  of  mystery  which  characterize  the  following 
composition  (R.  V.  x.  129)  :^ 

^  Brahmanaspati  is  elsewhere  (R.  Y.  ii.  26,  3)  styled  "the  father  of  the  rods," 
while  Brhaspati  (a  kindred,  if  not  identical,  deity)  is  called  **  our  father"  (R.  V. 
tL  73,  1).  And  yet  Brahmanaspati  is  himself  said  in  R.  V.  ii.  23,  17,  to  have 
heen  generated  hy  Tvash^  superior  to  all  creatures.  On  the  character  of  this 
god  the  reader  may  consult  some  ingenious  remarks  hy  Professor  Roth  in  the  first 
Tolumc  of  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  pp.  72  if.,  and  Professor 
Wilson's  notes  to  his  translation  of  the  Rig  Veda,  vol.  i.  pp.  41  and  iS,  and  toL 
ii.  pp.  262  and  263.  I  may  take  an  opportunity  to  giTe  an  account  of  this  deity, 
as  well  as  of  several  others,  whom  I  have  not  yet  handled,  in  a  future  paper. 

•  See  ahovo,  p.  343. 

>  This  hymn  bos  been  already  translated  hy  Mr.  Colehrooke  and  Professor 
Miilleri  as  weU  as  in  Sanskrit  TextB,  iy.  4.    I  hayo  now  endeayoured  to  improve 
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Nonentity,  Entity,  and  thb  Onb. 

^'1.  There  was  then  neither  nonentity  nor  entity :  there  was' 
no  atmosphere,  nor  sky  above.  What  enveloped  [all]  P  Where, 
in  the  receptacle  of  what,  [was  it  contained]  P  Was  it  water, 
the  profound  abyss P  2.  Death  was  not  then,  nor  immortality: 
there  was  no  distinction  of  day  or  night.  That  One^  breathed 
calmly,  self-supported :  there  was  nothing  different  from,  or 
above,  it.  3.  In  the  beginning  darkness  existed,  envelope 
in  darkness.  All  this  was  undistinguishable  watdr.'  That 
One,  which  lay  void,  and  wrapped  iii  nothingness,  "Waif 
developed  by  the  power  of  fervour  (tapas).  4.  Desite' 
(kdtna)  first  arose  in  It,  which  was  the  primal  germ:  of 
mind ;  [and  which]  sages,  searching  with  theii*  intellect, 
have  discovered  in  their  heart  to  be  the  bond  which  connectflT 
entity  with  nonentity.  5.  The  ray  [or  cord]^  which  stretched 
across  these  [worlds],  was  it  below  or  was  it  above  P  Therd 
were  there  impregnating  powers  and  mighty  forces,  a  self- 
supporting  principle  beneath,  and  energy  aloft.^    6.  Who 

my  own  yernon,  and  otherwite  to  illuBtrate  the  sense  of  the  hymn.     I  haVe 
attempted  the  following  metrical  rendering  of  its  contents : — 

"  Then  there  was  neither  Aught  nor  Nought,  no  air  nor  sky  heyond. 

What  covered  all }    Where  rested  all  ?    In  watery  ralf  profound  ? 

Nor  death  was  there,  nor  deathlessness,  nor  change  of  nignt  and  day. 

That  One  breathed  calmly,  self-sustained ;  nought  else  oeyond  It  lay. 

Gloom  hid  in  gloom  existed  first— one  sea,  eludmg  riew. 

That  One,  a  void  in  chaos  wrapt,  hy  inward  fervour  grew. 

Within  It  first  arose  desire,  the  primal  germ  of  min^ 

Which  nothing  with  existence  links,  as  sages  searchin|^  find. 

The  cord,  tnuusversely  stretched,  that  spanned  this  universal  frame, 

Was  it  beneath  ?  was  it  above  ?    Can  any  sa^  proclaim  } 

There  fecundating  powers  were  found,  and  miffhty  forces  strove, 

A  self-supporting  mass  beneath,  and  energy  above. 

Who  knows,  who  ever  told,  from  whence  tnis  vast  creation  rose  ? 

No  gods  had  then  been  bom,— who  then  can  e'er  the  tmth  disclose  ? 

Whence  sprang  this  world,  and  whether  framed  bv  hand  divine  or  no, — 

If  s  lord  in  heaven  alone  can  tell,  if  even  he  can  snow." 
^  Compare  R.V.  i.  164,  6,  *'  What  was  that  One  in  the  form  of  the  unborh 
which  supported  these  six  worlds  ? " 

*  In  the  M.  Bh.  I^dntip.  6812  ff.  it  is  said  that  from  the  ether  was  produced 
water,  **  like  another  darkness  in  darkness  ;**  and  from  the  foam  of  the  wate^  wafe 
produced  the  wind. 

'  Professor  Aufrccht  has  suggested  to  me  that  the  word  rapni  may  have  here 
the  sense  of  thread,  or  cord,  ana  not  of  ray. 

*  Does  this  receive  any  illustration  from  R-Y.  i.  169,  2  (quoted  in  the  former 
paper  on  Vedic  Mythology,  p.  64^,  which  speaks  of  the  **  thought  {mamu)  of  the 
father"  (Dyaus),  and  of  the  **  mighty  independent  power  (mahi  tvatavas)  of  the 
mother"  (Earth)  ? 
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fr(mi  the  nan-ffrintent  P  Bat,  O  fm  yoDth,  Urn  was  in  the 
b^gmning  existent,  one  without  •  second*  ThMt  [entitjr] 
tiiooght»  *  Let  me  multiply  and  be  prodnoed*' " 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  disofepancy  between 
the  statement  in  K.  Y.  x.  129,  1,  ^'thefe  was  then  nsither 
nomfutity  nor  entity/'  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Ghhftndogya 
TTpamshad,  for  in  the  second  yerse  of  the  hymn,  also,  a  bsing 
designated  as  the  One  is  feoognized  as  existing,  whidi  may 
be  regarded  as  ainswering  to  the  primal  entity  of  the  Upa- 
ni^jhad ;  while  the  original  non-existence  of  anything,  whether 
nonentity  qir  entity,  asserted  in  the  first  yezse,  may  merely 
si^ify,  as  the  commentator  on  the  T&ittiiiya  Br&hma^a  ex- 
plains, that  there  was  as  yet  no  distinct  manifestation  of  the 
Qne.  In  like  manner  the  A.  Y.  x.  7, 10,  25  (quoted  abofe), 
do9S  not  issert  the  ^Molute  priority  of  nonentitj,  but  affirms 
jU  tp  be  embraced  in,  or  a  member  o(  the  divine  being  de- 
.4%iistod  AS  fBrambha.  The  Ghhindogya  TJpaniahad  has, 
boWf^vcTy  a  greater  appearance  of  hemg  at  Tariance  wi& 
its^,  iii  jL9, 1  (fuad  epedam  ogre  tdt  tat  mi  AsU),  snd  willi 
the  Taittirtya  TTpanishad,  as  well  as  with  yenes  2  and  3  of  the 
72nd  hymn  of  the  tenth  book  of  the  R  Y«,  aboTO  cited,  whidi 
assert  that  entity  sprang  from  nonentity.  1£  these  yerses  are 
tp  be  taken  literally  and  absolutely,  we  must  suppose  the  poet 
to  bave  oonceiyed  the  diflSarent  creatiye  agents  whom  he  names 
Brahmauaspati,  Utt&napad,  Daksha,  and  Aditi,  to  haye  sprung 
out  of  nothing,  or  from  each  other,  or  to  be  secondary  mani- 
f^ftitions  of  the  entity  which  was  the  first  product  of  non- 
V^tj'  Ify  howeyer,  with  the  commentators,  we  take  **  non- 
(^itily''  to  denote  merely  an  undeyeloped  state,  there  will  be 
no  ^ntradiotion. 

The  first  moyement  in  the  process  of  creation  as  conceiyed 
in  the  hymn  (R.  Y.  x.  129)  is  this«  The  One,  which  in  the  be- 
ginning breathed  calmly,  sdfnsustained,  is  deyeloped  by  the 
power  of  iapas,  by  its  own  inherent  heat  (as  Prof.  MuUer  ex- 
plains, Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.  p.  561)^  or  by  rigorous  and  intense 
abstraction  (as  Prof.  Both  understands  the  word ;  see  his  Lexi<p 
ecm,  8.v.y    This  deyelopment  gaye  occasion  to  desire  (K&ma) 

1  Both'8interpretati(mkiq^«itedbjftteztinthtA.V.z.7, 88(MeAirihar<A) 
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wliicli  immediately  took  possession  of  the  One,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  the  first  germ  of  mind,  and  the  earliest  link^ 
between  nonentity  and  entity.  The  poet  then  goes  on  to 
tpeek  of  impregnating  powers,  and  mighty  forces,  of  receptive 
capacities,  and  active  energies ;  but  confesses  himself  unable 
to  declare  how  the  xmiverse  was  produced.  The  gods  them- 
selves having  come  into  existence  at  a  later  stage  of  creation, 
were  not  in  a  position  to  reveal  to  their  worshippers  the 

as  well  as  by  nnmeroiu  passage  in  the  Br&hma^as.  Thus  in  $.  P.  Br.  xi.  5,  8,  1 
^qnoted  in  Sanskrit  Texte,  iii.  8),  I^najftpati,  who  is  described  as  being  the  nniyeriMu 
IS  said  to  have  desired  {akdmayata)  to  propagate  himself^  and  to  have  striven  ana 

?racti8ed  rifforons  abstraction  {tapa  *tapyatd\.  And  in  the  same  Brfthmaj^  xiii. 
,  1, 1  (cited  in  Sansk.  Texts,  iv.  25),  the  aelf-exiftent  Brahma  himself  is  similarly 
related  to  have  practised  tapaa^  andf  when  he  found  that  that  did  not  confer  in- 
finity, to  hafe  <»rered  himsdf  in  sacrifice.  The  gods  are  also  said  to  have  attained 
heaven  and  their  divine  character  by  tapM  (see  my  former  paper  on  Vedio  Mytho- 
logy, p.  63 ;  and  Sansk.  Texts,  iv.  pp.  20,  21, 24,  and  268).  Compare  also  the Tait- 
tinya  Upanishad,  iL  6,  where  it  is  said :  *<  He  (the  sapreme  Soul)  desired,  'Let 
me  be  multiplied,  and  produced.'  He  performed  t9pa$^  and  having  done  so,  he 
created  all  this.'*  In  nis  commentary  on  this  passage,  ^ankara  enlains  that 
knowled^  is  called  topos;  and  that  the  phrase  means  '*He  reflected  npon  the 
construction,  etc.,  of  the  world  which  was  beine  created."  It  is  true  that  all  these 
passages  firom  the  Br&hma^as  are  of  a  later  date  than  t^ie  hymn,  but  the  E.  Y. 
itself  X.  167, 1,  says  that  Indra  gained  heaven  by  ia§a$^  where  the  word  can  only 
mean  rigorous  abstraction. 

This  view  of  the  word  is  also  supported  by  Taitt  Br.  iiL  12,  8, 1 :  «  Let  as 
worship  with  an  oblation  that  first-bom  god,  by  whom  this  entire  universe  which 
exists  IS  surrounded  {fiaribhktanCS-^^'^  self-existent  Brahma,  which  is  the  highest 
UtpM,  He  is  son,  father,  motner.  TapoM  was  produced  as  the  first  object  of 
devotion." 

In  the  Mahftbhftrata,  9&ntiparva,  16886,  Prajdpati  is  said  to  have  created  Hying 
beings  by  tapas^  after  having  entered  on  religious  observanoesy  or  austeritiei 
(rrafdni). 

Tapof  is  also  mentioned  as  the  sooree  from  which  oreataret  were  prodnoed, 
A.V.  xiiL  1,  10. 

Compare  Bh&gavata  Pur&na  ii.  9,  6,  7, 19,  23,  and  iiL  10,  4  ff. 

Tapaa  is  connected  with  an  oblation  of  boiled  milk  in  a  passage  of  the  A.  Y .  iv. 
II,  6 :  *'  May  we,  renowned,  attain  to  the  world  of  righteousness  by  that  cere- 
mony of  offering  boiled  milk,  by  Ug^^  whereby  the  roa  ascended  to  heaven,  the 
centre  of  immortaUtv,  having  left  behind  their  boay."  And  xi.  6,  5,  eonneeta 
tapat  with  heat :  *'  Tne  BrahmachArin,  bom  before  Brahma,  dwelling  (or  clothed) 
IE  heat,  arose  through  UipatJ* 

In  A.  Y.  vii.  61,  tapa*  is  connected  with  AgnL 

In  A.  Y.  xvii.  1,  24,  tapat  means  the  heat  of  the  tun. 

Tapas  is  mentioned  along  with  karmm^  in  A«  Y.  xi.  8,  2,  and  is  said  to  havt 
been  produced  firom  it  {ibid,  v.  6). 

1  The  commentator  on  the  Taittirt^  BHthma^a,  ii.  8,  0,  5  (b.  928  of  Caloatta 
edition,  in  Bibl.  Ind.)  says :  "  The  Y&jasanevins  record  that  desire  is  the  cause 
of  all  action,  and  say ;  *  this  Purusha  is  himself  actuated  by  desire'  (Brhadar.  Up. 

S.  854),  And  Yy^  too  declares  in  hu  smpti,  *  That  which  binds  this  world  la 
esire :  it  has  no  other  bond.'  The  same  thing,  too,  is  seen  within  our  own  ob- 
servation ;  for  it  is  only  after  a  man  has  first  desired  something  that  he  strives 
after  it,  and  so  experiences  pleasure  or  pain."  In  numerous  passages  of  the 
Brfthma^as  and  UpaniBhads  (as  in  those  quoted  in  the  last  note),  we  are  told  that 
the  first  step  in  the  creation  was  that  Prajftpati  or  Brahma  deHrtd  {akdmajfota). 
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earlier  part  of  the  process,  of  which  they  had  not  been  wit- 
nesses. The  verj  gods  being  at  £Eiult,  no  one  cm  earth  is  able 
to  say  what  was  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  whether  it  had 
any  creator  or  not.  Even  its  ruler4in  the  highest  heayen 
may  not  be  in  possession  of  the  great  secret*. 

Such  a  confession  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  a  Yedic  rishi 
could  not,  however,  be  taken  in  its  obvious  and  literal  sense 
by  those  who  held  the  Veda  to  have  been  derived  from  an 
(Mnniscient  and  infallible  source.  And  in  consequence  the 
oonunentator  on  the  Taittiriya  Brfthmana  is  obliged  to  explain 
it  away  in  the  following  fashion : 

^' There  are  certain  persons  who  contemn  revelation^  and 
propound  different  theories  of  creation  by  their  own  reason. 
Thus  the  followrars  of  Kanftda  and  Grautuma,  etc.»  consider 
atoms  to  be  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  world.  Eapila  and 
others  say  that  an  independent  and  unconscious  Pradh&na  is 
the  cause.  The  M&dhyamikas  declare*  that  the  world  rose 
out  of  avoid.  The  Lok&yatikaa  say  that  the  universe  has  no 
cause  at  all,  but  exists  naturally.  All  these  men  are  in  error. 
Our  hymn  asks  what  mortal  knows  by  actual  observation  the 
cause  of  the  world  P  and  not  having  himself  had  ocular  proofs 
how  can  any  one  say  it  was  so  and  so?  The  points  to  be  declared 
are  the  material  and  instrumental  causes  of  the  imiverse^  and 
these  cannot  be  told.  The  reason  of  this  impossibility  is  next 
set  forth.  Can  the  gods  give  the  required  informatioii  P  Or 
if  not,  how  can  any  man  P  The  gods  cannot  tell,  fox  they  did 
not  precede,  but  are  subsequent  to^  the  creation.  Since-  the 
gods  are  in  this  predicament,  who  else  can  know?  The 
purport  is,  that  as  neither  gods  nor  men  existed  before  the 
creation,  and  cannot  therefore  have  witnessed  it,  and  as  they 
are  at  the  same  time  imable  to  conclude  anything  regarding 

In  hif  remarioB  on  the  passage  of  the  Taitt  Fpanisbad,  quoted  in  the  last  note^ 
S&ja^a  considers  it  necessary  to  expkin  that  the  supreme  Soul  is  not  subj^ect  to  the 
dominion  of  desire,  as  if,  like  men,  he  had  any  wish  unftzlfiUed,,  or  were  subject  ta 
the  influence  of  any  desirable  objects  external  to  hims^t^  or  were  dependent  on 
other  things  as  instruments  of  attaining  any  such 'external  obiecte;  but  on  the 
contrary,  is  independent  of  all  other  things,  and  himself,  with  a  yiew  to  the 
interests  of  living  beings,  originated  hn  desires  which  possess  the  characteristics  of 
truth  and  knowledge  (or  true  knowledge],  and  from  being  a  part  of  himself,  are 
perfectly  pure.  I  shall  below  treat  further  of  Kama,  as  a  deity,  and  of  hit 
oorresponoence  with  the  Greek  *Ep«ix,  aa  one  of  the  first  princi^es  (U  oroatiiHL 
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it,  from  the  absence  of  any  other  proper  means  of  knowledge 
or  inference,  this  great  mystery  can  only  be  understood  from 
the  revelation  in  the  Yedas. 

''  The  last  yerse  of  the  hymn  declares  that  the  ruler  of  the 
universe  knows,  or  that  even  he  does  not  know,  from  what  ma- 
terial cause  this  visible  world  arose,  and  whether  that  material 
cause  exists  in  any  definite  form  or  not.  That  is  to  say,  the 
declaration  that  'he  knows'  is  made  from  the  stand-point  of 
that  popular  conception  which  distinguishes  between  the  ruler 
of  the  universe,  and  the  creatures  over  whom  he  rules ;  while 
the  proposition  that  'he  does  not  know'  is  asserted  on  the 
ground  of  that  highest  principle  which,  transcending  all  po- 
pular conceptions,  affirms  the  identity  of  all  things  with 
the  supreme  Soul,  which  cannot  see  any  other  existence  as 
distinct  from  itself/' 

The  sense  of  this  last  clause  is,  that  the  supreme  Soul  can 
know  nothing  of  any  object  external  to  itself,  since  no  such 
object  exists. 

It  would,  however,  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  simple 
author  of  the  hymn  entertained  any  such  transcendental 
notion  as  this.  He  makes  no  pretension  to  infallibility,  but 
honestly  acknowledges  the  perplexity  which  he  felt  in  specu- 
lating on  the  great  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  universe.^ 

As  a  further  illustration  both  of  the  more  ancient  and  the 
later  ideas  of  the  Indians  regarding  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  supreme  Spirit,  previously 
quiescent,  was  moved  to  activity,  I  add  another  passage 
from  the  Taittirtya  Br&hmana  ii.  2,  9,  1,  with  some  of  the 
commentator's  remarks.  The  text  of  the  Br&hmana  runs 
thus :  "  This  [universe]  was  not  originally  anything.  There 
was  neither  heaven,  nor  earth,  nor  atmosphere.  That,  being 
nonexistent  (josat),  thought,  'Let  me  be.'  That  became 
kindled  (or  practised  rigorous  abstraction,  atapyata).  From 
that  heat  (or  abstraction)  smoke  was  produced.  That  was 
again  kindled  (atapyata).  From  that  heat  fire  was  produced. 
That  was  again  kindled.     From  that  heat  light  was  pro- 

*  Similar  perplexity  is  eUewbere  expressed  on  other  subjects  by  the  authon  of 
the  hyums.    See  Sanskrit  Texts,  iii.  177. 
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duoed.*'  And  so  on^ — aflame,  rays,  Uasses,  eto.,  bdng  generated 
by  a  repetition  of  the  same  process.  (It  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered that  the  manner  in  which  the  word  tctpaa  is  used  in 
this  passage  is  favourable  to  the  idea  that  in  B.  Y.  x.  129,  3, 
it  signifies  heat  rather  than  rigonnis  abstraction). 

Taitt.  Br.  iL  2,  9,  10.  **  From  nonentity  mind  (manas)  was 
created.  Mind  created  Praj&patL  Praj&pati  created  off- 
spring.'' 

The  commentator's  exjdaaation  of  the  first  part  of  this  pas- 
sage is  in  substance  as  follows :  "  Before  the  creation  no  por- 
tion existed  of  the  world  which  we  now  see.  Let  such  a  state 
of  non-existence  be  supposed.  It  conceived  the  thought^  ^Let 
me  attain  the  condition  of  existence.'  Accordingly  this  state 
of  things  is  distinctly  asserted  in  the  Upanishad :  'This  was 
originally  non-existent.  From  it  existence  was  produced.' 
Here  by  the  word  'non-existent'  a  state  of  void  (or  absolute 
nullity),  like  that  expressed  in  the  phrase  '  a  hare's  horns,'  is 
not  intended ;  but  simply  a  state  in  which  name  and  f<Hm 
were  not  manifested.  Hence  the  Y&jasaneyins  repeat  the 
text :  *  This  was  then  undeveloped :  let  it  be  developed 
through  name  and  form.'  Earth,  the  waters,  etc.,  are  'name.' 
Hardness  and  fluidity,  etc.,  are  '  form.' "  The  words  "  un- 
developed" and  "developed"  are  then  defined,  and  Manu 
L  5,  is  quoted  in  proof.  The  supposition  that  the  passage 
before  us  can  be  intended  to  denote  a  void  is  next  contravened 
by  adducing  the  text  of  the  Chh&ndogya  Upanishad  above 
quoted,  where  that  theory  is  referred  to  and  contradicted. 
''In  the  Aitareya  Upanishad  (at  the  beginning)  it  is  de- 
clared: 'Soul  alone  was  in  the  beginning  this  [universe]. 
Nothing  else  was  active.'  Hence  the  negation  in  our  text, 
'lliis  [universe]  was  not  originally  anything,'  refers  to 
the  world,  consisting  of  name  and  form,  framed  by  the 
supreme  Spirit,  and  is  not  to  be  understood  absolutely. 
Designated  by  the  word  'non-existent'  (oMi)  because  devoid 
of  name  and  form,  but  still  (really)  existing  (sat),  the  prin- 
ciple [called]  the  supreme  Spirit,  impelled  by  the  works  of  the 
creatures  absorbed  in  It,  conceived  a  thought  in  the  way  of 
a  reflection,  '  Let  me  be  manifested  as  existent  in  the  shape 
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of  name  and  fonn/  As  a  man  in  a  deep  deep  awakes 
that  he  may  enjoy  the  firuit  of  his  works ;  so  the  thought  of 
.causing  all  liying  creatures  to  enjoy  the  finnt  of  their  works 
arose  in  the  supreme  Spirit.  Possessed  by  such  a  thought, 
that  principle  [called]  the  supreme  Spirit,  practised  rigorous 
abstraction  (tagixif)  as  a  means  of  creating  name  and  form. 
Here  U^as  does  not  moan  any  such  thing  as  the  krchhra  or 
ch&ndr&yana  penances,  or  the  like ;  but  denotes  consideration 
regarding  the  particular  objects  which  were  to  be  created. 
Wherefore  the  Atharva  Yeda  writers  record  the  text,  *  He 
who  is  omniscient,  all-understanding,  whose  iaptu  consists  of 
knowledge.'  From  the  fact  that  this  tapoB  has  nothing  of  the 
character  of  any  penance,  it  is  shown  to  denote  the  reflection 
of  a  being  who  though  unembodied  is  yet  omnipotent,''  etc., 
etc.  ^From  the  supreme  QcodL,  being  such  as  has  been 
described,  in  conformity  with  his  volition,  a  certain  smokt 
was  produced/'  etc.|  etc. 

PuBUS^il^ 

Another  important,  but  in  many  places  obscure,  hymn  of 
the  Big  Yeda,  in  which  the  unity  of  the  Gh)dhead  is  recog- 
nized, though  in  a  pantheistic  sense,  is  the  90th  of  the  tenth 
book,  the  celebrated  Purusha  Siikta,^  which  is  as  follows : 

'^1.  Purusha  has  a  thousand  heads  (a  thousand  arms, 
A.Y.),  a  thousand  eyes,  and  a  thousand  feet.  On  every 
side  enveloping  the  earth,  he  transcended  [it]  by  a  space 
of  ten  fingers.  2.  Purusha  himself  is  this  whole  [universe], 
whatever  has  been,  and  whatever  shall  be.  He  is  also 
the  lord  of  immortality,  since  through  food  he  expands.* 

'  Trantlatioiis  of  this  hynrn  (wliich  is  abo  ciTen  with  sliffbt  Ttrifttions  in  y^,  8. 
81, 1-16,  and  A.  V.  19,  6,  and  7,  5,  4)  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Golebrooke's  Miw. 
Sb8.  i.  167  (lee  abo  the  note  in  p.  809  of  the  same  yolnme);  as  alao  in  my 
fianiknt  Texts,  i.  6  ff. ;  and  (into  French)  in  the  Prefaoe  to  Bnxnonf 's  Bhdgavata 
Parana,  yol.  i.  pp.  czzzi.  ff.  (where  lee  the  notes).  I  haye  now  endeayonred 
(in  some  pUtcea  with  the  aid  of  Professor  Aufirecht)  to  improve  the  translation 
1  formerly  gave,  and  to  supply  some  f^irther  illustrations  of  the  ideas  in  the  hymn. 
I  have  passed  oyer  several  obscurities  on  which  I  have  been  unable  to  throw  any 
liffht  The  first  two  verses  are  given  in  the  ^vet&fvatara  Upaniahad,  iii  14^  15, 
where  the  commentary  may  be  consulted. 

*  The  sense  of  the  last  clause  is  obscure.  It  may  also  mean,  aooording  to  the 
commentators  on  the  Vaj.  8.  and  the  ^vetftqiy.  Upan.  '*(he  is  also  the  lord  of)  that 
which  grows  by  food."    According  to  the  paraphrase  in  the  BhAgavata  Pnrft^a 
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3.  Soch  18  his  greatnen ;  and  Pumsha  is  superior  to  tliis. 
All  existing  things  are  a  quarter^  of  him,  and  that 
which  is  immortal  in  the  sky  is  three  quarters  of  him.  4. 
With  three  quarters  Pnrusha  mounted  upwards.  A  quarter 
of  him  again  was  produced  here  below.  He  then  became 
diffused  ererywhere  among  things  animate  and  inanimate. 
5.  From  him  Yir&j  was  bom,  and  from  Yirij,  Purusha.' 

(we  bdow),  it  memi,  '^feeing  he  bai  tmueeiided  mortal  mitriment.''  TIm 
pualld  DMtigc  of  the  A.  Y.  (19,  S,  4)  reeds,  "  he  if  also  the  lord  of  immortalitj, 
Bnee  he  Wanie  united  with  another  (ycif  tnymAikmwmt  mJU). 

>  Compare  A.  V.  x.  8,  7  and  IS :  **  7.  With  the  half  he  nrodooed  the  whole 
world;  hot  what  heeame  of  that  which  wai  the  [other]  half  of  him  }  13.  ^aj^ 
pati  movei  within  the  womh ;  though  unseen,  he  is  horn  in  many  fonns.  Wi& 
the  half  he  produced  the  whole  world ;  hut  the  [other]  half  of  him,  what  sign  ii 
there  of  itr"  Compare  also  A.  Y.  z.  7,  8,  9,  which  will  he  found  transited 
further  on. 

s  The  commentator  on  the  Yftj.  San.  (where,  as  I  have  said,  this  hymn  is  also  found) 
ezidains  this  reciprocal  generation  of  Yirft  i  firom  Pumsha,  and  again  of  PunHihs 
fimmi  Yirij,  hj  saying,  in  conformity  with  Yedantie  principles^  that  Yirftj  in  the 

fonn  of  the  mundane  egg  sprang  firom  Adi-Pumriia  (primeral  Pumsha),  who  then 
entered  into  this  eg^,  which  he  animatf  as  its  vital  sool  or  divine  ^rinci]ile. 
According  to  Manu,  i.  8-11,  the  supreme  Deitr  first  created  the  waters,  m  which 
he  placed  an  atgt  finnn  which  andn  he  himself  was  horn  as  Brahmi,  also  called 
Niraya^a.  Tms  male  (Purusna),  created  hy  the  eternal,  imperoeptihle,  first 
Cause,  is,  as  T.  1 1  repeats,  called  Brahmft.  Brahmi  hy  his  own  tnought  split  the 
egg  (t.  12).  After  Tarious  other  details  regarding  the  creation,  the  writer  goes 
on  to  say  (t.  82)  that  Brahmi  dirided  his  own  body  into  two  halyea,  of  which 
one  became  a  male  rPunisha)  and  the  other  a  female,  in  whom  heproduced'Virdj. 
This  male  (Pumsha)  Yirft|  again  creates  Manu  himself  (▼.  33).  We  here  see  that 
the  word  nude  or  Pumsha  u  applied  by  Manu  to  three  beings— viz.,  first,  to  BrahnUL 

iY.  11>;  second,  to  the  male  formed  by  Brahmi  firom  tne  half  of  his  own  body 
▼.  32) ;  and  thirdly,  to  Yirij,  whom  Brahmi,  or  his  male  hal^  produced  from  tlie 
female  who  was  made  out  of  the  other  half  of  his  body  (see  aLw  Wilson's  Yiah^u 
Pura^a,  p.  105,  note,  in  Ih,  Hall's  edition). 

Another  explanation  of  the  Terse  is,  howerer,  to  be  obtained  by  comparing  the 
similar  passa^  in  R.  Y.  x.  72,  4  :  "  Daksha  sprang  firom  Aditi,  and  Aditi  firom 
Paksha,"  which  I  have  (quoted  in  my  former  |)aper  (pp.  72  f.),  toother  with  the 
observation  of  Yaska  (Nimkta,  xi.  23),  that  this  startling  declaration  may  be  ex- 
plicable on  the  ^und  that  these  two  deities  had  the  same  origin,  or,  in  conformity 
with  a  characteristic  of  their  dirine  nature,  may  have  been  produced  firom  each  other, 
and  have  derived  their  substance  fi?om  each  other.  TSee  Nimkta,  viL  4,  quoted  in 
Sansk.  Texts,  iv.  134,  where  the  author  repeats  the  same  idea  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  gods).  Compare  A.  Y.  xiiL  4,  29  ff.,  where  Indra  is  said  to  be 
produced  firom  a  great  many  different  gods,  and  they  reciprocally  firom  him. 

The  $.  P.  Br.  (xiii.  6,  1,  2)  understands  Yirij  in  the  passage  before  us  to 
sifuifv  not  any  male  power,  but  the  metre  of  that  name :  **  The  Yirij  has  forty 
syllables.  Hence  he  (Pmrusha'j  obtains  the  Yirij,  aocording  to  the  text^  *  From 
mm  roran^  Yirij  and  from  Yiraj  Pumsha/  This  is  that  Yin^.  From  this  Yirij, 
therefore,  it  is  that  he  begets  Pumsha  the  sacrifice." 

Yirij  occurs  again  in  the  Rig  Yeda,  ix.  96,  18,  and  x.  130,  5,  as  feminine  and 
as  the  name  of  a  metre.  It  is  also  found  in  x.  169,  3,  and  x.  166,  1,  as  well  as 
in  i.  188,  5,  where  it  is  an  adjective.  In  the  A.  Y.  it  is  of  firequent  occurrence, 
and  sometimes  is  an  epithet,  and  sometimes  denotes  the  metre  of  that  name. 
Thus  in  ix.  2,  5  (comi).  Yij.  Sanh.  17,  3,  and  $.  P.  Br.  ix.  2,  1,  19)  it  is  said, 
**  That  daughter  of  thine,  0  Kima,  is  called  the  Cow,  she  whom  sages  deno- 
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Ab  soon  aa  born  he  extended  beyond  the  earth,  both  be- 
hind and  before.^  6.  When  the  gods  offered  up  Purusha 
as  a  sacrifice^  the  spring  was  its  ckrified  butter,  summer  its 
fuel,  and  autumn  the  [accompanying]  oblation.  7.  This 
victim,  Purusha  bom  in  the  beginning,  they  immolated  on 
the  sacrificial  grass;  with  him  as  their  offering,  the^gods, 
Sftdhyas,  and  Rishis  sacrificed.  8.  From  that  universal  obla- 
tion were  produced  curds  and  clarified  butter.  He  (Purusha) 
formed  those  aerial  creatures,  and  the  animalsi  both  wild  and 

minate  Vfteh  Tir^"  (comp.  R.Y.  Tiii.  90,  16,  "The  godden  VAch  ...  the  oow, 
who  has  come  firom  the  gods").  Again  in  viii.  9,  1  . . .  *'The  two  calvee  of 
Vixij  roee  out  of  the  water.  2. . . .  The  desire-hestowing  calf  of  VirAj."  It 
is  shortly  afterwards  (t.  7^  strangely  said  that  Vir&j,  though  spoken  of  in  the 
feminine  gender,  is  the  jaihtr  of  brahtnan,  whether  that  mean  the  deity  or 
devotion.  **They  say  that  Virdj  is  the  fatiier  of  devotion.  Bring  her  to  ns 
thy  friends  in  as  many  forms  (as  thou  canst^.  8.  She  whom,  when  she  adyances, 
sacrifices  follow,  and  stand  still  when  soe  stands;  she,  by  whose  will  and 
energy  the  adorable  being  moves,  is  Yir&j  in  the  highest  heaven.  9.  Without 
breath,  she  moves  by  the  breath  of  breathing  females.  Yir&j  follows  after 
Bvardj,"  etc  The  calf  of  Yir&j  is  mentioned  again  in  xiii.  1,  33.  In  viii.  10,  1, 
it  is  said  of  her :  "  Yinlj  was  formerly  all  this  [universe].  Every  king  was  afiaid 
of  her  when  she  was  bom,  lest  she  herself  should  become  this.  2.  She  ascended. 
Sbe  entered  the  G&rhapatya  fire.  He  who  knows  this  becomes  master  of  the  house," 
etc.  And  in  ix.  10, 24,  we  read :  "  Virdj  isYach,  is  the  earth,  and  the  air,  is  Praiftpati, 
is  Death,  the  ruler  of  the  Ssldhyas,"  etc.  In  reading  these  passages  we  should  oear 
in  nund  the  great  power  attributed  by  the  Yedic  writers  to  hymns  and  metres.  See 
Weber's  Ind.  Stud.  viii.  8-12;  and  Sanskrit  Texts,  iii.  172  ff.  On  the  virtues  of  the 
Vir&l  in  particular,  see  Weber,  as  above,  pp.  56  ff.  In  the  following  texts  the  word 
may  DC  a  masculine  name  or  an  e{>ithet :  A.Y.  xi.  6, 16.  **  The  &ch^a  is  a  brahma- 
charin ;  the  brahmach&rin  is  Praj&pati.  Prajftpati  shines  (i^i  rt^'ati).  He  became 
the  resplendent,  powerful  Indra."  So  also  in  iv.  11,  7 ;  xiii.  3,  6 ;  xi.  6,  7 ;  and 
viii.  5,  10,  where  VirSj  precedes  or  follows  the  words  PrajSpati  and  Parameshthin. 

In  xi.  4,  12,  Virslj  is  identified  with  Prdpa.  In  the  Brhad  Xi.  Up.  Vinlj  is  called 
the  wife  of  Purusha.    (See  p.  217  4)f  Dr.  Boer's  translation). 

^  In  the  Bh&gavata  Pur&i^a,  ii.  6, 15ff.  the  preceding  verses  of  our  hymn  are  para- 
phrased as  follows :  '*  Purusha  himself  is  all  this  which  has  been,  shall  be,  and  is. 
By  him  this  universe  is  enveloped,  and  yet  he  occupies  but  a  span.  That  Prina  [ex- 
plained by  the  commentator  as  the  sun],  while  tdndUng  his  own  sphere,  kindles 
also  that  which  is  without  it.  So  too  Purusha,  while  kindQin^  Virdj,  kindles 
whatever  is  within  and  without  him.  He  is  the  lord  of  immortahty  and  security, 
since  he  has  transcended  mortal  nutriment  Hence,  0  Brahman,  this  ereatness  of 
Purusha  is  unsurpassable.  The  wise  know  all  things  to  exist  in  the  feet  [or 
quarters]  of  Purusha,  who  has  the  worlds  for  feet  [or  quarters] :  immortality, 
uessedness,  and  security,  abide  in  the  heads  of  the  three-headed.  Three  quar- 
ters, viz.,  the  abodes  of  ascetics,  are  beyond  the  three  worlds ;  while  the  remaining 
quarter,  the  abode  of  householders  who  have  not  adopted  a  life  of  celibacy,  if 
within  them.  Purusha  has  traversed  both  the  two  separate  paths,  that  of  enjoy- 
ment and  abstinence,  tlyit  is,  of  ignorance  and  knowlraee ;  for  he  is  the  receptacle 
of  both.  .  From  him  was  produced  an  ef^^  consisting  oi  the  elements,  and  senses, 
and  three  qualities.  Purusha  penetrated  through  its  entire  substance,  as  the  sun 
warms  with  his  rays.**  ^ 

There  is  a  good  deal  about  Purusha  in  the  Brhad  Ara^yaka  Upanishad.  See 
pp.  217,  220-228,  233,  260,  262,  267<  of  Dr.  Boer's  £ng.  transL 
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tame.  9.  From  that  miiyersal  sacrifioe  apittng  the  hymn* 
oalled  rich  and  ^drnan,  the  metres,  and  the  pi^ui.  10.  Ftam, 
it  were  produced  horaesi  and  all  animalfl  widi  two  row0  of 
teeth,  cows,  goats,  and  sheep.  11.  When  they  divided  Puta* 
dia,  into  how  many  parts  did  they  distribate  lum  P  What 
washismouthP  What  were  his  arms  P  What  were  oalled  his 
thighs  and  feetP  12.  The  Brfthman  was  his  month;  ths 
BAjanya  became  his  arms ;  the  Yaisya  was  his  thighs ;  the* 
Siidra  sprang  from  his  feet.  13.  The  moon  was  produoed* 
from  his  soul  {manas);  the  sun  from  his  eye;  Inira  and 
Agni  from  his  mouth ;  andV&jru  from  his  breath.  14.  From 
his  navel  came  the  atmosphere ;  from  his  head  arose  the  sky; 
from  his  feet  came  the  earth ;  from  his  ear  the  four  quarters : 
so  they  formed  the  worlds.  15.  When  the  gods  in  performing 
their  sacrifice  bound  Purusha  as  a  victim,  there  were  seven 
pieces  of  wood  laid  for  him  round  the  fire,  and  thrice  seven 
pieces  of  fuel  employed.  16.  With  sacrifice  the  gods  wor^ 
shipped  the  Sacrifice.  These  were  the  first  rites.  These  great 
beings  attained  to  the  heaven  where  the  gods,  the  ancient 
Sftdhyas,  reside.'' 

There  are  two  other  hymns  of  the  R.  Y.  besides  the  Purusha 
Sukta  in  which  the  Deity  is  represented  as  either  the  agent, 
the  object,  or  the  subject  of  sacrifice.  In  x.  81, 6,  Yisvakarman 
is  said  to  sacrifice  himself,  or  to  himself;  and  in  verse  6,  to 
offer  up  heaven  and  earth.  And  in  x.  130  (where,  in  verse  2, 
Pum&n  may  be  equivalent  to  Purusha)  it  is  said  (verse  3) 
either  that  the  gods  sacrificed  to  the  [supreme]  god,  or  that 
they  offered  him  up.^ 

In  the  Nirukta,  x.  26,*  a  legend,  having  reference  to  II.V. 
X.  81,  is  quoted  to  the  effect  that  Yisvakarman,  the  son  of 
Bhuvana,  first  of  all  offered  up  all  worlds  in  a  sarvamedha, 

^  The  rendering  in  these  passages  depends  on  the  exact  sense  assigned  to  the 
word  yaj.    See  Sanskrit  Texts,  iv.  7-9. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  7.  In  the  1$.  P.  Br.  xi.  1,  8,  2,  it  is  said  that  '^Prdclpati  gave  him- 
self to  the  gods,  and  became  their  sacrifice.  For  sacrifice  is  the  food  of  the  gods. 
He  then  created  sacrifice  as  his  own  image  (or  counterpart).  Hence  they  say 
that  ^Prajapati  is  sacrifice;'  for  he  created  it  as  his  own  image.'*  In  the  M. 
Bh.  ^antip.  9616,  also,  it  is  said  that  Prajapati  formed  the  sacrificial  rictims,  and 
sacrifice  itself,  and  with  it  worshipped  the  gods.  The  S.  P.  Br&hmana  says, 
elsewherci  xi?.  3, 2,  1,  **  This  which  is  sacrifice  is  the  soul  of  all  bodies  and  of  all 
gods." 
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and  ended  by  saorifioing  LimBelf.  And  in  the  Satapatha 
Brfthmana,  xiii.  7,  1,  1,  the  same  thing  is  related  of  the  self- 
existent  Brahma  himself^  who^  finding  that  he  could  not  by 
rigorous  abstraction  (jU^ms)  attain  to  the  infinitude  which  he 
desired^  resolved  to  offer  up  himself  in  created  things,  and 
created  things  in  himself,  and  having  done  this,  attained  to 
pre-eminence,  self-effulgence,  and  supreme  dominion.  It  is 
evident  that  the  author  of  this  passage  had  not  attained  to 
that  clear  conception  of  the  self-sufficiency  and  omnipotence 
of  a  self-existent  Being  which  later  Indian  writers  acquired.^ 
In  the  hymn  before  us  the  gods  are  distinctly  said  (in  w. 
6,  7,  and  15)  to  have  offered  up  Purusha  himself  as  a  victim. 
And  in  the  Bhftgavata  Pur&na,  ii.  6,  21-26,^  which  is  a  para- 
phrase of  this  passage,  Brahm&  is  made  to  say  that  he  derived 
the  materials  of  sacrifice  from  Purusha's  members,  and  im- 
molated that  being,  the  lord  himself. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  seize  the  precise  idea  which  is  ex* 
pressed  in  the  latter  part  of  this  singular  hymn,  the  Purusha 
Siikta.  It  was  evidently  produced  at  a  period  when  the  cere- 
monial of  sacrifice  had  become  largely  developed,  when  great 
virtue  was  supposed  to  reside  in  its  proper  celebration,  and 
when  a  mystical  meaning  had  come  to  be  attached  to  the 
various  materials  and  instruments  of  the  ritual  as  well  as  to 
the  different  members  of  the  victim.  Penetrated  with  a  sense 
of  the  sanctity  and  efficacy  of  the  rite,  and  familiar  with  all 
its  details,  the  priestly  poet  to  whom  we  owe  the  hymn  has 
thought  it  no  profanity  to  represent  the  supreme  Purusha 
himself  as  forming  the  victim,  whose  immolation  by  the 
agency  of  the  gods  gave  birth  by  its  transcendent  power  to 
the  vidble  imiverse  and  all  its  inhabitants.^ 

^  The  vord  wawimbhii  does  not,  howerer,  always  signify  self-existence  in  the 
absolute  sense.  Thos  Ka^yapa  is  in  A.V.  xix.  53, 10,  called  tvayambhd^  and  is 
ye€  said  to  have  sprang  from  Kikla  (time). 

'  See  Sanskrit  Texts,  iv.  p.  9. 

>  Dr.  Hang,  when  treatmg  of  the  importance  attached  to  sacrifice  by  the 
Brahmans,  remarks  (Pref.  to  Ait.  Br.  p.  73) :  **  The  creation  of  the  worid  itself 
was  eyen  regarded  as  the  fruit  of  a  sacrifice  performed  by  the  Supreme  Being."  If 
the  learned  author  here  refers  to  the  Punisha  Sdkta  it  would  have  been  more 
exact  to  say  ^at  Uie  creation  was  regarded  as  the  firuit  of  an  immolation  of  tiie 
Supreme  Behig.  But  his  remark  may  be  justified  by  the  other  passages  I  have 
cited. 
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The  two  following  yeneB  in  the  Y&jaaaneyi  Sanhittl  refer 
toPnrusha: 

zzzi.  18  (=  Svet&syatara  ITpanishady  iii.  8).  ''I  know  this 
great  Puroshay  resplendent  as  the  son,  ahove  the  darkness. 
It  is  by  knowing  him  that  a  man  overpasses  death.  There  is 
no  other  road  to  go."^  (The  Purusha  S(ikta  occupies  yerses 
1-16  of  the  same  section  in  which  this  yerse  is  found.) 

xxzii.  2.  "All  winkings  of  the  eye  have  sprung  fix>m 
Purusha,  the  resplendent.  No  one  has  embraced  him  either 
aboye,  or  below,  or  in  the  middle/'' 

The  A.  Y.  contains  a  long  hymn  (z.  2)  on  the  subject  of 
Purusha,  which  does  not  throw  much  light  on  the  conception 
of  his  character,  but  contains  a  number  of  curious  ideas. 
The  Deity  being  conceived  and  described  in  this  hymn  as  the 
Man,  or  Male  (Purusha) — the  great  archetype  and  impersona- 
tion of  that  active  energy  of  which  men  are  the  feeble  repre- 
sentatives  upon  earth — the  poet  has  been  led  to  imagine  the 
object  of  his  adoration  as  invested  vdth  a  visible  form,  and 
with  members  analogous  to  those  of  the  human  frame ;  and 
he  then  goes  on  to  speculate  on  the  agency  by  which  the 
different  portions  of  Purusha's  body  could  have  been  con- 
structed, and  the  source  from  which  he  could  have  derived 
the  various  attributes  through  which  he  formed  the  universe 
and  ordained  the  conditions  under  which  its  several  depart- 
ments exist.  The  minute  questions  regarding  the  members  of 
Purusha  with  whi(h  the  hymn  opens  may  have  been  sug- 
gested to  the  author  by  an  observation  of  the  curious  structure 
of  the  human  body,  and  by  the  wonder  which  that  observa- 
tion had  occasioned.  Throughout  the  hymn  Purusha  is  not 
represented  as  a  self-existing,  self-sufficient  Being,  but  as 
dependent  on  other  gods  for  his  various  powers  and  attributes. 
The  details  are  too  tedious,  and  in  some  places  too  obscure, 
to  admit  of  my  giving  them  in  full,  but  I  shaU  state  the 

^  Comp.  A.y.  vii.  53,  7 :  "Ascending  from  the  darkness  to  the  highest  hearen, 
we  have  reached  the  sun,  a  god  among  the  gods,  the  uppermost  light." 
^  *  The  following  yerse  ^yen  in  the  Kinikta  ii.  3,  is  from  the  ^yetftfyatara  TJpa- 
nbhad,  iii.  9  :  "  This  entire  uniyerse  is  filled  by  that  Purusha  to  whom  there  is 
nothing  superior,  from  whom  there  is  nothings  different,  than  whom  no  one  is 
more  minute  or  more  yast,  and  who  alone,  fixed  like  a  tree,  abides  in  the  sky.*' 
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substance,  and  adduce  the  most  important  parts  more  or  less 
in  extenso.     The  hymn  begins  thus  : 

"  1.  By  whom  were  the  heels  of  Purusha  produced  ?  by 
whom  was  his  flesh  brought  together?  by  whom  were  his 
ancles,  by  whom  were  his  fingers  and  his  muscles,  made  P  by 
whom  the  apertures  of  his  body  P  .  .  .  .  2.  From  what  did 
they  construct  his  ancles  below  and  his  knees  above  P"  After 
similar  questions  about  his  legs,  thighs,  trunk,  etc.,  the  author 
proceeds :  '^  4.  How  many  and  who  were  the  gods  who  joined 
together  the  chest  and  the  neck  of  Purusha  P  how  many 
formed  his  breasts,  who  his  elbows  P  (P)  how  many  connected 
his  shoulders,  and  ribs  P  .  .  .  .  6.  Who  opened  the  seven  aper- 
tures in  his  head,  these  ears,  nostrils,  eyes,  and  mouth  P .  .  .  /' 
"Whence,"  asks  the  poet  (v.  9),  "does  Purusha  bring  many 
things  pleasant  and  unpleasant,  sleep,  fear,  fatigue,  and  various 
kinds  of  enjoyments  P     10.  How  do  sufiering,  distress,  evil| 

as"  well  as  success  and  opulence,  exist  in  Purusha  P 

12.  Who  assigned  to  him  form,^  magnitude,  name,^  motion, 
and  consciousness,  (13)  and  the  different  vital  airs?  14. 
What  god  placed  in  him  sacrifice,  truth,  and  falsehood? 
Whence  come  death  and  immortality?  15.  Who  clothed 
him  with  a  garment  P  who  created  his  life  P  who  gave  him 
strength  and  speed  P  16.  Through  whom  did  he  spread  out 
the  waters,  cause  the  day  to  shine,  kindle  the  dawn,  bring  on  the 
twilight  P  17.  Who  placed  in  him  seed,  that  the  thread  (of 
being)  might  be  continued?  who  imparted  to  him  under- 
standing P 18.  Through  whom  did  he  envelop 

the  earth,  surround  (or  transcend)  the  sky,  surpass  by  his 

greatness  the  mountains  and  all  created  things  P 

24.  By  whom  was  this  earth  made,  and  the  sky  placed 
above?  By  whom  was  this  expanse  of  atmosphere  raised 
aloft  and  stretched  across?  25.  The  earth  was  made  by 
Brahma,  and  Brahma  is  placed  above  as  the  sky.  Brahma 
is  the  expanse  of  atmosphere  raised  aloft  and  stretched 
across.  26.  When  Atharvan  joined  together  the  head  and 
the  heart  [of  Purusha],  air  issued  upwards  from  the 
brain  in  his  head  (P).  27.  That  head  of  Atharvan  [is]  a 
^  Here,  as  above  noticed,  we  hare  the  ndma  and  r^  of  the  Tedantifts. 

▼OL.  I.— [nBW  8B11IB8].  24 
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diTine  receptacle,  closed  up.  Breath  guards  this  head,  and 
so  do  food  and  mind.  28.  Purusha  has  pervaded  all  the 
regions  which  are  extended  aloft  and  across.  He  who  knows 
the  city  (pur)  of  Brahma  from  which  Furusha  is  named,  (29) 
who  knows  that  city  of  Brahma,  invested  with  immortality, 
to  him  Brahma  and  Brahma's  o&pring  have  given  sight, 
and  breath,  and  progeny.  30.  Neither  sight  nor  breath 
abandons  before  [the  term  of  natural]  decay  the  man  who 
knows  the  city  of  Brahma  from  which  Punisha  is  named. 

31.  Within  that  impregnable  city  of  the  gods,  which  has 
eight  circles  (compare  A.Y.  xi.  4,  22)  and  nine  gates,  there 
exists  a  golden   receptacle,  celestial,  invested  vrith  light. 

32.  Those  acquainted  with  Brahma  (divine  science,  or  the 
Deity)  know  that  living  (dtmanmt)  object  of  adoration  which 
resides  in  this  golden  receptacle  with  three  spokes,  and  triple 
supports.^  33.  Brahma  has  entered  into  the  impregnable 
golden  city,  resplendent,  bright,  invested  with  renown.'' 

In  the  S.  P.  Br.  xiii.  6,  1,  1  (see  Sansk.  Texts,  iv.  25)  the 
word  N&r&yana  is  coupled  with  Purusha,  and  it  is  said  that 
this  Being  desired  to  surpass  all  beings,  and  become  himself 
the  entire  universe,  and  that  he  accomplished  his  object  by 
celebrating  the  Sarvamedha  sacrifice.  Purusha  N&rayana  is 
again  mentioned  in  the  same  Br&hmana  (xii.  3,  4,  1)  as  re- 
ceiving instruction  from  Praj&pati:  "Praj&pati  said  to  Pu- 
rusha N&r4yana,  'Sacrifice,  sacrifice.'  He  replied,  *Thou 
sayest  to  me,  Sacrifice,  sacrifice.  I  have  sacrificed  thrice. 
By  the  morning  oblation  the  Yasus  came,  by  the  mid-day 
oblation  the  Budras  came,  and  by  the  third  oblation  the 
Adityas  came  to  my  place  of  sacrifice,  where  I  was.'  Praj&- 
pati  rejoined,  'Sacrifice;  I  will  tell  thee  how  thy  hymns 
shall  be  stnmg  like  a  gem  on  a  thread,  or  as  a  thread  in 
a  gem.'" 

'  One  line  of  A.V.  x.  8,  43,  is  identical  with  one  line  of  this  yerse,  thongb  the 
other  line  is  different.  The  whole  runs  thus :  **  The  knowers  of  brahma  know 
that  livinff  object  of  adoration  yhich  resides  in  the  lotus  with  nine  gates,  inrested 
with  the  three  oualities"  {tribhir  gunebhir  difftam).  Roth,  s.v.  guna^  translates  the 
last  three  woras  by  "triply  enyeloped,'*  and  refers  in  support  of  this  sense  to 
yy.  29  and  32  of  the  hymn  before  us,  and  to  Chhandogya  Upanishad,  yiiL  1,  1. 
It  is  possible,  howcyer,  that  there  may  be  here  a  first  rererence  to  the  three  gw^tu 
afterwards  so  oelebrateid  in  Indian  philosophical  speculation. 
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Skambha. 

In  the  following  hymn  of  the  A.V.  (x.  7)  the  Supreme  Deity- 
appears  to  be  celebrated  under  the  appellation  of  Skambha  (or 
Support).  Though  it  is  rather  tedious,  I  shall  translate  it 
nearly  in  full,  as  these  ancient  guesses  after  truth  no  doubt 
contain  the  germ  of  much  of  the  later  speculation  on  the  same 
topics.  In  the  first  part  (w.  1-6,  10-12)  Skambha  is  con- 
sidered (like  Purusha,  with  whom  he  seems  to  be  identified, 
V.  15),  as  a  vast  embodied  being,  co-extensive  with  the  uni- 
verse, and  comprehending  in  his  several  members  not  only 
the  different  parts  of  the  material  world,  but  a  variety  of 
abstract  conceptions,  such  as  austere  meditation  (tapas)^ 
faith,  truth,  and  the  divisions  of  time.  He  is  distinct  from, 
and  superior  to,  Praj&pati,  who  founds  the  worlds  upon  him 
(w.  7,  8,  17).  The  thirty-three  gods  are  comprehended  in 
him  (w.  13,  22,  and  27),  and  arose  out  of  nonentity,  which 
forms  his  highest  member,  and,  as  well  as  entity,  is  embraced 
within  him  (vv.  10,  25).  The  gods  who  form  part  of  him,  as 
branches  of  a  tree  (v.  38),  do  him  homage,  and  bring  him  tri- 
bute (v.  39).  He  is  identified  with  Indra  (in  vv.  29  and  30) ; 
and  perhaps  also  with  the  highest  Brahma  who  is  mentioned 
in  w.  32-34,  36,  and  in  the  first  verse  of  the  next  hymn,  x. 
8, 1.  In  verse  36,  however,  this  Brahma  is  represented  as 
being  bom  (or,  perhaps,  developed)  from  teil  and  tapas,  whilst 
in  X.  8, 1,  the  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Deity  are  assigned  to 
him.  In  compositions  of  this  age,  however,  we  are  not  to 
expect  very  accurate  or  rigorous  thinking,  or  perfect  con- 
sistency. 

"1.  In  what  member  of  his  does  rigorous  abstraction 
(tapas)  stand  P  in  which  is  the  ceremonial  (ria)  con- 
tained? In  what  parts  do  religious  observance  (vraia) 
and  faith  abide?  In  what  member  is  truth  established? 
2.  From  what  member  does  Agni  blaze?  from  which  does 
M&tarisvan  (the  wind)  blow  [iit.  purify]  ?  from  which  does 
the  moon  pursue  her  course,  traversing  the  mighty  body 
of  Skambha  ?  3.  In  what  member  does  the  earth  reside  ? 
in  which  the  atmosphere  ?    in  which  is   the  sky  placed. 
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and  in  which  the  space  above  the  sky  P  4.  Whither  tend- 
ing, does  the  upward  fire  blaze  P  whither  tending,  does  the 
wind  blow  P  Tell  who  is  that  Skambha  to  whom  the  paths 
tend,  and  into  whom  they  enter.  5.  Whither  do  the  half- 
months,  and  the  months,  in  concert  with  the  year,  proceed  P 
Tell  who  is  that  Skambha  to  whom  tiie  seasons  and  other 
divisions  of  the  year  advance.  6.  Whither  tending  do  the 
two  young  females  of  diverse  aspects,  the  day  and  the  nighty 
hasten  in  unison  P  Tell  who  is  that  Skambha  to  whom  the 
waters  tend  and  goP  7.  Who  is  that  Skambha  on  whom 
Praj&pati  has  supported  and  established  all  the  worlds  P 
8.  How  far  did  Skambha  penetrate  into  that  highest,  lowest^ 
and  middle  universe,  comprehending  all  forms,  which  Praj&- 
pati  created  P  and  how  much  of  it  was  there  which  he  did  not 
penetrate  P  9.  How  far  did  Skambha  penetrate  into  the  past  P 
and  how  much  of  the  future  is  contained  in  his  receptacle  P 
How  far  did  Skambha  penetrate  into  that  one  member  which 
he  separated  into  a  thousand  parts  P  10.  Tell  who  is  that 
Skambha  in  whom  the  waters,  divine  thought  (brahma),  and 
men  recognize  worlds  and  receptacles  [as  existing],  and  within 
whom  are  nonentity  and  entity;  (11)  in  whom  rigorous  abstrac- 
tion {tapas),  energizing,  maintains  its  highest  action  (vrata), 
in  whom  the  ceremonial,  faith,  the  waters,  and  divine  science 
are  comprehended ;  (12)  in  whom,  earth,  atmosphere,  sky, 
fire,  moon,  sun,  and  wind  are  placed ;  (13)  in  whose  body  all 
the  thirty-three  gods  are  contained ;  ^  (14)  in  whom  the  earliest 
Sishis,  the  Rik,  the  Saman,  the  Yajus,  the  earth,  and  the  one 
Bishi  reside ;  (15)  that  Purusha,  in  whom  immortality  and 
death  are  comprehended ;  who  has  the  ocean  within  him  as  his 
veins ;  (16)  that  Skambha  of  whom  the  four  regions  are  the  pri- 
meval arteries,  and  in  whom  sacrifice  displays  its  energy.  17.  They 
who  know  the  divine  essence  {brahrna)  in  Purusha,  know  Para- 
meshthin.  He  who  knows  Parameshthin,  and  he  who  knows 
Prajdpati — ^they  who  know  the  highest  divine  mystery  (JrdA- 
mana)^  know  in  consequence  Skambha.  18.  Tell  who  is  that 
Skambha  of  whom  Yaisvanara  (Agni)  is  the  head,  the  Angi- 

^  See  Dr.  Haiig*8  Essay  on  the  sacred  lanfoage  of  the  Parsees,  p.  233. 
s  See  TV.  20,  33,  and  37  of  A.Y.  x.  8,  to  be  qnoted  below. 
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rases  the  eye,  and  the  Y&tus  (demons)  are  the  limbs ;  (19)  of 
whom,  they  say,  divine  knowledge  (brahma)  is  the  mouth,  the 
Madhukasft^  the  tongue,  and  the  Vir&j  the  fidder,  (20)  from 
whom  they  hewed  off  the  Rik  verses,  and  cut  off  the  Yajus ; 
of  whom  the  Sdma  verses  are  the  hairs,  and  the  Atharv&n- 
girases  (i.e.  the  Atharvaveda)  the  mouth.^  21.  Men  regard 
the  branch  of  nonentity,'  which  is  prominent,  as  if  it  were  para^ 
mouQt ;  and  inferior  men,  as  many  as  worship  thy  branch,  re- 
gard it  as  an  entity.  22.  Tell  who  is  that  Skambha  in  whom 
the  Adityas,  Budras,  and  Yasus  are  contained,  on  whom  the 
past,  the  future,  and  all  worlds  are  supported,  (23)  whose 
treasure  the  thirty-three  gods  continually  guard.  Who  now 
knows  the  treasure  which  ye  guard,  0  gods  ?  24.  In  whom, 
0  gods,  the  knowers  of  sacred  science  (brahma)  worship  the 
highest  divine  essence  (brahma).  The  priest  (brahmd)  who 
knows  these  [gods]  face  to  face  will  be  a  sage.  25.  Mighty 
indeed  are  those  gods  who  have  sprung  from  nonentity. 
Men  say  that  that  nonentity  is  one,  the  highest,  member  of 
Skambha  (compare  v.  10  above).  26.  Where  Skambha  gene- 
rating, brought  the  Ancient  (purdna)  into  existence,  they  con- 
sider that  that  Ancient  is  one  member  of  Skambha,  (27)  in 
whose  members  the  thirty-three  gods  found  their  several 
bodies.     Some  possessors  of  sacred  knowledge  know  those 

^  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Aufrecbt  for  an  explanation  of  this  word,  and  an 
indication  of  some  passages  in  which  it  is  mentioned.  In  R.  V.  i.  22,  3,  and  i. 
157, 4,  the  A^yins  are  said  to  have  a  honied  whip,  ka§d  tnadhumaii^  with  which  they 
are  besought  to  sprinkle  the  worshippers,  or  their  sacrifice.  The  Maruts  are  also 
said  in  E.  V.  i.  37,  3,  and  L  168,  4,  to  haye  whips,  though  they  are  not  said  to  be 
honied.  In  the  Ni^han^,  however,  the  sense  of  speech  is  ascribed  to  Ka^d;  and 
a  mystical  signification  is  also  assigned  to  the  word  madhu^  honey,  which  Dadhyanch 
is  said,  R.  V.  i.  116,  12,  and  i.  117,  22,  to  have  made  known  to  the  A^vins.  Thii 
is  explained  by  Sayana  on  these  two  passages  as  meaning  that  he  gave  them  a 
Br&hmana  revealing  the  Madhuvidy&;  and  Mahidhara  onYdj.  S.  7, 1I«  understands 
the  kofu  madkumati  as  referring  to  this  mystic  lore.  Tlus  Madhuka^^  is  cele- 
brated at  considerable  length  in  A-Y.  ix.  1,  where  it  is  said  that  she  "sprang 
from  the  sky,  the  earth,  the  air,  the  sea,  fire,  and  wind,"  and  that  "  all  creaturea, 
worshipping  her  who  dwells  in  immortality,  rejoice  in  their  hearts."  In  vr.  8, 
10,  she  18  said  to  be  the  J^*  brilliant  granddaughter  of  the  Maruts,"  and  in  v.  4,  to 
be  the  "  mother  of  the  Adityas,  the  daughto'  of  the  Yasus,  the  life  of  creatures, 
and  the  centre  of  immortality.*' 

*  Compare  A.  Y.  ix.  6, 1 :  "  He  who  clearly  knows  Brahma,  of  whom  the  mate* 
rials  of  sacrifice  are  the  joints,  the  Rik- verses  are  the  backbone,  the  S&ma-veises 
the  hairs,  the  Yajus  is  said  to  be  the  heart,  and  the  oblation  the  covering." 

3  The  sense  of  this  verse  \b  obscure,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  very  closely  con- 
nected either  with  what  precedes  or  with  what  follows.  I  have  aaopted  partly 
the  rendering  suggested  by  Professor  Aofrecht. 
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thirty-tliree  gods.  28.  Mea  know  Huranyagarbha^  to  be 
Bupreme  and  ineffable.  Skambha  in  the  beginning  shed  fortli 
that  gold  {hiraiftyay  out  of  which  Hiranyagarbha  aroae)  in 
the  midst  of  the  world.  29.  In  Skambha  are  contained  the 
worlds,  rigorous  abstraction,  and  the  ceremoniaL  Skambha, 
I  clearly  know  thee  to  be  contained  entire  in  Indra.  30.  In 
Indra  are  contained  the  worlds,  rigorous  abstraction,  and 
the  ceremonial.  Indra,  I  clearly  know  thee  to  be  contained 
entire  in  Skambha.  31.  (The  worshipper)  repeatedly  in- 
Tokes  the  [god  who  bears  the  one]  name  by  the. name 
[of  the  other  god]  before  the  sun,  before  the  dawn.'  When 
tibe  unborn  first  sprang  into  being,  he  attained  to  that 
independent  dominion,  than  that  which  nothing  higher  has 
ever  been.  32.  Reverence  be  to  that  greatest  Brahma,  of 
whom  the  earth  is  the  measure,'  the  atmosphere  the  belly, 
who  made  the  sky  his  head,  (33)  of  whom  tiie  sun  and  the 
ever-renewed  moon  are  the  eye,  who  made  Agni  his  mouth, 
(34)  of  whom  the  wind  formed  two  of  the  vital  airs,  and  the 
Angirases  the  eye,  who  made  the  regions  his  organs  of  sense  (?) 
35.  Skambha  established  both  these  [worlds],  earth  and  aky, 
the  wide  atmosphere,  and  the  six  vast  regions ;  Skambha  per- 
vaded this  entire  imivcrse.  36.  Beverence  to  that  greatest 
Brahma  who,  born  from  toil  and  austere  abstraction  {tapas\ 
penetrated  all  the  worlds,  who  made  soma  for  himself  alone.^ 
37.  How  is  it  that  the  wind  does  not  rest  P  how  is  hot  the 
soul  quiescent  ?  why  do  not  the  waters,  seeking  after  truth, 
ever  repose  ?  38.  The  great  object  of  adoration  [is]  absorbed 
in  severe  abstraction  {tapas)  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  on  the 
surface  of  the  waters.  To  him  all  the  gods  are  joined,  as  the 
branches  around  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  39.  Say  who  is  that 
Skambha  to  whom,  on  account  of  his  works  (P),  the  gods 
with  hands,  feet,  voice,  ear,  eye,  present  continually  an 
unlimited  tribute.^    40.  By  him  darkness  is  dispelled :  he  is 

*  See  above,  p.  344. 

'  Tho  meaning  of  this,  as  Buj^^ted  by  Profenor  Aufrecht,  is  thut  by  inYokiiig 
Indra,  the  worshipper  really  wonhips  Skambha. 
'  Pram&.     Compare,  however,  R.V.  x.  130,  8. 

*  Such  is  the  sense  according  to  Roth,  B.v.  kevala. 

*  Conmaro  A.V.  x.  8,  15  .  .  .  **the  great  object  of  adoration  in  the  midat  of 
the  world :  to  him  the  rulers  of  realms  bring  tribute." 
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free  from  evil:  in  him  are  all  the  three  ImninarieB  which 
reside  in  PrajApati.  41.  He  who  knows  the  golden  reed 
standing  in  the  waters  is  the  mysterious  Praj&patL"  ^ 

I  quote  in  addition  some  verses  from  the  hymn  next  in 
order,  A.V.  x.  8: 

''1.  Reverence  to  that  greatest  Brahma  who  rules  over 
the  pasty  the  future,  the  universe,  and  whose  alone  is  the 
sky.  2.  These  two  [worlds],  the  sky  and  the  earth,  exist, 
supported  by  Skambha.     Skambha  is  all  this  which  has 

soul,  which  breathes,  which  winks 11.  That  which 

moves,  flies,  stands,  which  has  existed  breathing,  not  breath- 
ing, and  winking :  that  onmiform  (entity)  has  estebHshed  the 
earth ;  that,  combining,  becomes  one  only.  12.  The  infinite 
extended  on  many  sides,  the  infinite,  and  the  finite  all  around — 
these  two  the  ruler  of  the  sky  proceeds  discriminating,  knowing 
the  past  and  the  future  of  this  (universe).  13.  (=Yftj.-San. 
31,  19)  Praj&pati  moves  within  the  womb.  Though  imseen, 
he  is  bom  in  many  forms.  With  the  half  [of  himself]  he 
produced  the  whole  world.  What  trace  is  there  of  the  [other] 
half  of  him  P  .  .  .  .  16. 1  regard  as  the  greatest  That  whence 
the  sun  rises,  and  That  where  he  sets ;  That  is  not  surpassed 

by  anything 20.  He  who  knows  the  two  pieoes  of 

firewood  from  which  wealth  is  rubbed  out — he  so  knowing  will 
understand  that  which  is  the  greatest ;  he  wiU  know  the  great 
divine  mystery  (brdhmana). ...  34. 1  ask  thee  regarding  that 
flower  of  the  waters  in  which  gods  and  men  are  fixed  as  spokes 
in  the  nave  of  a  wheel, — ^where  that  was  placed  by  [divine] 
skill  (mdyd).  ...  37.  He  who  knows  that  extended  thread 
on  which  these  creatures  are  strung,  who  knows  the  thread  of 
the  thread, — he  knows  that  great  divine  mystery  {brdA- 
tnana).  38.  I  know  that  extended  thread  on  which  theso 
creatures  are  strung.    I  know  the  thread  of  the  thread,  and 

hence,  too,  that  which  is  the  great  divine  mystery 

44.  The  possessors  of  divine  science  (brahma)  know  that  living 
object  of  adoration  within  the  lotus  with  nine  gates,  which  is 

1  In  the  R.y.  x.  95,  4,  6  (compare  Nirakta  iii.  21),  and  $.  P.  Br.  xL  5,  1,  1, 
the  word  vaitata  has  the  sense  of  membrum  virile.  Are  we  to  understand  the  word 
viUua  (reed)  in  the  same  sense  here,  as  deootiDg  a  linga? 
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enveloped  by  the  three  qualities  (gunas).^  44.  Knowing  that 
Bonl  (dtman)  calm,  imdecajring,  young,  free  from  desire,  im- 
mortal, self-existent,  satisfied  with  the  essence,  deficient  in 
nothing,  a  man  is  not  afiraid  of  death/' 

« 

Brahma. 

Some  verses  in  the  two  preceding  hymns  speak  of  the 
highest,  or  greatest,  Brahma,  in  whatever  sense  that  term 
is  to  be  understood. 

I  am  unable  to  state  whether  Brahma  in  the  sense  of  the 
supreme  Deity  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  Atharva  Yeda,  unless 
it  be  in  the  following  passage  (xi,  8,  30  ff.):  "The  waters, 
the  gods,  VirSj  (feminine)  with  Brahma  [entered  into  man]. 
Brahma  entered  his  body ;  Praj&pati  [entered]  his  body. 
Siirya  occupied  the  eye,  and  Y&ta  the  breath  of  the  man. 
Then  the  gods  gave  his  other  soul  to  Agni.  Wherefore  one 
who  knows  the  man  thinks,  'this  is  Brahma;'  for  all  the 
gods  are  in  him,  as  cows  in  a  cowhouse." 

In  the  V&jasaneyi  Sanhit&  xxiii.  47  f.  we  find  the  follow- 
ing words  :  "  What  light  is  equal  to  the  sun  ?  what  lake  is 
equal  to  the  sea  P"  To  which  the  following  verse  gives  the 
answer :  **  Brahma  (neuter)  is  a  light  equal  to  the  sun.  The 
sky  is  a  lake  equal  to  the  sea."  The  commentator  explains 
Brahma  in  this  passage  as  standing  either  for  the  three  Yedas 
or  the  supremo  Brahma. 

In  S.  P.  Br.  X.  6,  5,  9,  it  is  stated  in  a  genealogy  of  teachers 
that  "  Tura  K&vasheya  sprang  from  Prajftpati,  and  Prajftpati 
from  Brahma,  who  is  self-existent."  In  another  passage, 
already  quoted,  from  the  same  work  (xiii.  7,  1,  1)  Brahma 
(in  the  neuter),  the  self-existent,  is  described  as  performing 
tapoB,  and  as  sacrificing  himself.  Ibid.  x.  4,  1  9,  a  verse  is 
quoted  from  some  hjrmn  which  begins,  "  I  celebrate  the  one 
great  imperishable  Brahma  who  was  and  is  to  be." 

Again,  in  the  same  work,  xi.  3,  3,  1,  the  same  being  is 
represented  as  giving  over  other  creatures,  except  the  Brahma- 

^  See  note  in  p.  22. 
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ch&rin,  or  religious  student,  to  death.  And  in  xi.  2,  3,  1  ff.^ 
there  is  another  text,  which  is  interesting  not  merely  as 
introducing  Brahma,  but  as  containing  what  is  probably 
one  of  the  oldest  extant  expositions  of  the  conception  of  ndma 
and  r&pa  (name  and  form)  as  comprehending  the  whole  of 
the  phenomenal  universe.  These  two  words,  as  is  well  known, 
became  at  a  later  period  technical  terms  of  the  Yed&nta  philo- 
sophy.    The  passage  runs  as  follows : 

"In  the  beginning  Brahma  was  this  [universe].  He 
created  gods.  Having  created  gods,  he  placed  them  in  these 
worlds,  viz. :  in  this  world  Agni,  in  the  atmosphere  V&jti,  and 
in  the  sky  S&rya ;  and  in  the  worlds  which  were  yet  higher 
he  placed  the  gods  who  are  still  higher.  Such  as  are  these 
visible  worlds  and  these  gods, — even  such  were  those  visible 
worlds  in  which  he  placed  those  gods,  and  such  were  those 
gods  themselves.  2.  Then  Brahma  proceeded  to  the  higher 
sphere  (pardrddha — explained  by  the  commentator  to  mean 
the  Satya-loka,  the  most  excellent,  and  the  limit,  of  all  the 
worlds).  Having  gone  to  that  higher  sphere,  he  considered 
*How  now  can  I  pervade  all  these  worlds?*  He  then  per- 
vaded them  with  two  things,  with  form  and  with  name. 
Whatever  has  a  name,  that  is  name.  And  even  that  which 
has  no  name — that  which  he  knows  by  its  form,  that  'such  is 
its  form' — that  is  form.  This  [universe]  is  so  much  as  is 
{i,e.  is  co-extensive  with)  form  and  name.  3.  These  are  the 
two  great  magnitudes  (abhve)  of  Brahma.  He  who  knows 
these  two  great  magnitudes  of  Brahma  becomes  himself  a 
great  magnitude.  4.  These  are  the  two  great  adorable  beings 
of  Brahma.  He  who  knows  these  two  great  adorable  beings 
of  Brahma  becomes  himself  a  great  adorable  being.  Of  these 
two  one  is  the  greater,  viz.  form ;  for  whatever  is  name  is 
also  form.  He  who  knows  the  greater  of  these  two  becomes 
greater  than  him  than  whom  he  wishes  to  become  greater. 
6.  The  gods  were  originally  mortal,  but  when  they  were  per- 
vaded by  Brahma  they  became  immortal.  By  that  which  he 
sends  forth  from  his  mind  (mind  is  form ;  for  by  mind  he  knows, 
'This  is  form')— by  that,  I  say,  he  obtains  form.  And  by 
that  which  he  sends  out  from  his  voice  (voice  is  name ;  for  by 
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Yoice  he  seizes  name) — hj  that,  I  saj,  he  obtains  name.  This 
muverse  is  so  much  as  is  {i.e.  is  co-extensive  with)  form  and 
name.  All  that  he  obtains.  Now  that  all  is  imdecaying. 
Henoe  he  obtains  undecajring  merits  and  an  nndecaying 
world." 

Compare  with  this  the  passages  of  the  Brhad  Anugiyaka 
Upaniahady  which  will  be  found  at  pp.  75  ff.  and  165  ff.  of 
Dr.  Boer's  translation  (Bibliotheca  Indica,  vol.  ii.  part  3); 
and  the  Mundaka  Upanishad,  iiL  2,  8,  p.  164^  of  English 
version. 

Brahma  is  also  mentioned  in  the  following  texts  of  the 
Taittiriya  BriLhmana: — ^ii.  8,  8,  9.  "Brahma  generated  the 
gods.  Brahma  [generated]  this  entire  world.  From  Brahma^ 
the  Kshattriya  is  formed.  Brahma  in  his  essence  (dtman)  is 
the  Brfihman.^  Within  him  are  all  these  worlds;  within 
him  this  entire  universe.  It  is  Brahma  who  is  the  greatest 
of  beings.  Who  can  vie  with  him  P  In  Brahma  the 
thirty-three  gods, — ^in  Brahma,  Indra  and  Praj&pati, — in 
Brahma  all  beings  are  contained,  as  in  a  ship."  Again,  it  is 
said  (iii  12,  3,  1),  "  Let  us  worship  with  oblations  the  first 
born  god,  by  whom  the  entire  universe  which  exists  is  sur- 
rounded,—  the  self-existent  Brahma  who  is 'the  supreme 
austerity  {tapas).  It  is  ho  who  is  son,  he  who  is  father,  he 
who  is  mother.  Tapas  came  into  existence,  the  first  object 
of  worship."  Compare  Taitt.  Br.  ii.  8,  9,  6  (quoted  above, 
p.  343),  in  which  Brahma  is  said  to  be  the  forest  and  the  tree 
out  of  which  the  worlds  were  constructed,  and  as  the  basis  on 
which  the  creator  took  his  stand  when  upholding  the  universe. 

Fbajapati. 

As  I  have  observed  above  (p.  341),  the  word  prajdpati,  "  lord 
of  creatures,"  was  originally  employed  as  an  epithet  of  Savity 
and  Soma,  as  it  also  was  of  Hiranyagarbha  (II.Y.  x.  121, 10). 
It  afterwards,  however,  came  to  denote  a  separate  deity,  who 
appears  in  three  places  of  the  Rig-veda  (x.  85, 43 ;  x.  169,  4 ; 

'  Here  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  other  sense  of  hrahma  as  the  Brahman  caste. 
'  "For/'  says  the  commentatator,  **in  the  Brahman's  body  the  supreme 
Brahma  is  manifested." 
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X.  184, 4)  as  the  bestower  of  progeny  and  cattle.  This  god  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  Y&jasaneyi  SanhitH,  in  averse  (xxxi.  19)  which 
comes  in  after  one  in  which  the  great  Purusha  is  celebrated 
(see  above,  pp.  353, 365) .  The  verse  is  as  follows :  "  Praj&pati 
works  within  the  womb.  Though  he  does  not  become  bom,  he 
is  yet  bom  in  many  shapes.  The  wise  behold  his  womb.  In 
him  all  the  worlds  stand.''  ^  Another  verse  in  which  he  is 
referred  to  is  this  (xxxiL  5) :  "  He  before  whom  nothing  was 
bom,  who  pervades  all  worlds,  Praj&pati,  rejoicing  in  his 
ofispring,  dweUs  in  the  three  luminaries,  as  the  sixteenth.'* 

Prajapati  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  A.  Y.  Several  of 
these  passages  have  been  already  cited  above,  as  x.  7,  7,  17, 
40,  41 ;  X.  8,  13.  Some  of  the  others  which  I  have  observed 
are  the  following :  In  xi.  3,  52,  he  is  said  to  have  formed 
thirty-three  worlds  out  of  the  oblation  of  boiled  rice  (odana). 
In  xL  4|  12,  he  is  identified  with  Prdna,  or  breath.  In  xL 
5,  7,  he  is  said,  along  with  Parameshthin,  to  have  been 
generated  by  the  Brahmach&rin,  or  religious  student.  In  xL 
7,  3,  he  is  declared  to  exist  in  the  Uchhishta,  or  remnant  of 
the  sacrifice.  And  in  xix.  53,  8,  10,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
produced  by  Kdla,  or  time.  Most  of  these  passages  will  be 
quoted  at  length  further  on.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  Yeda 
he  is  not  generally  regarded  as  the  supreme  or  primal  deity. 

On  the  subject  of  Prajdpati,  I  have  elsewhere  (Sanskrit 
Texts,  iii.  3 ;  iv.  19-24,  and  47-51)  brought  together  a  con- 
siderable number  of  passages  from  the  S.  P.  Br.,  of  which  I 
shall  here  only  repeat  the  substance,  adding  any  further 
notices  which  occur  elsewhere.  Praj&pati  is  sometimes  iden- 
tified with  the  imiverse,  and  described  (in  the  same  way  as 
Brahma,  or  entity,  or  nonentity  are  in  other  places)  as  having 
alone  existed  in  the  beginning,  as  the  source  out  of  which  the 
creation  was  evolved,  S.  P.  Br.  ii.  2,  4,  1 ;  vii.  5,  2,  6  ;*  xi. 

>  The  first  half  of  this  rerse,  as  we  have  seen,  is  also  found  in  the  A.  V.  x.  8, 
13,  with  the  different  reading  of  adrifyam&nah^  **not  beingseen,"  ior  tijAyamAiml^y 
*<  not  being  bom."  The  second  line  runs  thus  in  the  A.  Y . :  **  With  the  half  he 
produced  the  whole  world.    But  what  trace  is  there  of  his  [other]  half?" 

3  $.  P.  Br.  Yii.  5,  2,  6.  FtqjApaH  was  at  first  this  [unirerse].  Bein^  alone  lie 
desired,  '  May  I  create  food,  and  become  reproduced.'  He  fashioned  animals  from 
his  breath,  man  {jmruaha)  from  his  soul  {^mtMa$)^  the  horse  from  his  eye,  the  oow 
from  his  breath,  the  sheep  from  his  ear,  the  goat  from  his  Toice.    Tuaimiich  aa  he 
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6,  8y  1.  In  other  texts,  however,  he  is  not  represented  as 
the  source  of  creation,  but  only  as  one  of  the  subsequent  and 
subordinate  agents,  created  by  the  gods  (vi.  1,  1,  1  ff.),  or  as 
springing  out  of  an  egg  generated  by  the  primeval  waters 
(xi.  1,  6,  1  ff.).  He  is  elsewhere  said  to  have  offered  sacrifice 
in  order  to  produce  the  creation  (ii.  4,  4,  1),  or  to  have  been 
himself  half  mortal  and  half  immortal  (x.  1,  3,  2  ;  x.  1,  4,  1), 
mortal  in  his  body,  but  immortal  in  his  breath,  or  to  have 
performed  tapas  for  a  thousand  years,  to  get  rid  of  sin  or 
suffering  (pdpman,  x.  4,  4,  1). 

Prajapati  may  thus  be  said  to  have  two  characters,  which, 
however,  are  not  kept  distinct  in  the  Br&hmana.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  is  the  result  of  one  of  the  efforts  of  the  Indian 
intellect  to  conceive  and  express  the  idea  of  deity  in  the 
abstract,  as  the  great  first  cause  of  all  things ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  writer  begins  to  describe  the  manner  in 
which  the  creative  activity  of  the  god  is  manifested,  he  at  once 
invests  him  with  a  mythological  character,  and  even  treats 
him  as  only  one  of  the  thirty-three  deities  (as  in  S.  P.  Br.  xL  6, 
3, 6.  See  my  former  Art.  p.  61 ;  and  Roth's  Lex.  8,v.  Prajapati). 
In  the  Br^hmana  itself  (xiv.  1,  2,  18)  we  have  the  following 
text,  which  expresses  two  different  aspects  under  which  the 
god  was  regarded,  though,  perhaps,  these  are  not  identical 
with  the  two  points  of  view  which  I  have  stated  :  "  Praj&pati 
is  this  sacrifice.  Prajapati  is  both  of  these  two  things,  de- 
clared and  undeclared,  measured  and  unmeasured.  Whatever 
he  (the  priest)  does  with  the  Yajus  text,  with  that  he  con- 
secrates that  form  of  Prajapati  which  is  declared  and  mea- 
sured. And  what  he  (the  priest)  does  silently,  with  that  he 
consecrates  the  form  of  Prajapati  which  is  undeclared  and  \m- 

measured.'* 

TrAsa. 

• 

A  great  variety  of  other  deities  of  the  most  heterogeneous 
character  arc  celebrated  in  the  Atharva  Yeda  as  the  possessors 

created  these  (animalfi)  from  his  breath,  they  say  that  Hhe  breaths  arc  the  animals.' 
The  soul  {manax)  is  the  first  of  the  breaths ;  and  since  he  fashioned  man  from  his 
Bonl,  they  say  that  *  man  is  the  first  and  strongest  of  the  animals.'  The  soul  is  all 
the  breathSf  for  they  are  all  supported  in  it :  since  then  he  fashioned  man  from 
the  soul,  they  say,  *  man  is  all  the  animals,'  for  they  are  all  his." 
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of  divine  power.  One  of  these  is  Prana,  life  or  breath,  to 
whom  a  hymn  (xi.  4)  is  dedicated,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
specimen : — 

"Reverence  to  Prftna,  to  whom  this  universe  is  subject; 
who  has  become  the  lord  of  all,  on  whom  all  is  supported. 
2.  Reverence,  Prana,  to  thy  shout,  to  thy  thunder,  to  thy 
lightning,  and  to  thyself  when  thou  rainest.  3.  When  Pr&^a 
calls  aloud  to  the  plants  with  thunder,  they  are  impregnated, 
they  conceive,  they  produce  abundantly.  4.  When  the  season 
has  arrived,  and  Pr&na  calls  aloud  to  the  plants,  then  every- 
thing rejoices  which  is  upon  the  earth.  5.  When  Prana  has 
watered  the  great  earth  with  rain,  then  the  beasts  rejoice, 
and  [think]  that  they  shall  have  strength.  6.  When  watered 
by  Pr&na,  the  plants  burst  forth  [saying],  *Thou  hast  pro- 
longed our  life,  thou  hast  made  us  all  fragrant.'  7.  "Reverence 
to  thee,  Pr&na,  coming,  and  to  thee  going,  and  to  thee  standing, 

and  to  thee  sitting 9.  Communicate  to  us  thy  dear 

form,  thy  dearest,  with  thy  healing  power,  that  we  may  live. 
10.  Pr&na  clothes  the  creatures,  as  a  father  his  dear  son. 
Pr&na  is  the  lord  of  all,  both  of  what  breathes  and  what  does 
not  breathe.  11.  Pr&na  is  death,  Pr&na  is  fever.  The  gods 
worship  Pr&na.  Pr&na  places  the  truth-speaker  in  the  highest 
world.  12.  Pr&na  is  Virfij,  Pr&na  is  Deshtri.  All  worship 
Pr&na.  Pr&na  is  sun  and  moon.  They  call  Praj&pati,  Pr&na. 
....  15.  They  call  Matarisvan,  Pr&na ;  the  Wind  is  called 
Prana.  The  past,  the  future,  everything  is  supported  upon 
Pr&na.  16.  The  plants  of  Atharvan,  of  Angiras,  of  the  gods, 
and  of  men,  grow  when  thou,  Prana,  quickenest.  ...  18.  Who- 
ever, 0  Pr&na,  knows  this  [truth  regarding]  thee,  and  on 
what  thou  art  supported — all  will  offer  him  tribute  in  that 
highest  world.  19.  As,  0  Pr&na,  all  these  creatures  offer 
thee  tribute,  so  shall  they  offer  tribute  in  that  highest  world 
to  him  who  hears  thee  with  willing  ears." 

RoHrrA. 

Rohita,  probably  a  form  of  Fire  and  of  the  Sun  (though  he 
is  also  distinguished,  in  the  hymn  I  am  about  to  quote,  from 
both  these  gods),  is  another  deity  who  is  highly  celebrated  in 
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the  A.y.,  where  one  hymn  (xiii.  1)  and  parts  of  others  are 
appropriated  to  his  honour.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
yerses  in  which  his  power  is  described : — ^xiii.  1,  6.  ''Rohita 
produced  heayen  and  earth:  there  Parameshthin  stretched 
the  web.  There  Aj&  Ekap&da  was  contained.  He  established 
heayen  and  earth  by  his  force.  7.  Rohita  established  heayen' 
and  earth  :  by  him  the  sky  was  supported,  by  him  the  heayen. 
By  him  the  atmosphere,  by  him  the  regions  were  meted  out. 

Through  him  the  gods  obtained  immortality 13.  Rohita 

is  the  generator,  and  the  mouth,  of  sacrifice.  To  Rohita  I 
offer  my  oblation  with  yoice,  ear,  and  mind.    To  Rohita  the 

gods  resort  with  gladness 14.  Rohita  offered  a  sacrifice 

to  Yisvakarman.     From  it  may  these  fires  approach  me 

25.  The  gods  frame  creations  out  of  that  Rohita  who  is  a 
sharp-homed  bull,  who  surpasses  Agni  and  S&rya,  who  props 

up  the  earth  and  the  sky 37.  In  Rohita,  who  is  the 

conqueror  of  wealth  and  cows, ....  the  heayen  and  earth  are 

sustained 55.  He  first  became  the  sacrifice,  both  past 

and  future.  From  him  sprang  all  this  whateyer  there  is  which 
shines,  deyeloped  by  Rohita  the  rishi.'' 

In  the  second  hymn  of  the  same  book,  in  which  the  sun  is 
celebrated,  Rohita  is  also  named  in  the  following  yerses : — 
"  39  ff.  Rohita  became  Time ;  Rohita  formerly  became  Prajft- 
pati.  Rohita  is  the  mouth  of  sacrifices.  Rohita  produced 
the  sky.  40.  Rohita  became  the  world ;  Rohita  shone  beyond 
the  sky ;  Rohita  traversed  the  earth  and  [aerial  P]  ocean  with 
his  rays.  41.  Rohita  trayersed  all  the  regions.  Rohita  is  the 
ruler  of  the  sky.  He  preserves  heaven,  ocean,  and  earth — 
whateyer  exists." 

And  yet  the  gods  are  said  to  have  generated  Rohita  (A.  V. 
xiii.  3,  12,  23). 

TJCHHISHTA. 

In  the  hymn  which  follows  divine  power  is  ascribed  to  the 
remains  of  the  sacrifice  (Uchhishta)  : 

A.  V.  xi.  7,  1.  "  In  the  Uchhishta  (remains  of  the  sacrifice) 
are  contained  name,  form,^  the  world,  Indra  and  Agni,  the 

1  See  Tene  12,  of  the  hynm  to  Ponisha,  A.y.  x.  2,  abore. 
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nniyerse,  (2)  Iieayen  and  earth,  all  that  exists,  the  waters,  the 
•ea,  the  moon,  and  the  wind.  In  the  XJchhishta  are  both 
the  existent  and  the  non-existent  {san,  asamscha,  masc.), 
death,  food  (or  strength,  vdja),  Praj&pati  ...  4.  .  .  Brahma,^ 
the  ten  creators  of  all  things,  the  gods,  are  fixed  on  all  sides 
to  the  Uchhishta  as  [the  spokes]  of  a  wheel  to  the  nave." 
So,  too,  the  Rik,  S&man,  Yajus,  the  hymns,  the  different  sorts 
of  sacrifices,  and  parts  of  the  ceremonial,  etc.,  are  compre- 
hended in  it  (w.  5-13).  "  14.  Nine  earths,  oceans,  skies  (?), 
are  contained  in  the  Uchhishta.  The  sun  shines  in  the 
Uchhishta,  and  in  the  Uchhishta  are  day  and  night.  15.  The 
Uchhishta  (masc),  the  sustainer  of  the  uniyerse,  the  father  of 
the  generator,  upholds  the  ....  upahavya^  and  the  sacrifices 
which  are  secretly  presented.  16.  The  Uchhishta,  the  father  of 
the  generator,  the  grandson  of  spirit  {asu),  the  progenitor,  the 
ruler,  the  lord  of  the  uniyerse,  the  bull,  rules  triumphant  (P) 
oyer  the  earth.  17.  Ceremonial,  truth,  rigorous  abstraction, 
dominion,  effort,  righteousness  and  works,  past,  future,  strength, 
prosperity,  force,  reside  in  the  Uchhishta,  which  is  force  (comp. 

X.  7,  1,  above) 20.  In  the  Uchhishta  are  embraced  the 

resounding  waters,  thunder,  the  great  sruti  (veda  ?),  pebbles, 

sand,  stones,  plants,  grass,  (21)  clouds,  lightnings,  rain 

23.  From  the  Uchhishta  sprang  whatever  breathes  and  sees, 
with  all  the  celestial  gods,  (24)  the  Rich  and  S4man  verses, 
metres,  Pur&nas,  and  Yajus,  ....  two  of  the  vital  airs  {prAna 
and  apdna),  the  eye,  the  ear,  imperishableness,  perishableness, 
(26)  pleasures,  enjoyments,  (27)  the  Pitris,  men,  Gandharvas, 
and  Apsarases."     (Comp.  A.  V.  xi.  3,  21.) 

Sacrificial  Implements. 
Similar  divine  powers  are  ascribed  to  different  sacrificial 
implements  in  A. V.  xviii.  4,  5  :  *'  The  ladle  {juhii)  has  esta- 
blished the  sky,  the  ladle  {upnbhrt)  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
ladle  (dhruvd)  the  stable  earth.*' 

Anumati. 
In  a  hymn  to  Anumati  (according  to  Prof.  Roth  the  god- 

'  Are  these  the  ten  Maharahis  mentioned  hy  Manu  i.  34  f.  ?  In  A.  V.  xi.  1, 1,  3, 
mention  is  made  of  the  seven  Rishis,  the  makers  of  all  things  (bh&tthhiah).  See 
•lioA.Y.iiLl,  38. 
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dess  of  good  will,  as  well  as  of  procreation),  A.Y.  viL  20,  she 
ifi  thus  identified  with  all  things  (y.  6) :  "  Anumati  was  all  this 
[universe],  whatever  stands  or  walks,  and  everything  that 
moves.  May  we,  O  goddess,  enjoy  thy  benevolence;  for 
thou,  Anumati,  dost  favour  us  (anumansase).*' 

The  Ox,  or  Ebttle. 

In  A.V.  iv.  11,  1,  a  divine  power  is  ascribed  to  the  "  Ox," 
which,  however.  Professor  Aufrecht  thinks  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  a  metaphorical  ox,  as  it  has  an  udder  (v.  4),  and 
gives  milk ;  and  he  supposes  a  kettle  with  four  legs,  the 
Oharrna^  to  be  intended.  As  that  vessel  was  used  for  boiling 
milk  and  other  materials  for  sacrificial  purposes,  the  allusions 
in  this  hj'mn  to  milk  become  intelligible ;  and  possibly  the  four- 
legged  kettle  may  by  its  form  have  suggested  the  figure  of 
an  ox. 

**  The  ox  has  established  the  earth  and  the  sky ;  the  ox 
has  established  the  broad  atmosphere ;  the  ox  has  established 
the  six  vast  regions ;  the  ox  has  pervaded  the  entire  universe. 
2.  The  ox  is  Indra.  He  watches  over  the  beasts.  As  Sakra 
he  measures  the  threefold  paths.  Milking  out  the  worlds, 
whatever  has  been  or  shall  be,  he  performs  all  the  fimctions 
of  the  gods.  3.  Being  bom  as  Indra  among  men,  the  kindled 
and  glowing  kettle  works.  ...  5.  That  which  neither  the  lord 
of  the  sacrifice  nor  the  sacrifice  rules,  which  neither  the  giver 
nor  the  receiver  rules,  which  is  all-conquering,  all-supporting, 
and  all-working  (e?tscaAarwd),— declare  to  us  the  kettle,  what 
quadruped  it  is." 

The  Brahmacharin. 

The  hymn  to  be  next  quoted  ascribes  very  astonishing 
powers  to  the  Brahmach&rin,  or  religious  student.  Some 
parts  of  it  are  obscure,  but  the  translation  I  give,  though 
imperfect,  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  contents : — 

A.  V.  xi.  5, 1 :  "  The  Brahmach&rin  works,  quickening  both 
worlds.  The  gods  are  united  in  him.  He  has  established 
the  earth  and  the  sky.  He  satisfies  his  dc/idrya  (religious 
teacher)  by  tapas.  2.  The  Fathers,  the  heavenly  hosts,  all  the 
gods  separately  follow  after  him,  with  the  6333  Gandharvas. 
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He  satisfies  all  &e  gods  by  tapas.  3.  The  dehdrya  adopting 
him  as  a  disciple,  makes  him  a  brahmach&rin  even  in  the 
womb,  and  supports  him  there  for  three  nights.  When 
lie  is  bom  the  gods  assemble  to  see  him.  4.  This  piece  of 
fiiel  is  the  earth  (compare  y.  9),  the  second  is  the  sky,  and  he 
satisfies  the  air  with  fueL^  The  brahmach&rin  satisfies  the 
worlds  with  fuel,  with  a  girdle,  with  exertion,  with  tapas* 
fi.  Bom  before  'divine  science  (brahma)  the  brahmacharin, 
arose  through  tapas^  clothed  with  heat.  From  him  was  pro- 
duced divine  knowledge  (brdhmana),  the  highest  divine  science 
(bra/ima\^  and  all  the  gods,  together  with  immortality.  6.  The 
Brahmachfiiin  advances,  lighted  up  by  fuel,  clothed  in  a 
black  antelope's  skin,  consecrated,  long-bearded.  He  moves 
straightway  from  the  eastern  to  the  northern  ocean,  compress- 
ing the  worlds,  and  again  expanding  them.  7.  The  Brahma- 
ch&rin,  gen^ating  divine  science,  the  waters,  the  world,  Praj&- 
pati,  Parameshthin,  Yir&j,  having  become  an  embryo  in  the 
womb  of  immortality,  having  become  Indra,  crushed  the 
Asuras.  8.  The  Ach&rya  has  constructed  both  these  spheres, 
broad  and  deep,  the  earth  and  the  sky.  The  Brahmach&rin 
preserves  them  by  tapas.  In  him  the  gods  are  united.  9.  It 
was  the  Brahmach&rin  who  first  produced  this  broad  earth 
and  the  sky  as  an  alms.  Making  them  two  pieces  of  fuel 
(compare  v.  4),  he  worships.  In  them  all  creatures  are  con- 
tained. 10.  The  two  receptacles  of  divine  knowledge  (brdh- 
mam)  are  secretly  deposited,  the  one  on  this  side,  the  other  be- 
yond, the  surface  of  the  sky.  The  Brahmach&nn  guards  them 
by  tapas.  Wise,  he  appropriates  that  divine  knowledge  as  his 
exclusive  portion.  ...  16.  The  Brahmach&rin  is  the  Ach&rya, 
the  Brahmach&rin  is  Praj&pati ;  Praj&pati  shines  (rt  rdjati) ; 
the  shining  ( Virdj)  became  Indra,  the  powerful.    17.  Through 

^  See  A^yal&yana's  Gfhya  Sutras,  cd.  Stenzler,  pp.  12  ff.,  where  the  initiation 
of  the  Brahmach&rin,  or  relinons  student,  is  described.  Part  of  the  ceremony  is 
that  he  throws  fuel  {samidh)  on  the  fire,  which  he  invokes  with  texts.  This 
ritnal  is  probably  alluded  to  in  the  hymn  before  us. 

The  Brahmacnarin  is  also  mentioned  in  R.y.  x.  109,  5,  where  he  is  said  to  be 
one  member  of  the  gods  {sa  devdndm  bhavati  ekam  angam), 

'  The  words  brahma  jyeihiham  appear  here  to  denote  divine  knowledge.  As 
employed  in  A.  Y.  x.  7,  32  ff.,  and  x.  8, 1,  they  appear  to  designate  a  personal 
being.    See  above. 
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self-restraint  {brahmacharyyay  ue.  the  life  of  a  brahtnachdrin) 
and  tapas  a  king  protects  his  dominions.  Through  self-re- 
straint an  Ach&r}'a  seeks  after  a  BrahmachJLrin.  18.  By  self- 
restraint  a  damsel  obtains  a  young  man  as  her  husband.  By 
self-restraint  an  ox  and  a  horse  seek  to  gain  fodder.  19.  By 
self-restraint  and  tapas  the  gods  destroyed  death.  By  self- 
restraint  Indra  acquired  heaven  from  [or,  for]  the  gods.  20. 
Plants,  whatever  has  been,  whatever  shall  be,  day  and  night, 
trees,  the  year,  with  the  seasons,  have  been  produced  from  the 
Brahmachslrin.  21.  Terrestrial  and  celestial  beings,  beasts 
both  wild  and  tame,  creatures  without  wings  and  winged, 
have  been  produced  from  the  Brahmachclrin.  22.  All  crea- 
tures which  have  sprung  from  PrajeLpati  have  breath  sepa- 
rately in  themselves;  all  of  these  are  preserved  by  divine 
knowledge  {bralima),  which  is  produced  in  the  Brahmach&rin. 
....  26.  These  things  the  Brahmachclrin  formed ;  on  the  sur- 
fjBuce  of  the  water  ho  stood  performing  tapas^  in  the  sea." 

The  Taittiriya  Brahmana  (iii.  10,  11,  3)  tells  a  story  illus- 
trative  of  the  great  virtue  ascribed  to  brahmacharyya,  or  reli- 
gious self-restraint :  "  Bharadvdja  practised  brahmacharyya 
during  three  lives.  Indra,  approaching  him  when  he  was 
lying  decayed  and  old,  said :  *  Bharadv&ja,  if  I  should  give 
thee  a  fourth  life,  what  wilt  thou  do  with  it  ?*  He  answered, 
'  I  will  use  it  only  to  practise  brahmacharyya.'  He  showed 
him  three  objects,  as  it  were  unknown,  in  the  shape  of  moun- 
tains. From  each  of  these  he  took  a  handful.  He  said, 
addressing  him,  'BharadvSja,  these  are  the  Vedas :  the  Vedas 
ore  infinite.  This  is  what  thou  hast  studied  during  these 
three  lives.  But  other  things  have  remained  unstudied  by 
thee.  Now  ledm  this  (Agni  S£L%'itra).  This  is  universal 
knowledge.' " 

Kama. 

We  have  already  seen  above,  that  in  R.V.  x.  129,  4, 
desire  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  movement  that  arose  in 
the  One  after  it  had  come  into  life  through  the  power  of 
fervour,  or  abstraction.     Tliis  Kama,  or  desire,  not  of  sexual 

*  Compare  A.  V.  x.  7,  38,  quoted  above. 
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enjoyment}  but  of  good  in  general,  is  celebrated  in  the  follow- 
ing curious  hymn  (A.  Y.  ix.  2)  as  a  great  power,  superior  to 
all  the  gods ;  and  is  supplicated  for  deliverance  from  enemies. 
Desire,  as  the  first  step  towards  its  own  fulfilment,  must  be 
considered  as  here  identified  with  successful  desire,  or  with 
some  deity  regarded  as  the  inspirer  and  accomplisher  of  the 
wishes  of  his  votaries :  ^ 

"  1.  With  oblations  of  butter  I  worship  K&ma,^  the  mighty 
slayer  of  enemies.  Do  thou,  when  lauded,  beat  down  my  foes 
by  thy  great  might.  2.  The  sleeplessness  which  is  dis- 
pleasing to  my  mind  and  eye,  which  harasses  and  does  not 
delight  me,  that  sleeplessness  I  let  loose  upon  my  enemy. 
Having  praised  Kclma,  may  I  rend  him.  3.  £&ma,  do  thou, 
a  fierce  lord,  let  loose  sleeplessness,  misfortune,  childlessness, 
homelessness,  and  want,  upon  him  who  wishes  us  evil.  4. 
Send  them  away,  Kama,  drive  them  away :  may  they  fall  into 
misery,  those  who  are  my  enemies.  When  they  have  been 
hurled  into  the  nethermost  darkness,  do  thou,  Agni,  bum  up 
their  dwellings.  5.  That  daughter  of  thine,  K&ma,  is  named 
the  Cow  which  sages  call  V&ch  Virftj.     By  her  drive  away  my 

^  In  A.y.  iii.  29,  7,  some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  process  by  which  Eftma 
came  to  be  regarded  a?  a  deity.  We  there  read :  *'  Who  hath  giyen  this,  and  to 
whom  ?  £ama  has  giyen  it  to  Edma  {i.e.  the  inspirer,  or  fulfiDer,  of  desire,  has 
nyen  it  to  desire]).  EHma  is  the  giyer  {i.e.  the  inspirer,  or  fulfiller,  of  desire) ; 
&ama  is  the  receiver.  Kama  has  entered  into  the  ocean.  Through  Eclma  I 
receiyc  thee,  EHma,  this  is  thine."  The  allusion  here  made  to  Kama  entering 
the  ocean  recalls  the  fact  that  Agni  is  often  said  to  be  produced  from  or  exist  in 
the  waters  (R.  V.  i.  23,  23 ;  x.  2,  7 ;  x.  61,  3 ;  x.  91,  6 ;  A.  V.  i.  33, 1).  And  in 
A.  Y.  iii.  21,  4,  EHma  is  distinctly  identified  with  Agni :  **  The  god  (Agni),  who 
is  omnivorous,  whom  they  call  K&ma,  whom  they  call  the  giver  and  tne  receiver, 
who  is  wise,  strong,  pre-eminent,  unconquerable,"  etc.  In  some  parts  of  the  hymn 
before  us  (A.  Y.  ix.  2)  the  same  identification  of  E&ma  with  Agni  appears  to  be 
made.  Thus  in  v.  1,  KSma,  and  in  v.  8,  Kama  and  other  gods,  are  said  to  be 
worshipped  with  ffhfta  (butter),  an  oblation  especially  appropriate  to  Agni.  In 
TV.  4  and  9,  Agni  is  called  upon  to  bum  the  dwellings  or  the  worshipper's  eae- 
mies,  whom  Edma  had  just  been  besought  to  destroy.  Again,  in  y.  25,  the  aiu> 
picious  bodies,  or  manifestations  {tanvanj  of  E&ma  are  rcierred  to  just  as  those 
of  Agni  are  m  other  hymns,  (as  R.  Y.  x.  16,  4 ;  A.  Y.  xviii.  4,  10 ;  comp.  Y&j.  S» 
xvi.  2).  On  the  other  hand,  nowever,  Agni  is  specified  separately  from  Kama  in 
▼.  6 ;  and  in  v.  24,  E&ma  is  represented  as  superior  to  Aeni,  as  well  as  to  Y&ta, 
Sur)'a,  and  Chandramas  (the  moon).  In  v.  9,  Indra  and  Agni  are  mentioned 
along  with  E&ma.  though  the  verb  with  which  these  gods  are  connected  is  in  the 
dual.  But  although  in  these  verses  Agni  and  EHma  are  distinguished  from  each 
other,  Eama  may  be  there  looked  upon  as  a  superior  form  of  the  other  deity. 

'  In  the  Taitt.  Br.  ii.  8,  8,  8,  l^raddha,  or  faith,  is  said  to  be  the  motiner  of 
Eama.  This,  however,  the  commentator  explains  as  si^ifying  merely  that  she  is 
the  means  of  obtaining  all  desired  rewards,  since  no  action  takes  place  unless  men 
have  faith. 
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enemies.  Hay  breath,  catdey  life  forsake  them. ....  7. 
May  all  the  gods  be  my  defence ;  may  all  the  gods  attend 
upon  this  my  invocation.  8.  Ye  [gods],  of  whom  Kftma  is 
the  highest,  accepting  this  oblation  of  batter,  be  joyfiil  in 
this  place,  granting  me  deliverance  from  my  enemies.  9. 
Indra,  Agni,  and  Eftma,  mounted  on  the  same  chariot,  hnrl 
ye  down  my  foes ;  when  they  have  fallen  into  the  nethermost 
darkness,  do  thou,  Agni,  bum  up  their  dwellings.  10.  K&ma, 
day  my  enemies;  cast  them  down  into  thick  {liL  blind) 
darkness.  Let  them  all  become  destitute  of  power  and 
vigour,  and  not  live  a  single  day.  11.  K&ma  has  slain  my 
enemies,  has  made  for  me  a  wide  room  and  prosperity.  May 
the  four  regions  bow  down  to  me  and  the  six  worlds  bring 
fiitness.  12  (=A.Y.  iii.  6,  7).  Let  them  (my  enemies)  float 
downwards  like  a  boat  severed  from  its  moorings.  There  is  no 
return  for  those  who  have  been  put  to  flight  by  our  arrows. .  .  . 
16.  With  that  triple  and  effectual  protection  of  thine,  O  Eftma, 
that  spell  (brahma),  which  has  been  extended  [in  front  of 
us  as]  armour,  and  made  impenetrable,  do  thou  drive  away, 
etc.  (as  in  V.  5).  17.  Do  thou,  K&ma,  drive  my  enemies  far 
from  this  world  by  that  [same  weapon,  or  amulet]  wherewith 
the  gods  repelled  the  Asuras,  and  Indra  hurled  the  Dasyus 
into  the  nethermost  darkness.^  (Y.  18  is  nearly  a  repetition 
of  V.  17).  19.  Kdma  was  bom  the  first.  Him  neither  gods, 
nor  Fathers,  nor  men  have  equalled.  Thou  art  superior  to 
these,  and  for  ever  great.  To  thee,  Kama,  I  offer  reverence. 
20.  Wide  as  are  the  heaven  and  earth  in  extent ;  far  as  the 
waters  have  swept ;  far  as  Agni  [has  blazed] ; — ^thou  art  yet 
superior  to  these  (as  in  v.  19).  21.  Great  as  are  the  regions 
and  the  several  intermediate  regions,  the  celestial  tracts,  and 
the  vistas  of  the  sky, — ^thou  art  yet  superior,  etc.     22.  As 

^  In  A.  Y.  viii.  5,  S,  mention  is  made  of  a  jewel  or  amulet,  by  which  Indra  slew 
Vrttra,  overcame  the  Asuras,  and  conquered  heayen  and  earth,  and  the  four 
T^ons."  And  in  A.V.  Tiii.  8,  5  ff.  we  are  told  of  another  instrument  of  offence 
belonging  to  Indra,  in  addi^on  to  the  thunderbolt,  arrows,  and  hook,  described  in 
the  R. V.  (see  my  former  paper,  p.  92],  viz.,  a  net :  5.  ** The  air  was  his  net;  and 
the  great  regions  the  rods  for  extending  the  net.  Enclosing  within  it  the  hoet  of 
the  Dasyus,  l^akra  oyer^'helmcd  it.  7.  Great  is  the  net  of  thee  who  art  great,  0 
heroic  India !  .  .  within  it  enclosing  them,  $akra  slew  a  hundred,  a  thousand,  ten 
thousand,  a  hundred  millions  of  Dasyus,  with  his  army." 
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many  bees,  bats,  reptiles,  vaghas  (?),  and  tree-serpents  as 
there  are,  thou  art  yet  superior,  etc.  23.  Thou  art  superior 
to  all  that  winks,  or  stands,  superior  to  the  sea,  O  £&ma, 
Manyu.  Thou  art  superior,  etc.  24.  Even  Y&ta  (the  Wind) 
does  not  yie  with  £&ma,  nor  does  Agni,  nor  Sdrya,  nor  Chand- 
ramas  (the  Moon).  Thou  art  superior,  etc.  25.  With  those 
auspicious  and  gracious  forms  of  thine,  0  K&ma,  through 
which  that  which  thou  choosest  becomes  true, — with  them  do 
thou  enter  into  us ;  and  send  malevolent  thoughts  away  some- 
where else." 

A.  y .  xix.  52,  is  another  hymn  addressed  to  the  same  deity. 

It  is  well  known  that  Greek  mythology  connected  Eros,  the 
god  of  love,  with  the  creation  of  the  universe  somewhat  in  the 
samewayasE&maisassociatedwithitinB.y.  X.  129, 4.  Thus 
Plato  says  in  the  Symposixmi  (sect.  6):  '*  Eros  neither  had  any 
parents,  nor  is  he  said  by  any  unlearned  man  or  by  any  poet 
to  have  had  any.  But  Hesiod  declares  that  chaos  first  arose, 
and  '  then  the  broad-bosomed  earth,  ever  the  firm  abode  of  all 
things,  and  Eros.'  He  says  that  after  chaos  these  two  things 
were  produced,  the  earth  and  Eros.  Now  Farmenides  speaks 
thus  of  the  creation, '  He  devised  Eros  the  first  of  all  the  gods.' 
And  Acusilaus  also  agrees  with  Hesiod.  From  so  many  quar- 
ters is  Eros  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  deities."  (See  the 
article  Eros  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Eoman 
Biography  and  Mythology,  and  the  authorities  there  referred 
to). 

In  another  hymn  of  the  A.  Y.  (iii.  25),  K&ma,  like  the  Eros 
of  the  Ghreeks  and  Cupid  of  the  Latins,  is  described  as  the  god 
of  sexual  love.  The  commencement  of  it  is  as  follows: 
"  1.  May  the  disquieter  disquiet  thee.  Do  not  rest  upon  thy 
bed.  With  the  terrible  arrow  of  K&ma  I  pierce  thee  in  the 
heart.  2.  May  KSlma,  having  well  directed  the  arrow  which 
is  winged  with  pain,  barbed  with  longing,  and  has  desire  for 
its  shaft,  pierce  thee  in  the  heart.  3.  With  the  well-aimed 
arrow  of  K&ma,  which  dries  up  the  spleen,  ....  I  pierce  thee 
in  the  heart."  ^ 

^  ThiB  hymn  is  tranalated  by  Professor  Webor  in  his  Indische  SiUdier,  y.  224  ff., 
from  whose  ycrsion  I  have  derived  assistance. 
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EAla,  or  Time. 

In  the  next  two  remarkable  hymns  we  find  an  altogether 
new  doctrine,  as  Time  is  there  described  as  the  source  and 
ruler  of  all  things : — 

A.  V.  xix.  53  :^  "1.  Time  carries  [us]  forward,  a  steed,  with 
seven  rays,  a  thousand  eyes,  undecaying,  full  of  fecundity. 
On  him  intelligent  sages  mount ;  his  wheels  are  all  the  worlds. 
2.  Thus  Time  moves  on  seven  wheels ;  he  has  seven  naves ; 
immortality  is  his  axle.  He  is  at  present  all  these  worlds. 
Time  hastens  onward,  the  first  god.  3.  A  full  jar  is  contained 
in  Time.  We  behold  him  existing  in  many  forms.  He  is  all 
these  worlds  in  the  future.  They  call  him  Time  in  the  highest 
heaven.  4.  It  is  he  who  drew  forth  the  worlds,  and  encircled 
them.  Being  the  father,  he  became  their  son.  There  is  no 
other  power  superior  to  him.  5.  Time  generated  the  sky  and 
these  earths.  Set  in  motion  by  Time,  the  past  and  the  future 
subsist.  6.  Time  created  the  earth ;  by  Time  the  sun  bums ; 
through  Time  all  beings  [exist] ;  through  Time  the  eye  sees. 
7.  Mind,  breath,  name,  are  embraced  in  Time.  All  these  crea* 
tures  rejoice  when  Time  arrives.  8.  In  Time  rigorous  abstrac- 
tion {tapas),  in  time  the  highest  (ji/eshtham),  in  Time  divine 
knowledge  {bralima)  is  comprehended.  Time  is  lord  of  all 
things,  he  who  was  the  father  of  Praj&pati.  9.  That  [imiverse] 
has  been  set  in  motion  by  him,  produced  by  him,  and  is  sup- 
ported on  him.  Time,  becoming  divine  energy  (brahnia),  sup- 
ports Parameshthin.  10.  Time  produced  creatures;  Time  in  the 
beginning  [formed]  Prajapati.  The  self-bom^  Kasyapa  sprang 
from  Time,  and  from  Time  [sprang]  rigorous  abstraction 
(tapas).'' 

*  A  great  deal  is  said  about  the  potency  of  Kula,  or  Time,  in  the  Santi-parra  of 
the  Mahabharata,  vv.  8106,  8112,  8125 If.,  8139-8144,  8768,  9877  f.,  10060. 

*  The  word  which  I  have  rendered  "self-bom"  is  svayambhu^.  This  term 
must  in  certain  cases  be  rendered  by  "self-existent,"  as  in  Manu  i.  6-11,  where 
it  is  applied  to  the  undeveloped  primeTal  Deity,  the  creator  of  Brahma.     In  other 

s,  D< 


offspring  (v*  J527)  of  Vishnu.  The  same  epithet  is  applied  to  Brahma  in  the 
Bhag.  Pur.  iii.  8,  15.  But  in  fact,  Svayambhu  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the 
synonjTncs  of  Brahmil,  though  that  god  is  nowhere  represented  as  an  underived, 
self-existent  being.  Tliis  word  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  not  necessarily 
meaning  anything  more  than  one  who  comes  into  existence  in  an  extraordinary 
and  supernatural  manner. 
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A.  V.  X.  54.  "  1.  From  Time  the  waters  were  produced,  to- 
gether with  divine  knowledge  (brahma),  tapas,  and  the  regions. 
Through  Time  the  sun  rises  and  again  sets.  2.  Through  Time 
the  wind  blows  [/tY.  purifies]  ;  through  Time  the  earth  is  vast. 
The  great  sky  is  embraced  in  time.  3.  Through  Time  the 
hymn  (mantra)  formerly  produced  both  the  past  and  the  future. 
From  Time  sprang  the  Bik  verses.  The  Yajus  was  produced 
from  time.  4.  Through  Time  they  created  the  sacrifice,  an  im- 
perishable portion  for  the  gods.  On  Time  the  Gandharvas  and 
Apsarases,  on  Time  the  worlds  are  supported.  5,  6.  Through 
Time  this  Angiras  and  Atharvan  rule  over  the  sky.  Having 
through  divine  knowledge  (brahma),  conquered  both  this  world, 
and  the  highest  world,  and  the  holy  worlds,  and  the  holy  or- 
dinances (tndhrtih),  yea  all  worlds.  Time  moves  onward  as  the 
supreme  god." 

Rohita  is  identified  with  KMa,  A.y.  xiii.  2,  39. 

The  conception  of  £&la  in  these  hymns  is  one  which,  if 
taken  in  its  immodified  shape,  would  have  been  esteemed 
heretical  in  later  times.^  Thus  among  the  several  forms  of 
speculation  which  are  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Svetd^vatara  Upanishad,  for  the  purpose,  no  doubt,  of  being 
condemned  as  erroneous,  is  one  which  regards  K&la,  or  Time, 
as  the  origin  of  all  things.  The  line  in  which  these  different 
systems  are  mentioned  is  as  follows :  kdlah  avabhdvo  niyatir 
yadrchhA  bh&tdni  yonih  purushah.  It  is  the  verse  referred  to 
in  the  following  note  of  Prof.  Wilson  in  p.  19  of  his  Vishnu 
Purana  (Dr.  Hall's  ed.)  :  "  The  commentator  on  the  Moksha 
Dharma  (a  part  of  the  S&nti-parva  of  the  M.  Bh.)  cites  a  pas- 
sage from  the  Yedas,  which  he  understands  to  allude  to  the 
different  theories  of  the  cause  of  creation  (then  follows  the 
line  just  quoted) ;  time,  inherent  nature,  consequence  of  acts, 
self-will,  elementary  atoms,  matter,  and  spirit,  asserted  seve- 
rally by  the  astrologers,  the  Buddhists,  the  Mimftnsakas,  the 
logicians,  the  Sankhyas,  and  the  Yed&ntins."  ^ 

^  The  M.  Bh.  however,  Anu^asaTa-parro,  w.  51-56,  makes  Mrtyu,  or  death, 
declare  that  all  natures,  all  creatures,  the  world  itself,  all  actions,  cessations  and 
changes,  deriye  their  essential  character  from  Time,  while  the  gods  themselyes,  in- 
cluding Vishnu,  are  created  and  destroyed  by  the  same  power  {kala). 

^  "  Kf>6yos  was  also,"  adds  Prof.  Wilson,  **  one  of  the  first  generated  agents  in 
.creation,  according  to  the  Orphic  theogony." 
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Mann  (i.  24),  declares  £&la  (Time)  to  have  been  one  of 
the  things  created  by  Brahm&.  But  though  not  admitted  a» 
itself  the  origin  of  all  things,  £&la  is  nevertheless  recognised 
by  the  author  of  the  Vishnu  Pur&na  as  one  of  the  forms  of 
the  supreme  Being.  See  pp.  18,  19,  and  25,  of  Br.  Hall's- 
edition  of  Wilson's  Yishnu  Pur&na,  and  the  note  in  p.  19 
already  referred  to,  where  Prof.  Wilson  says,  ''  Time  is  not 
usually  enumerated  in  the  Purftnas  as  an  element  of  the  '  first 
cause ; '  but  the  Padma  Pur&na  and  the  Bh&gavata  agree  with 
the  Vishnu  in  including  it.  It  appears  to  have  been  regarded,, 
at  an  earlier  date,  as  an  independent  cause."  See  the  Bhftg. 
Pur.  iii.  6,  34-37 ;  iiL  8, 11  ff. ;  iii.  10, 10-13  ;  iii.  11, 1  IE ; 
iii.  12, 1  ff.  We  thus  see  the  authors  of  the  Pur&nas  inter- 
weaving with  their  own  cosmogonies  all  the  older  elements  of 
speculation  which  they  discovered  in  the  Vedas ;  and  by  blend- 
ing heretical  materials  with  others  which  were  more  orthodox, 
contriving  to  neutralize  the  heterodoxy  of  the  former. 

A  few  general  observations  are  suggested  by  a  consideratioii 
of  the  principal  passages  which  have  been  quoted  in  this- 
paper. 

I.  The  conceptions  of  the  godhead  expressed  in  these  texts 
are  of  a  wavering  and  undetermined  character.  It  is  clear 
that  the  authors  had  not  attained  to  a  distinct  and  logical 
comprehension  of  the  characteristics  which  they  ascribed  ixy 
the  objects  of  their  adoration.  On  the  one  hand,  the  attributes 
of  infinity,  omnipotence,  omnipresence,  are  ascribed  to  different 
beings,  or  to  the  same  being  imder  the  various  names  of  Pu- 
rusha,  Skambha,  Brahma,  Hiranyagarbha,  etc.  (B.V.  x.  90, 
1  ff. ;  X.  121,  1  ff.  A.V.  X.  7,  10,  13,  31-33 ;  x.  8,  1).  And 
yet  in  other  places  these  same  qualities  are  represented  as 
subject  to  limitations,  and  these  divine  beings  themselves  are 
said  to  expand  by  food,  to  be  produced  from  other  beings  (as 
Purusha  from  Virftj),  to  be  sacrificed,  to  be  produced  from 
tapas,  or  to  perform  tapas  (R.V.  x.  90,  2,  4,  7.  A.V.  x.  2, 
12  ff.,  26 ;  X.  7,  31,  36,  38). 

II.  In  these  passages  divine  power  is  variously  conceived, 
sometimes  as  the  property  of  one  supreme  person,  as  Purusha, 
Skambha,  etc. ;  while  in  other  places  it  is  attached  (1)  to 
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some  abstraction  as  E&ma  (Desire),  E&la  (Time),  or  (2)  to 
some  personification  of  energies  residing  in  living  beings,  as 
Pr&Qa  (Life  or  Breath),  or  (3)  of  the  materials  {uchhiahta)  or 
the  implements  (juh&,  upabhrt,  etc.)  of  sacrifice,  or  is  ascribed 
(4)  to  the  vehicles  of  adoration,  to  hymns  and  metres,  such  as 
the  Yir&j,  which  is  said  (A.Y.  viii.  10, 1)  to  have  been  identical 
with  the  world,  or  (5)  to  the  guardian  of  sacred  science,  and 
fiiture  minister  of  religious  rites,  the  Brahmach&rin.  It  need 
occasion  no  surprise  that  the  young  priest  should  be  regarded 
as  invested  with  such  transcendent  attributes,  when  even  the 
sacrifices  which  he  was  being  trained  to  celebrate,  the  hymns 
and  metres  in  which  he  invoked  the  gods,  and  the  very  sacri- 
ficial vessels  he  handled  were  conceived  to  possess  a  super- 
natural potency. 

It  is  difficult  to  seize  the  different  elements  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  may  have  concurred  to  give  birth  to  this  hazy 
congeries  of  ideas,  in  which  the  real  centre  of  divine  power 
is  obscured,  while  a  multitude  of  inferior  objects  are  mag>* 
nified  into  unreal  proportions,  and  invested  with  a  fictitious 
sanctity.  But  these  extraordinary  representations  reveal  to  us 
in  the  Indians  of  the  Yedic  age  a  conception  of  the  imiverse 
which  was  at  once  (a)  mystical  or  sacramental,  (b)  polytheistic^ 
and  (c)  pantheistic ;  (a)  everything  connected  with  religious 
rites  being  imagined*to  have  in  it  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a 
physical  potency ;  (b)  all  parts  of  nature  being  separately  re- 
garded as  invested  with  divine  power ;  and  yet  (c)  as  constituent 
parts  of  one  great  whole. 

I  shall  add  some  remarks  on  the  relation  of  the  Yedic 
polytheism  to  the  earlier  religion,  which  we  may  suppose  to 
have  prevailed  among  the  primitive  Aryans. 

M.  Adolphe  Pictet,  in  his  work  "Les  Origines  Indo- 
Europeennes,"  vol.  ii.,  has  lately  discussed  the  question  whe- 
ther that  religion  was  from  the  first  a  polytheism,  embracing 
all  the  principal  powers  of  nature,  as  comparative  philology 
shows  it  to  have  been  about  the  time  of  the  separation  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  race,  or  whether  it  had  been  origi- 
nally monotheistic. 

He  thinks  that  as  a  polytheism  such  as  we  find  existing  at  the 
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dawn  of  Aryan  history  conld  only  have  been  developed  gradually, 
it  must  have  been  preceded  by  a  more  simple  system  (p.  651). 
This  inference  he  supports  by  the  remark  that  the  names  of  most 
of  the  gods  in  the  Aiyan  mythology  correspond  with  those  of  the 
great  objects  of  nature,  designated  by  some  of  their  most  charac- 
teristic attributes.  But  as  these  natural  objects  have  derived  their 
appellations  from  their  physical  qualities  alone,  they  could  not 
originally,  at  the  time  when  they  received  their,  names,  have  been 
xegarded  as  divinities.  If  nature-worship  had  prevailed  among  the 
Aryans  firom  the  commencement,  some  trace  of  this  fact  must  have 
been  preserved  in  their  language,  which,  however,  manifests  nothing 
but  the  most  complete  realism  as  regards  the  epithets  applied  to 
natural  phenomena.  As  it  thus  appears  that  the  great  objects  of 
nature  could  not  have  been  regarded  as  divine  at  the  time  when  the 
language  was  formed,  the  Aryans  could  not  originally  have  been 
polytheists.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  imagined  that  a  race  so  highly 
gifted  should  even  at  this  early  period  have  been  destitute  of  all 
religious  sentiments  and  beliefs.  But  if  not  polytheists,  they  must 
have  been  monotheists.  This  conclusion  M.  Pictet  corroborates  by 
referring  to  the  most  ancient  names  of  the  Deity,  such  as  Leva,  etc., 
which  he  regards  as  in  their  origin  unconnected  with  natural  objects 
or  phenomeua.  This  primitive  monotheism  of  the  Aryans  he  sup- 
poses to  have  arisen  from  the  necessity  which  they  instinctively  felt 
to  refer  the  production  of  the  world  to  one  first  Cause,  whom  they 
would  naturally  place  not  on  earth,  their  own  familiar  abode,  but  in 
the  mysterious  and  inaccessible  heavens.  This  supreme  Being  would 
thus  be  called  Deva,  or  the  celestial ;  and  as  the  heaven  which  he 
inhabited  was  one,  so  would  He  himself  also  be  conceived  of  as 
an  Unity.  This  primitive  monotheism,  however,  could  not  have 
been  very  clearly  defined,  but  must  have  remained  a  vague,  obscure, 
and  rudimentary  conception.  It  would  not  otherwise  be  easy  to 
understand  how  it  should  have  degenerated  into  polytheism.  But 
as  the  idea  of  God  remained  veiled  in  this  mysterious  obscurity,  it 
became  necessary  for  the  worshippers  to  seek  for  some  divinities 
intermediate  between  Him  and  themselves^  through  whom  they  might 
approach  Him ;  and  to  explain  the  multiplicity  of  phenomena  (which 
they  were  not  as  yet  sufficiently  enlightened  to  derive  from  the 
uniform  action  of  one  central  will),  by  regarding  them  as  regulated 
by  a  plurality  of  divine  agents.  At  first,  however,  the  polytheism 
would  be  simple,  and  the  subordinate  deities  composing  the  pantheon 
would  be  considered  as  the  ministers  of  the  one  supreme  Deity. 
Such  may  have  been  the  state  of  things  when  the  diflferent  branches 
of  the  Aryans  separated.     The  polytheistic  idea,  however,  when  once 
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it  had  begun  to  work,  wonld  tend  constantly  to  multiply  the  num- 
ber of  divinities,  as  we  see  it  has  already  done  in  the  Yedic  age. 
So  great,  however,  is  the  power  exercised  over  the  human  mind  by  the 
principle  of  unity,  that  the  idea  of  one  supreme  Being,  though 
obscured,  is  never  lost,  but  is  always  breaking  forth  like  a  light 
from  the  clouds  in  which  it  is  enveloped.  The  traces  of  monotheism 
which  are  found  in  the  Eig  Veda  may  perhaps,  M.  Pictet  thinks,  be 
reminiscences  of  the  more  ancient  religion  described  above,  though  the 
pantheistic  ideas  observable,  whether  in  the  myths  or  in  the  specula- 
tions of  the  same  hymn-coUection,  are  the  results  of  a  new  tendency 
peculiar  to  the  Indian  intellect  While,  however,  the  Indians  thus 
eventually  fell  into  pantheism,  the  Iranians  had  at  an  earHer  period 
embraced  a  reformed  system,  not  dualistic,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
but  monotheistic;  and  the  religious  separation  which  then  took 
place  between  the  two  tribes  may  have  had  its  origin  in  a  reaction 
of  one  section  of  the  nation  against  the  growing  polytheism,  and  a 
recurrence  to  the  principles  of  the  old  monotheism,  of  which  the 
remembrance  had  not  been  altogether  lost  (pp.  708  ff.). 

I  scarcely  think  that  M.  Pictet's  theory  regarding  the 
character  of  the  primitive  religion  of  the  Aryans  is  borne 
out  by  the  arguments  which  he  adduces  in  its  support. 

1.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  the  complicated  polytheism 
which  we  find  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda,  or  even  the 
narrower  system  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  existed  at 
the  separation  of  the  Indian  and  Iranian  tribes,  could  only 
have  been  the  slowly-developed  product  of  many  centuries ; 
but  this  does  not  prove  that  a  simpler  form  of  nature-worship, 
embracing  a  plurality  of  gods,  might  not  have  existed  among 
the  ancestors  of  these  tribes  from  the  beginning  of  their  his- 
tory. I  can  see  no  reason  for  the  conclusion  that  monotheism 
must  necessarily  have  been  the  starting-point  of  the  system. 

2.  Again,  the  fact  that  the  great  objects  of  external  nature, 
the  sky,  the  earth,  the  sun,  were  designated  in  the  oldest 
Aryan  language  by  names  descriptive  merely  of  their  physical 
characteristics,  supposing  it  to  be  admitted,  would  not  suffice  to 
establish  M.  Pictet's  inference  that  no  divine  character  was 
attributed  to  those  objects  at  the  time  when  they  were  named. 
Though  we  suppose  that  the  sky  (dya  or  div)  derived  its  ap- 
pellation from  its  luminous  appearance,  the  earth  {prthitl  or 
m<ihi)  from  its  breadth  or  vastness,  and  the  sun  (siirya  or 
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samtr)  from  its  brightness  and  fecundating  power,  it  does  not 
follow  that,  though  familiarly  called  by  these  names,  thej 
were  not  at  the  same  time  regarded  as  living  powers,  in- 
yested  with  diyine  attributes.  How  strong  soever  may  have 
been  the  religious  feelings  of  the  primitive  Aryans,  however 
lively  their  sense  of  the  supernatural,  and  however  foreibly 
we  may  therefore  imagine  them  to  have  been  impelled  to* 
deify  the  grand  natural  objects  by  which  they  were  suv* 
rotmded  and  overawed,  it  is  obvious  that  the  physical  im-^ 
pressions  made  by  those  objects  on  their  senses  would  be  yet 
more  powerful  (in  proportion  as  they  were  more  frequent  and 
more  obtrusive) ;  and  that  consequently  the  sky,  earth,  sun, 
etc.,  even  though  regarded  as  deities,  would  naturally  be  called 
by  names  denoting  their  external  characteristics,  rather  than 
by  other  appellations  descriptive  of  the  divine  attributes  they 
were  supposed  to  possess. 

If  an  etymological  argument  of  this  sort  were  to  be  con- 
sidered as  settling  the  question,  we  might  in  like  manner  in- 
sist that  because  the  word  Yaruna  means  (or  is  supposed  to 
mean)  the  enveloper,  it  must  therefore  in  the  beginning  have 
designated  the  sky  alone  (as  the  corresponding  word  ovpapos 
afterwards  did  in  Greek),  and  could  not  have  been  the  name 
of  a  divinity.  But  this  conclusion,  however  it  may  appear  to 
be  confirmed  by  Greek  usage,  receives  no  support  from  the 
most  ancient  Indian  literature,  in  which  the  word  is  never 
employed  for  sky. 

In  such  inquiries,  moreover,  it  is  imsafe  to  build  too  much 
on  etymologies,  many  of  which  are  in  themselves  extremely 
imcertain. 

On  the  subject  before  us  I  will  quote  some  remarks  by  two 
recent  French  writers.  The  first  of  these  is  M.  Edmond 
Scherer,  an  acute  theologian  and  accomplished  critic,  who,  in 
a  review  of  M.  Pictet's  work,  thus  expresses  himself: — 

^'M.  Pictet  distlDguishes  in  the  religion  of  the  Aryans  two  ele- 
ments contrary  in  appearance,  (1)  a  monotheism  pure  and  elevated, 
which  conceives  the  Deity  as  a  heing  distinct  from  the  world ;  (2)  a 
polytheism  resulting  from  the  personification  of  natural  objects,  and 
which,  by  attributing  life  to  these  objects,  creates  an  entire  mytho- 
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logy.  This  apparent  contradiction  M.  Pictet  explains  by  a  develop- 
ment. He  thinks  the  human  mind  must  have  proceeded  from  the 
•simple  to  the  complex,  from  unity  to  diversity,  that  polytheism  has 
arisen  from  the  need  of  seeking  other  beings  intermediate  between  the 
flupreme  Being  and  man,  and  that  it  has  thus  been  able  to  establish 
itself  without  destroying  altogether  the  first  or  monotheistic  idea. 
We  are  thus  brought  back  to  the  problem  with  which  M.  Eenan  has 
dealt  in  his  studies  on  the  Semitic  races,  although  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  M.  Eenan  opposed  the  Semite,  as  the  genius  of  mono- 
theism, to  the  Arya,  as  the  genius  of  polytheism.  Perhaps,  in 
both  cases,  the  difficulty  arises  from  regarding  as  absolute  an  oppo- 
sition which  is  merely  relative.  There  never  has  been,  and  doubt- 
less there  never  will  be,  either  a  pure  polytheism  or  a  pure  mono- 
thebm.  Thus  reHgions  can  only  be  defined  or  characterised  by 
the  predominance  of  the  one  of  the  two  elements  over  the  other ; 
and  their  history  consists  less  in  successive  phases,  in  their  passing 
from  one  form  to  the  other,  than  in  the  coexistence  and  the  struggle 
of  two  principles  answering  to  two  requirements  of  the  human  soul 
which  are  equally  imperious." — (Melanges  d'Histoire  Eeligieuse, 
pp.35f.) 

On  the  same  subject  another  distinguished  theologian  of 
the  critical  school,  M.  Albert  R^ville,  writes  as  follows  in  the 
Eevue  des  Deux  Mondes"  (Feb.  1864,  p.  721  f.)  :— 

If  we  had  before  us  positive  fjEu;ts  attesting  that  the  march  of 
the  human  mind  has  been  such  (as  M.  Pictet  describes),  we  should 
only  have  to  surrender,  and  admit,  contrary  to  all  probability  d  ^»ore, 
that  man  while  still  sunk  in  the  most  profound  ignorance  was  better 
able  to  grasp  religious  truths  than  he  was  at  the  epoch  when  he  be- 
gan to  reflect  and  to  know.  But  have  these  facts  any  existence  ? 
So  long  as  none  can  be  alleged  which  have  a  demonstrative  force, 
ought  we  not  to  hold  to  the  hypothesis,  confirmed  by  so  many 
analogies,  of  a  gradual  elevation  of  religion  (as  of  all  the  other 
spheres  in  which  the  human  mind  moves),  from  the  simplest  ele- 
ments to  the  most  sublime  conceptions  ?"  Again :  '^  It  is  evident, 
and  folly  admitted  by  M.  Pictet,  that  our  ancestors  were  polytheists 
before  their  separation ;  but  at  that  period  this  polythebm  was  not 
of  yesterday.  It  had  already  had  a  history ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
course  that  in  the  historical  development  of  a  polytheistic  religion, 
there  must  have  been,  as  it  were,  guesses,  germs,  presentiments  of 
monotheism.  From  the  moment  when  a  plurality  of  divine  beings 
is  recognised,  a  community  of  divine  nature  between  them  all  is  also 
.admitted.    In  this  way  arise  such  epithets  as  '  luminous,'  '  ador- 
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able,' '  living/  '  mighty/  which  in  coarse  of  time  become  Bubstan- 
tives  like  our  word  '  Dieu'  itself.  The  sky,  personified,  and  become 
an  object  of  adoration,  speedily  usurps  the  characteristics  of  a  supreme 
Deity,  elevated  above  all  others,  and  master  of  an  irresistible  wea- 
pon, the  thunderbolt.  Thus  in  most  mythologies  the  sky  is  what  it 
is  in  that  of  the  Greeks,  the  Jupiter,  the  sovereign  Either  of  gods 
and  men.  In  short,  it  is  clear  that  the  human  mind,  in  proportion 
as  it  observes  and  reflects,  rises  more  and  more  towards  monotheism, 
in  obedience  to  that  imperious  law,  hidden  in  the  depths  of  its 
being,  which  leads  it  to  the  logical  pursuit  of  unity.  But  this 
movement  is  very  slow,  greatly  retarded  by  the  force  of  tradition 
and  habit,  and  we  ought  not  to  place  at  the  beginning  that  which 
can  only  be  found  at  the  very  end  of  the  process." 

I  shall  conclude  with  an  extract  from  Professor  R.  Both's 
Essay  on  the  "Highest  gods  of  the  Aryan  races,''  (Journal  of 
the  German  Oriental  Society,  vi.  76 f.),  in  which. that  able 
writer,  while  holding  that  the  religion  of  those  tribes  in  its 
earlier  stages  contained  a  more  spiritual  element  which  was 
eventually  preserved  in  a  modified  form  by  the  Zoroastrian 
creed,  recognizes,  as  also  embraced  in  that  elder  religion,  a 
s}^stem  of  nature- worship  which  afterwards  became  the  most 
prominent  element  in  the  Indian  mythologJ^  We  must, 
therefore,  regard  Roth  also  as  opposed  to  M.  Pictet's  theory 
of  a  primitive  monotheism.  A  part  of  this  passage  has  been 
already  given  in  my  former  paper,  pp.' 101  f. ;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary that  that  portion  should  be  repeated  here  with  a  view  to 
the  proper  comprehension  of  the  remainder. 

"  But  that  which  still  further  enhances  the  interest  of  this  inquiry, 
and  is  of  especial  importance  in  reference  to  the  primitive  period,  is 
the  peculiar  character  attaching  to  the  conception  of  the  Adityas. 
The  names  of  these  deities  (with  a  certain  reservation  in  regard  to 
that  of  Yarnua)  embrace  no  ideas  drawn  from  physical  nature,  but 
express  certain  relations  of  moral  and  social  life.  Mitra,  'the 
friend,'  Aryanan,  Bhaga,  Ansa,  the  gods  who  '  favour,'  '  bless,' 
'sympathize,'  and  Daksha,  'the  intelligent/  are  pare  spirits,  in 
whom  the  noblest  relations  of  human  intercourse  are  mirrored,  and 
so  appear  (ue.  the  relations  appear)  as  emanations  of  the  divine 
life,  and  as  objects  of  immediate  divine  protection.  But  if  the 
earliest  Aryan  antiquity  thus  beheld  in  its  highest  gods  not  the 
most  prominent  manifestations  of  physical  nature,  but  the  conditions 
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of  moral  life  and  society,  and  consequently  esteemed  these  moral 
blessings  more  highly  than  anything  connected  with  the  wants  and 
enjoyments  of  sense,  we  must  ascribe  to  that  age  a  high  spiritual 
capacity,  whatever  may  have  been  its  deficiency  in  the  constituents 
of  external  civilization. 

''These  considerations  throw  some  light  on  the  principles  and 
character  of  the  two  Aryan  religions  which  have  sprung  from  one 
and  the  same  source.  The  religion  of  Ormuzd  holds  fast,  while  it 
shapes  after  its  own  peculiar  fashion,  the  supersensuous  element 
called  into  existence  by  the  higher  order  of  gods  belonging  to  the 
common  ancient  creed,  and  eventually  rejects  almost  entirely  the 
deitm  representing  the  powers  of  nature^  tahiehf  as  well  as  those  of 
the  former  class,  it  had  inherited  from  the  earliest  period.  The 
Yedic  creed,  on  the  other  hand,  is  preparing  to  concede  the  highest 
rank  to  the  latter  class  (the  representatives  of  the  powers  of  natiire), 
to  transfer  to  them  an  ever  increasing  honour  and  dignity,  to  draw 
down  the  divine  life  into  nature,  and  bring  it  ever  closer  to  man. 
The  proof  of  this  is  especially  to  be  found  in  the  myth  regarding 
Indra,  a  god  who,  in  the  earlier  period  of  Aryan  religious  history, 
either  had  no  existence,  or  was  confined  to  an  obscure  province. 
The  Zend  legend  attributes  to  another  deity  the  function  which  forms 
the  essence  of  the  later  myth  regarding  Indra^  This  god  Trita, 
however,  disappears  from  the  Indian  mythology  in  the  course  of  the 
Yedic  age,  and  Indra  succeeds  him.  And  not  only  so,  but  towards 
the  end  of  this  period  Indra  begins  to  push  aside  even  Yaruna 
himself,  the  highest  god  of  the  ancient  creed,  from  the  position 
which  is  shown,  partly  by  historical  testimonies,  and  partly  by  the 
very  conception  of  his  character,  to  belong  to  him,  and  becomes, 
if  not  the  supreme  god,   at  least  the  national  god,   whom  his 

encomiasts  strive  to  elevate  above  the  ancient  Yaruna." 

"Thus  the  course  of  the  movement  is  that  an  ancient  supreme 
deity,  originally  common  to  the  Aryans  {i.e,  the  ancestors  of  the 
Persians  and  Indians),  and  perhaps  also  to  the  entire  Indo-Ger- 
manic  race,  Yaruna- Ormuzd -XJranos,  is  thrown  back  into  the 
darkness,  and  in  his  room  Indra,  a  peculiarly  Indian,  and  a  na- 
tional, god,  is  introduced.  With  Yaraiyia  disappears  at  the  same- 
time  the  old  character  of  the  people,  while  with  Indra  a  new  cha- 
racter, foreign  to  the  primitive  Indo-Germanic  nature,  is  in  an  equal 
measure  brought  in,  Yiewed  in  its  internal  essence,  this  modifica- 
tion in  the  religious  conceptions  of  the  Aryans  consists  in  an  ever 
increasing  tendency  to  attenuate  the  supersensuous,  mysterious  side 
of  their  creed,  till  at  length  the  gods  who  were  originally  the  highest 
and  the  most  spiritual,  have  become  unmeaning  representatives  of 
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natare,  and  Yam^a  is  nothing  more  than  the  ruler  of  the  sBa,  while 
the  Adityas  are  the  mere  regents  of  the  son's  cotuse. 

''  When  the  higher  and  more  spiritual  elements  in  the  Indian  creed 
had  thus  heoome  so  greatly  reduced,  it  was  inevitable  that  a  reaotibon 
should  ensue,"  etc. 

Altihoagh,  towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  passage. 
Professor  Both  speaks  of  an  ''ancient  supreme  deity'*  (ein 
alter  .  .  .  oberster  Oott)  as  ''originally  common  to  the  Aryans,'' 
it  is  evident  from  the  entire  context  that  he  does  not  r^ard 
this  deity  as  their  only  object  of  adoration,  since  he  recognizes 
the  existence  of  a  plurality  of  gods.  In  the  previous  part  of 
his  dissertation,  too,  Roth  speaks  (p.  70)  of  the  close  relation 
in  the  Yedic  era  between  Yaruna  and  another  god,  Mitra, — 
a  relation  which  he  holds  to  have  subsisted  from  an  earlier 
period.  And  at  p.  74,  he  refers  to  the  activity  and  dignity 
of  Yaruna  being  shared  by  the  other  Adityas,  though  no 
separate  provinces  can  be  assigned  to  them,  while  he  is  the 
first  of  the  number,  and  represents  in  himself  the  powers  of 
the  whole  class.  K  this  description  apply  to  the  ancient 
Aryan  religion,  it  cannot  be  properly  said  to  have  been  mono- 
theistic, though  one  deity  may  have  been  more  prominent  than 
the  rest. 

I  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  note  on  the  sub- 
ject of  A.  Y.,  X.  7,  by  Professor  Groldstiicker,  whom  I  consulted 
as  to  the  sense  of  verse  21,  and  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  word 
Skambha,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  hymn : — 

"  The  sense  of  shaniblia  is  in  my  opinion  the  same  as  that  given 
in  your  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  17,  18 — skamhk  and 
stamhh  being  merely  phonetic  varieties  of  the  same  dhatu — and 
skambha,  therefore,  the  same  as  siamhha.  It  is  the  'fulcrum,' 
and  in  the  Atharvaveda  hymns,  x.  7  and  8,  seems  to  mean  the 
fulcrum  of  the  whole  world,  in  all  its  physical,  religious,  and  other 
aspects.  The  object  of  the  hymn  being  to  inquire  what  this 
fulcrum  is,  from  the  answer  given  to  the  various  questions  it  seems 
to  follow  that  it  is  there  imagined  to  be  the  primitive  Deity  or  tho 
primitive  Veda,  the  word  brahman  in  the  neuter  implying  both. 
From  this  primitive  Veda,  not  visibly  but  yet  really  {sat)  existing, 
not  only  all  the  gods,  worlds,  religious  rites,  etc.  (vv.  1,  2,  jff, 
19  ff.)  were  derived,  but  also  the  existing  three  Vedas  (v,  14)  and 
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fhe  Atharyan  were  '  fashioned'  (y.  20).  This  skamhha  is,  there- 
fore, also  jyeBhtham  hrahma  (ty.  24,  32,  33,  34,  36.-8.  1),  and 
it  has  a  corresponding  presdval  jyesfham  hrdhmanam  (v.  17). 
Hence,  while  he  who  knows  the  (existing)  Veda,  has  also  a  know- 
ledge of  Brahm&, — ^he  who  knows  Brahmk  and  also  Praj&pati,  and 
(hence)  possesaes  a  knowledge  of  the  preasval  Brdhmana  portion  (of 
the  presBval  Yeda),  may  mfii^  (ami)  fix)m  snch  knowledge  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Skambha  or  that  of  the  preseval  Yeda  itself  (y.  17). 
This  presyal  Yeda  is  the  '  treasure'  which  is  kept  by  the  gods  only 
(y.  23) ;  hence  the  Atharyayeda  priest  (brahm&)  who  has  a  know- 
ledge of  those  god-guardians  of  the  preseval  Yeda,  has  the  knowledge 
(or,  he  who  has  such  a  knowledge,  is  a  (true)  Athanraveda  priest; 
y.  24).  From  this,  then,  it  would  likewise  follow  that  the  existing 
three  Yedas  are  merely  portions  of  the  pressval  Yeda,  whence  they 
were  derived,  or  to  adhere  to  the  metaphor,  branches  of  that  tree- 
fulemm  (compare  y.  38) ;  and,  moreover,  that  while  skamhha  is  the 
reality,  these  branch-vedas  are  not  the  reality,  though  those  who  do 
not  understand  the  Skambha,  may  take  them  for  such  (y.  21). 
*  Some  people  think  thattiie  existing  btanch  (» e.  the  existing  Yedas 
— oompare  y.  20)  whidi  is  not  the  reality  {aeat)  is  as  it  were  (tpa) 
the  highest  (paramam)  Yeda;  on  the  other  hand,  those  (people) 
inferior  (to  the  former),  who-  belieye  that  it  is  the  reality  {sat\ 
worship  thy  brtm:ch  {i.e.  those  later' Yedas).'  Here  the  word 
iva,  in  my  opinion,  implies  that  the  Jand^  of  the  first  half  verse 
have  still  a  doubts  and  therefore  do  not  identify  both  the  presBval 
and  the  existing, Yedas;  whereas  those  people  introduoed  with  tUo 
(uta^)  are  more  ignorant  in  assuming  for  certain  such  an  identity^ 
and  therefore  proceed  to  a  practical  worship  of  those  Yedas." 

So  far  Professor  Goldstiicker. 

The  words  vetaso  hif^nyaya^  Yrbixik  occur  in  y.  41  of  the 
hymn  under  consideration  (A.  Y.  x.  7)  are  alBO  found  in  R.  Y. 
iy.  58,  5 :  '^  I  behold  the  streams  of  butter  (ghria) ;  in  the 
midst  of  them  is  the  golden  reed  {hiranyayo  tetasah)/'  which 
the  conmientatbr  interprets  as  meaning  ap-sambhavo  *gnir 
vaidyutahj  the  ''  fire  of  the  lightning  produced  in  the  aerial 
wiaters." 

With  R.  V.  i.  164,  46,  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
ceding paper,  compare  K.y.  x.  114,  5:  suparnam  viprdh 
kavayo  vaehcbhir  ekam  santam  bahttdhd  halpayanti.  \ 
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Abt.  XIY. — Brief  Notes  on  the  Age  and  Authenticity  of  the 
Works  ofAryabhata,  Vardhamihira,  Brahfnagupt€^  BhattoU 
pala,  and  Bhdskardchdrya.    By  Dr.  BhIu  DAjt,  Honorary 
Member  II.A.S. 

[Commamcated  by  F.  Hall,  Esq.,  July  i,  1804]. 

I.  Abyabhata. 

Thb  name  of  this  celebrated  astronomer  is  written  either 
Aryabhata  or  Aryabhatta,  but  generally  with  one  t  only.  In 
an  old  manuscript  of  the  Brahma  Sphuta  Siddh&nta  of  Brahma- 
gupta,  copied  in  Samvat  1678^  or  a.d.  1621,  the  name  occurs 
about  thirty- three  times,^  and  is  invariably  written  Aryabhata; 
and  a  double  /  cannot  be  introduced  without  violating  the  Aryft 
metre.  Bhatta  XJtpala,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Y&rftha 
Sanhit&,  cites  a  passage  from  Yar&ha  Mihira  as  follows : — 

Here  the  word  has  only  one  t,  and  would  not  scan  with 
two.  This  scholiast  almost  always  writes,  when  quoting  Arya- 
bhata, Tfqj  ^T^l)?:-  In  a  commentary  by  Somesvara  on  the 
Aryabhatiya  S&tra,  of  which  the  manuscript  in  my  possession 
was  copied  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  the  name  is  spelt 
with  only  one  t : 

In  a  copy  of  the  Mah&  Aryasiddh&nta,  dated  Saka  1676, 
A.D.  1598,  is  the  following  line : — 

Bhatta  XJtpala  and  Somesvara  sometimes  call  him  Ach&rya- 
bhata  or  Achsirya  Aryabhata;  Brahmagupta,  in  his  Siddh&nta, 
chap.  X.  62,  Ary&h,  and  in  chap.  xxi.  40,  Ach&ryabhata.  In 
his  Khanda  Kh&dya  Karana,  copied  Samvat  1783,  he  is  called 

^  Colebrooke  states  that  Brahma^pta  cites  Aryabhata  "in  more  than  a  hundred 
places  by  name."  Misc.  Ess.  toI.  ii.  p.  475.  He  evidently  includes  citations  or 
allusions  by  the  learned  commentator  Chaturreda  Prth&daka  Syftmin,  whote 
commentary  I  regret  I  do  not  possess. 
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AcMiya  Aiyabhata  or  Aryabhata*  In  a  oommentary  on  it 
by  Amar&ja,  be  is  simply  called  Acb&ryabhata.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears to  me  dear  tbat  the  proper  speUing  of  this  name  is  Arjra- 
bhata. 

The  works  attributed  to  Aryabhafa^  and  brought  to  light 
by  European  scholars,  are : — 

An  Aryasiddh&nta  (Mah&  Arya  Siddh&nta),  written,  ac- 
cording to  Bentleyi  in  the  year  4423  of  the  Eali  Yuga,  or 
A.D.  1322.1 

Another  Aryasiddh&ntai  called  Laghu,  a  smaller  work, 
which  Bentley  supposed  was  spurious^'  and  the  date  of  which, 
as  stated  in  the  text,  was  interpreted  to  mean  the  year  of  the 
Kali  Yuga  3623,  or  a.d.  522.  Of  both  these  works  Mr. 
Bentley  possessed  imperfect  copies.  He  assumed  a  compara- 
tively modem  work,  attributed  to  Aryabhata,  and  written  in 
A.D.  1322,  as  the  genuine  Aryasiddh&nta,  and,  reasoning  on 
this  false  premiss,  has  denounced  as  spurious  the  real  and 
older  work,  and  has,  further,  been  led  into  the  double  error  of 
condemning  the  genuine  works  of  Yar&ha  Mihira,  Brahma- 
gupta,  Bhatta  XJtpala,  and  Bh&skar&ch&rya,  containing  quota- 
tions and  references  to  the  older  work,  as  modem  impostures, 
and  of  admitting  as  genuine  a  modem  treatise  (the  J&tak&r- 
nava)  as  the  work  of  Yar^a  Mihira. 

Colebrooke,  not  having  the  works  of  Aryabhata  before  him, 
suggested  that  the  older  work  might  be  a  fabrication,  but, 
firom  citations  and  references  to  Aryabhata  in  the  works  of 
Brahmagupta  and  Bhatta  XJtpala,  came  to  a  singularly  acou« 
rate  conclusion  as  to  the  age  of  Aryabhata,  whose  works  he 
thought  were  different  from  either  treatise  in  the  possession 
of  Bentley.  "  We  shall,  however,'*  writes  Colebrooke,  "  take 
the  fifth  [century]  of  Christ  as  the  latest  period  to  which 
Aryabhatta  can,  on  the  most  moderate  assumption,  be  re- 
ferred.'* '  In  one  place,  indeed,  Colebrooke  correctly  guesses 
that  the  Laghu  Arya  Siddh&nta  is  either  the  Aryftshfasata  or 
the  Dasagitikft.^ 

1  A  Historical  View  of  the  Hindu  Astronomy.    London,  1826,  p.  128 

*  Ibidem,  pp.  168,  169. 

*  ColebroojLe'B  Misc.  Ess.  toL  iL  p.  477.  *  Ibid.  p.  467. 
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The  foUowing  paasage  ia  the  Malift  AzyasiddhAaia  ezplainfl 
itoelf:—  ^  

"That  (knowledge)  from  the  Slddhftnta,  propounded  by 
Aryabhata,  which  was  destroyed^  in  recensions^  by  long  time^ 
I  hayO;  in  my  own  language,  thus  specified.^ 

In  another  copy,  the  verse  commences  difl^ntly,  having 
Vrddha  for  iti;  i.e.  the  first  Aryabhata  is  called  Yrddha^  or 
old,  whilst  himself  is  the  modem  Aryabhafa. 

Strange  to  say,  the  date  corresponding  to  a*d.  1322^  men- 
tioned by  Bentley,  is  not  to  be  found  in  my  oc^es.  But  I 
belieye  he  was  here,  for  once,  correct. 

In  the  first  Tolume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Ha^rag 
Literary  Society,  a  paper  was  published  by  Mr.  Whish»  evi- 
dently founded  on  the  woi^  of  Aryabhata  senior.  Bu^ 
although  Hr.  Whish's  paper  is  not  available  to  me,  I  am 
positive  he  did  not  recogni^  his  .Aryabhattya  BtUxfL  as  the 
work  of  Aryabhata  seniOT. 

Professor  Lassen  has  some  admirable  remarks  on  Aryabhata.^ 
He  observes :  "  Of  Aryabhatta's  writings  we  have  the  follow- 
ing. He  has  written  a  short  outline  of  his  system,  in  ten 
strophes,  which  composition  he  therefore  called  Da^agltaka ;  it 
is  still  extant.'  A  more  extensive  work  is  the  AryAshtasata^ 
which,  as  the  title  informs  us,  contains  eight  hundred  dis- 
tichs,  but  has  not  yet  been  rediscovered.  The  mean  between 
these  works  is  held  by  the  Aryabhattit/a,  which  consists  of  four 
chapters,  in  which  the  author  treats  of  mathematics  in  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  strophes.^  In  it  he  teaches  the 
method  of  designating  numbers  by  means  of  letters,  which  I 
shall  mention  again  by  and  by.    Besides,  he  has  left  a  com- 

1  Indiflche  Alterthvndbmde^  w^A.  iL,  p;^  113S. 

'  See  Colebrooke'8  Misc.  Ess.  li.  p.  4S7.  To  the  friendly  offices  of  Mr.  Gnndert^ 
a  Germaii  missionarr  in  India,  I  am  indebted  for  a  copy  of  this  work,  from  a  MS. 
in  the  possession  or  the  RSjd  of  Eerkal,  in  Malabar.  It^is  here  called  Dofi^l- 
iaka  Sutra.    I  have  also  receiyed  from  him  a  copy  of  the  Atyabhalliya, 

'CM.  Whish  names  this  work  in  the  first  dissertation  mentioned  in  note  1, 
p  1134,  as  well  as  in  the  second:  On  the  Qtiadniiure  of  the  CireU^  etc.,  in 
Trans,  of  the  Boy.  As.  Soo.  iii.  p.  609.  Also  Mae&di  and  AlbirM  record  it ;  see 
Bcinaud's  Mimoire^  ate.,  pp.  321  and  822. 
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mentary  on  tlie  Silrya  Siddhlbta,  which  has  been  elucidated 
by  a  much  later  astronomer^  and  is,  probably,  the  work  called 
TarUra  by  Albtriini.^  This  may  be  the  same  which  was  com- 
municated to  the  Arabs,  with  two  other  Siddhftntas,  during  the 
reign  of  the  KhaM£  Ahmms^irf  (which  lasted  from  a.d.  754  till 
775),  by  an  Indian  astronomer  who  had  come  to  his  court,  but 
of  which  only  the  book  properly  so  oalled,  f .« .  that  of  Brahma- 
gupta,  had  been  translated  into  Arabic,  by  order  of  that  Ehalif, 
by  Muhammed  bin  IbrdktmAlfBudri,  and  had  received  the  title 
of  the  great  Sindrhkid.  (See  Oolebrooke's  Misc.  Ess.  ii.  p. 
504  seqq.)  From  this  juxtaposition  it  appears  that  su£Scient 
materials  are  at  hand  for  inyeetigating  the  doctrines  of  this 
foimder  of  mathematical  and  astronomical  science  in  India. 
Thereforo  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  a  mathematician  and 
astronomer,  provided  with  a  compet^it  knowledge  of  Sanskrit, 
were  to  undertake  to  fill  up  this  great  gap  in  the  knowledge 
which  we  have  hitherto  possessed  of  the  histoiy  of  both  these 
sciences*'' 

To  my  learned  friend  Dr.  Fiteedward  Hall  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  first  and  accurate  statement  that,  ''as  reference 
is  made^  in  the  Arya  Siddh&nta,  to  Yf  ddha  Aryabhatta,  there 
should  seem  to  have  been  two  writers  called  Aryabhatta.'' 
Ihiscorrect  reference  Dr.  HaU  was  enabled  to  make  from  having 
possessed  himself  of ''  two  copies  of  the  Arya  Siddh&nta,  both 
imperfect,  and  very  incorrect."  ''  This  treatise  is  in  eighteen 
chapters ;  and  I  more  than  suspect  it  to  be  the  same  composi- 
tion which  Mr.  Bentley  also  had  seen  in  a  mutilated  form,"  * 
\Le.  the  Mah&  Arya  Siddh&nta] . 

i  See  Wilion'8  Mackeozie  Ck>ll.  i.  p.  119,  No.  t.    The  title  is  Sfbya  SiddhAikta- 

|»rak&fa,  and  it  contains  the  Siitras  of  the  Siirya  Siddh&nta,  with  Aryabhat^'s  com- 
mentary, and  explanationB  of  it  br  a  later  author  of  the  nzteenth  oentory.  llie 
work  contains  three  chapters  with 
A^b 
ouuUi< 

chapter  designate  the  'Globe,  but  is  intended  to  denote  Astronomy.  AlbtrM 
mentionB  a  Tanirtt  of  Aryaih^mi  see  Beinand's  M^mow^  p.  385.  In  the  com- 
mentary of  ForamdUfvata  on  Jiiry0Ma^^'»  explanation  of  the  ^iirya  i^MMA^iil* 
(called  Sdrya-SiddhUnta-yy&khyftna,  and  samamed  by  the  special  title  Sha^tfyodl'- 
pikdy  the  title  of  which  Mr.  Gundert  has  commnnioatod  to  me,  and  which  work  is 
Ukely  to  be^ihe  same  with  the  one  adduced  in  the  Maekensie  CMIecti^  toI.  iL  p. 
121,  named  ^ryo^Atf^^tf-fydifcAyAfia),  the  Work  of  Aryabha^  is  called  Tantra- 
Bhattiya.     ^ 

s  On  the  Arya-Siddhdata.  B^  Fitsedward  HaU|  Esq.,  M.  A  Journal  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society,  toL  tl  p.  669. 
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In  an  ''  Additional  Note  on  Aiyabhatta  and  liiB  Writings," 
by  the  Committee  of  Pablication,  appended  to  Dr.  Hall's 
paper,  the  learned  writer  under  the  initials  W.  D.  W.  brings 
to  light  the  contents  of  Bhiita  Vishnu's  **  Ckmunentary  on  the 
Dasag^tikll  of  Aiyabhatta,^'  firom  a  manuscript  of  the  Berlin 
library,  a  copy  of  which  was  supplied  to  him  by  Prof.  Weber. 

From  the  nature  of  the  c<xitents  given  in  Appendix  A,  it  is 
dear  to  me  that  the  treatise  which  is  described  as ' '  a  brief  one, 
containing  only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  stanzas,''  consists 
not  only  of  the  Dasagtti  Siitra,  with  a  commentary  by  Bh&ta 
Yishnu,  but  also  of  the  Aryftshtasata  of  Aryabhata,  which  was 
hitherto  believed  to  be  unrecovered.  The  learned  writer  cor- 
rectly remarks  that  the  treatise  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as 
Bendey's  Laghu  Arya  Siddh&nta,  and  also  that  '*  the  other 
Arya  Siddh&nta,  judging  it  firom  the  account  given  of  it  by 
Bentley ,  appears  to  be,  in  comparison  with  this,  a  quite  ordi- 
nary astronomical  treatise,  representing  the  general  Bindu  eyB- 
tem  with  unimportant  modifications."  Yet  he  fiEdls  very  neariy 
into  the  same  error  as  Golebrooke,  when  he  proceeds  to  remark: 
**  Yet  it  seems  dear  that  Brahmagupta  and  others  have  treated 
them  as  works  of  the  same  author,  and  have  founded  upon 
their  discordances  a  charge  of  inconsistency  against  Arya- 
bhatfa."  ^  The  fiict  is,  as  we  shall  see,  that  Brahmagupta, 
Bhatta  XJtpala,  and  Bh&skara  Ach&rya  know  and  dte  only 
the  elder  Aryabhata. 

The  next  and  last  paper  is  on  some  firagments  of  Arya- 
bhatta,  by  Dr.  H.  Eem  in  the  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  vol.  xx.  pp. 
371  seqq.  After  briefly  noticing  the  works  known  to  former 
writers  as  the  works  of  Aryabhata,  and  after  alluding  to  the 
conclusion  Dr.  Hall  arrived  at,  that  there  were  two  authors  of 
the  same  name,  he  adds :  "  If  the  same  course  were  adopted  in 
regard  to  all  the  works  ascribed  to  Aryabhatta,  or  to  an  Arya- 
bhatta,  if  the  contents  were  compared  with  the  numerous 
firagments  scattered  in  different  works,  chiefly  commentaries, 
one  might  indulge  the  hope  that  the  question  of  the  author- 
ship of  Aryabhatta  would  be  settled  in  a  satisfactory  manner." 

1  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  toL  li.  pp.  661  and  564. 
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Dr.  Eem  proceeds  ''to  contribute  a  small  share  towards 
solving  the  question/'  by  giving  extracts  from  the  commen- 
tary of  Bhatta  XJtp&la  on  the  Y&r&hi  Sanhit&  of  Yar&ha 
Mihira.  In  an  additional  note,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  paper, 
the  learned  author  states  that  he  was  enabled,  "by  the  kindness 
of  Prof.  Weber,  to  ascertain  that  all  the  quotations  of  XJtpala, 
with  the  exception  of  one  half-stanza,  occxir  in  a  manuscript 
of  the  Berlin  Library/'  Some  of  the  passages  puzzle  him, 
especially  the  date  a.d.  475,  about  which  he  observes :  ''Un- 
fortunately, it  is  not  clear  whether  the  date  of  jLyabhat^a  is 
meant,  or  that  of  Bhiitavishnu."  ^ 

Adopting  Dr.  Eem's  suggestion,  I  proceed  to  state  briefly 
the  result  of  an  examination  of  the  various  works  attributed 
to  Aryabhata.  In  a  diligent  and  expensive  search  for  old  and 
rare  Sanskrit^  Prakrit,  Arabic,  and  Persian  manuscripts,  noise- 
lessly conducted  for  many  years  past,  I  have  succeeded  in 
procuring  the  following  works  whose  authorship  is  attributed 
to  Aryabhata. 

A.  Three  copies  of  what  has  been  called  the  Yrddha  or 
Laghu  Arya  Siddh&nta,  but,  correctly  speaking,  Aryabhaftya 
Siitra,  consisting  of  the  Da^agiti  Siitra,  or  Dasagitikft,  and 
the  Aryftshtasata,  or  one  hundred  and  eight  couplets.  These 
copies  contain  the  following  number  of  Ary&s : — 

Da^agiti  Siitra.  ArydBhtafata. 

Copy  a  13  108 

„     h  13  108 

„     c  13  108 

There  are  two  introductory  stanzas  at  the  commencement 
of  copy  a,  evidently  an  afber-addition,  and  not  in  the  Ary& 
metre.  This  is  a  copy  of  a  manuscript  written  in  Saka  1760, 
or  AD.  1838. 

Copy  i.  The  date  of  the  original  manuscript  is  omitted. 

Copy  (;  is  an  old  manuscript,  without  date ;  but,  from  the 

character  of  the  letters,  and  from  the  worn-out  paper,  it 

appears  to  be  more  than  three  himdred  years  old.     It  has,  in 

addition,  a  BhAshya,  or  commentary,  by  »Somesvara,  containing 

»  P.  387. 
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aboat  64,000  letters.  XJnfortimatelyy  portiaiis  are  iQ^ble  or 
destroyed.  The  Bcholiast  gives  no  infonnation  dboat  huoselfy 
but  adds  that  his  oonmieiitaiy  is  founded  upon  one  by  BliAa^ 
kaxA.  At  the  conclusion  are  the  words  iti  iomefwmhviraekiie 
AchAryabhaiiyam  bMahyam  $a$ndptam  iii. 

B.  Of  the  Mah&  Arya  Siddhftnta  I  have  a  copy  from  Guje- 
rat,  containing  eighteen  chaptersi  copied  in  Saka  1676,  or 
A  D.  1754. 

Two  others  are  fresh  copies  of  one  -or  two  originailsy  one  of 
which  has  the  date  Saka  1762,  or  a.d.  1840. 

The  Aryfts  are  from  600  to  612.    There  is  no  oommentary. 

I  hope  soon  to  be  in  possession  of  fresh  copies  pf  both 
these  Siddh&ntas,  with  commentaries. 

0.  The  Brahma  Sphufa  Siddh&nta,  or  Brahma  Siddfaftnta, 
of  Brahmagupta,  from  Ghijerat ;  transcribed  in  Saka  1544,  or 
A.D.  1622.  Of  this  I  have  sent  a  copy  to  my  learned  friend. 
Professor  Whitney. 

D.  The  Khanda  Khftdya  Earana,  of  Brahmagnpta»  wifh  a 
Bhftshya,  by  Ama  Sarman,  son  of  Pandita  MahAdeva,  of 
Anandapura ;  copied  in  Samvat  1783,  or  a.d.  1726.  (Anon- 
dapuraisthemodemWadanagara,  inEatyawar).  This  manu- 
script was  sent  to  me  by  a  learned  Pandit,  of  Benares^  whoae 
acquaintance  I  was  glad  to  make  at  Delhi  last  year. 

E.  TheY&r&haSanhit&,with  the  commentary  of  Bhattotpala. 
Another  copy  pf  the  text  only. 

F.  The  Brhaj  Jd^taka  of  Yar&ha  Mihira ;  two  copies,  one 
lithographed  in  Bombay. 

G.  The  Laghu  Jataka  of  Yar&ha  Mihira. 

(  The  Vfisishtha  Siddhftnta.    Samvat  1810,  or  ajd.  1733. 
The  Vyftsa  Siddhftnta. 
The  Brahma  Siddh&nta. 

TheRomakaSiddhanta.  Copied  Samvat  1727,orAj).1670. 
H.^  The  Siirya  Siddh&nta,  with  the  YftsanftUilshya. 
The  S&rvabhauma  Siddh&nta. 
The  Tattva  Viveka  Siddhftnta  (imperfect). 
Acommentary  on  the  Siddh&nta  Siromani  byYAchaspati. 
The  Sundara  Siddh&nta. 


iBTj&BflATA,  VAK&HAWmBA,  BEAHMAOKFTA,  ETC.  .399 

I  am  glad  to  anxunmee  ihat,  in  the  Aryabhattyay  or  Arya- 
bhatiya  S&tra,  ^e  ha^e  got  all  tihe  works  of  the  elder  Ary»- 
bMa,  at  least  aU  liiofiewbieh^were  Imown  to  Brahmagupte, 
Bhatta  XJtpalay  and  Blifidcaza  AcMrya. 

My  copies  of  the  Aryabhatija^  orXaghu  Arya  Siddhftntai 
are  evidently  identical  with  the  one  which  Wlush  possessed^ 
and  with  the  SerUn  manuscript ;  the  ktter  containing  about 
twenty-«eyen  verses  or  Aryfts  morei  in  ihd  ^bape  of  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Dasagttildly  by  BbAtayishnu,  which  I  have 
not. 

Lassen's  Aiyabhatiya  is,  omdonbtedly,  the  «ame  work. 
Brahmagupta  having  cited  and  controverted  a  work  of  Arya- 
bhata,  as  Ary&shfasata^  Colebrooke  understood  and  published 
that  *'  Aryabhatta  was  the  author  of  the  Aryfishtasata  (eight 
liundred  couplets)/'^  That  Ary&shtasata  means  eight  him- 
dred  couplets  is  also  assumed  in  the  passage  I  have  quoted 
firom  liassen.  None  of  the  learned  scholars  who  have  written 
so  ably  on  Aryabhafa  have  impugned  the  correctness  of  the 
translation.  Professor  Whitney  goes  so  far  as  to  state  that 
Dr.  Hall  '*has  farther  made  it  at  least  a  probable  supposition 
that  the  treatise  in  question  (i.e.,  the  Mah&  Arya  Siddh&nta) 
is,  in  conformity  with  CJolebrookels  earlier  conjecture,  to  be 
identified  with  liiat  so  often  credited  to  Aryabhatt^  by  the 
name  of  Arjrfishtasata*"* 

But  Ary&shtasata,  I  venture  to  affiorav  means  a  treatifle  of 
one  hundred  and  eight  couplets.  Ashtftdhikam  .$atam  Ash- 
fasatam.^  The  Aryft  firom  Brahmagupta,  referring  to  this 
Aryftshtasata,  iis  as  follows ;  it  is  in  the  Tantra  DAshaQ&dhy- 
ftya,  CSiapter  xi.  Ary4  8  >^ 

^  In  the  Aryfishfasata,.  the  Pfttas  (nodes)  revolve ;  in  the 
Da8agttik&,  they  aire  described  as  stationary.^ 

These  two  atatements^  which  led  Brahmagupta  to  oensuie 

'  Oolebrooke'8  Misc.  Ess.,  "vol.  a.  p.  467. 

*  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society}  toI.  tLd.  660. 

*  8m  the  i^ddh&nta  Kaiuirodi  of  Blutttojt  Dlxita.  GUcntta,  ISM,  f«L  i.  p.  869. 
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Aiyabhata  for  inconsistency  of  doctrine,  are  to  be  found  in  mj 
copies  of  the  Arjabhatiya  S&tra.     They  are  as  follows : — 

In  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  (Sandhyftdhy&ya),  Ary&  10, 
of  his  Brahma  Siddh&nta,  Brahmagupta  teUs  us  that-* 

^i4is^f9q  ^iRni*H:  wit  mini 

''  Bhata  Brahm&ch&rya,  the  son  of  Jishnu,  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  composed  the  Brahma  Sphufa  Siddh&nta,  in 
1008  Ary&s."  The  word  Ary&shtasahasrena  means  1008, 
and  not  8000;  and  my  copy  of  Brahmagupta's  Siddh&nta  con- 
sists of  the  former  number  of  couplets. 

Analogous  examples  may  be  produced  firom  the  Smrtis, 
where  numbers  are  g^yen.  But,  to  set  aside  all  doubt  of  the 
correctness  of  my  translation  of  the  word  Ary&shtasata,  I 
produce  nearly  all  the  passages  in  the  Aryabhatiya  S(ktra 
which  have  been  controverted  by  Brahmagupta : — 

5i«i!HRw*M  vm^  ^n^Q.  ^T'nfW'J- ^w^  ^ 'n  ftii 'I 


^1wg^^i*W^i^i5i^i 


ArTABHATA,  YAEiHAMIHIBA,  BEAHMAGUPTA,  ETC.    401 


w.  ^.  ss  win  Q.  ^i^Hdl  ^- 
w-  ^-  ^^  ^i4i  ^s  ^it^nrCt  f^- 


*^  •  "v     jfc.     ^ 


^•wfftwnn^.  win  ^§  ii?ft 


i 
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ftwg^i 


W-  IT.  ^^  "W-  ^^  TTT^^finWW 


%  '^.  ^^  "W-  ^^  ww^r^^pw- 


^:  ^jfrtn;:  iff:  n 


Abyabhata,  yjieIhamihiiba,  BRAHMAOETTA.  STC.   403 


Tit  W^  *HI^Rl  ^  ^WW-     VQ|4|4^%|  r^f^  VTWR^ 

These  extracts  are  given  as  in  the  origihal^  without  any 
attempt  at  correction.  Colebrooke  quotes  and  translates  the 
following  passage  as  from  Aryabhata,  cited  by  Frthddalca : — ^ 

^rreiT-^ftFCt  ^<»5#U5«  MiRi^flfii^'  vs<;4^i  vhiA  w^- 

*^  The  sphere  of  the  stars  is  stalionary ;   and  the  earth, 
making  a  revolution,  produces  the  daily  rising  and  setting  of 
stars  and  planets/^ 

With  regard  to  this  passage.  Dr.  Hall  remarks  that  he  has 
not  sought  it  out  in  his  manuscript  of  the  MiEth&  Arya  SSd- 
dh&nta.  Nor  would  he  find  it  there.  The  fact  is,  the  Laghu 
Arya  Siddh&nta  is  metrical ;  and  the  passage  quoted  is  not  so. 
This  is  observed  by  Dr.  Hall ;  but  he  went  in  the  wrong  track- 
in  stating  that  "  this  extract  might  go  to  prove,  that  Arya, 
besides  his  works  in  verse,  wrote  others  in  prose.'*^ 

I  do  not  find  the  passage,  literally,  in  either  of  the  Siddh&ntas ; 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  only  a  paraphrafle  of  the  follow- 

^  Golebrooke'8  Misc.  Ess.  roL  ii.jp.  392. 

*  Jovnud  Ajooricta  Oriental  SMtetj,  roL  vivp.  (M. 
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ing  line  from  Aryabhata,  in  Prthddaka's  own  words ;  Arja- 
bhatiya,  Golap&da,  Ary&  ix. : 

''  As  a  person  in  a  yessel,  while  moving  forwards,  sees  an 
immoveable  object  moving  backwards,  in  the  same  manner  do 
the  stars,  however  inmioveable,  seem  to  move  (daily) .  At  Lankft 
(f.e.  at  a  situation  of  no  geographical  latitude)  thej  go  straight 
to  the  west  {i.e.  in  a  line  that  cuts  the  horiaon  at  right  angles^ 
or,  what  is  the  same,  parallel  to  the  prime  vertical  at  Lank&)/'  ^ 

I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  the  following  passage,  which  has  been 
a  theme  of  fruitful  discussion,  the  first  line  only  is  from  Arya- 
bhata  (it  is  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  Ary&  of  the  Kftlap&da 
chapter,  in  my  MS.) ;  the  second  line  is,  in  all  likelihood,  an 
addition  by  Bhatta  TJtpala : ' 

^IWHUT  TTflr^pin  ^irw]5prwT  30<*^v«  i 

"  The  revolutions  of  Jupiter,  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
the  signs  (twelve),  are  the  years  of  Jupiter,  called  Asvayuja, 
etc. ;  his  revolutions  are  equal  to  the  number  of  the  Jinas,  a 
couple,  the  Vedas,  the  seasons,  the  fires  (f.e.  364,224)/' 

Aryabhata  having  an  alphabetical  notation  of  his  own,  it 
was  surprising  to  find  him  make  use  of  our  arithmetical  nota- 
tion, which  the  second  line  quoted  above  implies.  But  now 
the  enigma  is  solved :  the  second  line  is  not  of  Aryabhata. 

The  Dasagiti  Sutra,  as  the  name  purports,  is  composed  of  ten 
Aryas;  the  three  additional  ones,  in  my  copies,  relating  to— 
1.  invocation,  2.  the  alphabetical  notation,  and  3.  the  fruit 
or  advantage  of  knowing  the  Dasagiti  S&tra.  The  Ary&shta- 
sata  consists  of  three  chapters,  viz.,  1.  Ganita ;  2.  K&lakriyft ; 
and  3.  Gola.  As  the  Aryabhafiya  consists  of  the  Dasagiti 
Sutra  and  Aryllsh^asata,  the  treatise  consists  of  four  chapters, 

*  Journ.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  vol.  xi.  1863,  p.  376, 

'  Ibid.  p.  378.    The  couplet  in  the  Aryabha^iya  is  as  follows : — 


iRTABHATA,  YABAhAHIHIEA,  BBAHMAGUFTA,  ETC.    405 

called  p&dasy  of  which  the  Dasagtti  Sdtra  is  the  first,  and  the 
remaining  three  as  above.  This  arrangement  was  not  clearly 
perceived  by  the  learned  writer  of  the  additional  note  to  Dr. 
Hall's  paper.^ 

Any  one  studying  the  Commentary  of  Mmitsvara,  alias 
Yisvardpa,  styled  Martchi,  on  the  Siddh&nta  Siromani  of 
BhAskar&ch&rya,  and  also  lus  S&rvabhauma  Siddh&nta,  cannot 
fail  to  remark  that  he  clearly  notices  two  Aryabhatas.  He 
caUsy  however,  the  author  of  the  so-called  Mah&  Arya  Sid- 
dh&nta,  Laghu  Aryabhata, or  Aryabhata  junior;  and,  in  quoting 
from  the  senior,  caUs  him  simply  Aryabhata.  Sometimes 
Ary^bhata  junior  aj^iears  only  as  plain  Aryabhata;  in  all 
likeHhood,  from  the  fault  of  copyists. 

Ghinesa,  in  his  commentary  on  BhAskarftch&rya's  Lil&vatt, 
had  only  to  deal  with  Aryabhata  junior ;  and,  accordingly,  he 
speaks  of  only  one  Aryabhata. 

The  Sundara  Siddh&nta  of  Jn&nar&ja  also  distinguishes  a 
Laghu  from  a  Yrddha  Aryabhata.  Besides  the  passages 
referred  to  by  Brahmagupta,  all  those  cited  by  Bhatta  Utpala 
and  Bh&skara  Ach&rya  are  found  in  my  copy  of  the  Arya- 
bhatiya.  There  cannot  now,  therefore,  possibly  be  any  doubt 
of  our  having  a  correct  copy  of  the  works  of  Aryabhata 
senior ;  and  I  shall  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  publish- 
ing the  original  text,  with  the  commentary  of  Somesvara,  for 
the  gratification  of  learned  orientaUsts. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  Aryabhata's  age. 
Aryabhata  was  bom  in  a.d.  476.  This  date  is  given,  by  him- 
self, in  the  Aryftshtasata,  as  follows : — 

Dr.  Kern  quotes  a  corrupt  version  of  it  from  the  Berlin 
manuscript.  The  correct  translation  is :  ''When  three  of  the 
four  Age-quarters  and  60  x  60  [=  3600]  years  are  past,  then 
are  past  upwards  of  twenty-three  years  from  my  birth."  This 
givesi  for  the  birth  of  Aryabhata,  the  year  a.d.  476 ;  as  the 

^  JoQmal  of  the  Amgrican  Oriental  Societj,  toL  tL  p.  661. 
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{ootOl  Age-quarter,  or  Kali  Yuga,  commenoed  3101  yean  be- 
fore Christ. 

Strange  to  Bay,  the  oommentatorSomesvaramiderBtaiida  tlie 
verse  to  mean  that  3623  years  had  elapsed  of  the  XaliTuga:  at 
the  birth  of  Aryabhata.  The  oommentator  whom  Mr.  Whiah 
consulted  fell,  perhi^,  into  the  same  error;  as  Mr.  Whisb  doev 
not  appear  to  have  given  the  exact  date,  but  refers  Aryabhata. 
simply  to  the  beginmng  of  the  sixth  century  of  Idle  Ghristiaa 
era.  Aryabhata  calls  himself  a  native  of  Kusamapuray  or 
Efttaliputra.  Beyond  a  dbubtfal  allasion  to  the  Biahma' 
Siddhftnta,  he  never  mentions  any  previous  author,  and  rathef 
prides  himself  on  his  originality.  His  work  ii  written  With 
great  attention  to  conciseness.  His  system  of  notation  is  quite 
originaL  The  aooouat  given^  of  it  by  Lassen  is  not  altogether 
correct  In  the  invention  of  a  new  system  of  notation,  the 
Indian  Aryabhata  may  be  compared  to  the  Grecian  Archi- 
medes. Hie  ratio  of  the  diameter  to  the  circumference  w«s 
given,  by  Archimedes,  in  }Mhoc!kI)e*d%men8ione  drculi,  as  seven 
to  twenty-two ;  while  that  of  Aryabhata  is  as  one  to  3.1416L 
Aryabhata  has  the  following  notice  of  the  Buddhist  system  of 
measuring  time : — 

This  arrangement  is  different  from  that  of  Hem&ch&rya 
and  other  Jaina  authorities.     (See  Appendix  A). 

n.  YarJIha  MmiRA,^ 

as  we  have  already  seen,  cites  Aryabhata'  hy  name  in 
the  passage  given  by  Bhatta  TJtpala  from  Var&ha's  Pancha 
Siddh^tikft  £arana,  quoted  in  his  commentary  on  the 
y&r&hl  Sanhitl'    The  Pancha  SiddhfintildL  Earana  I  have 

>  Yaraha  Mihira  calLi  lumself  the  son  of  Adityaddia^  under  whom  he  sta^tiad 
and  obtained  the  highest  gift  from  the  Sxm  in  Kapitthidbi  (a  gr&ma,  according  to 
Bhattotpala),  and  an  Ayentika,  or  ntttive  of  UjjaTint.  Bhattotoala  caUa  Ydm  a 
Mdgadha  brfthma^  or  dnjayara  (best  of  Brdhmanas),  and  Ayantik&chAm. 
Yaraha's  son  was  Frthuya^as,  who  composed  the  Sha^panchifikft,  on  which  also 
Bha^^tpala  has  a  commentary. 

»  The  passage  iagirea-bylir.  Kezn,  Jour.  Boy.  Ak  Soo.  toI.  xi.  pt  883. 
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as  yet  failed  in  recoyering.  Colebrooke^  assigned  to  liim  the 
close  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  from  a  calcula- 
tion of  the  position  of  the  colures  affirmed  as  actual  in  his 
time  by  Yar&ha  Mihira.  Since  then  no  further  solid  data 
have  been  discovered  to  fix  the  era  of  this  celebrated  astro- 
nomer. I  have  failed  to  find  out  the  date  of  his  birth,  but 
am  glad  to  have  discovered  that  of  his  death  in  a  commentary 
on  the  Ehanda  Kh&dya  of  Brahmagupta,  by  Amar&ja : — 

"Var&ha  Mihira  Ach&rya  went  to  heaven  in  the  509th 
[year]  of  the  Saka  K&la,  i.e.  a.d.  587.'* 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  state- 
ment. 

The  following  passage,  quoted  by  Bhatta  Utpala,  in  his 
commentary  on  the  V&rSthi  SanhitA,  from  a  Tantra  by  Var&ha 
Mihira,  shows  that  he  flourished  after  Saka  K&la  427,  ie. 
after  a.d.  505 : 

The  astronomers  of  Ujjayini  place  Var&ha  Mihira  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  they 
have  mistaken  the  Saka  E^a  for  that  of  the  Yikrama  Samvat, 
or  fallen  into  the  same  error  as  Albtriini. 

Albirunt  states  that  526  years  had  passed  up  to  his  own 
date,  A.D.  1031,  from  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Pancha 
Siddh&ntika  of  Yar&ha  Mihira;^  which  event  must,  therefore, 
be  placed  in  a.d.  505.  But  in  this  he  is  evidently  in  error. 
Yaraha  Mihira  adopted  the  epoch  of  the  Romaka  Siddh&nta, 
for  finding  the  number  of  civil  or  natural  days  (Ahargana) ; 

1  Colebrooke'8  Misc.  Ebb.,  vol.  ii.  p.  482. 
>  Journal  Aiiatiqua,  toant  It.  1844,  p.  286* 
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and  Albir&nt  or  his  informants  have  assumed  tbis  to  be  the 
date  of  Yar&ha's  Pancha  Siddhftntik&,  which  adopts  the  epoch 
of  the  Bomaka  Siddh&nta. 

Yar&ha  Mihira,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  authority  of 
Amar&ja,  died  in  a.d.  587,  i.e.  a  century  and  eleven  years 
after  the  birth  of  Aryabhata. 

The  so-called  Khanda  Kataka  of  Albtriinl  is  evidently 
Brahmagupta's  Khanda  Kh&dya;  and  Arcand  is  a  corruption 
of  Karana. 

From  various  considerations,  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 
has  been  allotted  to  Yar^ha  by  Colebrooke,  and  by  the  learned 
American  translator  and  commentator  of  the  Siir}^  Siddh&nta. 
The  passage  I  have  quoted  from  Bhattotpala  confirms  these 
conjectures. 

This  calculation,  it  proceeds  to  tell  us  further,  is  that  of  the 
Bomaka  Siddh^ta ;  and,  judging  by  similar  calculations  and 
other  Siddh&ntas,  it  appears  to  me  highly  probable  that  the 
Bomaka  Siddh&nta  was  composed  in  Saka  427,  or  a.d.  505. 
Yar&ha  Mihira  founded  his  Pancha  Siddhantik&  Karana  on  the 
Bomaka  Siddh&nta  and  four  others.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
Yar&ha  could  not  have  lived  before  a.d.  505.  In  all  likeli- 
hood, his  birth  was  twenty  or  thirty  years  subsequent  to  this 
date ;  which  would  make  Yar&ha  Mihira  about  fifty  or  sixty 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  a.d.  587.  In  an  essay 
on  K&lidasa,^  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  nine  gems  of 
Indian  celebrity  flourished  at  the  Court  of  Harsha-Vikramd- 
ditya,  at  TJjjajrini,  in  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
As  we  have  now  established  the  date  of  Yar&ha  Mihira  be- 
yond a  doubt,  my  hypothesis  that  M&trigupta  is  identical 
with  the  celebrated  K&lidfisa  gains  further  support. 

The  authors  of  the  Paulisa,  Bomaka,  Ydsishtha,  Saura,  and 
Pait&maha  Siddh&ntas  being  noticed  by  Yar&ha  Mihira,  it 
follows  that  they  flourished  before  a.d.  505.  Brahmagupta 
affirms  that  Srishena,  the  author  of  the  Bomaka  Siddh&nta, 
bases  his  calculations  on  those  of  L&ta,YasiBhtha,Yijayanandin, 
and  Aryabhata,  and  that  Yishnuchandra,  following  the  same 
guides,  wrote  the  Yasishtha  Siddhanta.  As  we  have  the  date 
1  Journal  Bombay  Branch  Bojal  Asiatic  Society,  1862,  toL  n. 
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of  AD.  508  for  the  Roroaka  Siddh&nta,  it  is  evident  that  L&ta, 
Vijayanandin,  and  Vasishtha  flourished  before  that  time.  I 
presume  that  the  Bomaka  Siddh&nta  was  composed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  work  of  some  Roman  or  Greek  author;  just  as 
the  Paulisa  Siddh&nta  was  composed  from  the  work  of  Paulus 
Alexandrinus.  Is  not  L&t&ch&rya  also  a  foreign  author? 
Bhatta  XJtpala  notices  also  a  strange  author,  of  the  name  of 
Sphujidhvaja  or  Asphujidhvaja,  as  a  Yavanesvara,  who  com- 
posed a  new  S&stra  before  the  Saka  era.  His  works  appear, 
from  the  following  passage,^  to  have  been  consulted  by  Bhatta 
Utpala,  who  remarks  that  Yard.ha  Mihira  consulted  the  works 
of  other  Yavana  authors  not  available  to  himself.  I  believe 
the  word  Sphujidhvaja  is  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  name 
Speusippus.  Diogenes  Laertius  mentions  two  authors  of  this 
name,  one  of  whom  was  a  physician  called  Herophileus 
Alexandrinus,  and  may,  possibly,  be  the  astronomer  whose 
works  were  translated  and  studied  in  India. 

Yar^Lha  Mihira's  knowledge  of  Greek  technical  astronomical 
terms  and  doctrines  has  been  fully  treated  of  by  Weber  and 
others.  The  verse  in  which  he  gives  the  Greek  terms  for 
the  Sanskrit  names  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  has  hitherto 
been  presented  to  us,  except  by  Mr.  Whish,  in  a  corrupt 
form*;*  as  the  following  will  show  that  the  last  puzzling  word 
is  the  veritable  Greek  ^lyOv&^y  or  Pisces  : — 

I  have  failed,  as  yet,  to  discover  the  Paulisa  and  Bomaka 
Siddhantas.  I  have  two  old  copies  of  a  Bomaka  Siddh&nta ; 
but  it  is,  evidently,  a  modem  pfoduction,  taken  from  some 
Arabian  author,  and  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  cita- 
tions and  references  to  the  older  Bomaka  Siddh&nta  preserved 
in  the  works  of  Yarahamihira,Brahmagupta,  and  Bhattotpala. 

*  See  Journal  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  1846,  p.  810. 
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III.  Brahmagupta 

has  given  his  own  date  in  the  Brahmasphata  Siddh&nta.  I 
gave  this  extract  in  my  Essay  on  EalidSsay  three  or  four 
years  ago ;  but  it  has  escaped  the  attention  of  one  of  our 
ablest  and  most  accurate  scholars.^ 

n  NmEWjiir  wft  ftr^fwurj^  i  ^ « vura  \ti  ^irSx  ^  -  ^ 

"  In  the  reign  of  Sri  Vy&ghramukha,  of  the  Sri  Ch&pB 
dynasty,  five  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  Saka  King 
(f.e.  Saliv&hana,  or  a.d.  628)  having  passed,  Brahmagupta, 
the  son  of  Jishnu,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  composed  the  Brahma- 
gupta Siddh&nta,  for  the  gratification  of  mathematicians  and 

A 

astronomers"  (chap.  24.  Ary&s  7-8). 

IV.  Bhatta  TJtfala's 
age  has  been  quoted  from  his  work  by  Golebrooke  and  others  : 

^y  SISlfild  mil  li^  Pl^fd^**!  n 

A 

V.  Bhaskara  AchArya 

has  stated,  in  his  Siddhdnta  Siromani,  the  date  of  the  com- 
position of  his  work  as  follows  : — 

This  date  has  been  singularly  confirmed  by  an  inscription 
which  I  discovered,  some  years  ago,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  railway  station  of  Chalisgam,  about  seventy  miles  beyond 
Nassik.  This  inscription  gives  also  the  names  of  several  of 
Bhaskar&cb&rya's  descendants,  who  taught  his  works  in  a 
college  endowed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chalisgam,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills  which  contain  the  Peetulkhora  caves.  (See 
Appendix  B.) 

1  Professor  Max  Miiller,  Preface  to  the  Rigveda,  iv.  pp.  xiy.  t 
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Eemarks  on  the  inscription  referred  to  in  p.  410,  and  given 
at  length  in  Appendix  B. 

In  this  inscription  we  have  the  names  of  the  following  kings 
of  the  Yadu  dynasty :  Bhillama,  Jaitrap&la,  and  Singhana. 
Under  this  dynasty  is  the  following  genealogy  of  subordinate 
chiefs  of  the  solar  race :  Krshnar&ja,  his  son  Indrar&ja,  his 
son  Govana,  and  his  son  Sonhadeva.  This  last  makes  a  grant 
of  certain  privileges,  in  the  shape  of  perquisites,  or  first-gifts, 
to  a  college  established  by  Ghangadeva,  (within  six  miles  of  the 
railway  station  at  Gh&lisg&m,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Pttalkhorft 
caves),  now  entirely  deserted  and  in  ruins,  in  the  year  1128 
Saka-k&la,  i.e.,  a.d.  1206,  on  the  occasion  of  a  lunar  eclipse. 

Ghangadeva  was  the  son  of  Lakshmidhara,  who  was  patro- 
nized by  Jaitrapftla,  as  the  chief  of  his  Pandits.  Lakshml* 
dhara's  father  was  the  celebrated  Bh^kar&ch&rya.  His  father 
was  Kavisvara  MahesvarcLch&rya ;  and  his  father  was  Mano- 
ratha;  his  father,  Prabh&kara ;  his  father,  Govinda  Sarvajna ; 
his  father,  Bh&skara  Bhatta,  to  whom  Bhoja  gave  the  title  of 
Yidy&pati.  His  father  was  Trivikrama.  This  learned  family, 
we  are  further  told,  belonged  to  the  gotra  of  S&ndilya. 

The  names  of  Bhillama,  Jaitrapftla,  and  Singhana  occur  in 
two  copper-plate  grants,  Nos.  9  and  10  of  Mr.  Wathen's 
series  (Journal  of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Soc.  v.  pp.  178,  183). 
In  these  grants  we  have  also  the  names  of  the  successors  of 
Singhana,  «.e.,Kr8hna,  Jaitrap&la  (Singhana's  son),  his  younger 
brother  Mah&deva,  who  succeeded  him,  and  B&machandra,  the 
son  of  Krshna,  the  dates  of  whose  grants  are  Saka  1212  and 
1194.  The  donor,  Sonhadeva,  in  our  inscription,  dated  Saka 
1128,  is  a  contemporary  and  subordinate  of  Singhana,  whose 
third  lineal  descendant  was  B&machandra,  in  whose  reign  the 
grants  of  Saka  1212  and  1191  are  dated. 

These  dates,  therefore,  are  perfectly  compatible  with,  and 
confirmatory  of,  the  accuracy  of  that  of  the  inscription. 

Bh&skar&ch&rya,  the  auUior  of  the  Siddh&nta  Siromani, 
gives  the  date  of  his  birth  as  follows : 
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**  In  the  year  1036  of  the  Saka  king,  I  was  born ; 
And  at  the  age  of  36, 1  composed  the  SiddhlUita  Siromai^i/' 

This  date  is  quite  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  inscription. 

The  following  lines,  in  praise  of  Bh&skar&chclrya's  accom- 
plishments, are  sometimes  to  be  found  added  to  MSS.  of  the 
Lll&vatt : 

HTN  ^IT  ^rgvt  q^PTOnf  ^  V.  I  <*II«1T  llfl^^"^  ^^V^- 
An  important  fact  to  be  noticed  is,  the  bestowal  of  the  title 
of  Yidy&pati  on  Bh&skara  Bhatta,  an  ancestor  of  Bh&8kar&- 
ch&rya,  by  Bhoja. 

This  Bhoja  is,  undoubtedly,  the  monarch  of  Dh&r&,  whom 
it  is  the  fashion  to  speak  of  as  distinguished  for  his  patronage 
of  learning. 

In  the  Hdja  Mrg&nka  Karana,  attributed  to  Bhoja,  a  copy 
of  which  was  brought  to  me,  by  my  Pandits,  from  Jessulmere, 
whither  I  sent  them  in  search  of  Jaina  MSS.  two  years  ago, 
itiS  author  recommends  964  to  be  subtracted  from  the  Sa^a 
era  to  find  the  Ahargana,  i.e.  "  the  sum  of  days,"  in  civil 
reckoning. 

Bhoja,  therefore,  it  follows,  flourished  in  964  +  78  =  l042 
A.D.  At  the  end  of  the  work  he  is  called  Rana  Kanga  Malla, 
a  title  also  to  be  found  in  the  P&tanjala  Yoga  Sdtra  Vrtti. 

My  pandits  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  very  imperfect  copy 
of  the  Tilaka  Manjari  of  Dhanapala,  who  is  said  by  Meru- 
tunga,  the  author  of  the  Prabandha  Ghintslmani,  to  be  the 
author  of  that  work,  and  to  have  been  a  favourite  of  Bhoja. 
Merutunga  adds  that  fromVikrama  Samvat  1076,  or  a.d.  1019, 
Bhimarfija  reigned.  He  was  succeeded  by  Earna  in  1028. 
At  the  time  the  Ghd.lukya  Bhima  reigned  in  Gujerat,  Bhoja 
says  Merutunga  ruled  in  Mdlava.  According  to  this  Jaina 
hierarch,  Munja  was  imprisoned  by  Tailapa,  the  Chd.lukya, 
who  commenced  his  reign  in  Saka  895,  or  a.d.  973,  according 
to  the  copper- plate  grants  of  Mr.  Wathen.  Dhanap&la  was  a 
Br&hmana,  but,  evidently,  a  Jaina  by  faith.  He  composed 
the  Jina  Stavana,  or  G&th&s  in  M&gadhl,  in  praise  of  Jina, 
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of  whicli  a  complete  copy  was  brought  me  from  Jessolmere. 
The  Jainas  are  loud  in  the  praises  of  Dhanap&la. 

Mr.  Bentley  speculated  that  Bh&skar&ch&rya  flourished  after 
Akbar  the  Great.  Our  inscription  furnishes  a  new  proof  that 
the  unfavourable  opinion  of  Hindu  veracity  which  led  to  this 
conclusion  was  utterly  unfounded. 

APPENDIX  A. 

"  We  will  now  proceed  to  inquire  how  far  the  doctrines  of  our 
treatise  correspoDd  with  what  has  elsewhere  been  handed  down  as 

A 

taught  by  Aryabha^ta.  The  peculiar  division  of  the  Great  Age 
{mahdyuga)  and  constitution  of  the  ^on  {kalpa\  described  by 
Brahmagupta  (see  Colebrooke,  as  above)  as  Aryabhafta's,  are  here 
given.  The  treatise  begins  the  ^on  with  sunrise  at  Lank&,  a  tenet 
which  distinguished  the  school  of  Aryabhatta  from  that  of  Puli^a 
(see  Colebrooke,  as  above ;  also  Essays,  ii.  427,  et  al.)  It  affirms 
the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  and  the  non-reality  of  the 
apparent  daily  motion  of  the  stars,  comparing  this  to  the  effect  of 
riding  in  a  chariot  when  fixed  objects  seem  to  be  moving  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  that  in  which  the  chariot  is  proceeding  (see  the  re- 
ference to  this  point  in  Mr.  Hall's  paper).  It  declares  the  moon, 
planets,  and  stars  to  be  naturally  dark,  and  only  illuminated  opon 
the  side  which  is  turned  toward  the  sim  (see  Colebrooke,  Hind. 
Alg.,  note  G;  Essays,  iL  467).  The  variability  of  dimensions  of 
the  epicycles  of  the  planets  is  recognized,  although  the  agreement 
between  this  treatise  and  the  Surya  Siddh&nta  herein  is  not  so  close 
as  Colebrooke  (As.  Bes.  xii.  236;  Essays,  ii.  401)  seems  to  have 
understood  it  to  be:  perhaps  Colebrooke's  reference  here  belongs 
rather  to  the  other  Arya  Siddhanta.  The  passage  repeated  by  Cole- 
brooke (Hind.  Alg.,  note  I ;  Essays,  ii.  473)  from  Bhatta-utpala  on 
Yaraba-mihira  is  almost  precisely  represented  by  the  first  verse  of 
our  third  pdda:  its  evidence,  however,  is  of  little  account,  as  it 
relates  to  a  matter  so  general  that  it  might  occur  in  nearly  equiva- 
lent terms  in  almost  any  treatise ;  Colebrooke  is  mistaken  in  attri- 
buting it  to  any  necessary  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  the  pre- 
cession :  the  position  of  the  equinoxes  would  be  described  by  a  Hindu 
astronomer  as  in  the  first  of  Aries  and  of  Libra,  whatever  his  theory 
respecting  the  important  fact  of  their  movement  along  the  ecliptic. 
The  doctrine  respecting  the  precision  attributed  to  Aryabhatta  by 
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Maiii9yara  and  others  (see  Colebrooke,  As.  Bes.  xii.  213;  Essays, 
ii.  378,  et  al.),  namely,  that  the  equinoctial  points  librate  578,159 
times  in  an  ^on  (kalpa)  through  an  Arc  of  48^,  appears  from 
Bentley  (Hind.  Ast.  p.  140,  etc.)  to  belong  to  the  more  extended 
treatise,  and  not  to  the  Laghu  Arya  Siddhanta.  In  connection  with 
the  latter,  Bentley  makes  no  mention  of  the  precession,  nor  hare  we 
as  yet  succeeded  in  discovering  anything  about  it  in  our  treatise, 
although  we  would  not  venture  to  say  with  entire  confidence  that  it 
is  not  there.  It  seems,  then,  altogether  probable  that  Colebrooke's 
suggestion  (as  above)  is  well-founded,  to  the  effect  that  the  libration 
of  the  equinoxes  may  be  taught  in  the  Aryashta9ata,  and  not  in  the 
Da^agitiki,  although  we  cannot  regard  as  of  force  the  particular 
reason  he  assigns  for  it,  since  the  equinoxes  are  by  no  means  likely 
to  have  been  treated  as  nodes  by  the  early  astronomers.  A  scholiast 
upon  the  Y&rahi  Sanhita  ascribes  to  Aryabhatta  (Golebrooke,  Ajb. 
Bes.  xii.  244;  Essays,  ii.  410)  the  determination  of  Jupiter's  re- 
volutions in  a  Great  Age  {mahdyuga)  as  364,224  ;  this  is  the  num- 
ber given  in  our  treatise,  and  in  Bentlcy's  Laghu  Arya  Siddhanta; 
that  found  in  his  Arya  Biddh^nta  is  364,219,682."— Journal  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society,  vol.  vi.  pp.  562-3. 

APPENDIX  B. 
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TiWRnrRnraft:  MiHMfli'flflft^TO  ^R^^ft^f^^RlM  ^ 
^«ci4<i4ij^j^^q:  4iry^MWiiMtu:  mo  ii  ^gr'^TTniFft  ^- 

q^  11^  ^4^^d4iw^»i  ^Jia<iPq^  i^t^^flpy^inftr 

^«i<i^«i  adifwnft  ftnxrfir^TWWprwT  i  ^^  ii  ^nrnft- 
^<Ri^Wdi4<:  4^r<4jn^if<flM<:  ^rfn  (ftnrra^:)  i  ^rf^^: 
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^(W  Hf*w^4*3^5^  II  ^8  I  ^ftf  ^hi%  ^^\^  WTTO^- 


^iiWimRi  ^rarn^fWtmrf  mi^  Pm^^iif  ^imiRi  i  wuI- 
Mi^44if<iiMif^  Mffqffi^  "^nvil  "w^TWT  ^Wt  'rar  f<»t*i 

•i«^i^«nm^'raT^^irnn%fi(\^Mi^^^WTHfif:^g- 

IBANSLATIOK. 

Obeisance  to  the  god  of  wisdom  (Ganadhipati) — four  or  fire 
syllables  lost — perfection — four  syllables  lost — moon  and  earth — 
about  twenty -five  syllables  lost.  Stha — two  syllables  lost— d^i— one 
syllable  lost — tra — preservations — the  planets  and  stars' — three 
syllables  not  well  made  out. 

Glory  to  Bbaskaracharya,  eminently  skilled  in  Bhatta,'  estimable 
in  Sankbya,  original  in  the  Tantra,  deeply  conversant  in  the  Yedas, 
great  in  the  mechanical  arts,  independent  in  poetical  metre,  intimate 
with  the  Yai^cshika  S^tra,  like  Prabhakara'  in  the  Prabhakara  sys- 
tem, a  Kavi  in  poetry,  like  the  three-eyed  god  (Samba)  in  the  three 
subtle  sciences,  such  as  mathematics,^  whose  feet  arc  bowed  to  by 
the  learned. 

Peace  to  the  prosperous  Yadu  dynasty,  with  everything  appertain- 
ing to  it ;  (a  dynasty)  in  which,  for  the  preservation  of  the  world, 
the  independent  Vishnu  assumed  being. 

'  Gaganechara. 

'  Tho  Miinansd  as  propounded  by  Bhatta  Kumarila. 

*  In  the  Mimansi  ^ustra.     Prubhdkara  and  Murari  Mi^ra  were  the  fonnden 
of  two  other  schools,  besides  Kumarila  Bha^^. 
«  The  three  sciences  (Skandhas)  are  Capita,  Hor&,  and  Sanhitft. 
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In  it  the  illoatrioas  King  Bhillama  flourished,  who  was  a  lion 
attacking  the  furious  masses  of  noisy  Gurjara  King-elephants,  who 
was  skilful  in  bursting  the  powerful  breasts  of  the  Lita^i  a  thorn  in 
the  heart  of  the  Kar^^tas,  and  a  crown-jewel  among  kings ;  Jaitra- 
pala  flourished,  who  was  the  destroyer  of  the  happiness  of  the  Andhra 
females  with  their  husbands. 

A  portion  of  the  Lord  of  Lakshm),  who  escaped  (or  saved  him- 
self), from  the  world,  descended  from  Jaitrapala,  (and)  who  gained 
the  utmost  power  on  the  field  of  battle,  a  controller  of  the  earth, 
— Singhana;  who  in  the  van  of  battle  threw  down  the  lord  of 
Mathura,  the  king  of  Benares ;  a  young  child  of  whose  servant  de- 
feated the  warrior  Kammtra.  Formerly  Purushottama  (Vishnu)  for 
the  benefit  of  the  world  became  personified  in  the  Yadu  family.  Ho 
(Purushottama)  conquers  all  the  world  and  protects  me.  Now  the 
description  of  the  subordinates.  May  blessings  attend  the  illustrious 
solar  race,  in  which  the  king  Nikumbha  was  bom,  whose  descendant 
was  R&ma.  Of  this  race  was  the  king  Kjrsh^araja,  a  conqueror  of 
kings,  devoted  solely  to  the  Lord  of  Lakshmt ;  whose  mind  is  ex- 
panded in  revering  gods  and  B^hmanas,  who  has  no  equal  in  the 
qualities  of  bravery,  liberality,  discrimination,  and  prowess ;  and  who 
by  love  (gained)  the  title  of  Dharmar&ja,  possessed  by  the  best  of  the 
Pd^davas.  From  him  (Kjrshnaraja)  IndrarSja  obtained  his  bodily 
descent,  who  was  of  large  intellect  exalted  by  prowess,  a  hero  who 
filled  the  heads  of  the  wives  of  his  enemies  with  terror.  His  son, 
discreet  among  the  virtuous,  and  a  high-priest  to  give  the  vow  of 
widowhood  to  the  wives  of  feudatories,  whose  qualities  are  exalled, 
a  store-house  of  merit,  clever  on  horseback  like  Revanta,  was 
Govana;  on  seeing  whom,  Cupid,  who  is  proud  of  his  beauty, 
abandoned  his  bodily  form. 

From  Govana,  the  ocean  of  jewels,  issued  Sonhadeva,  the  praise 
of  whose  merit  is  wide-spread,  who  conquered  the  circle  of  enemies, 
an  Indra  among  kings,  who  praises  Yasudeva,  a  castle^  of  adamant 
to  those  who  sought  his  protection,  who  looked  upon  others'  wives' 
as  his  sisters,  a  Yudhish^hira  ...  in  vows  and  in  the  path  of  truth, 
and  ever  a  fearful  fever  to  the  wives  of  his  enemies. 

His  younger  brother,  Hemacjiideva,  rules  a  country  of  116  vil- 
lages,' with  forts  and  towns,  since  Sonhadeva  went  to  heaven ;'  in 
liberality  like  the  son  of  the  Sun  (Kanja),  in  bravery  like  Arjuna, 
celebrated  in  the  race  of  Nikumbha,  the  mark  on  the  forehead  of 
kings  {i.e,  chief  among  kings  ?),  the  son  of  Gbvana,  whose  hand  is  a 

1  Cage,  in  the  original.  '  Or  1600  Tillages. 

3  The  following  adjectiyefl  are  equally  applicable  to  tiie  brothers  Sonhadeva 
and  Hem&^ideva. 
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lion  to  the  elephant  enemies  of  Singha^a,  whose  mind  is  expanded  in 
the  good  son  of  Nanda  (Kfshna),  may  he  be  happy  for  a  long  time. 

In  the  San4ilya  family  was  Trivikrama,  best  of  poets.  His 
son  was  Bhaskara-bhatta,  to  whom  BhojarSja  gave  the  title  of 
YidylLpati.  From  him  was  Govinda-sarvajna,  like  Govinda.  From 
him  was  a  son  Prabhakara,  as  if  he  was  another  son.  From  him 
was  Manoratha,  a  fulfiller  of  the  wishes  of  the  virtuous ;  from  him 
was  the  great  poet  Mahe^vardcharya,  whose  feet  are  embraced 
by  assemblages  of  poets,  a  bulb  of  the  excellent  creeper  of  the 
science  of  the  Yedas,  who  obtained  the  favour  of  the  feet  of  the 
enemy  of  Kansa  (Krshna),  who  has  a  seat  among  (or  who  has  con- 
quered) the  Brahmanas  with  universal  knowledge,  with  whose  dis- 
ciples there  is  nowhere  any  person  to  dispute.  Full  of  good  feime 
and  merit  was  Bh^kara.  The  learned  Bhaskara's  son  was  Laksh- 
midhara,  the  first  among  the  learned;  acquainted  with  the  meaning 
of  the  Yedas,  the  first  among  metaphysicians,  and  skilful  in  the 
knowledge  of  sacrificial  ceremonies.  Jaitrapala,  having  recognized 
him  as  well- versed  in  the  meanings  of  all  the  Sastras,  took  him  from 
this  pura  (town)  and  made  him  the  chief  of  Pandits.  His  (Lak^h- 
midhara's)  son  was  Changadeva,  the  best  of  the  astronomers  and 
astrologers  at  the  court  of  Singhaijia  Chakravartin.  He  (Changadeva) 
constructs  the  college  (Mafha)  for  the  spread  of  the  treatises  com- 
posed by  Bhaskaracharya.  The  works  composed  by  Bhaskadlch&rya, 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  Siddhdnta  Siromai^i,  and  the  works  of  his 
ancestors  and  descendants,  ought  to  be  duly  studied  in  my  college. 
Soilhadeva  granted  ground,  with  gold,  etc.,  to  the  college ;  others 
have  also  made  some  grants  (?).  Future  kings  ought  to  protect  this, 
for  the  increase  of  merit.  The  syllable  sa  between  two  syllables 
follows  swasti.  In  the  year  1128  Saka  in  the  year  Prabhava,  in 
the  Sravana  month,  full  moon,  on  the  occasion  of  a  lunar  eclipse, 
Sonhadeva,  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  having  thrown  water  into 
the  hands,  granted^  to  the  college  of  his  preceptors  as  follows.  (The 
succeeding  portion  is  mostly  written  in  a  form  of  old  Marathi,  cor- 
responding to  the  Elhande^i.  This  is  more  difficult  to  make  out 
than  Sanskrit;  but  the  purport  appears  to  be :)  certain  rates  were 
levied  on  the  oil-mills,  sugar  manufactories,  on  the  total  revenue 
collected  (?)  and  on  the  com,  for  the  support  of  the  college.  (Again 
in  Sanskrit:)  in  the  same  way,  ground  distinguished  by  the  four 
boundaries  306  (r).  Villages  (again  Khande^i) — two  syllables  lost 
— some  letters  have  not  been  made  out .  .  .  Pandits ....  chauras  of 
ground  ....  Dhamoji's  ground  (?). 

^  A  syllable  lost :  the  word  means  a  place,  but  here  is  evidently  intended  to 
mean  the  first  gifts,  Agrad&na. 
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Aet.  XV. — Outlines  of  a  Grammar  of  the  Malagasy 
Language.    By  H.  N.  Van  der  Tutjk. 

[Bead  May  Ist,  1865]. 

Introduction. 

I.  The  Malagasy  belongs  unquestionably  to  the  stock  of 
languages  which  have  been  denominated  Malat/o-Polt/nesian, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  great  Western  Branch,  which 
comprehends  the  languages  of  the  lank-haired  races  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago  and  the  Philippines,  and  which  we  shall 
call  Malayan  (from  the  most  predominating  language  in  that 
part  of  the  globe),  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Eastern  Branch, 
which  may  be  called  Maorian  (fix)m  the  Maori  of  New  Zea- 
land), the  geographical  term  Polynesian  having  the  disad- 
vantage of  not  excluding  the  languages  of  the  crisp-haired 
races.  The  Malagasy  bears  the  greatest  analogy  to  the  Toba 
dialect  of  the  Batak  in  pronunciation  (III),  and  many  salient 
points^  in  its  grammatical  structure  may  be  pointed  out  (IV) 
to  prove  its  affinity  to  Javanese,  Batak,  Malay,  Dayak,^  and 
other  Malayan  tongues.  The  words,  common  to  many  of 
these,  have  not  been  derived  from  the  languages  of  the  two 
most  civilized  and  formerly  enterprising  nations  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago  (the  Malays  and  Javanese),  as  the  following  small 
list  of  words,  not  existing  either  in  Javanese  or  Malay,  and 
taken  at  random,  will  suffice  to  prove  :^ — 

1.  Bee,  uwdni  (Batak),  hdni  (Mangkasar),  awdni  (Bugis), 
fdni  (Timor  and  Rotti),  dni  (Bima). 

2.  Black,  wiring  (Harafura  of  Menado),  buring  (Dayak, 

charcoal) 

3.  Forest-leech,  limdtok  or  limdtik  (Batak),  limdtik  (Tagal). 

4.  Satiated,  bosur  or  b^sur  (Batak),  tuiisu  (Menado  Harafura 
and  Sangar). 

5.  Ghost,  nitu  (Batak  and  Timor),  anito  (Tagal  and  Bisaya), 
lito  (Favorlang  on  Formosa),  {si')r^tu  (Mant&wey). 

^  Aeainst  Crawfiird's  Dissertation,  p.  4. 

*  Of  which  only  the  Nge^  is  sufficiently  known. 

9  Against  Crawfiird,  L  1.  p.  7,  below. 
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6.  Bananas,  Sntsi^  (Malagasy),  unchim  (Batak,  wild  bananas), 
unti  (Mangkasar),  punti  (Sumbawa  and  Sangar).  The 
cultivated  hanojiSL  is  called  gdol  in  Toba,  on  account  of  the 
yibration  of  the  /,  properly  the  same  as  ffolo,  as  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Bima,  and  ffdlu/i  in  the  Dairi  ^lect  of  the  Batak. 

7.  To  steal,  tdkko  or  tangko  (Batak),  tdkow  (Dayak). 

8.  Rat,    voaldvo  or  vaJdw^  (Malagasy),  bldwow    (Dayak), 

baldwo  (Mangkasar). 

9.  Salt,  sira  (Malagasy  and  Batak),  siya  (Sasak,  on  the 

island  of  Lombok,  Sangar,  and  Bima). 

10.  Mouth,  babaoT babah  (Batak),  &(itra(Nias), vava  (Malagasy). 

11.  Foot,  nihe  (Dairi),  ne  (Sumbawa). 

12.  Foot,  gde  (Nias),  kde  (Dairi,  thigh),  kde  (Toba,  the  lower 
part  of  a  land  towards  the  sea,  hde-hdCy  thigh). 

13.  Nine,  siwak  or  siya  (Batak),  swy  (Malagasy),  kiwa,  two, 
etc  (Maorian). 

Observation. — Many  words  besides,  which  might  be  con- 
sidered Javanese  or  Malay,  have  more  complete  forms  in  the 
other  Malayan  languages;  which  puts  it  beyond  all  doubt 
that  they  have  not  passed  through  those  channels.  A  striking 
example  is  the  word  for  earthquake,  which  in  Javanese  is 
lindu  (in  the  Malay  of  Batavia  linu,  and  in  the  Balinese  linuA), 
whereas  Sangar  has  yet  lindur,  Tagal  lindol,  Bisaya  lindoff, 
and  Dairi  rinur?  Other  words  have  the  changed  form  of 
another  language  than  Javanese :  e.g.,  sdjihd  (ear)  =suping 
(Batak),  kupivg  (Javanese). 

II.  The  words  which  appear  to  Crawfurd  "  most  fit  to  test 
the  unity  of  languages  are  those  indispensable  to  their  struc- 
ture ;  which  constitute,  as  it  were,  their  framework,  and  with- 
out which  they  cannot  be  spoken  or  written  :  as,  for  instance, 
the  prepositions  representing  the  cases  of  more  complex  lan- 
guages, and  the  auxiliaries  to  express  tenses  and  moods.*' 
Not  finding  similarity  in  them,  he  is  led  to  suppose  that  the 
Malayan  languages  are  no  sister  tongues,  but  distinct  lan- 
guages. Here  Crawfurd  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  such 
words  in  kindred  languages  seem  very  often  to  be  different  to 

^  0  as  «  in  German  and  Italian.  '  r  as  t^  in  Dutch. 

*  nd  often  =  »  as  medial  (compare  the  last  word  in  III.  1). 
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a  person  who  neglects  the  grammar,  and  satisfies  himself  with 
looking  over  yocabularies.  Would  not  a  man,  not  well 
acquainted  with  the  Teutonic  languages,  infer  from  btct,  maar, 
sondemy  and  to,  naar,  zu,  etc.,  that  English,  Dutch,  and 
German  are  no  kindred  languages  P  Such  words  seem  dif- 
ferent, because  they  are  very  liable  to  different  applications ; 
thus,  for  instance,  the  preposition  ka  in  Malay  {to  a  place) 
does  not  exist  as  a  preposition  either  in  Batak  or  Malagasy, 
but  only  as  a  prefix ;  v.g.  ha-darat  (Batak),  to  step  to  the  wall 
of  a  bathing  place,  to  go  on  shore,  said  of  a  person  bathing, 
ha-trdtra  (Malagasy),  up  to  the  breast  {ha^ka,  see  III.  1). 
We  need  not  examine  all  these  words  to  come  to  the  result 
that  they  are  originally  the  same,  and  only  differently  applied, 
some  of  them  being  still  used  in  the  same  way ;  thus,  for 
instance,  the  preposition  at,  in,  is  in  Malay  and  Batak  (Toba 
and  Mandailing)  di,  in  Mangkasar  and  Bugis  W,  in  Dairi 
Batak  i  (in  Javanese  closed  with  a  nasal  ing)  \  of  is  in  Tagal, 
Bisaya,  Malagasy,  and  Batak  still  ni ;  ^o  is  in  Toba,  Man- 
dailing, and  Favorlang  tu  (Dayak  intu) ;  si  is  in  Dairi  the 
relative  pronoun,  and  takes  sometimes  a  closing  nasal  before 
the  following  word  {simper a :  what  is  dry),  whereas  in  Java- 
nese it  is  sing  ;  si  is  both  in  Mangkasar  and  Dairi  the  particle 
of  unity  (sikarang,  one  moment,  etc.). 

III.  Striking  peculiarities  of  the  Toba  and  Malagasy  in 
pronunciation  are : — 

1.  An  h,  as  initial  or  medial,  where  another  Malayan  lan- 
guage has  ^;  v.g.  hdlaird^  (Malagasy)  fungus =A7^/a^  (Malay) ; 
hdla  (Malagasy  and  Toba)  scorpion =A:a/a  (Malay  from  the 
Sanskrit);  hdzo  (Malagasy)  tree,  wood= hdyu  (sub-Toba  and 
Mandailing),  hdu  (Toba),  kdytt  (Malay,  Javanese,  Dairi,  etc.) ; 
tdhotrd  (Malagasy)  dread=  idhut  (Toba  ma-tahiU,  to  be  afraid), 
tdkut  (Malay) ;  Advitrd  (Malagasy)  a  pointed  iron,  a  spit= 
kdwit  (Bisaya)  a  crook,  a  hook,  kdit  (Malay),  kdut  (Dairi), 
hdit  (Toba  and  Mandailing) ;  handrind^  (Malagasy)  forehead 
=kdning  (Malay,  in  Menangkabow  it  means  eyebrow). 

^  The  vowel  of  the  final  syllables  tra,  na,  and  ka^  is  bat  slightly  sounded,  and 
in  some  dialects  of  the  Malagasy  dumb. 

'  li  as  n^  in  singer,  ng  being  pronounced  as  n^  in  kmger  (in  Malay,  etc.,  words 
represented  by  ngg)  \  see  also  I.  Obsenration,  in  note  3t 
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2.  A  A:  as  medial  in  Malagasy  =:M  in  Toba,  where  Malaj, 
Jayanese,  or  any  other  kindred  language  has  ngk ;  T.g.  i6ko 
(Malagasy)  tTiyet=tiinffku  (Menangkabow) ;  vaitttani  (Mala- 
gasy) a  screw  pine,  pandanus=  bakkmcang  (Toba  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  Dairi  b^gkiitvang),  bangkuwang  (Menangkabow), 
mAngkUwang  (Malay).  ^ 

3.  A  fioal  k  in  Malagasy  and  Toba  becomes  h  before  the 
vowel  of  a  suffix ;  T.g.  ulShon  (Toba)  eaten  by  the  worm,  from 
^k  and  on;  irdhind  (Malagasy)  being  sent  as  a  messenger, 
from  irakd  and  ind. 

4.  A  final  n  in  Malagasy  causes  an  initial  A  to  be  changed 
into  *,  and  sometimes  into  tr;  v.g.  olon-kafa  or  olon-trafa 
(stranger),  from  dlond  (man),  and  hafa  (strange).  In  the 
same  way  we  find  in  Toba  tiak-kiita  (from  the  fortified  village), 
from  tian  (from)  and  huta  (the  Sanskrit  hita,  see  1),  and 
tittittu  (my  ring)  from  (ittin  (ring),  and  hu  (suffix,  mine). 
In  the  Mandailing  an  initial  A  is  changed  always  into  a  it  by  a 
preceding  final  consonant ;  v.g.  tingon  kuta  (=^tiak'kuta)  from 
tingon=ztian,  and  kuta  (in  South  Mandailing  pronounced 

uta). 

5.  In  Malagasy  ts  is  put  instead  of  initial  s  by  the  in- 
fluence of  a  final  consonant;  v.g.  Idland  sdrotrd  becomes 
lalantsdrotrd.  In  Toba  we  have  tiatsaba  (from  the  rice 
field)  out  of  tian  +  saba  (rice  field).  In  the  South  Mandai- 
ling and  Dairi  an  5  is  pronounced  nearly  as  cA  in  English 
(child)  after  a  final  n;  v.g.  rdnchang  (orthography  ransang). 

Observation. — Although  every  Malagasy  word  terminates 
with  a  vowel,  a  great  many  words  derived  by  the  aid  of  a 
suffix,  as,  for  instance,  ind  and  and  (corresponding  respect- 
ively with  the  Toba  suffixes  on^  and  an),  show  an  inserted 
consonant  {v,  z,  or  s),  which  is  sometimes  only  to  be  explained 
by  comparison  with  a  language,  wherein  words  terminating 
with  a  consonant  are  frequent.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Mala- 
gasy root  ni/y  {ma-nify,  thin)  is  precisely  the  same  word  as 
the  Malay  nipis,  as  is  evident  from  the  derived  Aani/isind 
(what  is  made  thin).  The  Malagasy,  like  the  Toba,  not 
having  the  semi- vowel  y,  represents  it  very  often  by  z  (see 

^  Kawi  and  Jayaneae  ^n,  Tagal  #». 
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hazo  in  1,  and  %  1  a).  From  this  we  see  words  wherein  an 
inserted  z  corresponds  with  a  y  in  Malay ;  y.g.  saldzand  (a 
gridiron),  from  sdly  (roasted).  Now  sal^  in  Malay  is  sdley 
{mafldley,  to  cure  or  dry  by  smoke  or  the  heat  of  fire),  and 
this  sdley,  with  the  suffix  an,  becomes  saldyan  (which  would 
signify  where  the  curing  takes  place).  Compare  the  Observa- 
tion in  VI. 

lY.  The  salient  points  in  grammatical  structure  which  the 
Malagasy  has  in  common  with  the  other  Malayan  languages, 
are : — 

1.  The  use  of  the  prefix  mi,  mostly  to  form  intransitive  verbs 
(mi-dla,  to  go  out),  and  occasionally  to  form  transitive  verbs 
(mi-vidy,  to  buy).  The  same  obtains  in  Batak,  with  the  prefix 
mar  (Dairi  m^) ;  v.g  mar  Adda  (Dairi  m^rkiida)  to  be  on 
horseback,  margadis  (Toba)  to  oeVL^'mirdeya  (Dairi).  The 
prefix  mi  (Batak  mar  or  m^)  is  in  Tagal  and  Bisaya  mag, 
in  Malay  bdr,  in  Dayak  bara,  in  Iloco  ag,  in  Mangkasar  aq,^ 
{q  not  fully  sounded),  in  Eawi  ma,  and  in  Javanese  a  (see  be- 
low, p.  443, 1). 

2.  The  prefix  ma  closed  with  a  nasal  forms  mostly  transi- 
tive verbs,  as  in  Malay,  Batak,  Kawi,  etc.  The  nasal,  in 
some  cases,  to  be  stated  below,  causes  the  initial  consonant  of 
the  root  to  disappear;  v.g.  mandratrd  (to  write) =ma^wni^ 
(Malay),  manurat  (Toba),  from  sdratrd  (Malay  and  Batak 
siarat). 

3.  The  substantives  with  an  active  sense  are  derived  from 
the  verbs  by  the  change  of  the  initial  m  into  its  sharp  mute 
{p  in  Batak,  Kawi,  etc.,  and  f  in  Malagasy) ;  v.g.  pambuwai 
(Batak),  1,  the  taking  of  anything  in  a  certain  way  ;  2,  taker, 
who  takes  something ;  from  mambuwat  (to  take) ;  fahdla 
(ilalsigfiaj)=pa/hbuwat,  (1)  mpahala=pambitwat,  (2)  from 
manala = mambuwat. 

4.  The  passive  is  made  in  Malagasy  as  in  the  other 
Malayan  languages,  by  the  omission  of  the  nasal ;  the 
initial  consonant  of  the  root,  if  lost  by  its  influence  (2)  re- 
appearing;   as,   for    instance,   the    passive  verbal  noun  of 

1  See  Opmerkinecn  naar  aanleiding  Tan  eene  taalkundige  bijdrage  Tan  den 
Hoogleeraar  Roorda,  p.  3d. 

yoL.  I.— [new  sb&ies].  2S 
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mandpakd  (to  break)  is  tapdhind  (III.  3).  In  the  other  lan- 
g^ges  the  same  takes  place ;  v.g.  timbdngon  (passive  verbal 
noun),  from  manimbang  (to  weigh),  from  timhang. 

5.  A  peculiarity  of  the  Malagasy  worth  noticing  is  the  use 
of  a  preposition  before  a  substantive,  not  with  the  sense  of  an 
adverb,  as  might  be  supposed,  and  is  really  also  the  case 
{andahitrd  in  heaven),  but  very  often  to  designate  the  proper 
name  of  a  place  as  a  real  substantive ;  as,  for  instance, 
we  have  Ankova  (the  country  of  the  Hova  tribe)  although 
it  is  composed  of  any  (at,  in,  etc.)  and  Hova  (name  of  a  now 
predominating  lank-haired  tribe  of  the  island),  and  should 
signify  in  the  Hova,  or  at  Hova.  The  same  is  to  be  seen  in 
Javanese,  v.g.  ngayddya^  out  of  ing  Ayddya  (lit.  at  Ayodya), 
the  ancient  name  of  the  Indian  Oude ;  the  Sanskrit  LangkA 
(Ceylon)  is  mostly  in  Javanese  ngaUngkd  (instead  of  ing-Vbngka 
(on  Ceylon);  In  Batak  a  few  remnants  of  this  are  to  be  traced ; 
v.g.  jiima  (Dairi,  a  dry  field  for  cultivation),  although  it  is 
melted  down  from  di-uma  (in  the  field) ;  haikma  (Toba)  means 
the  same,  although  it  is  visibly  composed  of  ha  (see  II.),  and 
uma  (field  for  cultivation,  either  dry  or  watered),  and  should 
signify,  to  the  field. ^ 

6.  In  Malagasy  faha  is  a  prefix,  which  also  forms  ordinals 
from  cardinals ;  v.g.  fahatelOy  the  third.  In  Toba  we  find 
paha  as  a  prefix  for  the  names  of  the  Batak  months ;  v.g. 
si'pahatolu,  the  third  month  (si  being  a  prefix  for  substan- 
tives that  are  used  for  proper  names). 

V.  The  Malagasy  has  the  same  idiosyncrasy  as  its  kindred 
languages : — 

1.  Tear  is  expressed  by  water  of  the  eyes  (rdno-maso)^  as 
in  Malay  (ayar  mdta),  and  Sundanese  {chi-rndta),  etc. 

2.  Sun  is  eye  of  the  day  {mdso-dndro)  as  in  Malay  (mata- 
hdri)  and  other  languages. 

3.  To  be  congealed  is  expressed  by  to  sleep  (mdndry),  as  in 
Batak  {modom), 

4.  Prince  implies,  what  is  to  be  waited  upon  (andriand,  root 
dndry),  just  as  in  Javanese,  where  pangSran  (Kawi  pangheran) 
is  derived  from  mangker  (to  wait  upon). 

*  For  other  examples  see  Tobasche  Spraakkunst,  p.  66a. 
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5.  Backbone  is  tree  of  the  back  {Aazondamdsina,  i.e.  hazo  + 
n  +  lam6sind),^  just  as  in  Toba  (hdu-tanggurung ;  hdUy  see 
III.  1). 

6.  Vowels  are  children  of  writing  {zana-UdratrdL),  In 
Batak  the  same  idea,  andk  ni  sural  meaning  the  signs,  which 
are  added  to  the  characters,  which  are  mostly  consonants,  and 
have  the  inherent  a  {ka,  ga,  ta,  etc.),  to  express  either  other 
vowels  (as  i,  e,  o,  ete.)  or  the  sign  of  a  final  »,  A,  etc.  In  the 
same  way  reni-landy  (mother  of  silk)  is  silkworm,  as  in  Malay 
indung  sutdra  is  cocoon ;  reni-tantely  (mother  of  honey)  is 
bee  (in  Malay  indung  mddu  means  a  honeycomb).  In  Malay, 
when  bow  is  opposed  to  arrow,  it  is  called  ibu  panah  (mother 
of  the  bow),  arrow  being  expressed  by  anak  panah  (child  of 
the  bow) ;  the  same  in  Malagasy,  renin-antsaky  (mother  of 
the  bow,  bow),  and  zanaK*  antsakg  (child  of  the  bow,  arrow). 

7.  Leg  is  expressed  by  a  composition  with  v6a  (fruit),  viz., 
voO'Vitsi ;  as  in  Batak,  calf  of  the  leg  {buwah  Utis). 

8.  Calf  of  the  leg  is  in  Malagasy  belly  of  the  leg  {kihon- 
drdnjo,  i.e.  kibo  belly,  n,  and  rdnjo^  leg)  just  as  in  Malay 
{pdrut  kaki). 

9.  Ten  thousand  is  expressed  by  dlind  (night),  as  in  Batak, 
millions,  or  any  very  great  number,  by  gdlap  (dark). 

10.  Oli-panj6hg,  name  of  a  kind  of  worm  like  a  caterpillar, 
the  spanning  worm  {dlitra  worm,  mdfanjihy^  spanning,  from 
z4hy  a  span),  which  is  the  Hatak  jongkal  jdngkal,  what  looks 
like  a  span,  from  jongkal  a  span,  the  insect  creeping  with  a 
bent  back  and  having  the  appearance  of  a  spanning  hand. 

VI.  To  detect  similarity  of  words  in  kindred  languages  the 
phonetic  changes  are  to  be  fixed  by  rules,  a  mere  comparison 
by  homophonous  words  being  dangerous,  and  often  leading  the 
scholar  astray ;  as  has  happened  to  Mr.  Crawfurd,  who  just  as 
Mr.  T.  Roorda,  in  his  edition  of  Gericke's  Javanese  Diction- 
ary, has  been  deceived  by  the  sound.'  So,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Crawfurd  compares  volombava  (moustaches)  with  Malay  buluh 
bawah^  which  has  to  signify,  according  to  him,  hair  below, 

•See  §15.  »  See  §11. 

s  See  the  fourth  part  of  the  Bataksch  Leesboek,  p.  111. 
*  1. 1.  p.  166 ;  huiuk  is  bamboo,  and  Mm  hair. 
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but  is  an  unheard  of  expression.  The  Malagasy  word,  how- 
ever, is  viilu  (hair)  +  n  (instead  of  ni,  of)  +tHiva^  (see  L  10), 
and  is  accordingly  the  Nias  bumhawa  {bu,  hair  +  iti,  joint  of 
words  +  bawa  ;  see  1. 10).  He  further  compares  9wy  (I.  13) 
with  the  Javanese  sdnga  (nine),  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  I  subjoin  here  a  few  rules,  by  which  to  detect  identity  of 
seemingly  different  words. 

1.  IV  in  Malagasy,  save  in  the  final  syllable  (IH.  1,  in  the 
note),  is  J  in  Malay  and  other  sister  tongues ;  v.g.  trikzund 
(a  whale) s^tfyt^  {haUcare  duyung^  a  kind  of  sea  cow); 
trdtra  (hTeast)=ddda;  trano  (^o\xaQ)=^ddngow  (field  house;, 
shed  in  the  field) ;  trdsa  {A.(^i)=^dosa  (sin  in  Malay,  from 
the  Sanskrit),  guilt  to  be  redeemed  by  money  in  Batak,  etc. 

2.  Ndr  is  ne/  in  Malay,  etc.,  nr  in  Mangkasar  or  Bugis ; 
y.g.  tdndrokd  (horn)  =  tdnduk  (Malay) ;  rindrind  (wall  of  a 
house) = dinding  (Malay),  rinring  (Mangkasar) ;  dndro (day)  = 
dndow  (Dayak);  mdndro  (to  bathe)  =man^t  (Malay,  see  3), 
fndnduy  (Dayak);  trdndrakd  (hedgehog)  =  ldndak  (Malay), 
etc. 

3.  A  final  o  {u)  represents  very  often  a  final  t  in  a  sister 
tongue  ;  which  is  to  be  explained  from  a  final  diphthong  uy, 
still  existing  in  some  languages ;  v.g.  d/u  (fire)  =  flpi  (Malay), 
dpuy  (Kawi  and  Madurese) ;  Idno  (swimming)  =  Idnyi  (Java- 
nese), Idvyuy  (Kawi),  tdnguy  (Dayak,  see  below,  p.  28) ; 
mdndro  (see  2)  =  mawrfi  and  mdnduy,  etc. 

4.  Where  a  rf  in  Javanese  and  Batak  is  represented  by  J  in 
Malay  and  Balinese,  the  Malagasy  has  r ;  v.g.  drand  (rain) 
=tcdan  (Javanese  and  Batak),  kujan  (Malay  and  Balinese) ; 
rdhand  (to  cook)  =  ddhan  (Toba),  dakan  (Dairi),  jdkan  (Bali- 
nese). But  when  the  word  has  already  an  /,  the  r  is  assimi- 
lated, perhaps  because  the  Malagasy  disliked  formerly  the  com- 
pany of  I  and  r  in  one  word,  just  as  the  Batak  does  now  ;^  v.g. 
UUand  (road,  path)=  dalan  (Javanese  and  Batak)  ,^aian  (Malay 
and  Balinese) ;  lela  (tongue)  =  dila  (Batak);  Uhkd  (to  lick,  to 
lap)  =  dilat  (Javanese  and  Batak), ^'i/a^  (Malay). 

Observation. — ^The  final  *  of  likkd  is  changed  intoy  before 

^  See  below,  {15.  'See  Tobasohe  Spraakkunat,  {  24. 
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the  snffix  ind:  kldfind  (what  is  licked  or  lapped);  from  which 
it  appears  that  it  is  the  same  word  as  the  Dayaky^&j?. 

5.  Dim  the  Hova  dialect  is  in  the  other  Malagasy  dialects, 
as  in  Batak,  Malay,  etc.,  U;  kddi  (to  dig)s=:A^/}  (Toba),  kdR 
(Menangkabow),  gdli  (Malay) ;  dinta  (leech)  =  linta  (Toba  and 
Mandailing),  lintah  (Malay,  etc) ;  sddihd  (fife,  flute)  =  siiUng 
(Malay),  etc.^ 

YII.  Sanskrit  words  there  are  in  Malagasy  (see  YI.  1  and 
III.  1),  but  they  have  undergone  the  changes  of  native  words, 
from  which  we  may  safely  infer  that  the  Malagasy  branched 
off  from  the  languages  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  after  the 
influence  of  the  civilization  of  continental  India  had  taken 
place.  The  Arabic  words  have  passed  into  Malagasy  directly, 
v.g.  adimizand  (the  tenth  month,  Arabic  ^i)|^»^'),'  tahUa 
(Tuesday)  is  the  Arabic  l^,  pronounced  in  Malay  and 
Javanese  sahsa. 

YIII.  A  deeper  plunge  into  the  grammar  of  the  language 
is  necessary  to  convince  the  reader  that  the  conquering  lank- 
haired  tribes  came  from  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra  after  hav- 
ing mixed  with  a  tribe  resembling  the  Nias  people,  of  whose 
language  we  know  almost  nothing,  because  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment takes  no  interest  whatever  in  scientific  linguistic  pursuits, 
leaving  it  to  the  Dutch  Bible  Society  to  prepare  the  knowledge 
of  the  Malayan  languages. 

IX.  The  island  of  Madagascar  may  be  said  to  possess  one 
language.  Yarieties  of  dialect  exist,  of  course,  but  are  not  so 
numerous  that  people  residing  in  difierent  parts  cannot  under- 
stand each  other,  some  practice  enabling  them  to  sustain  a 
conversation.  The  principal  varieties  consist  more  of  a  diffe- 
rent pronunciation,  as  will  be  stated  hereafter  (§  17),  than  of  an 
entire  change  in  the  words  themselves,  or  in  the  structure  of 
the  sentences.  The  Malagasy  chiefs  like  to  use  in  their  legisla- 
tive discussions  an  ornamental  language,  consisting  of  rather 
high  sounding  words,  that  paraphrase  the  idea,  and  are 
easily  understood  by  the  context.    The  Sakalava  say,  for 

^  Other  rules  of  the  transmutation  of  found  will  be  found  in  the  oourse  of  the 
grammar. 

>  In  Malay  and  Jaranese  adopted  without  the  /  of  the  article  (see  also  YI.  6), 
and  a  difierent  meaning.* 
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iostaoce,  ny  maAaliHa  (what  is  moist)  instead  of  &rand  (rain), 
ny  mahitaakd  (quencher  of  thirst)  instead  of  rdno  (water),/a' 
mdnty  (lenitive,  emollient)  instead  of  sdUka  (HoTa:  sdliiya)  oil, 
etc.  Such  periphrastic  words  are  also  used  to  speak  with- 
out offence,  or  out  of  delicacy ;  so  the  Sakalava  say  instead  of 
amboa  (dog),  /andrdakd  (the  driver  away),  because  this  ani- 
mal is  considered  dirty  with  them  as  with  the  Batak  (even 
those  that  are  not  converted  to  Isl&m),  who  call  a  dog  in  con- 
versation pangdyak  (pursuer)  or  a  shame  giver  {panangffdi)} 
because  the  words  for  dog  (asu,  Uycmg^  and  diyinff)  are 
frequently  used  as  terms  of  abuse.  Instead  of  vehivdhy 
(woman)  the  Sakalava  commonly  use  ampisdjy^  who  pos- 
sesses a  ^fy  (which  signifies :  the,  hole  wherein  a  hammer 
is  hafted  or  helved,  and  figuratively,  the  pudendum  muUebre); 
which  reminds  me  of  the  Batak  hujing^  which  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  means  pudendum  muliebre,  in  others  a  virgin 
(commonly  repeated  bujing-hijing).  The  Betsimis&rakft  say 
instead  of  maschdndro  (sun)  fanjdoa-he  (great  illuminater, 
lighter).  A  word  is  offensive  or  otherwise  according  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  country;  so,  for  instance,  ampela,  (girl) 
is  almost  an  abusive  term  (strumpet)  in  the  north. 

I.  Phonetic  Systfem. 
Of  the  Letters. 

§  1.  The  alphabet  {ahidy\  introduced  by  missionaries,  con- 
sists of  twenty  letters,  and  is  recited  a,  ia,  da^  e,fa,  ga,  ha,  i, 
ja,  ka,  la,  ma,  na,  o,  pa,  ra,  sa,  ta,  va,  y,  za. 

a.  According  to  French  authorities,^  the  Malagasy  was  writ- 
ten formerly  with  Arabic  letters,  the  power  of  which  however 
was  changed,  the  Malagasy  z,  for  instance,  being  represented 
by  the  Arabic  ya  (Intr.  p.  422  below).  It  would  be  very  use- 
ful to  consult  Malagasy  compositions  in  the  Arabic  character,^ 

^  In  the  Batak  Dictionary  this  word  is  by  mistake  put  under  iangga  I.  and 
should  be  put  under  II. :  to  g^ve  shame  in  Batak  is  the  term  for  soolfUng,  abuse 
(see  tla  in  tne  Batak  Dictionary). 

*  See  Flacourt,  Histoire  de  la  grande  ile  Madagascar,  p.  195. 

'  Flacourt,  1. 1.  p.  188,  giyes  a  list  of  thirteen  astrological  books,  of  which  the 
titles  are  eyidently  Arabic;  and  p.  177  he  giyes  the  title  of  an  Arabic-Halagasj 
Dictionary,  and  twenty-se?cn  titles  of  books  on  medicine. 
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in  order  to  correct  some  blunders  that  liave  evidently  been 
committed  by  the  European  ear. 

Observation, — Instead  of  abidy  the  alphabet  should  have 
been  called  abada,  but  the  English  missionaries  forgot  that 
they  had  given  most  of  the  vowels  the  power  they  have  in 
French. 

The  Vowels. 

§  2.  The  a  is  sounded  as  in  French.  The  e  is  the  French 
efermi  (as  a  in  slate).  The  o  is  sounded  as  ot^  in  French,  or 
00  in  book,  whereas  the  French  o  owoerty  as  in  ap6tre  (nearly 
as  aw  in  law)  is  written  6,  The  i  is  sounded  as  in  French, 
and  when  occurring  is  the  final  of  a  word  is  written  y. 

The  Diphthongs, 

§  3.  The  only  diphthongs  are  ai  (as  final  written  ay,  §  2), 
which  is  also  written  ei  (as  final  ey),  and  ao.  The  ai  or  ei  is 
sounded  as  ^  in  they,  and  the  ao  9A  owm  row. 

a.  The  ai  is  often  contracted  into  e,  principally  when  losing 
the  accent  by  the  influence  of  a  suffix ;  v.g.  kek6rind  {kaikitrd 
+  suffix  ind)f  b4ngy  =  baingy,  biko  =  baiko  (Hova,  baikio). 
In  an  accented  syllable  it  sometimes  loses  either  its  first  (a) 
or  its  last  element  (i),  v.g.  boraiky  =  boriky,  bingio  =  baingio, 
sdky  =  saiky.  If  it  is  repeated,  the  first  one  is  reduced  into 
a  mere  vowel ;  v.g.  irai-iray  (some)  from  iray  (one)  is  sounded 
iriray,  whereas  iray-rdy  signifies  of  the  same  father,  from  iray 
and  ray  (fieither).  The  pronouns  izay  and  izao  are  commonly 
sounded  izd  (d  as  the  French  e  auvert  or  nearly  as  ^a  in  head), 
and  iz6  (§  2). 

b.  The  vowel  belonging  to  a  prefix  or  suffix  should  never 
be  pronounced  as  a  diphthong  with  the  following  or  preceding 
vowel  of  a  word ;  maitso  is  ma-itso  (ma  prefix),  madzatrd  is 
ma-6zatrd,Jakdind  {Jdka  +  suffix  ind),  etc. 

Observation. — Johns'  MalagasyEnglishDictionary,  Griffith's 
Ghrammar,  and  that  of  the  French  Jesuits^  speak  of  a  great  many 
diphthongs  evidently  by  mistake.'    Griffith  calls  ai  in  maina 

1  lie  Bourbon,  1855. 

'  Ab,  for  instance,  ia  and  to,  which  are  fyllables  oommencing  with  oonflonantal 
y  (ya  and  yo,  see  }  16). 
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and  taitra  a  diphthong,  but  the  French  Jesuits  accent  tnakui 
(§  5  a)  and  iditrd.  It  is  evident  that  the  French  gram- 
marians mean  by  diphthong  two  rowels  following  each 
other,  and  forming  two  separate  syllables^  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  passage  in  their  grammar  (p.  15) :  *^  If 
the  accent  of  the  root  is  on  a  diphthong,  as  too,  vdo,  hdatrd, 
zditrd,  sdotrd,  it  passes  then  (when  a  suffix  is  added)  from  the 
first  Towel  to  the  second  without  leaving  the  syllable ;  y.g. 
zairmd  for  zditrd  and  itid ''  (§  10,  II).  I  think  both  the  French 
and  English  grammarians  have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  the 
Dutch  in  their  Malay  grammars,  where  two  consecutive  Towels 
(in  separate  syllables)  are  stated  to  form  a  diphthong.^  The 
two  diphthongs  mentioned  above  are  peculiar  to  the  Hova 
dialect,  the  provincial  having  instead  of  them  S  and  6.  Perhaps 
these  diphthongs  have  originated  in  a  former  orthography 
according  to  the  Arabic  system,  wherein  e  and  o  are  repre- 
sented by  an  a  followed  by  a  final  y  and  to  (compare  Ob^ 
servatian,  %  4). 

The  Consonants. 

§  4.  The  j  is  sounded  as  e£r  in  adze.  The  g  is  always  hard 
(as  in  give),  and  the  h  aspirated  (as  in  hunt).  The  v  is 
sounded  as  t^^  in  Dutch  and  German. 

a.  The  Hova  dialect,  which  has  become  the  literary  lan- 
guage, has  but  two  nasals,  viz.,  the  dental  (72)  and  the  labial 
{m),  while  the  guttural  nasal  {^ng^  as  in  singer)  is  not  r^re- 
sented  by  a  separate  character,  and  only  occurs  there  as  a 
final  before  the  guttural  consonants  k  and  g.  The  combina- 
tion ng  should  therefore  be  sounded  as  ng  in  longer.  In  the 
provincial  dialects,  however,  the  guttural  nasal  (the  c  of  the 
Malay)  is  used  also  as  a  medial,  and  is  represented  by  the  French 
Jesuits  by  n  with  the  grave  accent;*  v.g.  ahdrand  (name=Kawi 
and  Sunda  ngdran).  The  Dutch,  in  their  transliteration  of  the 
Malayan  words,  represent  it  by  ng,  whereas  ng,  as  in  longer,  is 
written  by  them  ngg.    Even  the  French  weak  guttural  nasal 

^  See,  for  instance,  the  third  edition  of  de  Hollander's  Handleiding  bij  de  beoe- 
fening  der  Maleische  Taal  en  Lettcrkonde,  p.  31,  where  ddun  is  etated  to  be  a 
monosyllable.    The  pronunciation  dowt  belongs  to  the  lingo  of  Europeaa  Malay. 

*  For  want  of  the  proper  type,  we  express  this  gattural  nasal  by  li. 
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sound,  as  in  son,  sein,  is  unutterable  to  the  Hova :  du  vin  has  be- 
come divay  (wine),  ffarU  is  ffa  (glove),  etc.  The  word  for  soap 
(savony)  is  not  taken  from  the  French,  but  is  Arabic  (^y^). 
The  ^  gives  the  advantage  of  distinguishing  words  that  are 
homophonous  in  the  Hova ;  v.g.  drand  (crajrfish)  =  ixraiag 
(Javanese),  but  6ranli  (rain)  =  iidan  (Javanese  and  Batak). 

h.  In  the  provincial  dialects  too  there  is  a  palatal  nasal 
(the  fi  of  the  French  Jesuits)  to  be  sounded  as  ^  in  French 
{^igji^  or  nearly  as  n\  in  onion.    It  is  the  ^  of  the  Malay. 

Observation, — ^That  the  literary  language  does  not  express 
these  two  nasals  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  Arabic  character,^ 
which  has  no  separate  letters  for  h  and  ^,  nasals  which  are 
unutterable  to  the  Arabs  as  initials,  medials,  or  finals  of  a 
word  (the  proper  name  PalSmbanff,  on  the  east  coast  of  Su- 
matra, is  soimded  by  the  ArBLhs/aUTnban), 

Of  Dumb  Sounds, 

§  5.  The  vowel  of  the  final  syllables  ka  (sometimes  kia,  §  16), 
tra  and  na  is  but  very  slightly  sounded,  or,  according  to  the 
dialects,  left  out  altogether ;  v.g.  rdvind  (leaf  =  Malay  ddun, 
Kawi  ron  instead  of  rdun),  dUtrd  (worm  =  Malay  dlat,  Java- 
nese idir),  kdhaka  (cough,  compare  Batak  hdhak,  expectorated 
spittle).  These  syllables  will  henceforth  be  called  dumb 
syllables. 

a.  If  the  dumb  syllables  follow  immediately  the  accented 
syllable,  their  vowel  is  sounded  as  an  echo  of  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding syllable;  v.g.  ritrd  is  nearly  ritriy  mahta  is  almost 
mainL 

b.  Every  final  syllable,  if  immediately  following  the  ac- 
cented one,  has  an  almost  imperceptible  sound,  which  may  be 
changed  into  any  other  vowel  (compare  §  12,  14  a),  and  very 
often  is  but  an  echo  of  that  of  the  preceding  syllable ;  v.g. 
tdro  (provincial,  as^  in  Javanese)  =  tory  (ma-tory,  to  sleep), 
pildfiy  (cooking  vessel)  is  almost  vildnd  (=  Malay  bdldnya). 

c.  The  a  of  Aa  is  often  clearly  sounded  when  followed  by  the 
syllable  ha  of  a  following  word ;  v.g.  mandpaka  hdzo. 

d.  The  y  is  nearly  dumb^ 

^  Compare  Obiemitioii,  )  3. 
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1.  in  the  pronoun  fiy  (of  him,  of  her,  its) ;  y.g.  ny  idornj/ 
(his  fkther)  is  sounded  nearly  ny  ddan  ; 

2.  in  the  final  syllable  ny,  when  taking  the  place  of  na 
(§  8) ;  ▼•g*  ^y  rdviny  ny  kdzo  (the  leaf  of  the  tree)  is  sounded 
nearly  as  ny  rdmn  ny  hdzo. 

The  Accent. 

§  6.  The  accent  is  on  the  penultimate,  save  when  the  word 
having  more  than  two  syllables,  although  not  derived,  termi- 
nates with  a  dumb  syllable  (§  5),  in  which  case  it  is  always 
on  the  ante-penultimate ;  v.g.  vildny  (§  5b),  faldfa  (the  nud 
rib  of  the  banana  leaf;  compare  Malay  paldpah\  Adlatrd 
(mushroom,  Malay  kulat),  rdmnd  (§  5),  Idiand  (road,  path, 
Javanese  and  Batak  ddlan),  laldna  (law),  tdhand  (hand,  Hova 
tananAf  §  4a ;  Malay  tdngan),  tandna  (village),  kdhakd  (§  5). 
The  vowel  of  the  syllable  immediately  following  the  accented 
one  must  never  be  sounded  so  as  to  become  an  ^  (as  in  English 
bett^,  Dutch  beUr\  and  ^  5b  must  be  attended  to.  The  accent 
is  not  influenced  by  a  prefix ;  v.g.  hab6  (prefix  ha,  root  be). 

%  7.  The  accent  passes  on  to  a  following  syllable  by  the 
influence  of  a  suffix ;  v.g.  vondind  {v6no+ind),/akdind  (/dka 
+  ind),  etc.  The  monosyllabic  roots,  and  those  that  have  the 
accent  immediately  before  the  dumb  syllables,  are  excepted ; 
v.g.  Idvind  {la,  inserted  v,  and  ind),  bizind  {be,  inserted  z,  and 
ind),  ankafkzind  (what  is  tasted),  from  mankafy  trom/y  (§  6). 

a.  In  compound  words  the  last  word  has  always  the  accent ; 
v.g.  tokovy  (iron  trivet),  from  toko  (trivet)  and  ty  (iron) ; 
salazamby  (gridiron)  from  saldzand  (see  p.  5,  above)  and  vy. 

Change  of  Vowels. 

\  8.  The  dumb  a  (^  5)  is  assimilated  to  the  vowel  of  the 
preposition  ny  (of)  following ;  v.g.  ny  rdviny  ny  hdzo  (^  6rf), 
instead  of  ny  rdvind  ny,  etc.,  sdratry  ny^  dlond  (writing  of 
men),  instead  of  sdratrd  ny,  etc.,  mpamdpaky  ny  6lon&  (ruler 
of  men),  instead  of  mpamdpakd  ny,  etc. 

^  9.  An  i  is  changed  into  e  by  the  influence  of  a  suffix — 
Ist,  Mostly,  when  the  preceding  syllable  has  another  vowel 
than  i ;  v.g.  kekerind  {kikitrd  +  ind,  %  10,  II.),  oUrind  {dUtrd 
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+  ind,  ^  10,  II.),  matisa  {maty,  inserted  8  and  suffix  a),  atre- 
hind  {dtrikd  +  ind,  %  10,  I),  etc. 

2nd.  When  it  occurs  in  the  first  syllable  of  a  bisyllabic 
word  terminating  with  the  dumb  syllable  trd;  v.g.  rStind 
(ritrd  +  ind,  ^0,  II). 

a.  Often  a  final  i  (^  2)  is  changed  into  a  before  an  inserted 
z  (§  14),  when  the  suffix  and  is  added ;  v.g.  aaldzand  {sdly  + 
and),  topdzand  (tdpy  ■{•  and),  tamhdzand  [tdmby  -¥  and),  dimbd- 
Zand  (dimby  +  anA),fafdzand  {fdfy  +  and) ;  comp.  p.  5,  aboYO. 

b.  The  final  i  of  bisyllabic  words  sometimes  coalesces  with 
the  initial  vowel  of  the  suffix  ind,  and  receives  the  accent  with- 
out becoming  long;  v.g.  ahina  {dhy  +  ind),  irina  (iry  +  ind), 
tahina  Udhy  +  indi).  It  becomes  accented  e  with  the  initial 
vowel  of  the  suffix,  if  the  first  svllable  of  the  word  has  no  a 
or  i ;  v.g.  jerina  {jery),  terSna  (tdry),  vonjina  [v6n^),  ek&na 
{iky),  volina  [v6ly),  reshia  (risy),  etc.  In  the  same  way  the 
final  a  of  a  bisyllabic  root  coalesces  with  the  suffix  a ;  v.g. 
mombd  {mdmba  +  a),  migadrd  (prefix  mi  tgddra  +  a). 

c.  The  a  resembles  often  the  French  e  ouvert  in  the  suffix 
and,  when  it  is  preceded  by  an  accented  i;  Y,g.  Jekiand  and 

/amakiand  are  soimded  nearly  aB/ehihid  SLnd/amakiind. 

d.  Before  a  syllable,  which  has  the  accent  by  the  influence 
of  a  suffix,  an  ^  or  ^  of  the  root  may  be  sounded  as  ^  (^  6) ; 
v.g.  rih'ito  {r6retrd  -{-0,%  10,  II.),  trdand  (dro  +  and). 

e.  In  the  Provincial  dialects  the  (?  of  a  last  syllable  is  often 
changed  into  d  {%  2)  in  receiving  the  accent  before  the  suffix 
and  or  a;  Y.g.fanadvand  {Jdndo+ and), /amor  dnand  {/amdrand 
-f  and),  veldma  {vilond  +  a),  etc. 

Change  of  Consonants. 

%  10.  The  dumb  syllables  (^  3)  imdergo  before  suffixes  the 
following  changes : 

I.  Ka  becomes,  commonly  h ;  v.g.  irdhind  [irakd  +  ind), 
robdkind  [rdbakd  +  ind),  etc. 

a.  Rarely  it  becomes  t  {robdtind  =  robdhind). 

J.  When  it  becomes y,  the  only  cause  of  this  must  be  a  for- 
mer form  of  the  word,  such  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  cor- 
responding word  in  a  cognate  language  (see  leldfind,  Intr.  p.  9). 
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Another  example  is  atrijind,  next  to  atr^Mnd,  what  is  fronted, 
or  faced,  from  dtrikd  (Hova :  dtrikidy  %  16)  and  the  suffix  ind^ 
firom  which  a  former  form  dtrif{%  19^  £)= Javanese  adip,  Batak 
ddop,  Malay  hddap,  etc.,  may  be  supposed  to  have  existed. 
In  hirifind  =  kirikind  (what  is  bored),  and  hirifand'=kiriA€md, 
from  Airikd  (Hova,  hirikia,  §  16),  the  similarity  of  the  aspira- 
tion with  the  spirancy  of  they  may  be  the  reason,  as  the 
corresponding  Malay  word  is  ffirik. 

Observation.  The  final  syllable  ip  of  the  Malay  is  pro- 
nounced iq  ^  in  the  Menangkabow ;  v.g.  kdtiq  =  katib  (Arabic 

II.  7V*a  becomes  r,  if  the  word  does  not  contain  in  another 
syllable  an  r,  in  which  case  it  becomes  t;  v.g.  Aodrind 
{Adatrd),  zairind  (zditrd),  olMnd  (dlitrd),  kekhind  (kikitrd), 
etc.,  but  rStina  (§  9,  2),  soritand  (sdritrd),  sordtand  (s&ratrd), 
roritind  (rdritrd),  ri/dtind  (ri/atrd),  rombdtand  (rdmbotrd),  etc. 

a.  Rarely  it  becomesy*;  v.g.  sadfand  (§  9,  e)  next  to  sadrand 
(sdotrd).  In  sokd/and  (what  is  opened),  from  sdkatrd,  a 
former  sdknf  may  be  supposed  to  have  existed  £rom  the  cor- 
responding Toba  ukkap,  Menangkabow  sinffkap  (Intr.  p.  4,-  2). 
Another  example  is  tsentsifind  (what  is  sucked),  firom  tsintsitrd 
(compare  Malay  sdsap,  Batak  s6sop  or  sisip), 

III.  Na  becomes  n,  and  where  it  becomes  m,  a  cognate 
language  must  be  resorted  to ;  so,  for  instance,  veldma  (§  9,  e), 
firom  vilondy  and  suffix  a  is  explicable  by  the  Dayak  belom 
(to  live),  and  indrdmind  (what  is  borrowed,  from  indrand),  by 
the  Batak  in/am.  Another  example  is  ampin&mind  (what  is 
caused  to  be  drunk)  from  minond  (to  drink) =Malay  minum. 

a.  TenomiJid  (what  is  woven,  from  tinond)  and  tadmind 
(what  is  gathered,  from  tdo7id)  do  not  seem  to  be  explainable 
by  the  corresponding  words  of  the  cognate  languages  (Malay 
tdnuny  Batak  tonun  or  Unun ;  Malay  tahun  year,  Dairi  har- 
vest time),  but  remind  us  of  the  constant  interchanges  of  in 
and  un  with  im  and  um  as  final  syllables  (§  19,  b)  in  Batak  and 
Menangkabow.^  From  this  is  also  to  be  explained  arAnind 
(what  IB  rectified),  fi^m  drind, 

^  By  ^  18  meant  a  final  k  swallowed  up,  being  a  kind  of  click. 
'  See  Tobaeche  Spraakkiuut,  p.  63  «. 
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§  11.  In  compound  words  the  dumb  syllables  tra  and  ka  of 
the  first  are  left  out,  in  the  meantime  either  changing  the 
initial  consonant  of  the  second,  or  requiring  an  inserted  con* 
sonant.  The  change  affects  h,  /,  v,  and  /,  which  become 
respectively  k,  p,  J,  and  d ;  tapakdzo  (tdpaka  +  Adzo),  mm- 
pdry  {misika  and  /dry),  manomhoholo  {manombotrd  +  volo), 
mitariddkand  {mitdrikd  +  Idkand).  The  inserted  consonants 
required  are  d  before  r  and  z,  and  t  before  s ;  v.g.  e/ajdfo  (§  4) 
(i/atrd  +  zdto),  manjaidrdry  (manjditrd  +  rdry),  manondro^ 
tsikina  (manondrotrd  +  sikind). 

a.  If  the  second  word  commences  with  a  vowel  only  the  final 
a  18  left  out;  v.g.  eritrSritrd  {Sritrd  repeated),  lavakdrohd 
(Jdvakd  +  orohd). 

b.  If  a  word  commencing  with  h  and  terminating  with  trd 
or  kd  is  repeated  the  final  a  and  initial  h  are  left  out ;  v.g. 
howtrdvotrd  [h&votrd  repeated),  hotikdtikd  {hdtikd  repeated), 
horakorakd  {horakd  repeated). 

§  12.  The  dumb  syllable  na  occasions  the  same  changes  (§  11) 
in  composition,^  losing  however  only  its  vowel,  the  remaining 
n  following  the  class  of  the  initial  consonant  (becoming  m  be- 
fore labials, and  h  before  gutturals);  v.g.  mihinampdry  {mihinand 
-{•/dry),  manamhdla  {mdnand +  t?6la),  maharahkilokd  {man' 
drand  +  hiloka),  mahatonddpa  (mahdtond  +  lapd),  minondrdno 
{nUnona  +  rdno),  mananisdind  {mdnand  +  sdind),  manakonjdva- 
trd  {mandkond  ±zdvatrd). 

a.  On  the  east  coast  initial  h  in  this  case  is  ofben  changed 
into  tr ;  v.g.  olontrdfa  =  oUmkdfa  (Hova)  from  dlond  and 
hdfa  (compare  b). 

b.  When  a  word  commencing  with  A  and  terminating  with 
nd  is  repeated,  nk  sometimes  becomes  ^  (§  4  a),  and  some- 
times tr  (compare  a) ;  v.g.  hozongdzond  {hdzond  repeated), 
horongdrond  {h&rond  repeated),  Ailontrilond  {hiland  repeated), 
helontrilond  {h6lond  repeated).  This  dissimilarity  is  owing 
to  the  final,  where  it  blends  with  initial  k  into  ng,  being 
properly  a  guttural  nasal  (i»),  which  requires  a  consonant  of 


^  According  to  roles,  whicli  will  be  specified  below,  the  pionommal  suffixes 
differ,  when  taking  place  after  the  dumb  syllable. 
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its  own  class,  and  where  it  passes  with  initial  h  into  ntr, 
being  a  real  dental  (n),  which  requires  in  the  same  way  a 
consonant  of  its  own  class.  In  Toba  nh  changes  into  double  ^ 
and  ngh  (h/i)  into  double  k ;  v.g.  daidttu  {ddlan  +  Au),  Indkku 
(fiianff  +  Am). 

§  13.  If  the  second  word  commences  with  m,  all  the  dumb 
syllables  are  left  out ;  v.g.  olomdsina  {dlond  +  mdsind),  mami' 
mdso  {mamitrd  +  mdao),  toramdso  {tdrakd  +  mdso). 

Observation. — ^The  n  being  left  out  here  is  against  the  rule 
(^  12),  but  perhaps  the  natives  sound  a  double  m  instead  of 
nm,  as  in  the  Toba,  where,  for  instance,  napurdmmu  is  the 
pronunciation  of  napiiran  +  mu. 

Inserted  Consonants, 

§  14.  Before  the  suffixes  a  v  (§  4)  is  often  inserted  after 
final  0  or  a,  and  s  or  z  after  final  ^  or  e  (y) ;  v.g.  IddnA 
(la  +  ind),  antsdcind  (dntso  4  t/w2),  nojtsind  {ndfy  +  ifUk)^ 
lizinA  {be  +  ind),  velizind  (§  9,  v^ly  +  ind),  etc. 

a.  When  one  of  the  syllables  of  the  word  commences  with 
a  labial  (/,  p,  or  v)  an  ^  or  r  are  also  inserted  after  final  o, 
to  avoid  the  succession  of  syllables  with  similar  sounds ;  v.g. 
nofosand  {nofo  +  and),  tovdzind  {iovo  +  ind),  Jiralozand  (from 
valo,  mivdlo). 

Observation, — ^The  inserted  consonant  is  sometimes  to  be  ex- 
plained from  the  final  of  the  corresponding  word  in  a  cognate 
language  (Intr.  p.  422,  Obs.).  Other  examples  are  ampaUsind 
from  ampdly  (a  tree,  the  coriaceous  leaves  of  which  are  used 
for  smoothing  earthenware,  compare  Malay  ampdlas),  Jidzand 
(what  is  squeezed),  {Tom/(a  (Javanese  peris),  hihisand  (what 
is  scraped)  from  hihy  (Malay  klkis,  §  17,  3),  hehizind  (what  is 
scratched)  from  h^hy  (Malay  kakas),  her^zind  (what  is  for- 
tified) from  Mry  (Malay  kdras),  etc.  Sometimes  the  inserted 
2r  is  a  y  in  the  corresponding  word  of  a  cognate  language, 
as  the  Malagasy  has  no  consonantal  y  as  medial  (compare  §  1  a 
and  Intr.  p.  422,  below) ;  v.g.  saldzand  (Intr.  p.  423),  tetizand 
(bridge)  =  titiyan  (Malay)  from  tity  (Malay  titi,  Menangka- 
bow  tltih  and  titis). 

§  15.  Between  two  substantives,  of  which  the  second  quali- 
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fies  the  first,  a  nasal  is  inserted,  wliich  corresponds  in  class 
with  the  initial  consonant,  and  occasions  the  above  (§  11) 
stated  changes ;  y.g.  akondronjdza  {akdndro  and  zdza),  din- 
tambiiruM  {dinta  +  vuruha\  voankAia  {voa  +  hena)y  voandrami- 
dry  {voa  -r  ramidry),  tranohkala  (spider's  web,  trdno,  house, 
and  hdlay  spider),  etc.  Sometimes  the  nasal  is  not  sounded, 
although  the  initial  has  suffered  the  change ;  y.g.  vatokard- 
nand  next  to  vatohardhand  (vato-\-Aardnand)y  atiddha  (brains), 
from  dty  (liver,  inside),  and  loha  (head).  From  the  mate- 
rials at  my  disposal  I  as  yet  can  give  no  rules  by  which 
to  know  either  when  the  nasal  must  be  inserted  or  not, 
and  when  it  is  to  be  sounded  and  when  not.  So,  for  in- 
stance, ovidla  (wild  yam),  from  6vi  (yam),  and  dla  (forest) 
without  an  inserted  nasal,  but  dintandla  (forest  leech),  from 
dinta  (leech)  and  dla^  and  ovimbazaAa  (European  yam,  pota- 
toes). Again  we  find  voatavombazaAa  {voatdvo,^  pumpkin, 
va^dha,  European),  notwithstanding  voatavohova  (native 
or  Hova  pumpkin),  instead  of  which  one  would  expect 
voatavohkova. 

a.  To  account  for  this  irregularity  I  think  that  some  of 
these  compositions  (avi-dla)  are  only  made  by  juxtaposition, 
and  others  by  means  of  the  preposition  ny  (as  in  Batak  ni,  of). 
In  the  Toba  j;he  vowel  of  ni  is  left  out  before  initial  j  (nearly 
as^'  in  judge),  t,  d,  /,  r,  and  s  (v.g.  oppunjdmbaixisteaji  of  dppu 
nijdmba).  In  the  Dairi  we  have  n  sometimes  inserted  between 
the  vowels  of  two  words  in  composition ;  v.g.  arindnan  (market 
day)  =  aridnan  (Toba  rfn,  day,  and  dnariy  market,  held  in  the 
field).  As  to  an  initial  h  being  changed  into  *,  although 
the  nasal  is  not  sounded,  as  in  vato-kardhand,  it  is  just 
according  to  the  Toba  pronunciation  (§  12,  b).  Another 
example  of  this  peculiar  pronimciation  we  shall  find  below 
(pronominal  suffixes). 

^  Tdvo  is  the  name  {v6a  meaning  {rait).  This  tdvo  (Batak  (dhu^  {  1 7, 6)  is  in  Malay 
Idbu  (with  the  first  syUable  dropt,  the  Sanskrit  alaiu).  This  word  is  an  interest- 
ing proof  that  the  Sanskrit  words  came  into  Malagasy  from  the  Indian  Archipdago. 
In  the  Malayan  I  and  n  interchange  yery  often  (fobasche  Spraakkunst,  p.  64, 
iy.)  so  that  a  former  ndbu  is  probable.  Now  the  nasab  haying  a  yerbal  sense  are 
often  changed  into  the  sharp  mute  of  their  class  {Uttira  tenuis)  wheneyer  the  word 
is  current  as  substantiye  (see  Taco  Roorda's  beoefening  yan  't  Jayaansch  bekeken, 
p.  8,  annotation),  and  so  we  get  idbu  (see  Addenda,  p.  28). 
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$  16.  The  Hova  likes  to  insert  a  y  (written  i)  after  ihe 
gutturals  (^,  y ,  nk^  ng  and  A),  when  the  preceding  syllable  has 
an  X ;  y.g.  havidi-kio  (pronounced  hovidi-kyo),  what  I  have  to 
buy,  instead  of  hovldy  +  ko  (pronominal  suffix,  of  me,  mine), 
Idfikia  (pronounce  Idfikya)  =  IdfikA  (provincial,  Batak  Idpik)^ 
Mnyio  (bingyo) = bingo  (provincial), tnikidsa  (nukydsa) = mikdw 
(provincial,  mi  prefix  and  kdsa),  etc.     This  is  a  rule  when- 
ever the  gutturals  have  a,  and  almost  so  if  they  have  an  o. 
The  inserted  y,  however,  is  commonly  left  out  in   deriva^ 
tives;   v.g.  kihdind,  from  kihio  {kiho,  elbow,  comer). 

a.  In  the  provincial  dialects  a  y  is  often  inserted  before  the 
suffix  end,  before  the  suffix  and,  (see  §  9,  b);  v.g.  vonjyfnA 
(written  vonjiSna),  In  the  same  way  a  w  ia  inserted  before 
the  suffix  and,  when  the    preceding  syllable   has  o :   v.g. 

fombwana  (written  fom  bodna)  instead  of  fomb&na  {Jamba  -»- 
ana,  see  §  9  i). 

b.  The  French  Jesuits  speak  of  an  i  added  before  bisyllabic 
words  commencing  with  o,  when  they  are  augmented  by  a 
suffix,  and  also  of  an  o  before  monosyllables  in  the  same  case; 
v.g.  idtand,  instead  of  6vand  (from  ova),  idrind  instead  of  drind 
(from  otra,  see  ^  10,  II),  ozdind^  instead  of  sdind  &om  zo. 

Dialectical  Peculiarities.        ^ 

§  17.  According  to  the  several  dialects  the  following  sounds 
are  in  some  words  identical : — 

1.  7?  (Sakalava)  =  tsi  (Hova  and  East  coast) ;  v.g.  rdty  = 
rdtsy  (bad),  foty  =/6tsy  (white,  Malay  piitik,  NiaaJucAi)  ; 
compare  tsinjo  {mi-tsinjo,  to  gaze)  with  Malay  tinjotc,  Batak 
tindo,  tsindri  {voa-ts(ndri,  pressed)  with  Malay  tindih.  The 
Dairi  and  Malay  has  often  chi,  where  Toba  has  ti^ -,  v.g. 
koching  (Malay  kuching)  =  huting  (Toba,  see  3),  a  cat. 

2.  Li  (Sakalava  and  Betsimis&raka)  =  di  (Hova  and  East 
coast) ;  v.g.  linta  (also  Batak,  Malay  lintah)  =  dinta  (leech), 

1  Johns's  Dictionary  has  ozoiny  withont  an  accent  (see  under  wuif^  firom  so). 
This  work  has  neglected  the  accent  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  sometizies  impoB- 
lihlo  to  see  the  derivation  of  a  word ;  so  for  instance,  it  has  ombe^  whereas  the 
grammar  of  the  French  Jesuits  has  ombt  (chief,  magnate),  from  which  it  appean 
uat  it  is  to  he  derived  from  be  (great). 

s  See  Tohascho  Spraakkunst,  p.  35,  D.  III. 
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Ufy  =  didffy  etc.  Compare  sddinA  (fife,  flute)  =  siUing  (Malay), 
tadiny  (§  5,  by  foramen  of  the  ear)  =  talinga  (Malay,  ear), 
hodidind  =  kuUling  (Malay),  hadi  {m-Aadi,  to  dig)  =  /tali 
(Toba),  kali  (Dairi,  and  Menangkabow),  gdU  (Malay),  etc. 

3.  K  =  A;  v.g.  kily  (small)  =  hilff, kdloM  =  Adland (com- 
pare Toba  hdlanff,  Menangkabow  kalang,  etc.)  etc*  The 
Dairi  has  regularly  it  as  medial  and  initial,  where  Toba  has  h, 
and  even  the  character  representing  h  in  Toba  is  sounded  k  in 
Dairi. 

4.  B  ^l;  Y.g.  rasa  =  loso  (departed),  Idha  (SakalaYa)= 
rdha.  This. change  is  not  frequent  in  the  Batak,  and  com- 
monly takes  place  by  phonetic  attraction,  by  which  an  /  or  r  of 
a  preceding  word  is  mostly  changed  into  r  or  /,  whenever  the 
following  has  r  or  /;  y.g.  maranqna  hihima  (thin  are  his  lips), 
instead  of  malampis  bibima,  silumimpang  dalan  (a  road  branch- 
ing off  finger  like,  i.e.  with  many  sideways),  instead  of  ^*- 
runUmpanff  ddlan.  As  I  have  not  been  so  happy  as  to  consult 
many  Malagasy  works  written  by  natives,  I  am  unable  to  decide 
whether  this  change  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way. 

6.  P  =/;  Y.g./dokd  =  pdokdy  fotraka = pdtrakd.  The  Nias 
cannot  sound  jt?,  and  the  Batak  noty. 

6.  B  0T7nb=v;  v.g.  ambily  (Sakalava)  =  avidy  (see  2,  Hova 
and  East  coast),  dbo  or  dnibo  (Sakalava)  =  odo  (Hova  and  East 
coast),  anibdld  =  aivMay  behab4ha  =  t>ehav4ha.  The  Javan€ise 
has  regularly  w  as  Malagasy,  where  Malay  and  Batak  have 
b  (iwn  =  (^i  =  ttii  Malay  and  Batak). 

7.  /(§  4)  =  2r ;  Y.g.  jdmba  =  zdmba,  jihy  =  z4hy.  The  s  in 
Malagasy  is  often  j  in  Malay  \2dr0  =jiaru^  comer).  In 
the  Bugis  j  ofben  represents  y  of  the  Malay  and  z  of  the 
Malagasy ;  v.g.  dju  (tree,  wood,  instead  of  hdjti)  =  kayu 
(Malay  and  Dadri,  etc.),  hdzo  (Malagasy),  hdyu  (Mandailing 
and  Sub-Toba). 

8.  S==ts;  v.g.  pdtsakd  =  pdsakd.  The  ch  of  Malay  and 
Dairi  is  pronounced  s  in  Toba  if  not  provided  with  an  i^ 
(bdcha,  Sanskrit  wdchd,  =  bdsa). 

9.  The  Hova  has  often  at  or  ei  (§  3)  where  the  provincial 
dialects  have  e. 

>  See  1. 
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10.  Instead  of  the  dumb  syllable  trd  of  the  HoTa,  the 
Western  dialects  have  regularly  tsd,  and  the  Eastern  and 
Southern  ckd  {ch  nearly  as  in  English  c/dld) ;  y.g.  tfaUd  = 
^atrd  (four,  Batak  &pat  or  impat).  Flacourt^  has  titmUs  = 
t&motrd^  (heely  Malay  tumit). 

11.  Several  words  have  indifferently  either  of  the  dumb 
syllables.  The  dumb  syllable  trd,  when  the  preceding  syllable 
has  an  i,  is  often  kd  {kia,  §  16) ;  v.g.  ma-foitrd  (bitter)  =  ma- 
fakkdy  pdtsitrd  =p6tsikd  {poUikia  in  Hova,  §  16),  smashed. 
The  Menangkabow  pronounces  the  final  i^llable  it  of  the 
Malay  as  iq;  v.g.  paiq  (bitter)  =  pdit  (vj:^Ij).  Strange 
is  it,  that  some  words  have  a  final  nd  =  kd;  y.g.  /dsind 
(sand)  =J(i$ikd  (or  Jasikia),  maina  =  maika  (dried  out).  In 
Malagasy  a  final  nd  represents  sometimes  an  r  of  the  Malay ; 
Y.g.  Jasind  =  pdsir,  lamosind  (back)  =  lamiisir  (the  flesh  of  an 
animal's  back  which  extends  along  each  side  of  the  spinal 
bone) ;  kdmbana  (twins)  =  kdmbar  (Malay). 

a.  Sometimes  this  change  of  nd  and  kd  is  only  explicable  by 
supposing  Tut  to  be  properly  nd{%^a);BO,  for  instance,  we  have 
orohd  (nose),  Javanese  irung^  Dayak  wrongs  Hova  &rond,  and 
orokd  (mahorokd),  to  smell,  to  kiss  in  the  native  way  by  smelling 
or  touching  noses ;  compare  the  two  significations  of  the  Malay 
chkynm?  etc.  Both  words  are  originally  the  same,  as  is  proved 
by  the  rule  of  Batak,  where  the  Dairi  dialect  has  as  final  n 
when  theToba  has  k ;  v.g.  konxng  (the  curcuma  root  conspicu- 
ous for  its  yellowness) =/m/2tA:*  (Toba),  kiming  (Malay,  yellow). 

12.  In  the  Hova  and  in  the  South-east  coast  the  s  is  nearly 
palatal,  and  sounded  as  cA  in  French  (or  sh  in  English)  prin- 
cipedly  by  the  influence  of  a  preceding  or  following  %  {misy  is 
nearly  misAi). 

13.  In  the  North  an  i  is  sounded  as  e  when  the  preceding 
accented  syllable  has  a,  and  sometimes  also  when  it  has  an  e 
or  0 ;  Y.g./dte  =/dty  (corpse),  /^re  =/^  (wound),  tdne  = 

^  Flacourt's  yocabulary  I  have  not  been  able  to  consult,  the  allied  word  haTing 
been  taken  from  Yon  Humboldt's  great  work  on  the  Eawi. 

'  The  Dictionnaire  FrauQais-Malgache  (He  Bourbon^  1855)  haa  tomitrA  as  the 
proyincial  word  (see  under  tahn). 

3  See  Opmerkmgen  naar  aanleiding  van  eene  taalkundige  yerhandeling  van  den 
Hoogleeraar  Roorda,  p.  48. 

^  See  Batak  Dictionary  and  Tobasche  Spraakkunst,  p.  65,  vi. 
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tdny  (earth)^  dketrd  =.  dhitra  (grass).  The  Batak  has  very 
oftea  e  in  the  last  syllable  where  a  cognate  language  has  i, 
when  one  of  the  preceding  syllables  has  a  ;  v.g.  pate  =  p&ti 
(Javanese),  laime  (earth)  =  Idmi  (Malay,  Sanslmt  hhumi). 
As  e  and  o  as  finals  are  ofiben  interchanged  in  Batak  (pdgo=i 
pdge^  rice  in  the  husk),  so  we  see  the  Batak  tdno  to  be  =  the 
Malagasy  tany. 

14.  Some  words  commence  either  with  a  vowel  or  an  A ;  v.g. 
ozatrd  =  hozatrd  (muscle). 

a.  The  French  Jesuits  mention  as  faulty  the  pronunciation 
of  dndra  instead  of  dndro  (day),  imba  instead  of  imbo,  4na  in- 
stead of  ^.  The  word  dndra^  however,  is  explicable  from 
§  5  i,  whereas  the  others  may  be  accounted  for  if  we  consider 
that  an  accented  syllable  easily  obscures  the  vowel  of  a  follow- 
ing or  preceding  syllable  (§  9 1^)  to  such  an  extent  that  it  be- 
<x>mes  colourless,  and  thus  interchangeable  with  any  other 
vowel.  In  the  same  way  we  have  to  explain^c^^t^ra  instead  of 
f&nitr&,  fanentra  instead  of  /aninitrd  (wasp,  compare  Men- 
angkabow  pandngitt  Batak  piy&nffot).  The  expression  vidi-Jdo 
{oT  vidi-ko)  is  sometimes  sounded  vidi-ky.  A  current  ab- 
breviation is  hdy-ky  instead  of  hdy-ko  izy  (I  know  it).  Use 
has  consecrated  also  the  abbreviation  of  atadvo  {atdo  +  ^,  §  14) 
into  atdvOf  of  ataavy  {atdo  +  y)  into  atdvy,  and  of  anadvand 
into  andvand. 

Transposition  of  Sounds. 

§  18.  Transposition  of  sounds  often  takes  place  in  words 
containing  either  hissing  (r,  /,  s,  ts)  or  vibrating  sounds 
(J  or  r) ;  v.g.  makdly  =  maldky  (quick),  azaA6and  =  aAazdand 
(dzo),  andrahdand  =  ahandrdand  (kdndro),  sakaviro  =  sakarivo 
(ginger),  zodrind  =  ozdrind  (dzatrd  +  ind)^  akitsa  =  at^ka 
(atsikia,  Hova).  ^ 

a.  In  this  way  rizatrd  (belching)  is  evidently  the  Batak 
t^rap  (see  p.  443). 

b.  The  language  of  the  woods  (volan'tandla)  makes  a  rule  of 
it,  according  to  the  French  Jesuits. 

Form  of  Primitive  Words. 
%  19.  Primitive  words  are  mostly  bisyllabic  (or  trisyllabic  witk 
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a  dumb  syllable,  see  below,  ft).  They  are  seldom  monosjUabic 
(be,  lo),  and  when  they  have  more  than  three  syllables  they 
are  either  foreign  words,  or  have  the  appearance  of  being 
derived  either  by  repetition  or  composition.  Even  these 
words  are  often  found  to  have  lost  one  of  the  first  syllables ; 
v.g.  valdvo  (provincial,  see  Introd.  I.)  =  voaldvo  (having  the 
appearance  of  being  a  composition  of  vda  and  Idvo)  a  rat, 
bat^ra  (tobacco  box)  =  tabat&a  (French  tabatiSre)^  laldo  = 
laoldoy  kaitso  =  kamaitso,  lamdsind=lakamdsind, 

a.  The  vowel  of  one  of  the  first  syllables  of  polysyllabic  woidft 
is  often  uncertain  (§  17,  14  a)  even  in  derived  words  when  the 
accent  is  on  a  following  syllable ;  v.g.  tetizand  =  tatizanA 
(bridge  consisting  of  a  narrow  board,  firom  tdty)^  lafirand  = 
lef^and  (the  hock,  from  Idfitrd^  accordingly  what  is  folded^ 
where  a  fold  is),  kob6bo=kibdbOy  ko/d/a  =  ki/dfa  (broom,  fiom 
fqfa,  matndfa,  to  sweep,  etc.),  favjozbro  next  to  fanjoz&ra 
(pith  of  bulrushes,  firom  ^,  pith  and  zozoro).  Hence  perhaps 
also  angddi=:fangddi  (from  hadt). 

b.  Trisyllabic  words  terminating  with  a  dumb  syllable  must 
be  considered  bisyllabic>  as  is  evident  from  the  form  they  take 
before  suflSxes  {oUrind,  worm-eaten,  for  instance  is  at  first 
sight  6ler+  ind,  although  derived  from  dlitrd,  worm,  and  ind). 


Note  on  the  Eelation  of  the  Kawi  to  the  Jatanesx. 

The  relation  of  the  Kawi  to  the  Javanese,  as  of  a  mother  to  her 
daughter,  has  been  contested  of  late  by  Professor  Taco  Koorda,  who 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Kawi  is  not  the  ancient  Javanese,  but  on  the 
contrary  a  different,  although  cognate,  language,  which  existed  for- 
merly somewhere  in  Java  as  an  independent  language,  in  the  same 
way  as  does  now  the  Sunda.*  I  beg  leave  to  call  the  reader's  attention 
to  the  great  improbability  of  this  opinion,  since  eminent  men,  as  Sir 
Stamford  Baffles,  although  not  having  at  their  command  the  mate- 
rials which  have  now-a-days  become  accessible  to  the  Dutch,  have 
long  ago  asserted  the  contrary.  I  repeat  here,  with  a  few  addi- 
tions, what  I  have  elsewhere'  said,  to  combat  Koorda's  opinion. 
It  was  Sir  Stamford  Eaffles  who,  the  first  of  all,  took  an  interest  in 

^  Bijdragen  tot  de  Taal-Land-en  Volkenkundc  van  Nederlandsch  Indie  (nieuwe 
Tolgreeks,  vol.  yiii.)  p.  88. 

'  Taco  Roorda's  Beocfenin^  van  't  Javaansch  bokeken,  and  Opmcrkingcn  naar 
aanleidiDg  van  eene  taalkondige  bijdrage  van  den  Hooglccraar  T.  Boorda. 
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€he  language  and  literature  of  Java,  and  gave  in  his  celebrated  work 
flpecimens  of  the  Kawi  text  of  the  Bratayiida  {Bh&ratayuddha\  whioh, 
<»n6idering  the  time  of  its  publication,  when  Jayanese  was  not  yet 
studied,  may  claim  our  admiration. 

As  the  grammar  of  the  Kawi,  and  a  great  many  words  in  the 
Kawi  poems,  are  not  yet  sufficiently  known,  I  am  compelled  to  con- 
fine myself  to  its  phonetic  system  in  order  to  show  its  relation  to  the 
Javanese  as  to  its  degenerated  o£Espring.  The  Kawi  resembles  in  this 
respect  the  Javanese  to  such  an  extent  that  a  great  many  Kawi 
words  may  be  identified  with  Javanese  only  by  resorting  to  a  few 
phonetic  laws,  whereas  some  have  only  undergone  a  small  alteration. 

I,  When  the  Malay  and  Batak  equivalent  word  has  r,  and  the 
Tagal  or  Bisaya  has  g  (hard  as  in  give\  both  the  Kawi  and  Javanese 
have  no  consonant.    Examples : — 

1 .  To  sleep,*  is  in  Javanese  tUrUf  in  Kawi  turn,  in  Malay  tkdur,  in 
Bisaya  tuU^  (see  II). 

2.  The  Javanese  duB  (root  of  dduB,  to  bathe,  as  intransitive,  and 
ng^dus,  to  bathe,  as  transitive)  is  in  Kawi  dyua  (madyus  =  adus^ 
mangdytu  =  ng^dus),  in  Malay  and  Batak  dirut  (jmandirua,  to 
sprinkle),  in  Bisaya  dtgus  (banar  a  otro), 

3.  Einur  (Batak),  lindug  (Bisaya),  earthquake,  is,  both  in  Java- 
nese and  Kawi,  lindu. 

4.  (Xrang  (Malay),  iirang  (Menangkabow),  is  wtvang  in  Kawi,  and 
wang*  in  Javanese. 

5.  l/rat  (Malay),  root,  is  in  Bisaya  ugat,  whereas  Javanese  has 
wod  and  Kawi  wtoad. 

6.  Pdrah  (Malay,  root  of  mdmdrahy  to  squeeze)  is  p6ro  or  p^ok 
in  Batak,  pigd  in.  Tagal,  pogd  in  Bisaya,  whereas  Javanese  has  pohj 
and  Kawi  pwah. 

7.  T&rap  or  torap  (root  of  terapH  or  iordpan,  to  sufier  from  belch- 
ing or  eructation)  in  Batak  is  tigdb  in  Tagal,'  togdh  in  Bisaya,  whereas 
Javanese  has  tob  {atoh,  a  is  a  prefix),  and  Kawi  twab  {maiwab,  to 
belch ;  ma  is  a  prefix). 

8.  Ddngar  (Malay  to  hear,  manddngar)  is  in  Bisaya  dungug^  in 
Javanese  rungUf  and  in  Kawi  r^^  (see  II). 

II.  When  the  Malay  and  Balinese  d  of  equivalent  words  is  repre- 


^  Of  ooone  all  the  lans:aage8  have  not  an  equivalent  in  sound ;  so  for  instaiioe, 
ihe  Batak  word  for  **  to  ^eep"  is  mddom  or  m^d^m  (compare  Kawi  mfr^m), 

*  The  0  in  the  Javanese  in  these  cases  roay  be  explained  by  the  broad  pro- 
nunciation in  £n^lish  of  water,  whereas  in  the  Scotch  and  Dutch  word  tbB  clear 
French  a  is  heard. 

3  In  the  Batak  Dictionary,  under  tor<ip,  these  words  are,  by  mistake,  wrongly 
jpelt. 
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*  • 

sented  by  J  in  Bisaya  or  Tagal/  both  the  Jayanese  and  Kawr  have  r. 
Examples : 

1.  Htdung  (Malay)  nose,  is  in  Tagal  ihngy  whereas  Javaneee  has 
krung,  and  Kawi  hirunff. 

2.  Tidur  (Malay)  =  turn  (Kawi,  see  I.  1). 

3.  Ddngar  (Malay)  =  rhig^  (Kawi,  see  I.  8). 

4.  Ddun  (Malay)  leaf,  is  in  Balinese  don^  in  Javanese  and  Kawi 
r<m  (in  Malagasy  rdvind),'^ 

lU.  When  a  j  of  Balinese  and  Malay  is  d  in  Batak,  the  Javanese 
and  Kawi  both  have  also  d.     Examples : 

1 .  Jdlan  (Malay  and  Balinese)  road,  way  =  ddlan  (Kawi,  Java- 
nese, and  Batak). 

2.  Jduh  (Malay)  far,  is  in  Balinese ^oA,  in  Kawi  and  Javanese  doh 
{madoh  and  adoh),  and  in  Batak  dad  or  nddoh, 

3.  Hujan  (Malay  and  Bali)  rain,  is  in  Javanese  and  Batak  iidan^ 
in  Kawi  hudan, 

4.  Dilat  (root  of  Kawi  and  Batak  mandHat,  to  lick,  to  lap,  Java- 
nese andiht)  is  in  Malay  jilat  {manjilat),  djelap  (Dayak,  see  Intro, 
duction,  VI.  4,  Observation). 

A.  Besides,  a  great  many  Javanese  words  arc  only  to  be  explained 
by  means  of  their  form  in  Kawi.     Examples : 

1.  Elder  brother,  is  in  Kawi  and  Dafri  kdka,  bnt  in  Javanese 
hdkang.  The  final  ng  is  only  to  be  explained  from  a  rule  in  Kawiy 
as  still  now  in  Batak  (partly  also  in  Mangkasar  and  Javanese),' 
that  words  terminating  with  a  vowel,  when  followed  by  a  pro- 
nominal suffix,  require  a  corresponding  nasal ;  v.g.  w^kangku  (my 
son)  from  weka  (son),  and  ku  (pronominal  suffix),  my.  Of  this  rule, 
which  has  become  almost  obliterated  in  modern  Javanese,  the  ra^  is  a 
remnant,  being  mistaken  for  the  final  of  the  word. 

2.  The  prefix  ma  (forming  the  active  of  verbs)  in  Kawi,  Batak, 
and  other  cognate  languages,  has  almost  become  disused  in  Javanese, 
where  it  has  dwindled  down  into  <t,*  and  is  often  left  out  when  the 
word  has,  or  increases  to,  more  than  two  syllables ;  v.g.  madyus  =adui 
(see  I.  2),  and  mangdgtts  =  ngHus  (instead  of  angdus,  the  ^  being 
necessary,  as  the  final  nasal  docs  not  correspond  with  the  class  of  the 
initial  of  the  root).  Hence  foreign  words  commencing  with  an  w, 
and  being  no  verbs,  have  often  either  lost  the  prefix,  or  have 
changed  the  m  into  p-j  v.g.  ndstdpa,^  is  the  Kawi  and  Sanskrit 

^  Sarc  when  initial  (see  dungugy  I.  8). 
'  See  Tobasche  Spraakkunst,  }  17,  IV.  a. 

'  In  this  language  the  pronominal  suffix  ta  used  in  poetry  requires  after  Toweb 
a  corresponding  nasal. 
^  The  prefix  mag  of  the  Tagal  and  Bisaya  has  dwindled  down  into  ag  in  Ilooo. 
*  Also  Malay. 
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manattdpaf  suumr  from  the  Arabic  t^fuu^,  prakafa  from  the  Sanskrit 
and  Eawi  markafa,  pUBtgit  is  in  use  next  to  m^si^it  (Arabic  tLsA^) 
pridan^ffa  next  to  mf^dangga  (as  in  Xawi  from  the  Sanskrit),  pan^ 
ddpa  next  to  mandapa  (Sanskrit  and  Kawi).  In  the  passive  the 
verb  may  also  take  the  form  of  a  substantive,  by  leaving  ont  the 
initial  nasal,  and  hence  we  find  in  the  passive  imlar  (active  ngimhar, 
to  make  somebody  swear  by  the  pnlpit)  from  the  Arabic  mimhar 
ij^^)  pnlpit.  The  same  is  the  case  with  angM  (in  the  passive  of 
ngdngsa,  to  devour)  from  m&ngsa^  (Sanskrit,  flesh,  meat),  next  to 
which  we  find  mdngM  as  verb  (to  devour,  said  of  monsters  and 
animals  of  prey).  In  the  Batak,  the  Sanskrit  masa  (month,  season) 
is  used  as  verb,'  meaning  to  be  current,  as  a  word  or  an  expression 
(properly  to  take  place  in  the  time),  and  is  used  next  to  miiiin  or 
mimm  (with  the  same  verbal  signification)  although  this  word  is  a 
substantive,  taken  from  the  Malay  (being  the  Arabic  mJiJ*). 

8.  Srhiginge  (the  sun),  also  s^mgengej^  and  in  the  east  of  the 
island,  as  tdso  in  Bali,  »^nglnge)\&  contracted  from  the  Eawi  SangHyang 
Ngwe  (the  God  day),  »angj  prefix,  hyang^  Deity,  and  ngwe^  day; 
tSngdnge  (the  time  about  noon),  from  the  Kawi  Ungah  ngwe  (haJf- 
day),  i.e.  thtgah  (half)  and  ngtce. 

B.  The  Javanese  being  fond  of  dissyllabic  words  has  abbreviated 
a  great  many  words,  and  even  compounds,  by  leaving  out  either  a 
syllable  or  one  of  its  component  parts.  To  trace  them  back  to  their 
original  form  we  must  often  resort  to  the  Kawi,  as  the  greatest 
sagacity  is  sometimes  unavailing,  and  very  often  apt  to  lead  us  astray. 
Examples : 

1.  Jdtndni  (hell)  from  jamaniloka  (Eawi,  the  residence  of  Tama), 

2.  Bi»mi  (to  bum,  to  be  reduced  to  ashes),  from  hhasmtbkuia  or 
hhasmiMta  (both  words  occur  as  often  in  Eawi  as  in  Sanskrit). 

3.  Bite  (the  first  day  of  the  ancient  Javanese  week,  and  still  used 
in  astrological  tables),  is  the  Eawi  and  Sanskrit  dditya  (sun,  dies  solis ; 
in  Batak  adittkya  or  adintiya), 

4.  Pdrie  (a  shield),  in  the  dialect  of  Bantam^  still  partse,  from 
the  Malay  parisey  (from  the  Tamil ;  in  Batak  paritse  or  parinche), 

5.  Angkus  (the  hook  to  drive  an  elephant),  from  the  Kawi  and 
Sanskrit  angkusa. 

6.  Sindur  (stark  red,  very  red)  from  the  Sanskrit  sindura  (red 
lead,  as  in  Batak  still,  where  it  signifies  vermilion). 

*  In  Malay  still  a  substantiye  (food  of  animals  of  prey). 

'  In  Javanese  it  is  mangsa,  ana  is  still  a  substantive  (season). 
>  The  r  is  often  put  as  a  final  of  the  first  syllable  of  words  of  more  than  two 
syllables;  v.g.  marmdta  =  Sanskrit  manmatha,  dirgantara  ssdiganiara,  etc., 

*  With  the  natives  Bant^n. 
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Thisy  I  think,  will  Boffice  to  prove  that  Boorda's  opinion  i«  ground- 
lesB,  and  that  his  neglecting  the  Kawi  has  made  him  overlook  many 
words  in  Javanese  which  are  either  comipted  Sanskrit  or  iden- 
tical with  the  corresponding  Malay,  although  seemingly  different  in 
sound.' 


ADDENDA. 

The  Dayak  tdnguy  (p.  8,  3)  received  its  t  from  a  fimner  fubyiy, 
as  n  and  /  are  very  often  interchanged  nnder  the  influence  of  another 
nasal  in  the  same  word.  In  the  same  way  we  find  in  JavansM 
lindih  next  to  tindihy  which  may  lead  us  to  the  verbal  form  of  this 
word  {mndih)  being  the  cause  of  the  collateral  form  lin^ik  (compare 
p.  19,  in  the  note).  By  the  influence  of  some  passive  form,  whioh, 
according  to  the  genius  of  these  languages,  does  not  difier  from  that 
of  a  substantive,  tdnguy  must  have  become  =  Idnguy  (Kawi)  throngli 
ndnyuy,  as  t  and  I  are  but  very  rarely  interchanged.  The  identify 
of  Batak  tongyi  or  Unygi  (sweet)  with  the  Javanese  Ugi  is  to  me  y«t 
a  puzzle.  Boorda  gets  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  supposing  the  lait 
syllable  to  be  the  root,  and  then  by  declaring  the  initial  to  be  a  fiw- 
mative  consonant,  although  I  is  not  known  to  have  this  power. 

'Hence  in  his  edition  of  Gericke's  JaTanese  Dictionary  and  the  SuppleaMat, 
which  he  edited  with  Meinsma,  we  find  a  great  many  mistakes  uncorrecte^whilst 
a  great  many  Malay  words  have  not  been  compared  at  the  proper  places. 
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Abt  XYI. — On  the  Identity  of  Xandrames  and  Krananda. 

By  Edwabd  Thomas,  Esq. 

At  the^meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  on  the  21st 
Nov.,  1864, 1  undertook  the  task  of  establishing  the  identity 
of  the  Xandrames  of  Diodoros  Siculos  and  Quintus  Curtius, 
the  undesignated  king  of  the  Gangetic  provinces  of  other 
Classic  Authors — with  the  potentate  whose  name  appears  on 
a  yery  extensive  series  of  local  mintages  under  the  bilingual 
Bactrian  and  Indo-Pali  form  of  Krananda. 

m 

With  the  very  open  array  of  optional  readings  of  the 
name  afforded  by  the  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic,  or  Persian  tran- 
scriptions, I  need  scarcely  enter  upon  any  vindication  for  con- 
centrating the  whole  circle  of  misnomers  in  the  doubly  autho- 
ritative version  the  coins  have  perpetuated :  my  endeavours 
will  be  confined  to  sustaining  the  reasonable  probability  of 
the  contemporaneous  existence  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
the  Indian  Krananda;  to  exemplifying  the  singularly  appro** 
priate  geographical  currency  and  abundance  of  the  coins 
themselves ;  and  lastly  to  recapitulating  the  curious  evidences 
bearing  upon  Krananda's  individuality,  supplied  by  indi- 
genous annals,  and  their  strange  coincidence  with  the  legends 
preserved  by  the  conterminous  Persian  epic  and  prose  writers, 
occasionally  reproduced  by  Arab  translators,  who,  however, 
eventually  sought  more  accurate  knowledge  from  purely 
Indian  sources. 

In  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  I  shall  be  in  a  position  to 
show,  that  Krananda  was  the  prominent  representative  of  the 
regnant  fraternity  of  the  ''  nine  Nandas,'*  and  his  coins,  in 
their  symbolic  devices,  will  demonstrate  for  us,  what  no 
written  history,  home  or  foreign,  has  as  yet  explicitly  de- 
clared, that  the  Nandas  were  Buddhists.  Hence  we  may 
now  conclusively  infer,  that  the  revolution  which  placed 
Chandra  Ghipta  on  the  throne,  was  the  result  of  an  effort  of 
Brahmanism  to  supplant  the  State  Religion,  successful  for 
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the  time,  inasmucli  as  their  priests  contiiiued  to  hold  the  con- 
sciences of  this  king  and  his  son  Vindusdra  after  him,  while 
the  grandson,  Asoka,  though  educated  in  his  fSetther's  creed, 
reverted,  shortly  after  his  accession,  to  the  local  faith,  of 
which  he  subsequently  became  so  energetic  a  promoter. 

In  asserting  that  the  Nandas  were  Buddhists  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  declare  that  their  creed  was  identical 
with  the  advanced  and  reformed  faith  sanctioned  by  the  3id 
Synod  under  Asoka's  auspices ;  indeed,  there  is  good  reason 
to  conclude  that  the  belief  of  those  days  retained  much  of  the 
old  leaven  of  primitive  magic  and  cognate  impostures,'  com- 
bined  with  certain  surviving  elements  of  local  demonolatry, 
freely  intermixed  with  rites  derived  from  Scythic  and  other 
exotic  mythologies :  as,  under  a  like  law  of  progressiye  de- 
velopment, the  contrast  between  this  phase  of  the  ancient 

*  An  incident  in  the  life  of  Bnddha,  related  in  the  DtUea^  would  seem  to  implj 
that  even  among  his  own  relations  S&kya*8  success  was  supposed  to  be  connectea 
with  the  practice  of  Magic.  **  Lhas-bym,  one  of  ^ikja's  cousins,  the  model  of  a 
malignant  and  rancorous  person.  How  he  endeavours  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  the  ma^cal  art,  or  of  performing  prodigies.  He  applies  to  S&kya,  and  upon 
his  refusal  to  his  principal  disciples.'^  (As.  Res.  xx.  p.  84).  **  Astrology  re- 
lated by  S&kya,"  516.  In  another  place,  however  (p.  70),  *'an  astrologer"  is  stated 
to  have  been  *^  converted  to  Buddhism."  The  traditions  of  ancient  magic  and 
similar  delusions  may  well  have  retained  a  place  in  domestic  legends,  over 
extensive  tracts  of  outlying  country,  ready  to  reassert  themselves  at  any  moment, 
under  similar  conditions  of  society-— which  in  its  singular  stagnation  retained 
below  the  surface  most  of  these  ancient  elements  intact,  prepared  alike  for  the 
reformers,  or  at  the  service  of  those  who  desired  to  rehabiutate  the  older  creeds 
under  the  mask  of  the  more  advanced  religions  current  in  the  land — which 
tendency  may  possibly  in  itself  account  for  the  reception  of  so  many  early 
heresies  and  marked  absurdities  into  the  later  Tantnk  rituals;  See  Wilson's 
Essays  on  the  Religion  of  the  Hindus,  ii.  p.  75 ;  As.  Res.  xvi.,  xvii.  For  other 
references  to  magic,  see  Wilson's  Works,  Triibner,  London,  1862,  i.  23,  26,  248, 
255;  ii.  377;  iii.  168,  175  (Yo^a  Nanda)  354  (Magic  taught)  368,  373;  iv. 
130,  152;  V.  109  (Yoga)  143.  Mr.  Caldwell  has  instituted  an  interesting  in- 
quiry into  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Dr&.vidians,  the  result  of  which  he  states  as 
rollows :  "  On  comparing  this  Dr&.vidian  system  of  demonolatry  and  sorcery  with 
'  Shamanism'— the  superstition  which  prevails  amongst  the  Ugrian  races  of 
Siberia  and  the  hill  tribes  on  the  south-western  frontier  of  China,  which  is  still 
mixed  up  with  the  Buddhism  of  the  Mongols,  and  which  was  the  old  religion  of 
the  whole  Tartar  race  before  Buddhism  and  Mohammedanism  were  disseminated 
amongst  them— we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  those  two  superstitions, 
though  practised  by  races  so  widely  separated,  are  not  onlv  similar  but  identical." 
— Dcavidian  Grammar,  p.  519.  A  connexion  Mr.  Hoogsou  has  further  illus- 
trated, J.R.A.S.  xviii.  p.  397.  See  also  Mah&wanso,  p.  xlv.  *'  It  would  appear 
that  the  prevailing  religion  in  Lank&,  at  that  period,  was  the  demon  or  yakkhu 
worship." 

For  further  illustrations  of  the  general  question,  see  J.  R.  A.  S. ;  Stevenaon,  t. 
pp.  189-246 :  vi.  239 ;  vu.  pp.  1-64  ;  Wilson,  xii.  238  ;  xiii.  105,  273 ;  Briggi, 
xiii.  pp.  282  (note  7),  285,  290,  304. 
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religion  and  that  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  exemplified  by 
the  limited  theological  range  of  the  Edicts  of  Asoka,  which 
on  their  first  publication  were  pronounced  by  a  very  high 
authority  to  be  altogether  wanting  in  the  spirit  of  later 
Buddhism.^ 

Both  Buddhism  and  Brahmanism  borrowed  largely  from 
preexisting  local  ideas  and  superstitions,  of  which  they  are 
found  to  hold  so  much  in  common ;  neither  one  nor  the  other 
need  be  deemed  a  simple  emanation  from  or  reform  of  its 
rival,  but  both  admitted  with  little  reserve  many  of  the 
vague  realizations  already  formulated  in  situ,  where  priest- 
craft had  been  aided  by  growing  civilization,  parallel  intel- 
lectual culture,  and  occasional  contributions  &om  without,  in 
i)uilding  up  religious  systems  adapted  to  the  credulity  and 
courting  the  adhesion  of  the  conmnmity  at  large. 

Buddhism  confesses  to  an  Indian  home,  Brahmanism  socks 
to  conceal  its  obligations  to  similar  local  influences,  but  if  the 
pure  Aryans  in  their  other  migrations  arrived  at  no  parallel 
theogony,  no  like  perfection  of  speech,  their  southern  section 
must  in  all  reason  be  made  to  concede  much  to  the  philosophy 
and  literary  refinement  of  the  nation,  among  whom  these  pre- 
tendedly  independent  advances  were  accomplished;  more  espe- 
cially must  they  submit  to  some  such  admission,  now  that  the 
internal  evidence  of  their  own  Vedas  has  proved  conclusively 
what  crude  barbarians  they  were  on  their  first  entry  into  the 
Punj&b,  and  what  erudite  scholars  and  immaculate  hierarchs 
they  represent  themselves,  with  more  or  less  reason,  to  have 
become,  during  their  progress  towards  and  residence  on  the 
banks  of  the  Saraswati.  Hence,  the  less  the  matured  faiths 
of  the  twin  Aryan  races  of  Persia  and  India  are  found 
to  accord,  the  more  must  the  latter  and  less  accessible  soil 
claim  to  have  changed  the  spirit  which  dominated  over  the 
one  and  the  other  in  their  joint  nidus. 

If  the  simple  Aryan  faith  verged  towards  Chaldean  origi- 
nals in  Persia,  analogous  causes  may  naturally  have  pro- 
duced similar  results  in  the  devotional  culture  of  the  more 
easterly  migration,  and  Brahmanism  need  scarcely  resent  the 

>  Wilaon,  J.R.A.S.  xii.  p.  236.J 
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inference  that  some  of  the  afflatus  of  its  ettrly  soooeos  was 
derived  firom  the  exoteric  worship  and  religioos  tende9cies 
prevailing  in  the  land  in  which  its  organizers  were  avowedly 
domesticated.  Carrying  out  these  comparisons  of  geographical 
influence  and  ethnic  predilections  upon  divergence  of  ritnalisiiiy 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  greater  and  more  direct  eflbcts 
were  not  often  due  to  subdivisional  or  provincial  jealoogiesy 
and  whether  such  tendencies  may  not  materially  have  affectttl 
both  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  in  their  indigenous  growth. 
S&kya's  mission,  issuing  from  the  land  of  his  nativity,  Kapila, 
was  mainly  confined  in  its  immediate  contemporary  progress  to 
Magadha  or  Beh&r  ;^  we  hear  nothing  of  its  effects  upon  the 
people  of  the  upper  Jumna,  while  the  course  of  Brahmanift 
institutions  after  their  adaptation  from  crude  Yedic  concep- 
tions and  amalgamation  with  the  tenets  obtaining  on  the  banlcB 
of  the  Saraswati,  was  clearly  downwards  from  the  chosen 
Brahmarshi,  towards  the  kingdoms  of  the  mid-GhmgeSy  where 
Sakya's  teaching  had  been  so  well  received.^  This  sugges- 
tion  again  opens  out  a  larger  field  of  enquiry  as  to  whether 
the  Brahmanical  element  in  its  religious  significance  is  not 
typified  amid  the  ancient  legends,  of  the  Chandra  Van§a» 
and  the  Puravas  of  the  north/  as  opposed  to  the  popular 
history  of  the  Surya  Vansas  of  Oude,*  who  supported  the 
less  mixed  and  more  locally  matured  faith  of  Gautama. 

The  classic  historians  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  adverting  to 
his  final  halt  on  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis,  refer  to  the  informa- 
tion incidentally  obtained  on  the  spot  regarding  the  monarch  of 
theGangetic  kingdoms,  whose  numerically  overwhelming  forces 
the  Macedonian  army  must  have  been  prepared  to  encounter 
had  their  leader  persuaded  them  to  advance  further  into  India. 
Diodorus  Siculus  has  preserved  the  name  of  the  king  in  ques- 

1  J.  A.  S.  B.  vii.  1013.    Buha,  As.  Res.  xx.  pp.  61,  64,  65-74,  89,  91,  280, 
and  cspeciallj  p.  435. 
»  Manu.  ii.  J  17. 

*  Sec  the  corn  figured  as  No.  1,  Plate  vii.  vol.  i.  Prinsep*s  Essays,  J.  A.  S.  B. 
iii.  pi.  XXV.  fig.  1.  On  this  piece  we  have  possibly  the  first  instance  of  the  nae 
of  the  detached  half-moon  associated  with  the  name  of  the  Vishnu  deva  in  the  old 
Pali  characters.  It  is  instructive  to  note  further  the  Eoyal  title  of  ChAndn 
Gupta,  and  the  real  name  of  Ch&nakya,  i.e.  VUhnu  Gupta.  See  also  St.  Martin, 
Jour,  des  Sav.  vol.  v.  (1858)  p.  142. 

*  Tumour,  Mahawanso,  p.  9 ;  J.  A.  S.  B.  vii.  927. 
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tion  under  the  Greek  transcription  of  BavBpdfj/rff;,^  and  Quintus 
Cfurtios  reproduces  it  in  Latin  as  Aggrammes.'  Whatever 
may  be  the  imperfection  of  the  phonetic  rendering  of  JCan- 
drames,  as  representing  the  oral  sound  of  Krananda,  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  the  names  of  BapBpdfirj^  and  SavBpo' 
Kimrof;  were  not  primarily  derived  &om  one  and  the  same 
Iiidian  designation,  notwithstanding  that  Xandrames,  or  the 
localized  ChandramaSf  may  be  ingeniously  converted  into  a 
similitude  of  Chandra  Gupta.^    The  toning  down  of  Xandra- 

^  *AKo6<ras  9^  t9v  ^riytws  T9p\  rijf  itipav  rov  *l¥Zov  irorcytoS  X^P^  ^<  M^^iem 
filr  ^fitp&y  Ix"  ^ioZov  ipriftoyf  /xcr^  8<  ra^rriv  ttycu  trora^ihw  rh^  hvofiadifitvow 
Tayytir,  rh  ii\v  irAciros  rpidKoma  ko)L  Zvoiv  frraZitoVy  rh  tk  ^iBos  fiiyurror  rAw 
§eafrii  r^r  *ly9ut^y,  ir4pay  Hh  roinov  KaroiKuw  r6  re  r&y  Upmtrltor  kcH  rcuftapiZih 
fOyoSf]  ro^90V  8i  ficuriK'^ttv  "Zaa^pdfAfiv,  '.fx^"^^  Zifffivpiovs  i»\v  linrtiSt  fr^QStv  h\ 
fffjcoo'i  fivpidXas,  ipfiara  8^  Hurxi^M,  4\4^cafras  8e  woktfwcws  Kwofffuifti^ous 
rwrpoKiax^ovSf  iaritrriitras  8i  rots  \tyoft4vois  wpoff^KaKiaaro  rhr  Tlwpov,  koI 
vcpl  r»¥  irpo<rayy§XXofi4yo»y  riucpifiks  duTuvBdyrro,  t  dh  riWa  iikv  6wdpx*i^ 
ieirama  kkfiBii  StcjSciSaiovTO,  rhv  8i  fiaai\4a  r&v  ToySapi^y  H^trtv  tirtXij 
worrcXitfs  ttveu  Ktd  &8o|oy  &s  tuf  Kovp4us  vlby  vofii(6fityov  cTycu*  ttirp9w^  yhp 
Srra  rhy  roirov  itaripa  firydkcts  hrh  rt}s  fieuri\i(r<nis  kyamiBriygu,  Koi  rov  fiaaiX^ws 
lijk  rris  yvyeuKhs  9o\o^oyfi04yros  els  rovroy  ircpMrr^yoi  r^y  /ScuriActoy. — Diod.  Sio. 
xrii.  c.  93. 

*  ix,  i.  }  85.  Belicto  igitur  Sophite  in  suo  regno,  ad  fluyium  Hyparin  proccssit, 
fiepbeestione,  qui  diTeraam  renonem  eubegerat,  conjoncto.    36.  Phegens  orat 

Sntis  proximee  rex,  qui,  popularibus  suis  '  colere  affros,  ut  assueyeranV  jussis, 
[exanoro  cum  donis  occurrit ;  nihil  quod  imperaret  aetrectans. 
ii.  }  1.  Biduum  apud  eum  substitit  rex :  tertio  die  amnem  Buperare  decrererat, 
transitu  difficilem,  non  spatio  solum  aquarum,  sed  etiam  saxis  impeditum.  2.  Per- 
contatus  igitur  Pbegea,  quse  noscenda  erant,  '  xi  dicrum  ultra  flumen  jm  Tastas 
Bolitudine*  iter  ease'  cognosoit:  *excipere  deinde  Gangen,  maximum  totius  IndisB 
fluminum :  8.  ulteriorem  ripam  colere  gentes  Oangaridas  et  Pbarraslos ;  eonunque 
regem  esse  Aegrammem,  xx  mUlibus  eouitum  ducentisque  peditum  obeidentem 
rias :  4.  ad  beec  quadri^arum  duo  miltia  trabere  et  prsDcipuum  terrorem  ele* 
pbantos,  quos  trium  millium  numerum  explere'  dioebat.  [Fire  variants  of  the 
name  are  given,  A^men,  Agrammcm,  Agrame,  Agramen,  Aggramem.]  5.  In- 
credibilia  regi  omnia  yidebantur :  igitur  Porum  (nam  cum  eo  erat)  peroontatur. 
'an  yera  essent,  quae  dicerentur?'  6.  llle  'yiree  quidem  ffentis  et  regnihaud 
folso  jactari '  affirmat ;  *ceterum,  c[ui  regnaret,  non  mode  ignobilem  esse,  sed  etiam 
ultinuD  sortis:  quippe  patrem  ejus  tonsorem  yix  diumo  c[UffiBtu  propulsantcm 
famem,  propter  naoitum  baud  indecorum,  cordi  fuisse  reginse :  7.  ab  ea  in  pro- 
piorem  ejus,  qui  tum  re^asset,  amicitia)  locum  admotum,  interfecto  eo  per  in- 
ndias,  sub  specie  tutelsB  liberum  ejus  inyasiase  regnum ;  necatisque  pueris  huvo, 
qui  nunc  regnat,  generasse,  inyisum  yilemque  popmaribus,  magis  paternn  fortunn, 
quam  sum  memorem/— Quintus  Curtius,  ed.  belph.  London,  1825,  yol.  ii.  676. 


lias 
comi 

the  nonors  of^eyen  a  new  combination,  to  record,  in  all  fullness,  any  pre- 
▼iously  published  suggestions  towards  the  same  end ;  howeyer  little  tliej  maj 
haye  conduced  to  the  immediate  and  ultimata  result  he  undertakes  to  an- 
nounce.^ As  £Eur  as  my  guidance  towards  an  identification  of  Xandramas  and 
Kanda  is  concerned,  tne  earliest  claim  must  unhesitatingly  be  conceded  to  the 
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mas  into  Aggrammes  need  suggest  no  more  difficulty  than 
the  elision  of  the  S  in  ^AvBpoKorro^,  or  other  more  gross  per- 
versions of  the  indigenous  term.  So  also  in  regard  to  the  very 
circumstantial  statements  of  the  low  origin  of  Xandrames,  as 
tending  to  connect  him  to  such  an  extent  with  Chandra  Gupta, 
the  confessedly  questionable  ofiEspring  of  Nanda !  These  detrac- 
tive charges,  in  themselves,  would  scarcely  serve  to  establish 
any  identity,  even  if  the  whole  question  of  any  intentional 
association  of  Xandrames  and  Chandra  Gupta  by  the  clasrica] 
authors  at  large  was  not  set  at  rest  by  Plutarch's  definitive 
discrimination  of  the  two  individuals  in  closely  connected 
passages  of  his  text.  Possibly  his  mention  of  the  authority 
for  the  statement  may  point  to  the  true  explanation  why  the 
extinct  djmasty  came  to  be  so  well  abused  when  Chandra 
Gupta  himself  became  the  accuser,  who  may  naturally  have 
sought  to  obscure  his  own  special  defects  in  the  vilification  of 
his  predecessors.  Quintus  Curtius  manifestly  applies  after- 
events  to  the  Nanda,  whose  name  had  so  imperfectly  reached 
Alexander's  contemporaries,  in  the  allusion  to  the  Queen 
(Mura),  the  Brahman  Ch&nakya,  who  kills  off  the  other  sons, 
and  who  begets  or  advances  the  last  reputed  son  of  the  old 
monarch.     On  the  other  hand,  Arrian,  with  more  critical 

mach  abused  Wilford ;  to  whom,  I  think,  fair  credit  has  never  yet  been  giTcn 
by  succeeding  critics.  It  was  easy  to  say  an  Englishman  was  in  the  hands  of  his 
Pandits  in  tnose  days ;  they  all  were  ! — but  the  singular  fact  remains,  of  how 
much  information,  based  upon  honest  though  imperfect  interpretation,  and  how 
comprehensive,  though  at  times  overstrained,  a  faculty  his  master  mind  was 
able  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  amalgamation  and  elucidation  of  Eastern  and 
Western  knowledge,  as  tried  by  either  one  or  the  other  test  in  India,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century. 

Wilford,  in  1797,  endeavoured  to  substantiate  the  identity  of  Xandrame$ 
and  Chandra  Gupta,  under  the  approximate  rendering  of  Chnndramas  as  the 
local  equivalent  of  both  the  Greek  and  the  Sanskrit  version  of  the  real  name 
(As.  Res.  V.  286).  Ho  subsetjuently,  in  1807,  clearly  abandoned  this  mere  sug- 
gestion, and  took  up  the  position  that  the  Xandrames  of  Alexander's  historians 
was  simply  the  reigning  Nanda  of  that  day  (As.  Res.  ix.  94).  Max  Miiller, 
possibly  without  being  aware  of  the  one  assimilation,  or  the  other  more  complete 
association,  seems  to  accept  in  a  measure  the  nominal  similitude,  though  seeming 
himself  by  supposing  that  Xandrames  might  be  "the  same  as  the  last  Nanda** 
|[Sanskrit  Literature,  p.  279).  General  Cunningham,  who  has  always  had  a  lean- 
ing towards  phonetics — in  his  younger  and  bolder  days  used  to  say  tnat  Eui^anda, 
as  the  name  so  manifestly  suggested,  was  one  of  the  nine  Nandas^but  as 
even  this  **  courageous  etymologist,"  as  "Wilson  called  him  (J.  R.  A.  S.  xvi.  230), 
has  not  venturea  to  adhere  to  his  guess  in  his  more  mature  writings  (Bhilsa 
Topes,  1854,  p.  355),  I  conclude  he  will  not  now  seek  to  disturb  tiie  grave  of 
Wilford. 
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acumen,  concedes  all  honour  to  the  ruling  powers  beyond  the 
Hyphasis,  as  he  even  partially  realised  the  merit  of  the 
oligarchical  form  of  government  obtaining  in  those  provinces/ 
in  apposition  with  and  contrast  to  the  monarchical  institu- 
tions prevailing  to  the  westward,  where  Alexander's  early 
conquests  had  first  impressed  the  Greek  mind  with  a  notion 
of  local  customs :  an  indication  which,  however  vague,  may 
prove  of  important  significance  in  the  present  inquiry. 

The  Arab  authors — ^usually  mere  copyists  from  the  Persians, 
who  claim  to  have  preserved  all  ancient  traditions  in  their 
exclusive  Pahlavi  writings — ^though  dating  later  in  point  of 
time,  naturally  follow,  in  the  order  of  this  enquiry,  the 
classical  and  equally  foreign  exponents  of  Indian  history. 
Their  evidence,  whether  in  text  or  translation,  may  still  carry 
with  it  the  mark  of  high  authenticity,  especially  if  it  re- 
tains in  itself  signs  of  original  truth,  and  indications  of 
derivation,  however  imperfect  in  details  &om  contempora- 
neous sources.  Notwithstanding  the  many  marked  historical 
coincidences  and  other  connecting  analogies,  it  would  have 
been  venturesome  to  have  based  the  identification  of  SavBpdfMf^ 
and  the  Krananda  of  the  coins  upon  the  imperfect  similitude 
of  the  two  names  as  they  stood  in  simple  relation  to  each  other ; 
but  the  retention  of  the  designation  in  the  form  of  Kand  by 
the  Arabic  authors,  restores  the  most  important  element  of 
the  name  in  the  initial  E.  Mas&udi,  who  follows  Ibn  Moka£P& 
(Obiit.  277  a.h.),  in  his  Indian  history,  tells  us  that 
Alexander,  after  having  disposed  of  Poms,  entered  into  cor- 
respondence with  one  of  the  most  powerful  kings  of  India 


^  Lib.  Ixii.  S :  ^ItK^ovTO  ykp  iicrit  fikv  fivpidHas  bnror&v,  ^KOffi  8i  ^*(Avj 
ipfMora  9k  hiereueiffxt^ci  to)  fiaxifMvs  i\4^>airras  l|aic<ffXtX/ovs  Ix^*^'^  ^^ 
rcafHapir&v  kcH  Tlpaurltey  $eun\us  ^0fi4vtty,  Ka2  K6fiTos  obK  ^¥  Ttpl  ravra' 
*Ap9p6KOTros  yiip  ti<mpo¥  oh  iroAA^  fiaffiK^itffca  ScXc^jcy  vwroKOffiovs  i\4^furras 


Spof,  iiiffovfi4yov  Tff  Kai  Kara/pMtvovfUvov  rod  Paai\4ws  9iii  ftox^picar  kcH  9vay4- 
yciay.— Plut.  Yit®  Parallelse,  lipflise,  1843,  iii.  208. 

T^  8i  w^pay  rov  *V(pdaios  vorofiov,  ^Hedfiovd  re  r^y  x^9^  *linu  i^ifyydAXoTo, 
KcH  Mp^ovs  hryoBohs  a\v  7171  ipydras,  y^wvaiovt  9\  r^  ftoXifua^  Kcd  cli  rh  X6m  9i 
inp&y  iv  ic6<rfAt^  roXircvorras.  Ilphs  yiip  r&¥  kpltrrtov  Hpxtv^ai  rjohs  toAAo^i,  rohs 
Z\  olXk¥  !{«  rov  htwiKovs  i^nyuoBat. — Arriam  Exped.  Alexandri.   lib.  iii.  c.  zzt. 
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named  Kand}    This  monarch  is  represented  as  ruling  over  a 
distant  part  of  the  coontiyy  the  exact  locality  of  which  is  not 
specified.    He  is  stated,  in  opposition  to  classical  testimonj, 
to  have  borne  the  highest  character  for  wisdom,  yirtoey  and 
good  administration ;  and  the  sing^olar  item  is  mentioned  in 
reference  to  the  length  of  his  life  [or  reign],  which,  though 
distorted  in  the  repetition,  seems  to  identify  him  directly  with 
the  Hindu  traditional  *'  one  hundred  jrears''  of  the  role  of  the 
Nandas.    The  intercourse  by  ambassadors  which  ensues  re- 
lates mainly  to  the  question  of  magic  and  the  four  marveb  of 
necromancy  with  the  inexhaustible  cup,  which  figures  in  so 
many  fairy  tales,  possessed  by  the  Indian  king.    The  same 
stories  of  the  two  monarchs  are  embodied  in  the  Sh&h  N&mah, 
but  by  a  transposition  of  the  diacritical  points  the  king^s  name 
appears  as  Ju^  instead  of  Jci^.'    Though  the  triliteral  o^  is- 
little  more  than  what  M.  Benan  calls  ''a  Semitic  skeleton'' 
of  a  word,  it  retains  the  three  leading  letters  of  the  original 
Wt^,  and  is  readily  improTcd  by  the  insertion  of  the  shoii 
Towels,  while  the  missing  r  may  easily  have  been  kwt  sight  of 
in  the  mechanical  conversion  of  the  Sanskrit  letteQi;  but 
there  is  no  need  to  insist  upon  minor  possibilities  when  the 
identical  name  has  been  reproduced  elsewhere  in  a  far  ck)eer 
though  altogether  independently-devised  form  of  translitora- 

^  IffasSudi,  chap.  xxri. 

^^    ^  \^  ^\  J>j\  ^\3\  J  J  iS^  jj\  ^jj\j 

^j^    4uLc    _}1    Jj    ij\^   ^t^^    uJLaJl^   ^V^J  iL}L««dj    Ja^jJ 

[  One  MS.  No.  28,266  M ub.  Brit,  girei  the  name  m  Ju^  ]. 
*  Sh&h  N&mah,  Chap,  (headed) 

Also,  Chap. 

Macan  iii.  p.  1299. 
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tion.  The  author  of  the  Persian  text  of  the  Mafmalrulr 
TawdrikA,  who  dates  from  the  court  of  Sanjar  bin  Malik 
Shah,  in  a.h.  522,  after  acknowledging  to  have  derived  hia 
information  through  the  secondary  medium  of  a  Persian 
translation  made  in  a.k.  417,  from  an  Arabic  author  of  earlier 
standing,  who,  however,  drew  his  inspiration  direct  from 
Indian  sources,^  goes  on  to  quote  similar  tales  of  Alexander 
and  the  king  he  names  as  Jc^,  whom  he  specially  indicates 
as  Hhe  same'  as  the  Ju^  of  the  Sh&h  N&mah.  Considering 
that  a  very  slight  turn  of  the  pen  wotdd  suiSce  to  convert  the 
second  letter  of  this  name  from  an :» into  an  i,  it  will  be 
^scarcely  taking  much  liberty  with  extant  MSS.  to  restore  the 
former  letter  to  its  proper  place,  and  rehabilitate  M.  Bei- 
naud's  Kef  end  into  JcjJ  Kafianda,  a  licence  the  text  itself 
encourages,  in  reproducing  the  son's  name  as  Ayanda,  a  very 
obvious  mistake  for  J^  ]  Ananda.  Not  that  I  would  desire 
to  cite  these  Arab  or  Persian  writers  for  the  solid  history 
or  geography  of  India,  when  the  latter  are  seen  to  make 
Poms  king  of  Kanauj,  and  the  former  base  most  of  their 
early  notions  of  Indian  kingdoms  upon  the  limited  centre  they 
•occupied  on  the  lower  Indus;  but  with  all  this,  their  in- 
cidental notices  may  chance  to  prove,  under  proper  checks 
and  criticism,  of  considerable  value. 

Among  the  various  sources  for  the  illustration  of  the  sub- 
ject under  review,  the  Ceylon  Annals,  perhaps,  exhibit  the 
nearest  and  most  exact  adherence  to  pure  legendary  history 
the  Indian  mind  was,  at  this  period,  capable  of  realizing: 
emanating,  in  regard  to  their  facts,  from  the  original  site  of 
Buddhism,  whose  religious  verity  constituted  so  cardinal  a 
point  in  their  record :  embodying  a  series  of  incidents  how- 

3  Majmal-al-Taw&rfkh. 

]£.  Beixurad  "  Fragmenta  Arabea  et  Penana."    Paria,  1845,  p.  1 . 

TOL.  I. — [new  8ERIE8.]  30 
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ever  imperfectly  reported,  and  however  long  subject  to  the 
disadvantage  of  merely  oral  or  partially  written  mechanism, 
still  following  very  closely  upon  the  events,  and  speedily  be- 
coming crj'^stalized  into  the  fixed  form,  which  was  preserved, 
in  all  its  simplicity,  under  the  protection  of  a  dominant  and 
undisturbed  hierarchy,  in  an  insular  and  comparatively  un- 
assailable kingdom.  An  immunity  which  clearly  was  not 
shared  by  the  parallel  chronicles  of  India  proper,  and  for  the 
historical  portions  of  which  we  have  to  rely  mainly  upon 
Brahmanic  authorities,  whose  compositions  are  not  only  so 
much  later  in  point  of  time,  but  were  liable  to  be  affected  by 
indifference  to,  if  not  a  more  directly  hostile  feeling  against  a 
race  of  kings  under  whose  auspices  antagonistio  Buddhism 
attained  so  much  local  prominence. 

The  most  important  item  the  Ceylon  Annals  contribute  to* 
wards  Krananda's  history  consists  in  the  statement  that  the 
nine  Nandas  reigned  "  conjointly."  *  The  bearings  of  this 
question  will  have  to  be  adverted  to  more  at  large  hereafter; 
but  to  dispose  of  the  independent  home  testimony  upon  this 
point,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  various  analogous 
passages  in  the  secular  Sanskrit  works  and  in  the  pseudo- 

^  Mah^Lwanso,  p.  21 :  ^*K{ilas6ko  had  ten  sons;  these  brothers  (conjointly) 
ruled  the  empire,  righteously,  for  twenty-two  years.  Subsequently  there  were 
nine ;  they  also,  according  to  their  seniority,  righteously  reigned  for  twenty-two 
Tears.  Thereafter  the  Brahman  Chanakk6,  in  gratification  of  an  implacable  hatred 
borne  towards  the  ninth  surriTing  brother,  called  Dhana-nando,  hairing  put  him 
to  death,"  etc. 

MahA.wanso,  p.  xxxviii.  from  the  commentary  (the  Tikd) :  "  Subsequent  to 
K{Ll&s6ko,  who  patronized  those  who  held  the  second  convocation,  the  royal  line 
is  stated  to  have  consisted  of  twelve  monarchs  to  the  reign  of  Dhamm&s6ko,  when 
they  (the  priests)  held  the  third  convocation.  K&l{is6ko's  own  sons  were  ten 
brothers.  Their  names  are  specified  in  the  Atthakath^.  The  appellation  of  *the 
nine  Nandos'  originates  in  nine  of  them  bearing  that  patronymic  title.  The 
Atthakath&  of  the  UttarawihCiro  priests  sets  forth  that  the  eldest  of  these  was  of 
an  extraction  (maternally)  not  allied  (inferior)  to  the  royal  family,  and  that  be 
dwelt  in  one  of  the  provinces :  it  ^ves  also  the  history  of  the  other  nine.  In 
aforetime,  during  the  conjoint  administration  of  the  (nine^  sons  of  Kyas6ka, 
xxxix. :  His  brothers  next  succeeded  to  the  empire  in  the  order  of  their  seniority. 
Tli(  y  altogether  reigned  twenty-two  years.  It  was  on  this  account  that  (in  the 
Mahiiwanso)  it  is  stated  tliat  there  were  nine  ^'andos.  Their  ninth  youngest 
brother  was  called  Dhana-nando,  from  his  bein^  addicted  to  hoarding  treasure. 
[Ho  is  subsequently  stated  to  have]  abandoned  his  passion  for  hoarding,  becoming 
imbued  with  the  desire  of  giving  alms,"  etc. 

lihuddhaj^liosa's  jUthaJcalhd  has  "  the  ten  sons  of  Ealas6ko  reigned  thirty- 
two  years.     Sub^rquently  to   them,    Nawanando    reigned    twenty-two  ye 
CiiANDAr.'.  I'M)  tNxtnly-four  years.'*— J.  A.  S.  B.  vi.  726  ;  Mah&wanso,  p.  lii. 
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prophecies  of  the  Pur&nas/  which  if  they  do  not  directly  con- 
firm the  existence  of  such  a  system  of  oligarchal  government, 
fuUy  justify  the  acceptance  of  the  Singhalese  version  of  a 
combined  family  sovereignty  of  some  kind  or  other.^ 

The  Greek  authors,  who  follow  Megasthenes,  had  already 
made  known  the  existence  of  popular  forms  of  government  in 
India.  Diodorus  Siculus  affirms  that,  in  early  times,  the 
majority  of  the  cities  were  administered  by  democracies, 
monarchies  forming  the  exception  up  to  the  invasion  of 
Alexander.^    Arrian  discriminates  the  autonomous  townships 

1  Vishpu  Par&na,  p.  467 :  His  son  will  also  bo  Nandi-yarddhana ;  and  his  son 
will  be  Klah(inandi.  These  ten  $ai?unAgas  will  be  kings  of  the  earth  for  thret 
hundred  and  sixty-two  years.  I'he  son  of  Mah{inanda  will  be  bom  of  a  woman 
of  the  $6dra  or  servile  class;  his  name  will  bo  Nanda,  called  Mah&padma,  for  be 
will  bo  cxceedingTy  avaricious.  Like  another  Parn?ur(inia,  he  will  be  the  anni- 
hilator  of  the  Kshatriya  race ;  for  after  him  the  kings  of  the  earth  will  be  86dra8. 
He  will  bring  the  whole  earth  under  one  umbrella ;  he  will  have  eight  sons, 
Som&lya  and  others;  who  will  reign  after  Mah&padma;  and  he  and  his  sons  will 

S»Tem  for  one  hundred  years.  The  Brahman  Kau^ilya  will  root  out  the  nine 
andas.  Upon  the  cessation  of  the  race  of  Nanda,  the  Mauryas  will  possess  the 
earth,  for  Kautilya  will  place  Chandra  Gupta  on  the  throne. 

[Professor  Wilson  adds  the  following  additional  notes :  — 1 

**The  Bh&gavata  calls  [Nanda]  Mahkpadmapatif  the  lord  of  Mah&padmal 
which  the  commentator  interprets  *■  sovereign  of  an  infinite  host,'  or  of  *  immense 
wealth  ;'  Mah&padma  signifying  100,000  millions.  The  Ydyu  and  Matsya,  how- 
ever, consider  Mah&padma  as  another  name  of  Nanda." 

The  Uh(igavata  also  *'[has,  *he  and  his  sons];'  but  it  would  be  more  com- 
patible with  chronology  to  consider  the  nine  Nandas  as  so  many  descents.  The 
V&yu  and  Matsya  give' eighty-eight  years  to  Mahkpadma  and  only  the  remaining 
twelve  to  Sum'dlya  and  the  rest  of  the  remaining  eight,  these  twelve  yean 
being  occupied  with  the  efforts  of  Kautilya  to  expel  the  Nandas." 

The  several  authorities  agree  in  the  number  of  ten  ^ai^un&gas,  and  in  the 
aggregate  years  of  their  reigns,  which  the  Matsya  and  the  Bh^gavata  call  360 ; 

the  V&yu  has  362 The  V&yu  and  Matsya  call  the  i^ai^un&gas  Kshatra- 

bandhus,  which  ma^  designate  an  inferior  order  or  Kshatriyas :  they  also  observe, 
that  cotemporary  with  the  dynasties  already  specified,  the  Pauravas,  the  Y&rhad- 
rathas  and  MCigadhns,  there  were  other  races  of  royal  descent,  as  Aikshw&kava 
princes,  24 ;  P{Lnch{ilas,  25  .  . .  K&lakas  or  KCisakas  or  K{Lseya8,  24 ;  Haihavas, 
24;  K{ilingas,  32.  Sakas,  A^makas,  Kuravas,  Maithilas,  ^Cirasenas,  and  \iti- 
hotrjEis.— See  also  Wilson's  Essays  on  Sanskrit  Literature,  i.  133. 

*  For  further  evidence  of  the  co-ordination  of  the  nine  Nandas,  see  Wilson's 
*  Mudr&  Ilkkshasa,'  Hindu  Theatre,  ii.  pp.  144-5-6.  Pbefacr  :  *^  The  king  when 
he  grew  old  retired  from  the  affairs  of  state,  consigning  his  kingdom  to  these  nine 
sons,"  etc.    Tkxt,  verses  155-7,  p.  181 : 

A  subsequent  passage  incidentally  proves  that  the  idea  of  joint  kings  was  by 
no  means  foreign  to  the  practice  of  the  day. 

**  Vairodhaka  and  Chandra  Gupta,  seated 
On  the  same  throne,  instaUed  as  equal  kings, 
Divided  Xunda's  empire." 
See  also  Asiatic  Researches,  v.  2G6. 

'  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  c  39,  §  38  .  Cffrtpo^  8i  TroXkots  Irttri  r&s  vXttarat  iuy  rmr 
ir6\ivif  ^itjfioKparriBTivatj  rufwv  ih  IBwitif  rh.s  fiaaiXtias  ttofiuyai  fi^xpt  rrjs  AAc^ib'- 
9pou  ti<ifida€w$» 
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of  the  Ponj&b/  adverts  to  the  role  of  the  nobility  on  the 
Gkuiges,^  and  contrasts,  in  marked  detail,  the  difference  be- 
tween regal  government  and  the  functions  of  a  chief  magis- 
trate of  a  free  city.'  Quintos  Curtius  also  speaks  of  **  validam 
Indies  gentem,  qusB  populi,  non  regum  imperio  regebatnr" 
(ix.  c.  viii.  §  4).  The  local  annals,  in  like  manner,  inciden- 
tally contribute  frequent  evidences  of  the  prevalent  republican 
institutions ;  tradition  has  preserved  various  notices  of  the 
Republic  of  Yais&li  (Bassahr),  as  it  was  admimstered  in  the 
time  of  S&kya ;  and  the  history  of  the  distribution  of  his  ashes 
casually  discloses,  that  of  the  ten  portions  into  which  they  were 
divided,  eight  fell  to  the  share  of  republics  or  tribal  dtieBy  and 
one  to  a  king.^  There  are  no  data  for  determining  the  ezaet 
form  of  these  constitutions,  though  they  are  seen  to  have  been 
far  beyond  any  mere  intramural  municipality.  The  city 
clearly  dominated  over  the  country  around,  and  conatitnted 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  State.  The  number  of  citizeos 
participating  in  administrative  ftmctions  appears  to  have 
been  considerable  among  the  Lichhawis  of  Yaisfili,^  bat  in  all 
cases  there  were  one  or  more  chiefs,  whether  magistrates, 
tribunes,^  or  rdjas.*^ 

In  addition  to  the  written  testimony,  as  to  the  prevalency 
of  republics  to  the  northward  and  eastward  of  India,  .they 
seem  to  have  been  elsewhere  complete  enough  in  their  political 
as  well  as  fiscal  details,  to  have  left  illustrative  numismatic 
traces  behind  them,  in  the  extant  coins  of  the  S&h  kings  of 
Sur&shtra,  which  in  their  make,  extreme  range  of  dates,  and 

^  Expcd.  Alexandri.  c.  xxiv.  '  Ibid.  c.  xxy.,  quoted  p.  463  ante. 

^  Airian  Indica.  xii.  10 :  ticroi  S^  el<riy  *lv9oi<rty  ol  irivKovoi  Ka\^6fi€woi  oStm 
4<popS>(n  ra  yiv6fifva  Kard  re  r^y  X^PV^  i^"^  Karh.  rhs  T6\fa5.  Ka2  rovra  iufoj' 
yiXXovtri  r^  jScuriXct,  fyonrcp  $a(ri\€vovrtu  *lvbo\  ^  ro7s  r4\t(riy,  Xvawtp  airr6po/ui 
ciVi.  The  passage  yarics  in  Strabo,  xt.  c.  1,  §  40.  But  he  elsewhere  adTerts  to 
an  aristocratical  form  of  goYcmment,  xt.  c.  1,  §  87.  See  also  Pliny,  Hift  Kat 
Ti.  20. 

*  As.  Kes.  XX.  439.    Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bengal^  yii.  1013.    Bhilsa  Topes,  p.  29. 

*  Mr.  Tumour  remarks  in  a  note,  p.  992,  toI.  vii.  J.  A.  S.  B. :  ♦♦  These  r&ias 
or  rulers  were  of  the  Lichchhawi  dynasty,  the  capital  of  whose  dominions,  called 
Wajji,  was  'NVes&ll.  The  union  of  the  Wajjian  states  is  stated  to  haye  consisted 
of  a  confederation  of  chiefs  or  princes." 

«  As.  Res.  XX.  pp.  66,  69,  72  ;  J.  A.  S.  B.  i.  4. 

"^  Foekoueki,  240,  251,  note  8,  Klaproth  :  *'  D  parait  jne  quoique  les  habitants 
de  Vais'ali  eussent  nne  forme  de  gouyemement  r6pubUcaine,  lis  ayaient  poortant 


aussi  nn  roi." 
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repeated  identity  of  the  annual  records  stamped  on  their  sur- 
&ce,  have  for  long  past,^  on  mere  mechanical  grounds,  sug- 
gested the  inference  of  an  emanation  from  mints  under  the 
temporary  control  of  one  or  more  rulers.  The  working  of 
such  an  administrative  government  is  not  opposed  to  the 
recognition  of  a  Greek  or  any  other  more  immediate  native 
suzerainty — which  external  supremacy  need  in  no  wise  have 
impaired  the  normal  elements  of  the  original  constitution, 
framed  probably  upon  the  same  theoretical  model  as  had 
served  to  raise  up  similar  institutions  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gkinges.  The  supposition  of  a  conjoint  administration  is 
almost  demanded  in  this  instance  by  the  fact,  that  among 
the  S4h  kings,  no  less  than  four,  if  not  five,  sons  of  Rudra 
S&h  and  three  sons  of  D&ma  S&h  are  found  to  have  heeai 
endued  with  regal  honours. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  nine  Nandas  may  be  conjectured  to 
have  been  based  upon  the  same  principle  of  coequal  brother- 
hood or  coparcenary,  that  prevails  to  this  day  so  exten- 
sively in  the  North- Western  Provinces  imder  the  general 
designation  of  Bhaiydchdra  tenures.  In  these  proprietary 
fraternities,  perfect  equality  of  inheritance  constitutes  the 
leading  idea  with  the  practical  concession  for  the  good  of 
the  community,  that  there  should  be  one  responsible  man- 
ager, usually  the  elder  brother,  who  is  primarily  entitled  to 
this  post,  and  whose  seniority  is  invariably  respected,  though 
his  administrative  authority  is  frequentiy  set  aside  for  the 
benefit  of  the  joint  estate,  and  bestowed  upon  a  more 
efl&dent  jimior.'  The  supposition  of  some  combination  of 
this  sort  seems  to  afibrd  the  most  simple  explanation  the 
legends  on  the  coins  admit  of;  viz.  that  the  name  of  Amogha, 
otherwise  clearly  superfluous,  was  retained  as  the  first-bom 
of  the  joint-brotherhood,  and  Krananda,  in  acknowledging 
this  priority,  and  describing  himself  as  "the  brother  of 
Amogha,''  leaves  him  intentionally  untitied,  while  he  assumes 
to  himself  the  proud  position  of  Mahdrdja,  or  the  executive 

^  Jour.  B.  A.  S.  (1848),  ¥ol.  zii.  pp.  39,  40,  41;  Prinsep's  Essays,  toI.  ii.  p.  92. 
>  See  Sir  H.  H.  Elliot's  Glossa^  of  Indian  Terms,  tub  9oc$  Bbj6eh&ra  and  bia 
Settlement  Circular  orders,  N.W.P. 
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"primus  inter  pares"  of  the  family  oligarchy.  Necessarily, 
the  supreme  ruler  of  vast  kingdoms  exercised  much  more 
extended  and  independent  powers  than  would  have  deYol^ed 
upon  him  under  a  similarly  constituted  election  to  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  an  agricultural  community  ; 
but  the  theory  and  practice  would  be  analogous  in  either 
case,  though  the  possession  of  Imperialism  would  be  less 
easily  disturbed  than  the  patriarchal  intendancy  of  the  village 
system. 

As  the  identification  of  the  Greek  Sandrokoptos  with  the 
Sanskrit  Chandra  Gupta  proved  of  the  highest  importance  in 
adjusting  the  general  scheme  of  Indian  dates,  so  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  sovereignty  of  Krananda  on  the  GangeSi 
when  Alexander  retired  from  the  Hjrphasis  in  326  b.c.,^  in 
furnishing  an  earlier  and  far  more  precise  date  towards  the 
rectification  of  the  local  annals  than  the  undetermined  epoch 
of  the  expedition  of  Seleucus  and  his  treaty  with  Chandra 
Gupta^  may  be  expected  .in  a  higher  degree  to  illustrate  and 
determine  the  many  debateable  points  of  contemporary 
Indian  chronology.  As  a  preliminary  I  may  state  that  I 
adopt  almost  unconditionally  the  Ceylon  traditional  date  of 
the  Nirvana  of  Sakya  Muni,  ue.  543  B.C.,  as  the  Singhalese 
were  the  only  nation  among  the  early  converts  who  defi- 
nitely accepted  the  era  of  Buddha  for  civil  or  religions 
reckonings,  a  practice  so  consistently  adhered  to  that,  to 
this  day,'  the  local  almanacs  appear  with  Anno  Domini  and 
AnnoBuddhaB  in  parallel  columns.  Objection  has  been  taken  to 
the  probable  exactitude  of  the  initial  date,  because  its  use  did 
not  become  general  in  the  hierarchal  calendars  till  after  the 
reign  of  Asoka;*  but  even  the  very  admission  involved 
in  the  protest  concedes  a  value  and  importance  to  the  vehicle 
which  preserved  with  all  apparent  good  faith  the  historical 
epoch,  whose  inception  must  have  been  recently  notified 
from  the  land  where  the  incidents,  out  of  which  it  arose, 
took  place,  and  fully  within  the  limits  of  rectification.  Had 

»  Clinton,  p.  190,  8to.  edition,  Oxford,  1851. 

»  Clinton  Fast.  Hellcn.  iii.  482,  note.  3  Turnour  J.A.S.B.  tI.,  pp.  722. 

*  Max  Miiller,  Sanskrit  Literature,  p.  264. 
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any  doubts  of  its  accuracy  presented  themselves.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  the  correctness  of  this  foreign  legendary  date 
of  the  Niry&na,  that  the  Ceylon  local  annals  should  accord 
in  full  parallelism^  though  such  an  attempt  was  made^  in  a 
crude  way,  in  the  endeavour  to  fix  the  advent  of  Yijaya  at  the 
identical  cyclic  epoch  ;^  nor  need  we  criticise  too  closely  the 
subordinate  chronological  details,  which  reached  the  island 
regarding  the  M&gadha  succession :  for  all  purposes  of  a  tee^jt 
of  intentional  veracity,  there  remains  enough  of  truth  pre- 
served in  their  text,  and  in  some  instances  a  nearer  adherence 
to  facts  than  the  coimterpart  annals  were  permitted  to  retain 
on  their  own  soil. .  The  Southern  date  of  543  b.c.  recommends 
itself  indirectly  in  two  cases  of  imperfect  testimony  obtained 
firom  purely  Indian  sources.  The  Tibetan  Books,  in  citing 
the  various  dates  assigned  to  Buddha,  give  the  extreme  range 
of  from  B.C.  646  to  b.c.  2422.^  Now  as  the  tendency  of  all 
such  commentators  would  naturally  incline  towards  exagge- 
rating the  antiquity  of  the  foundation  of  their  creed,  there 
would  be  much  reason  to  prefer  the  lower  figures,  even  if 
ihey  did  not  assimilate  so  nearly  to  the  independent  affirma- 
tion of  the  basis  of  the  era  received  in  Ceylon.  Again, 
there  is  a  curious  approximation  to  this  same  initial  reckoning 
contributed  centuries  later  by  Hiuen  Thsang,  who  in  his 
description  of  Kusinagara  in  a.d.  648  adverts  to  the  uncer- 
tainty existing  in  situ  regarding  the  true  epoch  of  S&kya's 
decease,  and  he  goes  on  to  state  the  various  computations 
then  current,  the  very  first  of  which  being  1200  years  prior 
to  the  existing  date — the  even  number  of  centuries  quoted 
dispenses  with  any  pretence  of  exactitude— but  singular  to  say 
the  arithmetical  result  gives  the  approximate  year  of  552  b.c.^ 

*  Turaour  J.A.S.B.  vi.  (1837)  pp.  718,  720,  Mah&wanso,  p.  li. 

'  Cfioma,  Tibetan  Grammar,  p.  199.  Professor  Wilson  also  cites  no  less  than 
thirteen  different  dates,  collected  by  a  Tibetan  author,  ranging  from  2420 
B.C.  to  453  B c,  three  figures  which  suegcst  in  themselves  an  erroneous  transposi- 
tion of  the  copyist  for  643.  Wilson  J.K.A.S.  xyi.  p,  247,  and  Dr.  Host's  edition 
of  Wilson's  works,  toI.  ii.  p.  345. 

*  Suivant  THistoire  de  la  vie  de  Hiouen-thsanff,  p.  304,  le  Ta-thang-si-yu-ki  a 
M  redig6  en  648.  D'aprds  ce  premier  calcul,  (1200  b.c.)  T^poque  da  Nirv&ijA 
remonterait  ik  Tan  552  avant  J.  C.  La  seconde  opinion  (130U  b.c.)  le  fait 
remontcr  k  652 ;  la  troisi^me  opinion  (1500  b.c.^  k  852,  ct  la  quatri^me  (de  neu^ 
xents  ik  mille  ons)  entre  252  et  352.    La  premiere  date  est  ceUe  qui  rapproche  le 
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Tbere  is  also  an  item  of  negative  eridenoe  in  support  of  thm 
Buddlust  date  which  is  not  without  its  significance.  Bud* 
dhaghoso,  the  Magadha  Brahman,  the  eloquent  and  energetic 
oonyert  to  Buddhism,  who  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury A.D.  made  a  pilgrimage  to  recorer  the  Singhalese  Tersion 
<tf  the  Atthakath&,  which  was  not  extant  in  his  native  land,^ 
not  only  did  not  contest  or  question  the  epoch  of  543  B.a,  but 
adopted  it  in  all  its  integrity  as  the  basis  of  his  very  elaborate 
attempts  at  the  reconcilement  of  the  conflicting  dates  in  the 
national  histories  of  the  two  countries  ;*  tiiough  in  tiie  im- 
perfection of  the  materials  bearing  upon  the  regal  suooessions 
€f  India  the  adaptation  proved  considerably  at  fault. 

There  is  yet  another  test,  ab  extra,  of  no  very  great 
value  in  itself,  but  the  items  contributing  to  which  give  a 
singularly  near  result  to  the  Ceylon  calendric  standard*  Few 
enquirers  will  be  prepared  to  contest  the  simple  proposition 
that  S&kya  Muni  flourished  while  Aj&tasatru  sat  on  the  throne 
of  Magadha.  The  various  Brahmanical  Purinas,  in  enume- 
rating the  successions  and  lengths  of  reigns  between  the 
eighth  year  of  that  monarch  and  the  accession  of  Chandra 
Gupta,  give  the  closely  associated  totals  of  260  and  261 
years ;  now,  taking  the  elevation  of  Chandra  Gupta,  the 
chosen  criterion  of  European  chronologists,  at  316  B.a,  the 
Nirv&na  of  Buddha  will  fall,  imder  this  reckoning,  in  B.a 
576,  giving  a  total  of  33  years  only  in  excess  of  the  Singha- 
lese era,  a  surplus  that  may  fairly  be  subjected  to  critical 
reduction,  when  tested  by  the  exaggerated  average'  involved 
in  the  33  years  assigned  to  each  of  the  five  kings,  comprising 
the  second  half  of  the  Saisun&ga  dynasty,  whose  general 
average  for  the  ten  successions  ranges  even  more  suspicioudy 
high  at  36*5  per  reign. 

pins  dc  celle  des  ^ingalais  (543),  ani  parait  g^neralement  adopUe.  Stan.  JnliflO. 
iL  335.  General  Cunningbam,  who  has  a  tendency  to  arerages,  amres  br  tbat 
unsatisfactory  method  of  rectification  at  a  still  closer  approximation  to  the  C«yka 
date,  in  the  return  of  644.    Bhilsa  Topes,  p.  74. 

^  Tumour  J.A.S.B.  vi.  (1837)  pp.  507,  717.  Mah&wanso,  p.  xxx.  andehi^ter 
xxxTii.,  p.  250.  3  J.A.S.B.  yi.  725.    Mahftwanso,  p.  lii. 

•  Col.  Tod's  arerage  of  119  kings  gires  a  return  of  22  years  per  reign  (L  5S). 
Wathen  (J.R.A.S.  y.  346)  with  an  arerage  extending  oyer  535  years  produces  ti 
years,  while  the  Walter  Elliot  inscriptions  (J.R.A.S.  ly.  5)  reduce  the  term  to  17't 
years.    See  Note  J.R.A.S.,  xii.  p.  36. 
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The  Hon.  Greorge  Tumour,  to  whom  we  are  mainly  in- 
debted for  our  present  knowledge  of  the  question,  investigated 
with  much  care  the  Singhalese  chronology  of  the  period 
intervening  between  the  Nirv&na  of  S&kya  and  the  accession 
of  Asoka,  the  result  arrived  at  being  that  if  the  former  date 
fell  in  B.C.  543,  the  accession  of  Chandra  Gupta  must  have 
been  antedated  in  the  southern  system  some  60  or  70  years. 
Mr.  Tumour  rightly  divined  that  the  cause  of  this  error 
would  probably  be  found  in  the  undue  limitations  of  the 
reigns  of  the  Nandas,  which  will  be  seen  from  his  table 
quoted  below,^  to  have  been  reduced  to  44  years  in  alL 
General  Cunningham  has  suggested  a  very  simple  and  rea- 
sonable method  of  correcting  this  deficiency  by  restoring  to  the 
Nandas  collectively^  the  approximate  100  years  the  Sanskrit 


^  I*  The  chronological  data  contained  in  the  Affhakathd  on  the  IHtakattaya, 
and  in  the  MahdwoMo^  connected  with  the  history  hoth  of  India  and  of  Cfyim^ 
exhibit,  respectively,  in  a  tabular  form,  the  following  reanlts : — 


AooeMkm  ofeMh  King. 
B.O.       K 


Bimbia&ro 603 


B. 

60 


Indian  Table. 

Bolgn 


Aj&tasattn 551  8 


^2  ( S&kya  attained  Bnddhohood  in  the  16th 
(     year  of  this  reign. 
Suya  died  and  the  first  conTocation  waa 
held  in  the  8th  year  of  this  reign. 
The    former    eyent   constitutefl    the 
Buddhistieal  epoch. 


32 


519 
503 


Ud^yibhaddako.. 
Annraddhako  ...  \ 

Mnn^ho  | 

Nigadftsako 495 

Snsnn&go  471 

K&l&86ko 453 


A.  B. 
U 

40 

48 
72 


16 
8 

24 

18 


CoUeotiTely. 


Nandos 425 

Nandos 403 

Ghandagutto 381 

Bindus&ro 347 


90 

118 
140 
162 
196 


Asoko    319      224 


Bhilia  Topes,  ^.  75. 


87 


2g  ( The  second  conTocation  held  in  the  10th 
\     of  this  reign. 

22    Gollecti?ely. 

22    Individually. 

34 

28 

This  monarch's  inatij^Mtion  took  place 
in  A.  B.  218,  four  years  after  his  acce»» 
sioHj  which  shows  an  anachronism  in 
this  table  of  ten  years  at  his  tMfMtum, 
The  third  convocation  was  held  in  the 
17th  year  after  his  inauguration. 

Lassen  also  proposes  to  give  an  extra  66  yems  to  the 
Nandas,  but  he  vpmla  the  whole  rectificatory  process  by  limiting  the  remainder  to 
22TearB. 

General  Cunningham,  expresses  himself  aggriered  by  two  statements  in  my 
last  pimer  in  this  Journal  (5th  July,  1862,  toI.  xx.  p.  99).  I  should  not  hsTt 
aUuaed  to  so  personal  a  subject  in  this  place,  had  not  General  Gunaingfaim 
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authors  usually  assign  to  them.  This  then  is  the  rectificatiaii 
I  should  propose  to  apply,  making  the  accession  of  Nanda 
Mah&padma  in  or  about  425  B.Cy  and  admitting  an  inde- 
pendent reign  of  22  years  more  or  less,  which  leaves  nearly 
78  years  to  be  filled  in  by  the  joint  rule  of  his  nine  sons. 
This  with  a  possible  interregnum,  while  Ch&nakya  was  ao- 
complishing  the  Brahmanic  revolution,  will  bring  the  ac- 


imported  a  certaiii  degree  of  asperity  into  his  reclamations,  and  coupled  thooi 
with  an  inuendo  of  a  design  on  my  part  to  elevate  another  at  lus  expense. 

The  first  item  is  easily  disposed  of :  in  my  notice  of  Col.  J.  Abbott* s  coin  of 
Epandcr  (Note  2,  p.  99)  I  associated  it  with  the  term  of  '*  a  new  king."  Af  die 
name  did  not  occur  iu  any  of  the  lists  I  was  then  in  the  act  of  quoting,  the  words 
merely  amounted  to  a  conTcntional  expression,  though  indeed,  as  &r  aa  I  wit 
then  aware,  the  coin  itself  was  essentially  unpublished  notwithstanding  that  iti 
existence  had  been  long  known  to  Indian  Numismatists  (Col.  Abbott  himself^  CoL 
Bush,  etc.)  before  the  coins  themselTcs  left  Calcutta.  I,  individually,  arrogated 
no  merit  in  the  bringing  forward  of  this  novelty,  though  I  imagined  it  to 
be  a  unique  specimen  of  a  Bactrian  sovereign  previously  unknown  in  Enrope. 
However,  it  seems  that  Gen.  Cunningham,  had,  in  an  obscure  comer  of  the  J.  A. 
8.  B.  for  1860,  devoted  to  miscellaneous  notices— fairly  and  fully  published,  i& 
India,  the  fact  of  his  own  possession  of  a  similar  piece.  But  in  liis  attack  upon 
me,  he  completely  ignores  the  very  qualifying  incident,  that  my  article  wit 
avowedly  put  forth  as  interrupted,  and  incomplete,  and  for  the  major  part  pre- 
pared two  y^Ts  previously,  when  I  first  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  CoL 
Abbott's  collection  in  November,  1859.  Had  I  by  hazard  chanced  to  have 
seen  General  Cunningham's  notice,  other  portions  of  it  would  have  proved 
really  valuable  to  me  tor  the  very  enquiry  I  was  then  engaged  upon,  as  fdrmshing 
an  important  illustration  of  the  contemporaneous  numismatic  record  of  another 
Suzerain  and  Satrap,  in  the  conjunction  of  the  names  of  Antiochus  and 
Agathocles.  The  second  charge  against  me  is  eccentric  in  the  extreme:  it 
purports,  by  implication,  that  I  designedly  gave  credit  to  Babu  Baiendra  lal,  a 
fellow-labourer  in  our  own  field  of  research,  for  a  discovery  General  Cunningham 
claims  for  himself  (the  exceptional  words  made  use  of  are~'^  has  enabled  Mr. 
Thomas,"  etc.)  My  inoffensive  note,  out  of  which  all  this  jealousy  has  arisen, 
has  furnished  the  groundwork  for  a  very  pretty  quarrel  and  literary  combat  in 
India,  in  which  I  have  happily  escaped  taking  port — but  which  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  energetically  anu  eflSciently  conductcni,  to  what  may  be  hoped  to  be 
the  end,  by  the  Babu  himself  (vol.  xxxii.  p.  439). 

All  I  am  called  upon  to  explain  is  my  wrongdoing,  in  publishing  a  passage 
so  liable  to  misinterpretation,  but  truly,  if  it  were  worth  while  to  revert 
back  and  examine  the  original  note  (vol.  xx.  p.  108,  note  1,)  it  will  at  once  be 
manifest  that  I  was  quoting  from  a  single  detached  number  of  the  J .  A.  S.  B., 
without  being  aware  of  or  at  the  moment  capable  of  verifying,  what  had  been 
published  in  previous  numbers ;  hence,  I  was  specially  on  my  guard,  and  resorted 
to  the  general  phase  of  **  who  Itas  been  identified  with  Hushka,"  instead  of 
saying  ot/  Babu  Bajendra  lal,  a  reserve  demanded  for  the  very  sufficient  reason, 
that  tno  article  from  which  I  drew  my  knowledge  was  so  inexplanatory  in  itaelf 
that  I  hardly  knew  whether  the  Mr.  Baylejr,  cited  elsewhere  in  the  paper,  waa 
not  the  originator  of  the  disputed  identification.  The  entiro-difficulty,  in  either 
case— 80  far  as  I  am  concerned— arose  from  the  too  limited  circulation  in  England 
of  that  excellent  Journal  of  our  fellow-society,  the  Asiatic  Society  of  BengaL 
A  plea  I  shall  individually  be  henceforth  incompetent  to  avail  myself  of,  at 
unaer  the  liberal  arrangements  now  in  force,  as  an  nonorary  member  I  regularly 
receive  their  publications. 
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cession  of  Chandra  Gupta  to  about  b.c.  317-6,  wliich  would 
sofficientlj  accord  with  the  statement  of  his  being  a  fAetpd" 
Kuxif  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  invasion. 

Whatever  questions  of  traditions  and  imperfectly  recorded 
testimonies  may  have  complicated  the  right  determination 
of  the  successional  dates,  a  much  more  speculative  enquiry 
remains,  as  to  what  position  in  the  march  of  alphabetical 
developments,  when  tried  by  parallel  local  inscriptions — the 
legends  on  the  coins  of  Krananda  would  limit  the  period  of 
their  issue.  There  need  be  no  possible  reserve  in  avowing 
that  the  Indian  P&li  alphabet  on  this  currency  is  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  formal  lapidary  writing  of  the  Edicts  of  Asoka, 
which  range  from  about  b.c.  250  to  232.  I  have,  therefore, 
to  seek  to  explain  why  the  more  matured  characters  should 
daim  to  date  nearly  a  century  prior  to  the  palaeography  of 
the  monumental  tablets.  It  has  been  usual  to  assume  that 
because  these  latter  proclamations  were  the  earliest  authen- 
ticated inscriptions  extant,  that  therefore  their  letters  repre- 
sented the  primitive  form  of  alphabetical  writing  of  the  entire 
continent  of  India,  and  hence  that  these  phonetic  signs  had 
constituted  the  fountain  head  from  whence  all  progress  or 
improvements  were  derived,  in  short,  that  these  letters  had 
furnished  the  model,  and  therefore  were  to  supply  the  ulti- 
mate test  of  the  age  of  all  and  every  description  of  local 
characters. 

In  accordance  with  this  idea,  James  Prinsep,  in  1838,  framed 
a  Palseographic  table,^  which  it  was  supposed  would  suffice  to 
determine  by  the  mere  gradational  forms  of  characters,  the 
date  of  any  given  inscription  of  whatever  locality.  The 
theory  was  primarily  based  upon  the  imperfect  knowledge 
then  newly  attained,  that  Asoka's  edicts  were  engraved  in 
one  and  the  same  alphabet,  so  to  say,  all  over  India ;  and  the 
inference  deduced  was  that  the  character  in  question  em- 
bodied the  every  day  writing  of  the  nation  at  large,  and 
hence  that  any  divarication  from,  or  advance  beyond,  these 
fbced  literal  forms  necessarily  involved  a  subsequent  effort 

*  J.  A.  S.  B.  Tii.  pis.  ziii.  xIt.,  and  Prinsep'i  Enayi,  toI  ii.  pit.  zzxyiii.  xxxix. 
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of  more  mature  growth.  This  is  an  assumption  I  have  loag^ 
protested  against  ;^  while  fully  admitting  the  originality  and 
merit  of  James  Prinsep's  conception,  I  have  uniformly  resisted 
its  imconditional  acceptance,  because  it  was  wanting  in  the 
essential  allowances  for  local  diversities  of  caligraphy,  for  the 
progressive  stages  connected  with  modes  and  materials  of 
writing,  and  equally  disregarded  the  limitations  or  ezpansums 
incident  to  the  dialects  and  languages  the  characters  were 
called  upon  to  define. 

It  is  by  no  means  requisite  to  suppose,  that  the  old  Vtii 
character  of  the  edicts  was  essentially  a  sacred  alphabet,  but 
it  clearly  constituted  the  alphabet  of  the  early  centre  of  the 
Buddhist  faith;  and,  as  such,  the  primitive  scriptures  me- 
chanically retained  that  form  of  writing,  with  which  its 
teachers  and  missionaries  were  most  conversant^  and  which 
preferentially  must  have  accompanied  the  spread  of  the  creed 
of  which  they  were  the  oracles  and  exponents.  K  we  are  to 
give  the  most  scanty  credence  to  the  indigenous  legends  re- 
produced in  the  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  texts  f  there  were  in 
S&kya's  youth  already  many  dissimilar  alphabets  current  in 
India.  This  statement  would  indirectly  support  the  idea  that 
Asoka's  edicts  emanated  from  one  Palace  copy,  tinctured 
possibly  with  the  ideas,  phraseology,  dialect,  and  form  of 
writing  accepted  at  Court;  but  modified  in  these  several 
details,  in  the  spread  and  promulgation,  as  each  of  the  in- 
dependent schools  already  located  in  different  parts  of  the 
coimtry,  felt  concessions  to  be  necessary  to  the  vernacular 
speech  or  other  local  influences,  by  which  they  themselves  had 
already  become  affected. 

These  lapidary  records  usually  sculptured  out  of  range  of 
human  vision,  so  far  as  facile  legibility  was  implied,  were 
seemingly  intended  to  be  published  and  proclaimed  ticu  voce 
to  the  people,  imder  the  adventitious  sanctity  of  proximity 
to  the  monuments  on  whose  surfaces  they  were  perpetuated^ 

*  J.  A.  S.  B.  vol.  xxiv  (1856)  p.  21.    PriiiBep's  Essays,  ii.  p.  41.  etseq. 

'  Csoraa  de  Eoros,  As.  Kes.  xx.  290.  Amone  the  rest  are  mentioned  Tmmm 
and  Sitf^t  Lalita  Yistara  (Tibetan  version)  M.  Foucaux,  Paris,  1847,  pp.  122, 
123.  Rajendra  Lai  Mitra  (Sanskrit  text)  Bibliotheca  Indica,  Calcatta,  1853, 
p.  143  ot  leq.    The  Sanskrit  Tersion  omits  the  Yavana* 
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while  the  text  itself  may,  perchance,  have  been  designed  to 
foe  interpreted  and  explained^  to  the  multitude  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  the  old  Hebrew  ritual,'  which  laboured 
to  convey  so  much  of  the  essence  of  the  Law  to  the  Yolgar 
at  large. 

If  diese  Eastern  monumental  inscriptions  were  not  within 
legible  distance,  they  can  scarcely  have  been  engraved  with 
the  simple  design  of  being  intelligible  to  the  masses,  unaided 
by  the  gloss  of  the  authorized  expounder.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  that  the  alphabet  itself 
represented  the  primaeval  scheme  of  writing  invented  in  situ, 
and  that  it  constituted  the  prototype  of  all  the  improved  as 
well  as  degraded  alphabets  of  the  continent ;  as  such,  it  would 
continue  fully  intelligible  either  to  the  dwellers  in  remote 
parts,  or  to  the  more  highly  instructed  races,  who  were 
habituated  to  the  use  of  advanced  types  of  the  same  scheme 
of  writing.  And,  as  with  the  letters,  so  with  the  dialects, 
which  must  far  more  have  needed  illustration  and  explana- 
tion. It  can  scarcely  be  imagined  that  the  vernacular  speech 
at  Bhauli  and  Ganjam  was  identical  with,  or  even  similar  to, 
that  at  Gim&r  and  Pesh&wur,  at  which  last  site,  the  larger 
concession  was  made  of  a  transcript  into  a  new  character, 
and  a  more  Sanskritic  version,  the  letters  of  which  were 
clearly  of  local  usage,  constituting  the  Tavandni  lipi  of 
P&nini's  Taxila  experience  ;  and  which  were  so  readily 
adopted  by  the  Ghreeks,  in  parallel  association  with  their  own 
classic  alphabet,  on  the  sequence  of  Bactrian  coins,  whose 
early  issues  were  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  endorse- 
ment of  Asoka's  Edicts. 

The  more  immediate  point  to  be  determined,  however,  is 
whether  the  practical  method  of  writing  at  the  very  focus  of 
Brahmanic  vigour,  on  the  Jumna,  in  B.a  325,  was  not  far  in 

^  Prinsep.  J.A.S.B.  yii.  444.  "  Mj  desire  is  that  in  this  Tery  maimer,  these 
(ordinances)  shall  he  pronounced  aloud  by  the  persons  appointed  to  the  stapa," 
pp.  445,  447.  ** This  edict  is  to  be  read,"  etc.  462.  Bumouf,  " Lotus  &la 
bonne  loi,"  pp.  672-3,  680.    <*Sur  ce  St^pa  a  M  promulgn6e  la  r^e  morale 

Aussi  est-ce  Ik  ce  qui  doit  dtre  proclam6  par  le  eardien  du  Stdpa  qui 

ne  regardera  rien  autre  chose  (ou  Mm,  aussi  cet  edit  a  aH.  dtre  ezprim^  au 
moyen  du  Frdkrita  et  non  dam  un  autre  idiome)." 

>  Nehemiah  viii.  7,  8,  9-13. 
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adyanco  of  any  ooeyal  development  of  the  nndishirbed  indi- 
genous alphabet  of  Beh&r?  To  this  question  there  can  be 
but  one  answer.  The  fixity  of  the  M&gadhi,  or  Indian  Pali 
character  is  proved  centuries  after  this  date,  in  the  monu- 
mental records  at  Bhilsa.^  The  M&gadhiy  of  whatever  dialect^ 
was  satisfied,  like  the  Hindi  of  modem  days,  with  disjointed 
consonants,  altogether  ignoring  vocalic  elisions ;  but  from  the 
.  moment  the  local  alphabet  was  called  upon  to  satisfy  the 
precision  of  Sanskrit  grammar,  it  had,  in  that  imexpected 
mission,  to  submit  to  the  complication  of  compound  conwK 
nants,  and  was  therefore,  in  the  very  compromise.  Tendered 
liable  to  modifications  and  mutations  of  normal  forms  alto» 
gether  uncontemplated  in  its  own  primary  and  admirably 
simple  scheme. 

The  parallel  action  of  the  Sanskrit  element  on  the  concur- 
rent alphabet  of  Semitic  derivation,  variously  entitled  the 
Arian,  or  Bactro-P&li,  exemplifies  as  lucidly  in  the  internal 
mechanism,  the  progressive  changes  from  the  fixed  letters  of 
the  Kapurdigiri^  inscription,  and  the  unpretentious  legends 
on  the  early  Indo-Greek  coins^  to  the  marked  contrast 
exhibited  in  the  advanced  literal  combinations  of  the  Taxila 
Copper-plate,^  or  the  composite  double-letters  of  the  mint 
legends  of  the  Indo-Scythians.^ 

If  the  demands  of  a  higher  linguistic  structure  were  liable 
to  afiect  the  formation  of  letters,  a  more  directly  caligraphic 
query  remains,  as  to  what  influence  the  concurrent  Official 
system  of  writing  exercised  upon  the  local  alphabet.  The 
Semitic  character  which  was  seemingly  learnt  and  acquired 
by  the  Aryans,  on  their  passage  through  the  dependencies  of 
Ariana,  would  appear  to  have  been  associated  and  identified 
with  their  southern  migration  along  the  base  of  the  Hima^ 
laya,  and  to  a  certain  extent  to  have  been  domesticated  with 


^  Bhilsa  Topes.    In  one  liundrcd  and  ninety  ^six  inscnptions,  there  occur  only 
**  three'*  examples  of  "  compound  letters,"  p.  268. 

2  J.R.A.S.»  Prof.  II.  H.  Wilson's  Rock  Inscriptions,  xii.  163. 

3  Ariana  Antiquo,  239  et  scq.    Prinsep's  Essays,  ii.  182  ct  scq.    Numiamitic- 
Chronicle  (1864),  vol.  iv.  196. 

*•  Professor  Dowson's  Article  J.EJk.S.,  xz.  p.  222. 
6  J.R.A.S.,  XX.  288,  etc 
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« 
them  in  their  new  home  in  Brahraavartta,  and  from  thence 
to  have  extended  downwards  as  far  at  Mathur&^  below  which 
all  trace  of  it  becomes  lost.^ 

It  is  clear  that  this  graphic  system  to  a  great  extent  super- 
seded the  indigenous  scheme  of  letters  in  the  Punj&b,  though 
for  no  very  extended  period,  as  it  was  speedily  superseded 
and  eclipsed  by  the  more  congruous  character  of  Indian 
growth.^  But,  as  the  Bactrian  or  Tavandni  lipi  is  found  by 
the  evidence  of  its  linear  construction  to  have  owed  much  to 
the  southern  theory  of  classification  and  definition  of  letters, 
in  its  own  advance  from  the  sixteen  figures  of  the  Phcenico- 
Babylonian,  and  its  further  progress  towards  the  full  alphabet 
which  Aryan  languages  demanded  from  the  altogether  inade- 
quate normal  Semitic  elements ;  so,  in  the  very  coins  under 
review,  can  be  traced  the  eflect  of  one  system  of  writing  upon 
the  other — the   action    and   reaction  of  concurrent  palseo- 

^  I  recapitulate  the  leading  inscriptions  in  this  alphabet : — 1.  Hidda  (No. 
13),  near  Jall{il&b&d,  in  AfghCmist&n.  An  earthen  jar,  having  an  Arian  inscrip- 
tion, written  in  ink^  and  dated  in  the  year  8.    Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  Ill,  and 

"  " th 


plate,  p.  262,  2.  A  steatite  vase  from  Bimar&n  (Jall&Kib&d),  with  a  legend 
teratehed  on  its  surface,  undated.  Ariana  Antiqua,  pp.  62,  70,  pi.  ii.  fig.  I ; 
Prinsep's  Essays,  i.   107.  pi.  vi.      3.  The  Wardak  (30  miles  W.  of  Kabul) 


the  year  61,  and  recording  the  name  of  Ilushka,  the  OOUPKI  of  the  coins ;  see 
Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  118  ;  Prinsep,  i.  104,  pi.  x. ;  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bengal^ 
Ko.  iv.  of  1861 ;  Jour.  Royal  As.  Soc.,  xx.  37.  4.  The  Taxila  Plate,  dated  78, 
bears  tho  name  of  Mo^  identified  with  the  Moa  of  the  coins ;  Num« 
Ghron.,  vol.  xix.  Bactrian  List.  No.  xxr.  6.  Manikyala  Stone  Slab  (now  in  tht 
Biblioth^quo  Imp6riale,  Paris),  dated  in  the  year  18,  contains  the  designation 
of  Kanishka;  IMnscp's  Essays,  i.  pi.  ix. ;  Joum.  Hoyal  As.  Soc.,  xx.  261. 
From  the  same  site  was  obtained  the  Brass  Cylinder  now  in  the  British  Museum  ^ 
Prinsep,  pi.  vi.  To  these  m:iy  bo  added  two  inscriptions  from  the  Tusafzui 
country,  one  dated  60 ;  Joum.  As.  Soc,  Bengal,  1864,  p.  706;  Prinsep,  i.  pi. 
ix. ;  and  the  bi-litcral  inscription  at  Kangra  (Arian  and  Indo-Pdli),  l^nsep,  i. 
169,  pi.  ix.,  as  well  as  the  Mathura  Imeription  in  Indian  P(di  letters,  but  dated 
in  Bactrian  figures,  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  1861,  p.  427  ;  and  CoinSf  Prinsep's 
Essays,  ii.  197. 

'  A  collateral  branch  of  this  enquiry  suggests  itself  in  the  course  and  sunriyal 
of  the  Greek  alphabet  in  India,  which  followed  the  coni^ucring  progress  of  the  Bac* 
trian  UcUcnes,  as  the  aflSliatcd  alphabet  of  Semitic  origin  attended  the  domestication 
of  the  Aryan  races.  The  accessory  incidents  diflfcred,  however,  in  this  respect,  that 
tho  classic  language  was  naturally  less  completely  domiciled,  and  was  retained  mora 
exclusively  by  the  ruling  cbsses,  though  its  litenil  system  was  preserved  in  a 
degraded  form,  possibly  even  beyond  the  duration  of  the  currency  of  the  Arian 
character.  1  ts  geographical  extension  may  bo  defined  as  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the 
Arian  ^vriting  towaros  the  Gangetic  provinces,  while  it  penetrated  in  a  compara- 
tiyely  independent  identity  to  the  Western  coast.  It  is  singular  that  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  solitary  inscription  in  the  Greek  language  in  all  India,  but  in  its  numis- 
matic form  it  remained  tho  leading  vehicle  of  official  reconi,  with  a  subsidiary 
yemacular  translation^  during  more  than  two  centuries  under  Greek  and  Scythian 
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graphies.  I  need  not  press  the  important  point  of  the 
difference  between  the  stiff  forms  of  lapidary  epigraphy,  as 
opposed  to  the  pen  and  ink  writing  of  every  day  life;  nor 
need  I  &rther  advert  to  any  of  the  minor  argoments  sup- 
porting the  theory  I  advocate,  as  with  the  above  and  other 
good  and  valid  reasons  the  case  might  be  admitted  as  proven ; 
bat  that  I  desire  to  answer,  by  anticipation,  objections  which 
may  chance  to  be  taken  by  those  who  still  consent  servilely 
to  follow  Prinsep's  original  suggestion — a  bright  thought, 
which  I,  among  the  most  devoted  of  his  admirers,  regret  he 
was  not  spared  to  improve  and  mature. 

The  deduction  which  archaeological  data  thus  indicate,  is 

auspices.  It  was  similarly  employed  in  conjunction  with  Arian  legends  by  the 
Kaaphises  Indo-8cythians  (Ariana  Antiqua,  pi.  x.  figs.  6,  et  aeg.)j  while  the 
£anerld  Horde  used  it  exclusively  in  the  definition  of  their  barbarous  titles. 
(Ariana  Antiaua,  pis.  xii.  xiii.  and  xiy.)  The  gold  coins  of  the  latter  merge 
into  those  of  the  Guptas,  but  the  degraded  Greek  gives  place  to  a  cultivated  tvpe 
of  Indian  P&li  letters  (Prinsep's  Essays,  i.  227,  &c.) ;  while  the  Gupta  sdver 
money,  based  upon  the  standard  of  the  Western  currencies  of  the  S&h  Kings, 
retains,  in  scarcely  legible  outlines,  the  titular  PAG  NANG  PAG,  of  Kaneni 
origination  (J.  R.  A.  S.  xii.  p.  11).  At  a  period  much  ante^ent  to  the  spread 
of  the  Guptas,  which  is  vanously  assigned  to  the  second,  third,  or  even  fourth 
centuries  (Lassen,  Ind.  Alt,  p.  ii.  762,  etc. ;  Prinsep's  Essays,  i.  276^  a.d.,  a  very 
imperfect  form  of  Greek  had  foand  its  way  into  Guzer&t,  where  it  Uj^ures  on  the 
obverse  of  the  coins  of  these  S&h  kings  of  Surashtra,  in  association  with  an 
elegant  and  highly-finished  Sanskrit  le^nd  on  the  reverse.  The  nearest  approach 
to  sense,  any  of  these  debased  imitations  of  Greek  admit  of,  is  fumishea  by  a 
coin  of  Rudra  S&h,  the  son  of  Jiwa  Dama  (J.  R.  A.  S.  xii.  i^2;  Ibid.,  ii.  S8; 
Lassen,  Ind  Alt.  ii.  794],  where  something  like  the  name  of  Dionysius 
(AIOATIICTI,  tic.)  may  be  seeu.—Nunt.  Ckron.y  vol.  iii.,  N.  S.,  p.  233. 

Since  the  preceoing  sheet  has  been  set  up  in  type,  I  have  seen  Mr.  Newton's 
paper  on  the  Skh  Aings  (Bombay  Br.  R.  A.  S.,  10  Sept.,  1863).  The  ample 
materials  supplied  to  the  author  by  native  friends  on  the  spot  have  enabled  him 
to  add  three  new  names  to  the  list  of  fifteen  previously  known.  As  Mr. 
Newton  comments  on  my  article  in  this  Journal  (vol.  xii.  1848),  I  may  have 
occasion  to  review  the  whole  question  hereafter;  but  I  may  mention  that  Mr. 
Newton  makes  the  complete  series  of  the  eighteen  kings  date  from  102  to  294, 
or  192  years  in  all,  wbicn  he  assigns  to  the  era  of  Vikram&ditya,  thus  fixing  the 
epoch  of  the  dynasty  at  from  "  a.d.  30  or  40  to  a.d.  240,  250."  In  my  last  exami- 
nation of  this  subject  (Journal  Asiatique,  Octobre,  1863)  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  limited  numbers  I  had  observed  on  the  coins  ranged  from  187  to  290, 
which  numbers,  tested  by  the  Seleucidan  era  to  which  I  gave,  and  continue  to 
give,  the  preference,  corresponded  with  b.c.  125  to  B.C.  22.  In  still  adhering  to 
this  cycle,  I  must  explain,  that  I  reject  all  Mr.  Newton's  dates  between  102  and 
170,  as  I  distrust  the  reading  of  the  early  numbers  and  observe  that  the  author 
continues  to  interpret  ^  as  7  instead  of  the  established  70.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  accept  the  improved  reading  of  Varaha  prathiune^  '*  in 
the  first  year,"  on  the  coins  of  fftcara  datta  ;  but  I  interpret  the  record  to  mean, 
'Hhe  first  year"  of  his  election  by  Republican  sufi'rage  to  an  office  of  deta- 
minate  tenure — and  not  to  the  first  year  of  absolute  sovereignty,  a  distinction  the 
modesty  of  his  titles  would  alone  imply,  if  the  absence  of  a  patronymic  does  not  also 
justify  the  inference  that  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  representatives  thus  elevated. 
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confirmed  and  illustrated,  in  the  most  apposite  manner,  both 
by  the  testimony  of  early  tradition  and  mediaeval  evidence. 
Hiuen  Thsang,  in  a.d.  648,  speaking  of  the  legends  preserved 
in  the  land  regarding  the  origin  and  spread  of  Pali  writing, 
expresses  himself  as  follows: — Les  caract^res  de  T^criture 
ont  ^te  inventes  par  le  dieu  Fan,  et,  depuis  Torigine,  leur 
forme  s'est  transmise  de  siecle  en  si^cle.  Elle  se  compose  de 
quarante-sept  signes,  qui  s'assemblent  et  se  combinent  suivant 
I'objet  ou  la  chose  qu'on  veut  exprimer.  Elle  s'est  r^pandue 
et  s'est  divisee  en  di verses  branches.  Sa  source,  s'etant  61argie 
par  degr^s,  elle  s'est  accommodee  aux  usages  des  pays  et  aux 
besoins  des  hommes,  et  n'a  eprouve  que  de  l^g^res  modifications. 
En  gen6ral,  elle  ne  s'est  pas  sensiblement  ecartee  de  son 
origine.  C'est  surtout  dans  I'Inde  centrale  qu'elle  est  netto 
et  correcte." — Hiouen- Thsang,  Memoires,  etc.,  vol.  i.  p.  72, 
(Paris  1857). 

Al  Biruni,  residing  in  a.d.  1031  among  the  people  whose 
customs  he  was  describing,  gives  a  fuU  list  of  the  varieties  of 
writing  then  current,  and  particularly  specifies,  at  the  head 
of  the  list,  the  form  in  use  from  Kashmir  to  Bendres,  at  that 
time  the  joint  representatives  of  the  learning  of  the  country.**^ 

^  I  annex  M.  Rcinaud's  translation  of  the  passage  in  question.  As  we  have  no 
MS.  of  Al  Birtini's  Tdrikh-i-Hind  in  England,  whereby  to  check  or  improve  the 
French  version,  I  allow  it  to  stand  without  comment :—"  On  compte  plusieurs 
Ventures  dans  I'lnde.  La  plus  r^pandue  est  celle  qui  porte  le  nom  dc  aiddho' 
matraca  (^.Jy  Uf  Juj)  ou  substance  parfaite ;  elle  est  usit^e  dans  le  Cachemire 
et  k  Benares,  qui  sont  maintenant  les  deux  principaux  foyers  scientifiques  du 
pays.  On  se  sert  6galement  de  cette  6criture  dans  le  Madhya-De<;a,  appel6  aussi 
da  nom  d'  Aryavartta.  Dans  le  Malva,  on  fait  usage  d'une  Venture  appel^e 
nagara  (  ,Su)  :  celle-ci  est  dispos^e  dc  la  mcme  mani^re  quo  la  premiere; 
mais  les  formes  en  sont  differentcs.  Une  troisidme  6criture,  nommee  arddha^ 
nagary  (ov^'^')*  c'est-i\-dire  k  moitic  nagari,  et  qui  participe  des  deux  pre- 
mieres, est  usitee  dans  le  Bhatia  (^l^)  et  dans  une  partie  du  Sind.  Parmi 
les  autres  ecritures,  on  pent  citer  le  malc&ry  (i^^^^J^^),  nsit6  dans  Malcascheva 
(^4juLftL«),  au  midi  du  Sind,  pr^s  dc  la  cote ;  le  bcsandiba  (^  *^'  "*),  employ^ 
k  Bahmanava,  ville  appelee  aussi  Mansoura ;  le  kamata  (cl^Up),  rxsiik  dans  le 
Kamate,  pays  qui  donnc  naissanco  aux  pcrsonnes  appelee,  dans  les  armies,  du 

nom  de  Kannara  {^^)  ;  Tandri,  employe  dans  l'Andra-De<;a  ou  pays  d'Andra 
(^^^  J^')  ;  le  dravidi,  usit6  dans  le  Dravida  ou  Dravira;  le  lari,  dans  le  Lar- 
De<ja  ou  pays  de  Lar;  le  gaura  {(^j^),  dans  le  Purab-Dccja  {^ji/JO  <•— ^y) 
ou  region  orientale  (le  Bengale) ;  et  le  bikchakm  (uXuu^)  dans  le  Oudan- 

VOL.  I.— [khw  iiRns.]  SI 
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The  purely  geographical  question  of  sites  of  discovery  of 
coins  is  altogether  beyond  the  range  of  any  speculative 
theories ;  but  it  is  singular  that  the  centre  around  which  the 
limited  number  of  more  observant  collectors  would,  under 
that  test/  circumscribe  the  extreme  radius  of  the  currency  of 
Xrananda's  money — results  in  pronoimcing  the  chief  seat  of 
issue  to  have  been  in  or  very  near  to  the  sacred  cradle  of 
Brahmanism,  "between  the  two  divine  rivers."* 

Sir  Proby  T-  Cautley  first  brought  these  coins  prominently 
into  notice,  on  their  casual  discovery  during  his  Excavation 
of  the  submerged  city  of  Behat  on  the  Jumna,  where,  seven- 
teen feet  below  the  modem  surface  of  the  sub-Himalayan 
detritus,  in  sinking  wells  for  the  foundations  of  the  works  of 
the  Do&b  canal,  he  came  upon  the  imdisturbed  deposits  of  the 
past,  whose  period  of  inhumation  was  geologically  supposed 
to  be  told  by  the  number  of  feet  of  sand,  etc.,  which  natural 
causes  had  added  to  the  previous  level  of  the  country.' 

There  is  a  seeming  inconsistency  in  admitting  any  notion 

PourahAn&ka  (^iZSv^j^^^^^),  La  demi^re  Venture  est  celle  dont  se  senrent 
les  bouddhistes  («V^1)."  M.  Jteinaud,  M^moire  sur  1'  Inde,  p.  298;  M8.  No. 
684,  Folio,  39  verso. 

^  General  Chinningham,  one  of  our  earliest  and  most  persevering  coin  collectors, 
speaks  of  this  money  *'  as  both  of  silver  and  copper,  found  chiefly  between  the 
Indus  and  the  Jumna"  (Bhilsa  Topes,  p.  334).  Mr.  E.  C.  Bayley,  another  very 
devoted  numismatist,  concurs  with  me  in  placing  their  nidus  fiirther  to  the  east- 
ward (Prinscp's  Essays,  i.  p.  204).  The  btacy  collection  produced  only  23  speci- 
mens of  the  class,  out  of  a  total  of  between  six  and  seven  thousand  coins  brought 
together,  during  many  years  of  patient  labour  and  personal  search,  over  a  large 
range  of  country  ^J.A.S.B.  xxvii.  p.  255),  while  the  immense  accumulations  of 
Masson  in  Afgh&nistan,  did  not  contribute  a  single  example  (Ariana  Antiqua, 
p.  415).  A  number  of  Erananda's  coins  are  engraved  in  pi.  xxxii.  vol.  viL 
(1838),  J.A.S.  Bengal  (p.  1051),  but  their  places  of  discovery  are  not  noted. 

»  Manu  ii.  17.  "  The  tract,  fashioned  by  the  gods,  which  lies  between  the 
two  divine  rivers,  Sarasvati  and  Drishadvati,  is  called  Brahm&vartta.  The  usage 
relating  to  castes  and  mixed  castes,  which  has  been  traditionally  received  in  that 
country,  is  called  the  pure  usage.  The  country  of  Kurukshetra  (in  the  region  of 
modem  Delhi),  and  of  the  Matsyas  (on  the  Jumna),  P^nchfclas  (in  the  vicinity  of 
modern  Kanauj),  and  ^ilrasenas  (m  the  district  of  Mathur&),  which  adjoins 
Brahm&vartta,  is  the  land  of  Brahmarshia  (divine  Rishis)."  **  The  tract  situated 
between  the  Himavat  and  the  Vindhya  ranges  to  the  east  of  Vin&^na  and  to  the 
west  of  PrayJiga,  is  known  as  the  Madhyadc?a  (central  region).  The  wise  know 
as  Arykvartta,  the  country  which  lies  between  the  same  two  ranges,  and  extends 
from  the  eastern  to  the  western  ocean." — Muir,  Sanskrit  Texts,  ii.  147.  For  the 
comparative  geography  of  this  tract,  see  J»  A.  S.  Bengal,  ii.  106-7 ;  Major  Colrin, 
vii.  752 ;  Mr.  M.  P.  Edgeworth,  ix.  688  ;  Lt.  Baker,  xiii.  297 ;  Major  Macke- 
Bon ;  and  Elliot's  Glossary  of  Indian  Terms,  article  Bhutti&na,  p.  78. 

»  J.A.S.B.  iii.  222.    Prinsep's  Essays,  i.  p.  76. 
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of  SO  northern  a  seat  for  Krananda's  metropolis,  when  he  is 
confessed  to  have  been  monarch  of  all  the  Gangetic  Valley, 
holding  a  capital  at  Palibothra ;  but  the  nimiismatic  records 
probably  concentrated  themselves  near  the  site  of  their 
original  issue,  and  the  more  frequent  discovery  of  these  coins 
higher  up  the  Indian  Mesopotamia,  would  only  prove  that 
material  and  commercial  wealth  had  the  advantage  in  this 
part  of  the  king's  dominions  over  the  provinces  more  to- 
wards the  Delta. 

In  my  own  individual  experience,  no  ancient  coins,  in  the 
general  sense,  are  found  below  Allahabad.  Ben&res  occa- 
sionally contributes  a  transported  specimen,  but  the  limits  of 
search,  approved  by  my  own  Native  coin  collectors  starting 
from  our  head  quarters,  at  Suh&runpore  or  Dehli,  gradually 
ceased  to  extend  below  Mathur&.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
know  how  singularly  the  surviving  representatives^  of  the 
earlier  Greek  currencies  localized  themselves  in  Behgrdm, 
and  how  prolific  the  soil  of  the  Punj&b  still  continues  to 
be  in  the  numismatic  remains  of  the  more  settled  Indo- 
Bactrian  and  Indo-Scythic  kings. 

These  archaeological  facts,  whatever  their  first  aspect  might 
indicate,  by  no  means  show  that  Erananda  was  not  king  of 
Magadha,  but  they  certainly  prove  that  whatever  of  social 
culture  and  civilization  may  be  held  to  be  associated  with  a 
full  and  complete  system  of  monetary  exchanges  pertained  to 
a  limited  area  of  comparatively  improlific  soil,  bordering  on 
a  desert  on  the  one  hand,  and  shut  in  by  the  Himalayas  on 
the  other ;  while  the  richer  coimtry  of  the  lower  Ganges,  for 
whatever  reason,  remained  imsupplied  with  a  commensurate 
metallic  circulation.  And  it  is  a  point  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  tract  which  the  Vedic  Aryans  chose  as  their  new  home 
should,  through  so  many  ages,  and  under  so  many  disadvan- 
tages, have  retained  its  pre-eminence  till  ocean  navigation  and 
English  commerce  gradually  elevated  Calcutta  to  the  inhe- 
ritance of  the  Imperialism  of  Moghul  Dehli. 

It  is  mpre  difficult  to  prove  directly  from  existing  numis- 

*  MasBon,  J.A.S.B.,  iii.  168.    Piinsep's  EssajB,  i.  81. 
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matic  data  the  amplitude  of  the  currencies  of  Krananda ;  but 
any  deficiency  in  this  respect  might  be  accounted  for  by  the 
facts  just  cited,  that  the  people  of  the  more  southern  portions 
of  his  dominions  either  did  not  largely  employ  coined  money, 
or  that  they  were  content  to  use  it  in  the  old  form  of  specific 
weights  of  crudely- fashioned  metal,  even  as  the  populations  of 
the  peninsula  adhered  to  a  like  custom  for  so  many  ages  after 
the  higher  class  of  mintages  had  secured  a  permanent  footing 
in  the  northern  and  eastern  sections  of  Hindust&n.  One  of 
the  nine  Nandas  is  stated  by  the  Mah&wanso  to  have  been 
designated  Dhana  Nanda,  or  the  rich  Nanda ;  though  the 
adjective  is  interpreted  by  the  Ceylon  translator  in  the  op- 
tional, but  not  necessarily  correct,  sense  of  "avaricious." 
Wilford,  also,  citing  the  Sanskrit  authorities,  gives  us  an 
imposing  account  of  Nanda's  wealth,^  which,  though  greatly 
exaggerated  and  probably  only  in  the  lesser  degree  consisting 
of  absolute  coin,  must  have  been  very  complete  in  the  technic 
details  of  the  Mint  issues  and  abundant  in  quantity,  before 
the  Brahman  Ghanakya  could  have  turned  it  to  his  purpose, 
in  debasing  the  king's  money,  by  forging  new  dies  and  re- 
issuing metal  reduced  to  one-eighth  of  the  true  standard — ^in 
order  to  contribute  towards  the  funds  needful  to  secure  the 
ruin  of  the  Nandas  and  the  final  elevation  of  Chandra  Ghipta.* 
It  may  be  sufficient  to  remark  in  this  place,  that  the  extant 
coinage  of  Krananda  is  seemingly  sufficient  to  justify  the 
inference  of  his  great  wealth  and  extended  dominions.^     The 

1  Wilford  (Afi.  Res.  v.  242)  quotes  a  Paurknik  account  of  Nanda's  treasures, 
which  are  fabulously  rated  at  ^*  1,584,000,000  pounds  sterling  in  gold  coin  alone  ; 
the  Yaluc  of  the  silVcr  and  copper  coin,  and  jewels,  exceeded  all  calculation ;  and 
his  army  consisted  of  100,000,000  men." 

-  "  Opening  the  door  (of  Nanda's  palace)  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  and  escaping 
with  the  prince  nut  of  that  passage,  they  fled  to  the  wilderness  of  Winjjhiu 
While  dwelling  there,  with  the  view  of  raising  resources,  he  converted  (by  re- 
coining)  each  kahapanan  into  eight,  and  amassed  eighty  k6tis  of  kahapanft. 
Having  buried  tliis  treasure,  he  commenced  to  search  for  a  second  individaal 
entitled  (by  birth)  to  be  raised  to  sovereign  power,  and  met  with  the  aforesaid 
prince  of  tne  M6riyan  dj-nasty,  called  Chandagutto." — Mah&wanso  xl. 

3  It  is  a  curious  fact,  in  connection  with  this  enquiry,  that  no  single  coin  of 
Chandra  Gupta,  Vindusira,  or  Asoka,  hns  as  yet  been  discovered ;  it  is  possible 
that  the  ample  issues  of  Krananda  sufHced  for  the  wants  of  the  provinces,  for 
which  they  were  originally  designed,  during  the  sueceedin?  three  reigns,  while  the 
limited  demand  fur  coined  money  continued  in  the  south ;  and  in  Asoka's  time 
Greek  currencies  came  opportunely  to  supply  all  northern  demands. 
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minor  arrangement  and  distribution  of  the  subdivisional 
copper  pieces  would  alone  imply  a  largely  difiused  and  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  Mint  administration,  and  its  adaptation 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  community  is  singularly  exem- 
plified in  the  incident  that  the  copper  currency  appeals,  in  its 
isolated  Indian  Pali  legend,  to  the  limited  intelligence  of  the 
indigknesy  while  the  duplicate  legend  of  the  governing  classes, 
in  Semitic  characters,  is  reserved  for  the  more  imposing 
silver  money.^ 

I  have  still  to  describe  the  coins  themselves,  to  explain  the 
legends  on  their  surfaces,  and  to  seek  ta  trace  the  origin  and 
purport  of  the  numerous  symbols  they  have  preserved  for 
modem  investigation. 


Silver. — Weight  29*0  grains.  British  Museum  (from  the 
collection  of  James  Prinsep). 

Obverse, — ^The  central  figure  represents  the  conventional 
form  of  the  sacred  deer  of  the  Buddhists.  (1)  The  horns  are 
fancifully  curved,  and  the  tail  is  imitated  from  that  of  the 
Himalayan  Yak;  an  appendage  which,  in  its  material  use 
and  pictorial  embodiment,  was  so  early  accepted  as  a  distinc- 
tive type  of  royalty.  In  attendance  on  this  symbolic  animal 
is  a  lightly-draped  female  (2),  who  holds  aloft  a  lotus  (3).  The 
monogram  5  (4)  completes  the  emblems  on  the  field,  but  the 
lotus  is  repeated  at  the  commencement  of  the  legend.^ 

Legend,  in  Indian  P&li,  transcribed  into  modem  Sanskrit 
characters : — 

Rajnah  Kranandasa  Amogha  Bhratasa,  Maharq/aaa, 

^  In  Akbar*8  reign,  gold  was  coined  in  four  cities  only,  silyer  in  fourteen,  and 
copper  in  no  less  than  forty-two. — Ayin-i-Akbari,  i.  36. 

^  On  some  coins  the  lotus  is  inserted  in  the  field  below  the  body  of  the  stag 
(J.  A.  S.  B.  yii.  plate  xxxii.  fig.  4).  On  other  specimens  the  letter  ^  =  r 
[  Vihdra  /]  occupies  the  yacant  space. 
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(Coin)  of  the  great  king,  the  king  Krananda,  the  brother 
of  Amogha. 

Reverse. — ^The  central  device  consists  of  a  stupa  (5)  sur- 
mounted by  a  small  chhatra  (6),  above  which  appears  a 
favorite  Buddhist  symbol  (7).  At  the  foot  is  a  serpent  (8). 
In  the  field  are  the  Bodhi  tree  (9),  the  Swastika  cross  (10), 
and  an  emblem  peculiar  to  the  Buddhists  (11). 

Legend^  in  Bactrian  Pili : — 

Rajha  Kranandasa  Amogha-bhratisa,  Maharajcua. 

The  monarch's  name  on  this  series  of  coins  has  hitherto,  by 
common  consent,  been  transcribed  as  KuTianda}  and  tested  by 
fto  „oro  ^  1...  of  it.  ^.^  of  Pd«og»phy.  .hi 
initial  compound,  in  Indian  Pali,  would  preferentially  repre- 
sent the  letters  ku.  There  can  be  little  doubt  about  the  true 
normal  form  of  the  short  ti  (L),  which  can  be  traced  down- 
wards in  its  consistent  modifications  in  most  of  the  Western 
Inscriptions,  though  the  progressive  Qangetic  mutations  com- 
pletely reversed  the  lower  stroke  of  their  u  (3)»  The  question 
of  the  correct  reading  of  the  designation  has,  however,  been 
definitively  set  at  rest  by  the  Bactrian  counterpart  legends  on 
the  better  preserved  specimens  of  the  coinage,  where  the  initial 
combination  figures  as  "^  A:r ;  a  transliteration,  which  any  more 
close  and  critical  examination  of  the  rest  of  the  Indian  Pdli 
legend  would,  of  itself,  have  suggested,  in  the  parallel  use  of 
the  same  subjunct  L  in  ^[(\  bhrata?  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  the  local  alphabet  borrowed  this  mechanical  application 
from  its  exotic  associate,  an  incorporation  almost  intuitive, 
considering  that  the  pure  Pdli  writings  had  no  possible  need 
of  or  occasion  for  such  a  conjunction ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 

^  Professor  Goldstiicker  suggests  that  the  kra^  in  combination  with  Nando,  may 

possibly  stand  for  Ig  kri^  "  a  million,'*  or  some  vague  number  corresponding  with 

Mahd  padma  (100,000  millions),  under  the  supposition  that  the  latter  designation 
was  applied  to  one  of  the  Nanda  family,  in  its  numerical  sense,  as  a  fabulous 
total,  and  not  in  the  more  usually  received  meanino^  of  '*  a  larec  lotus."  How- 
eyor,  as  I  do  not  suppose  that  Krananda  and  Nanda  Mahiipadma  were  one  and 
the  same  person,  I  need  not  jjress  the  similitude, 
'  Prinsep's  Essays,  ii.  158,  162. 
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the  larger  amount  of  Sanskrit  carried  by  the  Semitic  alphabet 
had  very  early  secured  within  its  Eastern  adaptive  reconstruc- 
tion a  phonetic  equivalent  of  the  much  required  suffixed  r. 

As  the  u  in  its  modern  course,  in  India,  changed  its  original 
configuration,  the  attached  r,  as  far  as  monumental  records 
suffice  to  prove,  followed  an  equally  eccentric  caligraphic 
tendency  in  reversing  this  earliest  borrowed  model,  an  ar- 
rangement which  has  survived  from  the  date  of  the  inscrip- 
tions and  coins  of  the  S&h  kings  on  the  Western  coast  and 
those  of  the  sequent  Guptas  in  Northern  India  to  the  current 
Sanskrit  m  and  the  Bengali  7 . 

Another  result  of  mutual  influences  is  strikingly  exemplified 
in  a  second  instance  of  appropriation  in  these  legends,  where 
the  Bactrian  alphabet,  to  supply  its  own  deficiencies,  adopts 
the  Indian  Pili  \^  =jh,  to  do  duty  for  the  more  complete 
compound  ^  jn  of  the  sister  Palaeography  ;^  as  the  Bactrian 
writing  did  not  so  easily  admit  of  conjimctions  of  consonants 
it  contented  itself  with  the  aspirate  already  in  local  use. 

The  simple  letters  of  the  P&li  exergues  of  these  mintages 
vary  in  the  form  of  one  and  the  same  alphabetic  symbol  to 
an  extent  altogether  incompatible  with  any  possible  hypothesis 
of  mere  epochal  Palaeographic  advance.  Here,  on  a  concurrent 
series  of  coins— confined  in  point  of  time  to  the  issue  of  a  single 
reign,  or  tested  by  the  localities  of  discovery  closely  limited  in 
geographical  range — are  to  be  found  letters  of  identical  pho- 
netic power,  whose  expression,  on  the  various  specimens  of  the 
general  circulation,  departs  from  any  given  model  to  a  degree 
it  would  have  required  many  centuries  to  have  produced  in 
more  isolated  provincial  alphabets ;  while,  on  the  other  part, 
Asoka's  Hock  and  Pillar  Inscriptions,  however  much  they  may 
have  been  modified  in  dialect  or  phraseology,  follow  one  imi- 
form  law  of  literal  formation,  so  to  say,  over  all  India.^  As  has 

'  Asoka*s  P&li  InscriptionB  yary  the  form  as  Rdja^  Rdna,  Lt^'a;  while  the 
Bactrian  Transcript  giyes  £ana  ana  Sdya,  as  in  the  Taxila  Plates.  J.  R.  A.  S. 
xii.  153;  xx.  222. 

'  The  Girn&r  Inscription  has  a  far  greater  number  of  compound  consonants 
than  the  more  eastern  texts,  but  the  simple  letters  out  of  which  these  combina- 
tions are  formed  follow  the  usual  configuration.  It  is  curious  to  truce  iu  these 
normal  lapidary  epigraphs  the  crude  methods  adopted  for  effcQjting  the  conjunction 
of  consonants,  and  the  dbregard  shown  for  the  position  of  the  Uading  letter  of  the 
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been  already  shown,  there  were  sufficient  reasons  for  this  indi- 
vidualization, without  at  all  trenching  upon  the  independent 
progress  of  other  modes  of  writing  of  anterior  development. 
The  present  suite  of  coins  fully  demonstrates  the  action  of  the 
Semitic  system  upon  the  local  character  of  I^orthem  Hindu- 
stdn ;  if  the  former,  as  there  is  valid  ground  to  suppose,  was 
already  extensively  domesticated  in  India  prior  to  P&nini's 
time  and  before  the  advent  of  Sdkya  Muni,  a  very  large  margin, 
reckoning  by  centuries,  may  be  conceded  for  the  first  date  of 
its  reception  and  gradual  incorporation  into  the  Kterature  and 
grammar  of  the  land,  while  the  comparatively  unpenetarated 
South  contented  itself  with  the  old  form  of  speech  and  its  own 
corresponding  ample  means  of  expression. 

To  revert,  however,  to  the  P&li  letters.  The  "^  in  Baja  is 
sometimes  shaped  like  the  lapidary  T  and  in  other  instances 
follows  the  Western  type  J .  The  n,  in  the  same  word,  is  re- 
presented on  one  specimen  as  E  on  another  as  :s.  The  anus- 
wara  of  the  i[f  is  occasionally,  as  in  modem  writing,  placed 
above  the  I  in  other  cases  it  is  inserted  between  the  forward 
lines  of  the  leading  consonants.  The  bodies  of  the  ^'s  vary 
from  the  square  pU  to  the  rounded  JJ  and  even  to  the  pointed 
form  ^.  The  "^'s  and  ^'s  differ  perceptibly  in  their  respec- 
tive outlines,  and  scarcely  any  two  numismatic  specimens  give 
the  figure  of  the  if  alike. 

Of  the  ten  or  twelve  separate  devices  which  cover  the  con- 
joined surfaces  of  Krananda's  coins,  no  single  one  can  bo  denied 
significance  among  the  received  exoteric  symbolization  of  the 
imperfect  Buddhism  of  325  B.C.  Many  of  these  signs  were 
undoubtedly  adopted,  in  later  times,  as  distinctive  emblems  of 
particular  schisms  from  the  early  creed ;  but  the  collection 
and  association  of  so  many  crude  types  on  the  royal  money 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  refer  to  any  temporising  concilia- 
tion of  sectarian  severances  at  a  period  when  Buddhism  was 
in  its  first  stage  of  development  from  the  home  worship  to 

compound,  which  was  at  times  placed  below  the  sequent  character,  and  at  times 
in  its  now  universally  recoffnised  place,  above  the  following  letter.  As,  for  in- 
stance, in  JBdmhana  ^  (Tablet  viii.  3),  Magavyd  A,  (viii.  2),  Dhauli  ^  j, 
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which  it  was  so  largely  indebted.^  It  will  be  more  rational 
to  accept  the  entire  series  of  symbols,  so  elaborately  combined, 
as  the  prototypes  of  local  thought  and  superstitious  idealism, 
and  to  concede  to  religions,  as  to  letters,  a  necessary  growth 
and  a  progress  more  or  less  speedy  as  competition  or  stagna- 
tion might  chance  to  dictate.  Under  this  test  I  will  pass  in 
casual  review  the  several  items  which  contribute  to  the 
seemingly  anomalous  conjunction,  reserving  the  more  detailed 
illustration  for  the  extracts  embodied  in  the  foot-notes. 

(1).  The  central  and  most  prominent  object  on  the  obverse 
consists  of  a  deer,  an  animal  which  may  not  have  been  directly 
worshipped  in  India,  but  which,  in  very  remote  ages,  had 
clearly  been  invested  with  some  secondary  sanctity ;  the  Deer 
Park  of  the  Immortal,^  the  sectarian  symbol  of  a  leading  divi- 
sion of  the  creed,^  and  the  authoritative  device  for  the  seals  of 
the  priesthood,**  each  in  their  degree  establish  the  existence  of 
a  primitive  reverence  for  this  consecutively  recurring  type. 

(2.  The  female  attendant  in  front  of  the  stag,  whether  in- 


^  The  oasociation  of  these  symbols  with  a  somewhat  adyanced  phase  of  Bud- 
dhism is  shown  in  the  retention  of  the  deer,  the  Bodhi-tree,  the  Stiipa,  and  the 
serpent,  which  is  placed  perpendicularly  on  some  specimens,  on  the  reverse  of  a 
coin,  the  obverse  of  which  displays  the  standing  figure  of  Buddha  himself,  having 
the  lotus  and  the  word  Bhdgavata^  his  special  designation,  in  the  marginal  legend. 
— Prinsep's  Essays,  i.  pi.  vii.  fig.  4 ;  J.  A.  S.  Bengal,  iii.  pi.  xxv.  fig.  4. 

'  Foe  koe  ki,  cap.  xxxiv.  Hiouen  Tsang,  i.  p.  354.  J.  A.  S.  B.  vol.  xxxii. 
p.  xcvii. 

'  Gsoma  Korosi  remarks : — The  different  systems  of  Buddhism  derived  from 
India,  and  known  now  to  the  Tibctians,  are  the  following  four  : — 1.  Vaibhdthika. 
2.  SautrdntiJca.     3.   Yogdchdrya.     4.  Madhydmika. 

The  first  consists  of  four  principal  classes  with  its  subdivisions.  They  originated 
with  Sh&kya*s  four  disciples,  who  are  called  in  Sanskrit,  B&hula,  Ekshyapa,  Up&li, 
and  K&ty&yana.  1 .  B&hula,  the  son  of  Sh&kya.  His  followers  were  divided  into 
four  sects The  distinctive  mark  of  this  class  was  an  utpala  padma  (water- 
lily)  jewel,  and  tree -leaf  put  together  in  the  form  of  a  nosegay.  2.  K&shyapa,  of 
the  brahman  caste.  His  followers  were  divided  into  six  sects.  They  were  called 
the  **  great  community."  ....  They  carried  a  shell  or  conch  as  a  distinctive 
mark  of  their  school.     3.  Up&li,  of  the  Sudra  tribe.    His  followers  were  divided 

into  three  sects They  carried  a  iortsika  flower  [No.  10  of  the  Jaina  list 

infrd  ?]  as  a  mark  of  their  scnool.  They  were  styled  **  the  class  which  is  honoured 
by  many."     4.  K&tv&yana,  of  the  Vaisya  tribe.    His  followers  were  divided  into 

three  sects ^^1  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  S^^  ^^^  figure  of  a  wheel,  as  the  distinctive 

mark  of  their  school.  They  were  styl^  **  the  class  that  have  a  fixed  habitation." 
—J.  A.  S.  B.  vii.  (1838)  p.  143. 

*  J.  A.  S.  B.  V.  (1835)  p.  625.  As.  Res.  xx.  86.  "  A  man  of  the  religious 
order  must  have  on  his  seal  or  stamp  a  circle  with  two  deer  on  opposite  eid^  and 
below  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  Yih&ra.  A  layman  may  have  either  a  tall 
length  human  figure  or  a  head  cut  on  his  dgnet." — Dulva. 
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tended  to  represent  priestess,  Bhikthuni,  or  more  probably  tlie 
professional  performer  attached  to  the  ceremonial  of  national 
worship,  is  outlined  somewhat  conTentionally  after  the  chosen 
model  of  India's  daughters. 

^  There  in  the  fane,  a  beanteoiif  ereatnre  standi, 
The  first  best  work  of  the  Creator's  hands ; 
Whose  slender  limbs  inadequately  bear 
A  fnll^rbed  bosom,"  etc.  Megkm^^&tm^  t.  547.^ 

The  figure  in  question,  though  otherwise  subordinate  among 
the  leading  symbols,  is  of  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
coins  themselTes — in  ftimishing  the  crowning  demonstration 
of  their  independent  art  treatment.  There  is  no  semblance  in 
this  engraving  of  any  Greek  teaching,  and  no  possible  trace 
of  secondary  copying  or  crude  imitation  of  classic  designs. 
The  local  artist  is  declared,  in  all  his  originality,  ia  the  ideal 
composition  and  mechanical  rendering  of  the  form,  even  to 
the  massive  anklets,  which  to  European  eyes  so  disfigure  the 
general  outline. 

(3.)  Like  other  favoured  localities,  whereself-growth  presented 
so  marked  a  form  of  floral  perfection  as  the  lotus,  India's  chil- 
dren early  learnt  to  associate  with  the  adoration  of  nature 
itself  one  of  its  most  attractive  earthly  types.  Hence  "the 
flower  of  the  waters"  continued  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  em- 
blemize  the  still  received  device  of  many  more  advanced  and 
intellectual  systems  of  belief.  As  such,  it  is  found  as  a  stan- 
dard adjunct  in  most  of  the  external  combinations  either  of 
Buddhists  or  Brahmans,  more  peculiarly  belonging  to  the 
former  in  the  first  instance,  and  more  directly  identified 
with  the  Southern  spread  of  their  religion,  it  entered  largely 
into  the  details  of  the  imagery  of  the  originally  imported 
but  speedily  localized  faith  groimded  upon  Vedic  rituals. 
Flence  the  symbolic  flower  is  possibly  repeated  on  these 
coins,  as   a   mere  sequence  of  a  preconceived  ideal,*  while 

'  Lieut.  Masscy,  in  his  admirable  drawing  of  the  ydchni  Tpl.  liv.  Bhilsa  Topes), 
has  vividly  reproduced  the  beau  ideal  of  the  Buddhist  sculptor,  from  the  Sanchi 
gateway.  The  g:eneral  design  of  the  figure  is  in  singular  accord  with  the  tenor  of 
tho  poct*s  description.  My  owu  artist's  drawing  has  suffered  sadly  from  imperfect 
engraving. 

■^  Ante,  note,  p.  476.  J.  A.  S.  B.  i.  2.  Dulva,  426,  "Padma-chenpo."  As.  Res. 
XI.  300,  *•  A  white  lotus  or  the  true  religion."  See  also  p.  544,  and  Transactions, 
R.  A.  S.  iii.  107. 
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Jainas^  and  Brahmans'  in  later  times  equally  claimed  the 
emblem  in  its  religious  sense  as  their  own. 

(4.)  a  General  Cunningham  supposes  that  this  is  a  symbol 
of  the  Sun,^  he  does  not,  however,  mention  his  authority  for 
the  attribution  ;  I  should  prefer  to  look  upon  the  figure  as  a 
more  primitive  definition  of  the  Sacred  Tree,  which  was  sub- 
jected to  so  many  changes  of  artistic  representation.  If  we 
may  infer  that  the  religion  had,  at  this  period,  attained  so 
much  of  progressive  development,  as  to  recognise  other  Buddhas 
antecedent  to  S&kya  Muni ;  this  severe  outline  may  chance 
to  typify  the  traditional  symbol  of  a  predecessor ;  while 
Sdkya's  own  emblem  may  be  intentionally  contrasted  in  the 
flourishing  branches  of  the  larger  and  more  ornamental  fig- 
tree  on  the  reverse. 

(5.)  The  most  prominent  device  on  the  reverse  consists  of 
the  conventional  outline  of  the  sepulchral  tumulus,  named  in 
the  Pali  Tupha^  ^  (Sanskrit,  Stupa),  from  the  root  W{^  to 
bum,^  which  in  its  secondary  and  derivative  sense,  came  to 

^  Symbols  of  the  deified  saints  or  arhata  of  the  Jainas : — 1,  a  Bull ;  2,  an  Ele- 

ShaAt ;  3,  a  Horse ;  4,  an  Ape ;  6,  a  Curlew ;  6,  a  Lotus ;  7t  a  Swastika ;  8,  the 
loon;  9,  Makara  (a  marine  monster);  10,  a  ^rivatsa  (a  four-petalled  flower); 
11,  a  Rhinoceros ;  12,  a  Bufi'aloe ;  13,  a  Boar ;  14,  a  Falcon ;  15,  a  Thunderbolt ; 
16,  an  Antelope;  17t  a  Goat ;  18,  Nandavarta  (an  arabesque  deyice  formed  by  a 
continuous  prolongation  and  parallel  repetition  of  the  lines  of  the  onginal  Swas- 
tika): 19,  a  Jar;  20,  a  Tortoise;  22,  a  Conch;  23,  a  Serpent;  24,  a  Lion. — 
Colebrooke,  As.  Res.  ix.  304. 

'  The  eems  of  Kuyera,  the  Indian  Plutus,  are  thus  described  by  Wilson : — 
*'  The  Pacuna,  Mah&padma,  ^ankha,  Makara,  Kachhapa,  Mukunda,  Nanda,  Nila, 
and  Eharva,  are  the  nine  Nidhia"  .  .  .  Some  or  the  words  bear  the  mean- 
ings of  precious  Or  holy  things ;  thus,  Padma  is  the  lotus,  ^ankha  the  shell  or 
conch.  Again^  some  of  them  imply  large  numbers ;  thus  Padma  is  10,000  millions, 
and  Mahkpadma  is  100,000  millions,  etc. ;  but  all  of  them  are  not  received  in 
either  the  one  or  the  other  acceptation.  We  may  translate  almost  all  into  things ; 
thus,  a  lotus,  a  lar^e  lotus,  a  shell,  a  certain  nsh,  a  tortoise,  a  crest,  a  matae- 
matical  figure  used  by  the  Jainas  {Nandavarta^  No.  18  of  Jaina  list).  Nila  refers 
only  to  colour ;  but  Kharva,  the  ninth,  means  a  dwarf.  ....  Agreeably  to  the 
system  of  the  T&ntrikas,  the  Nidhis  are  personified,  and  upon  certain  occasions,  as 
tne  worship  of  Lakshmi,  the  goddess  of  prosperity,  etc.,  como  in  for  a  share  of 
religious  veneration.  They  have  also  their  peculiar  mantras  or  mystical  verses. 
Megha-diUa^  verse  534,  vol.  ii.  note,  p.  380.    Wilson's  Works.    London,  1864. 

>  Bhilsa  Topes,  p.  354. 

*  So  written  on  the  Rock  at  Dhauli — though  the  vernacular  Books  have  Thupa» 
etc.    The  Sanskrit  Stupa  is  said  by  the  Native  grammarians  to  be  derived  from 

the  root  ^^]^  to  heap^  but  the  application  of  THI  in  rmtl  seems  to  negative 

this  deduction. 


x.-^ 


^  Zend,  tap^  tafnu ;  Persian,  ^iaJ  »  Latin,  tepo^  tepiduty  etc. ;  Italian,  Tufo, 
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signify  the  locality  of  cremation  and  the  resting  place  of  the 
remains  of  the  dead.  The  Greek  and  Latin  etymologies 
followed  a  parallel  law,  in  Tv<f>o,  rvfijSo^,  and  uro  {buro,  wup), 
bustum,  which  from  an  original  application  to  the  locality  of 
incineration,  eventually  came  to  designate  the  moimd  of 
earth  heaped  over  the  ashes.  The  practice  of  incremation 
and  raising  tumuli  over  the  cinerary  remains  of  the  deceased, 
was  clearly  an  established  institution  in  Beh&r  in  S&kya's 
time,  and  in  its  theoretical  growth  probably  carried  with  it  a 
certain  amount  of  veneration  for  the  tombs  of  kings,  heroes, 
or  saints,  though  Buddha  himself  clearly  did  not  contemplate 
the  extraordinary  extension  and  development  the  worship  of 
relics  was  destined  to  reach  in  the  case  of  his  own  mortal 
ashes ;  the  singular  competition  for  portions  of  which,  possibly 
gave  an  adventitious  impulse  to  the  faith  he  had  introduced. 
His  dying  instructions  to  -4^nanda  were,  that  his  obsequies 
should  be  conducted  as  those  of  a  Chakkavatti  Raja,  which  he 
himself  is  reported  to  have  defined,  "  they  consume  the  body 
of  a  Chakkavatti  rdja;  and  for  a  Chakkavatti  r&ja  they 
build  the  thupo  at  a  spot  where  four  principal  roads  meet."^ 
As  the  worship  of  relics  advanced  in  popularity,  the  original 
sepulchral  St  upas  were  devoted  to  new  uses,  as  receptacles  of 
objects  of  pretended  sanctity,  and  later,  in  point  of  time, 
were  furnished  with  secret  passages,  etc.,  to  aid  more  effec- 
tively in  the  deception  of  the  vulgar.^  A  curious  instance 
of    the    progress    of    ideas,   in    this    respect,    is    furnished 

Tuftty  hence  Tuf.  M.  Pictct  has  collected  a  long  array  of  other  Aryan  coinci- 
dences in  p.  606  et  seq.     Les  origines  Indo-Europ6enncs. 

The  Latin  Tumulus  is  asserted  to  be  derived  from  tumeoy  to  swell ;  but  it  seems 
very  like  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  rvfifios.  The  name  of  Chaitya  is  borrowed ; 
and  the  Ldghopa  is  scarcely  satisfactorily  explained  by  Dhdtu  gahbhan  *  vomb 
of  a  relic'  (Mahiwanso,  p.  5).    It  would  be  more  reasonable  to  derive  the  term 

from  the  root  ^^  "to  bum  ;"  Zend,  daj^  whence  dakhmuj  "lieu  de  combustion." 

Cf.  also,  ^^,  j*^^,  and  the  Arabic  ^j^*^ - 

*  Tumour,  J.A.S.B.  vii.  p.  1005;  Dulva,  As.  Res.  xx.  312;  Prinsep's  Essays, 
fwte  p.  167,  vol  i.  For  other  references  to  the  subject  of  Topes,  see  As.  Res. 
V.  132,  X.  131  ;  Elphinstone's  C^bul,  London,  1842,  p.  108;  Fergusson,  J.R.A.S. 
viii.  30,  and  Handbook  of  Architecture,  i.  8;  Mah^wanso,  107,  et  seq. ;  Masson, 
in  Ariana  Antiqua  ;  Gen.  Cunningham  "  Bhilsa  Topes,"  London,  1864  ;  Bumovf^ 
Introd.  Bud.  Ind.,  Taris,  1844,  pp.  355 ;  ii.  672. 

^  Masson,  in  Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  118,  etc. ;  Mah&wanso,  p.  211 ;  Bombay  Br. 
R.A.S.  1863,  p.  11. 
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by  the  celebrated  Manikyala  Tope  itself.  The  lowest 
level  contained  the  cinerary  urn  of  some  early  potentate  or 
hierarchy  sheltered  under  a  massive  stone  slab ;  above  this  in 
the  line  of  the  centre  of  the  Tope,  at  various  elevations,  were 
found  two  independant  deposits,^  evidently  of  subsequent 
insertion,  or  possibly  following  the  rise  and  augmentation  of 
the  primary  structure,'^  as  we  know  that  the  more  modem 
custom  was  to  place  the  relics  high  up  in  the  general  mass,^ 
to  secure  ready  access  to  them  for  the  purposes  of  exhibition 
on  stated  occasions.* 

(6).  The  small  Chhatra  over  the  Stupa  scarcely  demands 
independent  notice,  except  in  so  far  as  to  refer  to  this  very 
early  pictorial  rendering  of  a  symbol  which  Church  and 
State  equally  affected  ;  by  the  former  the  emblem  was  multi- 
plied on  the  dome  of  the  Topes  in  all  imaginable  directions,^ 
and  in  some  cases  adapted  to  a  sevenfold  superposition,  a 
combination  of  much  reputed  efficacy,^  while  in  its  course  as 
an  adjunct  of  royalty,  and  later  as  a  regal  device,  it  survived 
as  the  chosen  heraldic  symbol  of  the  last  Imperial  House  of 
DelhiJ 

(7.)  This  temporarily  most  popular  device  with  the  early 
Buddhists  and  Indo-Scythians,  like  so  many  other  cognate 
forms,  seems  to  have  had  a  home  in  India  long  before  it 
was  accepted  as  a  symbol  of  Dharma,  The  original  sugges- 
tion for  the  normal  configuration  may  have  taken  its  rise 
from  an  ideal  combination  of  tho  Sun  and  the  Moon,  into  the 
Taurm-^ikQ  sign  0 — which  appears  in  such  frequent  repetition 
on  the  representative  weights  of  metal,  that  preceded  and 
led  up  to  actual  coined  money.  The  old  design  is  clearly 
identical  with  the  outline  of  the  savage  rendering  of  the  idols 
of  Jaggandth,®  and  probably  coincident  in  its  origin.     In  its 

'  J.  A.  S.  B.  iii.  p.  816,  and  vol.  xxiii.  p.  699 ;  also,  Prinscp's  Essays,  i,  pp. 
93,  101. 

'  Mah&wanso,  p.  4  ;  Wilson,  Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  39. 

3  Mah&wanso,  pp.  107,  190 ;  Bhilsa  Topee,  322,  et  seq ;  Masson,  in  Ariana 
Antiqua,  p.  60.  *  Hiouen  Thsang,  p.  216. 

*  Bhilsa  Topes,  plate  iii.  •  Low,  Tr.  As.  Soc,  iii.  99. 

'  Coins,  Marsdcn  Num.  Orient. ;  Prinsep's  Essays,  ii.,  N.  T.,  p.  68. 

8  Stevenson,  J.  R.  A.  S.,  vii.  8 ;  viii.  331 ;  Sykos,  J.  R.  A.  S.,  vi.  450  ;  Bhilsa 
Topes,  plate  xxxii.  p.  359,  and  Cunningham,  J.  R.  A.  S.,  liii.  p.  114.  I  do  not 
concur  in  the  fanciful  derivation  here  suggested. 
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new  form,  with  the  duplicated  and  ornamental  crescents,  it  may 
possibly  have  been  associated  with  some  modification  of  creed 
or  subjected  to  dynastic  adaptation,  as  the  lunar  races  pre- 
dominated over  the  local  Surya  Yansas.  Bumouf  speaks  of 
this  device  as  entitled  Vardhamdnakaya,  and  adds,  ''  c'est  U 
encore  une  sorte  de  diagramme  mystique  ^galement  familier 
aux  Brahmanes  et  aux  Buddhistes  —  son  nom  signifie  'le 
prosp^re.'"^  It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  and  one  that  may 
invite  further  comparisons,  that  the  cuneiform  sign  for 
Taurus  ^T5  ^  should  prove  so  similar  in  its  general  ouiUne  to 
the  rounded  form  of  the  hitherto  incomprehensible  ^  of  the 
Indian  system.  The  dawning  science  of  Astronomy,  in  its 
concurrent  deceptive  phase  of  Astrology,  must  readily  have 
identified  itself  with  kindred  magic,  in  the  interchange  of 
signs  and  symbols,  as  in  other  mutual  aids.  One  of  the  most 
singular  of  the  primitive  Buddhist  designs,  figured  thus  LLLI, 
occurs  in  a  series  of  less-finished  coins  approximated  in  sym- 
bolic details  to  Krananda's  chosen  Mint  emblems,  and  is  sub- 
sequently incorporated  into  the  composite  monograms  of  the 
Indo-Soythians,*  where  it  eventually  takes  the  form  of  a  line 
superposed  by  four  balls,*  in  which  shape  it  still  survives  as  the 
Anurddhd  ("ipnjVT)*  or  the  sign  for  the  17th  Nakshatra^  of 
the  Indian  Zodiacal  scheme. 

(8.)  The  craft  of  serpent-charming  in  the  East,  probably 
from  the  very  beginning,  contributed  a  powerful  adjunct 
towards  securing  the  attention  and  exciting  the  astonishment 
of  the  vulgar — whether  used  as  an  accessory  to  the  unpre- 
tentious contents  of  the  juggler's  wallet,  or  the  more  ad- 
vanced mechanical  appliances  of  professors  of  magic — who, 
among  so  many  ancient  nations  progressively  advanced  the 
functions  of  their  order  from  ocular  deceptions  to  the  de- 
lusion of  men's  minds  and  the  framing  of  religions,  of  which 

1  Burnouf»  p.  625.  lie  refers  also  to  Mahfewanso,  chap.xi.  p.  70,  line  3.  "  (Wi^- 
dhaminan)  kurafirikan." 

9  Rjiwlinson.    J.  R.  A.  S.,  vol.  i.,  K.  S.,  p.  224. 

»  IVmscp's  Essays,  vol.  i.,  pi.  iii.,  fip:s.  10,  etc. 

«  Ibid,  fig  14.     See  also  Ariana  Antiqua,  pi.  xxii.,  figs.  155,  169,  160,  162. 

A  As.  Res.  ii.  293.  The  device  of  the  17th  lunar  mansion  is  described  as  a 
<*iow  of  oblations." — Goldstiicker's  Dictionary. 
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they  constituted  themselves  the  Priests.  India^  which  so 
early  achieved  a  civilization  purely  its  own,  would  appear,  in 
the  multitude  of  the  living  specimens  of  the  reptile  its  soil 
encouraged,  to  have  simultaneously  affected  the  mass  of  its 
population  with  the  instinctive  dread  and  terror  of  the  scrip- 
tural enemy  of  mankind — ^a  fear  which,  in  the  savage  stage, 
led  to  a  sacrificial  worship  similar  to  that  accorded  to  less 
perceptible  evil  spirits.  Hence  the  dominance  of  the  belief  in 
Nagas^  which  came  to  be  a  household  and  state  tradition,, 
and  which  especially  retained  its  preeminence  in  the  more 
local  Buddhist  faith. 

(9).  Trees  with  their  grateM  shade,  and  protection  from  the 
bright  sun  of  the  East,  may  well  have  been  intuitively  asso- 
ciated, from  the  earliest  dawn  of  thought,  with  the  gifts  and 
minor  attributes  of  a  superior  power.  Such  primitive  rever- 
ence in  India,  on  the  part  of  the  dwellers  in  the  land,  naturally 
ensured  its  own  vitality  among  the  subordinate  adjuncts  of  local- 
ized creeds  of  higher  pretensions — hence  the  ancientvillage  tree 
of  the  more  settled  communities,^  whose  home  was  still  within 
the  reach  and  influence  of  the  aboriginal  Forest  Tribes — came 
to  be  identified  as  a  symbol  of  asceticism,  and  extended  its 
meditative  sanctity  into  the  faith  of  S&kya  Muni,  who  himself 
submitted  to  a  complete  course  of  contemplations  under  the 
recognized  inspiratory  shadows.'     The  Buddhist  Bodhi-tree 

1  Wil8on'flWork8,u.  23;  iii.  46;  194,317.  Bumouf ,  Lalita  Viatara,  Foucaux, 
pp.  11,  88.  Huen  Tsang,  i.  94;  ii.  323.  **Two  Kings  of  Dragons  named 
xfanda  and  Upananda." 

3  <«  Then  shall  the  ancient  Tree,  whose  branches  wear 

The  marks  of  village  reverence  and  care." — Megha  Duta,  157. 

JlJVilson's  Note.]  —A  number  of  trees  receive  particular  veneration  from  the 
Hindus :  **  as  the  Indian  fig,  the  Holy  fie-trec,  the  Myrobalan  trees,  etc.  In 
most  villages  there  is  at  least  one  of  these,  wnich  is  considered  particularly  sacred, 
and  is  carefully  kept  and  watered  by  the  villagers,  is  hung  occasioniuly  with 
garlands,  and  receives  the  Prandm  or  vcneratory  inclination  of  the  head,  or  even 
offerings  and  libations." — Wilson's  Works,  iv.  336. 

Ward  gives  a  list  of  seven  Sacred  Trees,  independent  of  the  Tultui  (H^j}|« 
Ocymum  sanctum). — Ward's  Hindus,  iii.  203-4. 

So  also,  Qaintus  Curtius,  **  Deos  putant,  quicquid  colore  coepemnt,  arbores, 
maxime,  quas  violare  capital  est."  viii.  9,  §  34. 

In  like  manner  Chaitya  (^W)  originally  implied  "  Any  large  tree  held  in 
peculiar  sanctity  ;  though  the  name  was  ultimately  appropriated  to  the  Buddhist 
Stupa,  etc.  Sec  Wilson's  Glossary,  sub.  voce^  and  Burnouf,  i.  348.  See  also 
Stevenson,  J.  K.  A.  S.  vol.  v.  p.  192.    Sykes,  ibid,  vol.  vi.  p.  452. 

3  Tumour,  J.A.S.B.  vii.  814. 
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was  one  only  of  the  four  already  sacred  shades^  under  which 
its  most  prominent  teacher  confessedly  acquired  perfection. 
With  so  authoritative  a  recommendation  it  is  no  marvel  that 
the  selected  Ficus  came  to  be  imiversally  typified  amid  the 
emblems  of  the  reformed  religion. 

(10).  The  extensively  spread  symbol  of  the  Swastika  seems 
to  have  been  hdd  in  scant  respect  by  the  Sanskrit  speaking 
Arj^ans — as  we  find  P&nini  at  an  epoch  anterior  to  Buddhas 
Nirv&na,  citing  it  as  a  mark  for  cattle.^  This  practical  use 
of  the  figure  in  the  Punjdb  need  not,  however,  have  interfered 
with  its  reverence  among  the  indigenous  races  more  to  the  east- 
ward, who  may  have  accepted  it  as  an  inheritance  from  earlier 
and  more  crude  forms  of  belief,  and  incorporated  it  as  one  of 
the  prominent  emblems  of  Buddhism  f  while  Brahmanism  in 
its  growth  and  fusion  with  the  superstitions  of  the  land  even- 
tually welcomed  it  into  its  own  formulary.  As  to  the  sign 
itself,  it  appears  to  be  a  mere  ornamental  advance  upon  the 
simple  cross  lines,  which  might  have  suggested  itself  amid  any 
iminformed  people,  without  being  identified,  in  its  first  in- 
ception, with  any  very  definite  meaning,  while  it  was  singular 
enough  in  its  outline  to  attract  the  attention  of  professors  of 
magic  and  cabalistic  rites.  The  direction  of  the  additional  tail 
lines  is  not  fixed  and  uniform,  though  the  figure  on  the  coins 
represents  the  favoured  outline,  but  at  times  the  foot  strokes 
are  reversed  and  curved  after  the  pattern  in  use  in  the 
western^  triple  configuration.  The  symbol  was  early  affected 
by  the  Greeks  ;  it  is  found  on  pottery  from  Kamirus 
of  the  sixth  centur}'  B.C.,  and  with  its  duplicated  lines  it 
appears  as  the  liieroglyph  or  prototype  of  the  Labyrinth  of 
Crete,  on  the  coins  of  Cnossus,  500  to  450  B.C.     In  its  in- 

*  Goldstiickcr,  "Panini,  his  place  in  Sanskrit  Literature,"  Ix)ndon,  1859,  p.  69. 
"There  is  a  rule  of  his  (vi.  3,  115)  in  which  he  informs  us,  that  the  owners  of 
cattle  were  at  his  time  in  the  habit  of  marking  their  beasts  on  the  ears,  in  order 
to  make  them  recognizable.  Such  signs,  he  says,  were,  for  instance,  a  swastika, 
a  ladle,  a  pearl,"  etc. 

*  The  Tao-szu  or  "  Sectaries  of  the  mystic  cross  are  noticed  by  Fn-Hien  (cap. 
xxii.  ixiii.).  Their  doctrine  is  stated  to  have  formed  the  ancient  religion  of  Tibet, 
which  prevailed  until  the  general  introduction  of  Buddhism  in  the  ninth  cent.  a.d. 

'  Num.  Chron.  N.S.  vol.  iv.  the  earliest  Indian  coinage,  plat«  li.  Prinsep's 
Essays,  pi.  xx.  fig  26. 
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dependent  Indian   course,  it  was  ^        f^   developed  into  the 


111  .     . 

the  intent  or  im- 


Nandivarta,  which  is  figured  thus 
(11).  I  am  unaole  to  conjecture 
port  of  the  sing^ular  emblem  which  appears  below  the  Swas- 
tika.     An  earlier  form  of  the   ^^^^    device  occurs  on  the 


introductory  weight  currency  as  ^  ^  but  this  outline  sug- 
gests no  more  intelligible  solution  U  of  its  real  import 
than  the  more  advanced  linear  configuration.  The  design 
may  possibly  have  emanated  from  some  fortuitous  combina- 
tion of  mystic  signs  of  local  origin,  so  many  of  which  passed 
imperceptibly  into  the  symbolizations  of  Buddhism.  General 
Cunningham  states  that  this  device,  or  its  modified  form  as 
seen  on  Krananda's  coins,  is  found  on  the  necklace  of  Bud- 
dhist symbols  on  one  of  the  Sanchi  gateways.^ 

^  Bhilsa  Topes,  p.  354,  and  plate  xxxi,  figs.  10,  11,  and  xxxii.  fig.  6. 
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EOTAL  ASIATIC   SOCIETT. 


PEOCEEDINGS 

OP 

THE   FORTY-FIRST 

ANNIVERSARY  MEETING  OF  THE   SOCIETT. 

Hdd  (m  the  30M  May^  1864. 

,  THE  RIGHT  HON.  VISCOUNT  STRANGFORD, 

PRESIDENT,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


The   following    Report  of  the  Council  was   read  by  the 
Secretary : — 

In  submitting  their  annual  Report  to  the  General  Meeting, 
the  Council  regret  to  state  that  several  members  have  been 
lost  to  the  Society  by  death  and  retirement  since  the  last 
anniversary  Meeting,  and  that  the  new  admissions  have  not 
been  proportionately  numerous.  In  addition  to  one  honorary 
and  one  corresponding  member,  seven  resident  and  three 
non-resident  members  have  been  lost  by  death,  and  nine 
resident  and  six  non-resident  members  have  retired,  whilst 
no  more  than  eight  resident  and  an  equal  number  of  non- 
resident members  have  joined  the  Society  in  the  same  period,* 
so  that  the  losses  exceeded  the  accessions  by  nine. 

*  EUeUd.—RuidMt :  Sir  John  Low ;  D.  Mackinlay,  Esq. ;  W.  Hcnty,  Esq. ; 
E.  Deutsch,  Esq.;  C.  Bruce,  Esq.;  the  Earl  St.  Maur;  C.  J.  D.  Cole,  Esq; 
Key.  B.  B.  Haigh,  D.D.  Non-JRetidtnt :  M.  U.  Scott,  Esq.;  Dr.  A.  J. 
Ooldenblum ;  Colonel  A.  B.  Kemball;  Colonel  F.  J.  Goldsmid;  Dr.  F.  Dini; 
Count  C.  Marcolini ;  Count  M.  Amari ;  H.  W.  Dashwood,  Esa. 

JUtirments.—BesuUnt:  T.  Bazley,  Es^.,  M.P. ;  R.  Clarke,  Esq.;  W.  G. 
Ooodliffe,  Esq.;  J.  Hntt,  Esq.;  M.  Lcwin,  Esq.;  E.  S.  Poole,  Esq  ;  Lient- 
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Among  the  deceased  members  the  Society  has  to  lament 
the  loss  of  the  following  distingiushed  names : 

The  Right  Hon.  William  Bingham,  Lord  Ashburton^ 
wob  the  son  of  the  well-known  merchant  prince  Alexander 
Baring,  who  for  many  years  represented  the  borongh  of 
Taunton,  and  was  eventually  raised  to  the  peerage  by  Sir 
R.  Peel.  From  the  year  1826  till  1848,  when  on  the  death 
of  his  father  he  was  summoned  to  the  Upper  House,  Lord 
Ashburton  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a 
zealous  supporter  of  Sir  R.  Feel,  under  whom  he  successLYcly 
held  the  offices  of  a  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control,  and 
of  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  and  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 
While  as  a  practical  philanthropist  he  was  ever  anxious 
to  promote  the  social  and  moral  improvement  of  the  working 
classes,  he  possessed  at  the  same  time  throughout  his  Ufe 
a  warm  appreciation  of  everything  relating  to  science  and 
literature.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  this  Society  in  the 
year  1842,  and  ui  1852  succeeded  the  Earl  of  EUesmere  as 
its  president.  In  accepting  the  nomination  tendered  to  him, 
he  expressed  the  confident  hope  "  of  diflfusing  among  others 
the  deep  interest  he  himself  felt  in  everything  that  concerns 
the  past  history  and  future  progress  of  a  civilization  altogether 
distinct  in  character  and  results  from  our  own." 

Ill  health  prevented  Lord  Ashburton  from  carrying  out, 
in  his  official  connection  with  the  Society,  all  that  he  could 
have  wished;  but  during  the  period  in  which  he  held  the 
presidentship,  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  interest  he 
took  in  every  measure  which  was  proposed  tending  to  affect 
the  purposes  for  which  the  Society  was  established.  Lord 
Ashburton  died  on  the  23rd  of  March,  in  the  65th  year 
of  his  age. 

(Colonel  Rigby;  H.  D.  Seymour,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  II.  B.  Sheridan,  Esq.,  M.P. 
XoH'liesicUut :  J.  Catefa^o,  Esq.;  J.  H.  Macalister,  Esq.;  Rev.  W.  Parry; 
Ilcv.  Dr.  Trurapp ;  Captain  Langmore  ;  Mons.  A.  Auer. 

Deaths. — Hcsideiit :  Lord  Ashburton  ;  B.  Bottiold,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  W.  Wayte, 
Esq.;  E.  Lawford,  Esq.;  T.  C.  Robertson,  Esq.;  G.  E.  Russell,  Esq.  ;*N. 
Smith,  Esq.  JSon-JResidtnt :  Cursetjco  Ardasecr,  Esq. ;  F.  H.  Hale,  Ewj. ; 
Lieut.-Col.  T.  E.  Sampson,  Honorary :  Dr.  J.  R.  Ballantjue.  Correspond tjtg  : 
Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly. 
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Mr.  BoTFiBLD  was  bom  at  Earls  Ditton>  in  Shropsliirey 
on  the  5th  March,  1807,  and  died  at  the  age  of  56  years. 
He  was  educated  at  Harrow,  where  his  name  will  be  re- 
membered by  ''the  Botfield  medal  for  modem  languages," 
competed  for  annually.  From  Harrow  he  proceeded  to 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  1841  Mr.  Botfield's  name  first 
appeared  as  an  author  in  a  quarto  volume  entitled,  ''  Manners 
and  Household  Expenses  of  England  in  the  13th  and  15th 
centuries,  illustrated  by  original  records,"  which  he  edited  for 
the  Roxburgh  Club ;  and  in  1849  he  brought  out  his  "  Notes 
on  the  Cathedral  Libraries  of  England."  In  1861  was  pub- 
lished ''Prefaces  to  l^e  first  editions  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics  and  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,"  collected 
and  edited  by  Beriah  Botfield,  the  result  of  many  years' 
labour. 

Numerous  papers  have  been  contributed  by  him  to  literary 
societies^  Among  others,  "  An  account  of  the  first  English 
Bible ;"  "  Catalogue  of  the  principal  book  treasures  delivered 
by  George  IV.  to  the  British  Museum ; "  "  Some  accoimt  of 
the  collegiate  library  at  Tring,  in  Shropshire,"  etc.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  0.  T.  Fund  (in  which  he  took  especial 
interest),  the  Philobiblon,  Maitland,  and  Spalding  Clubs,  and 
was  treasurer  of  the  Roxburgh  Club.  For  many  years  Mr. 
Botfield  represented  Ludlow  in  parliament,  and  died  member 
for  that  borough. 

Early  in  life  the  subject  of  this  obituary  notice  conceived 
the  keenest  admiration  for  rare  and  valuable  books,  and  this 
bibliomania  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  has  formed 
an  extensive  and  very  valuable  library  at  Norton,  and  is 
likely  perhaps  to  be  remembered  longer  as  an  earnest  biblio- 
grapher and  book-collector  than  as  an  author  or  editor  of 
other  men's  works. 

Georoe  Edward  Russell,  the  second  son  of  Claud 
Russell,  Esq.,  for  many  years  Member  of  Council  at  Madras, 
was  educated  at  Eton,  and  proceeded  to  India  in  1802  as  a 
member  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service.  His  first  employment 
after  his  arrival  was  as  an  assistant  in  the  Government  Se- 
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cretariat.  At  an  early  period,  however,  he  quitted  the  capital 
to  serve  in  the  Provinces ;  and  in  1812  he  rose  to  be  Collector 
and  Magistrate  of  Masulipatam.  In  charge  of  that  extensive 
and  populous  district  he  displayed  such  administrative  ability, 
as  gained  for  him  the  high  approbation  and  confidence  of  the 
Government.  In  1822  he  was  selected  by  the  then  Governor, 
Sir  Thomas  Munro,  to  fill  a  seat  at  the  Board  of  Bevenue ; 
and  two  years  later  he  was,  by  the  same  distinguished  states- 
man, promoted  to  be  First  Member  of  that  Board.  In  1832 
Mr.  Bussell  officiated  for  a  short  time  as  Brosident  at  the 
Court  of  H.H.  the  Bajah  of  Mysore. 

In  December  of  that  year  he  was  deputed  as  Special  Com- 
missioner to  enquire  into  the  causes  which  had  led  to  serious 
disturbances  in  portions  of  the  Gtmjam  and  Yizagapatam 
districts,  and  to  take  steps  for  their  suppression.  He  was 
authorised  to  proclaim,  if  necessary,  martial  law  throughout 
the  country,  and  to  carry  into  execution  whatever  other 
measures  he  might  deem  expedient  or  necessary  in  order  to 
effect  the  object  of  his  deputation ;  and  so  completely  suc- 
cessful was  he  in  the  course  he  thought  fit  to  follow,  that  by 
the  middle  of  1834  tranquillity  was  restored  in  every  quarter, 
and  a  country,  which  had  for  some  years  been  the  cause  of 
continual  anxiety  and  trouble  to  the  State,  was  reduced  to 
perfect  order  and  obedience. 

In  1834  Mr.  Russell  was  appointed  by  the  Court  of 
Directors  to  a  seat  in  the  Council  of  Madras. 

In  1835  disturbances  broke  out  in  Goomsoor,  and  spread 
through  a  large  portion  of  that  immense  tract  of  almost  un- 
explored country,  which  is  situated  south  of  the  Mahanuddy 
River  and  the  south-west  frontier  of  Bengal,  and  also  borders 
on  Berar,  the  Hydrabad  country  and  the  northern  Sircars  of 
the  Presidency  of  Madras. 

Although  now,  from  the  position  he  occupied  in  the  Govern- 
ment, exempt  in  the  usual  0010*80  of  things  from  all  such 
extraordinary  and  outlying  duties,  it  was  at  once  felt  both  by 
the  Governor  in  Council,  and  by  the  local  Civil  and  Military 
authorities,  that  Mr.  Russell  was  the  only  person  through 
whom  they  could  hope  for  success  both  in  at  once  suppressing 
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the  rebellion^  and  in  ascertaining  the  causes  which  had  led  to 
it,  and  guarding  against  its  recurrence. 

Although  the  doing  so  involved  a  long  and  arduous 
campaign  in  an  almost  inaccessible  and  very  unhealthy 
country,  Mr.  Russell  at  once  agreed  to  undertake  the  duty, 
and  accordingly  proceeded,  with  a  considerable  military  force, 
on  a  special  mission  to  the  north-eastern  frontier.  He  found 
on  his  arrival  there  the  whole  country  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion ;  but,  in  less  than  two  years,  he  entirely  quelled  it.  In 
Goomsoor  Proper,  in  Goomsoor  above  the  Ghauts,  and  amongst 
the  turbulent  tributary  hill  tribes  of  Khoonds,  British  au- 
thority was  equally  established  and  recognised;  and  the 
troops  were  withdrawn  without  fear  or  hesitation.  It  is 
amongst  these  latter  people  that  human  sacrifices  (called 
Meriah)  and  female  infanticide  had  been  previously  so  long 
practised,  and  it  was  imdoubtedly  Mr.  Russell's  operations 
and  reports  that  led  to  the  measures  subsequently  taken  for 
putting  an  end  to  those  odious  customs. 

The  Governor  of  Madras,  in  March,  1837,  publicly  noticed 
the  suppression  of  these  alarming  outbreaks  through  Mr. 
Russell's  exertions ;  pronounced  the  most  imqualified  appro- 
bation of  his  acts ;  and  fairly  admitted,  that  it  was  to  his 
(Mr.  Russell's)  judgment,  ability,  energy,  and  firmness  alone, 
that  the  successful  result  arrived  at  could  be  attributed. 
And,  in  a  Minute  in  November  of  the  same  year,  the  above 
encomiimi  was  reiterated  by  the  Government  in,  if  possible, 
stiU  higher  terms. 

In  1838,  after  a  continuous  and  most  useful  service  of 
35  years,  Mr.  Russell  retired  from  the  service,  carrying  with 
him  into  private  life  the  pubKcly  expressed  approval  of  every 
class  of  persons,  whether  at  the  Presidency  or  in  the  Pro- 
vinces with  which  his  duties  had  brought  him  into  communi- 
cation,—of  all  in  fact  with  whom  he  had  been,  in  any  way, 
either  officially  or  socially  connected. 

Mr.  Russell  died  at  his  residence  in  Hyde  Park  Street, 
London,  on  the  20th  October,  1863,  in  his  77th  year. 

James  R.  Ballantyne^  LL.D.y  was  bom  at  Kelso,  on  the 
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13tli  December,  1813.  He  received  the  radiments  of  education 
at  the  Grammar  School  of  that  town,  and  afterwards  went  to 
the  Edinburgh  New  Academy  and  Edinburgh  College,  where 
he  began  the  study  of  oriental  languages  under  Mr.  Noble, 
which  he  further  prosecuted  under  his  undo  Colonel  Michael, 
the  Professor  of  Hindi,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  Sanskrit  Professor 
at  Haileybury.  In  those  circumstances  he  acquired  such  an 
extended  knowledge  of  eastern  tongues  as  to  qualify  him  to 
undertake  the  office  of  teacher,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in 
1839  at  the  Naval  and  Military  Academy  in  Edinburgh. 

In  1844  he  married  Miss  Eobertson,  and  in  the  following 
year,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  late  Professor  Wilson, 
he  was  sent  out  to  India  by  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company  as  Principal  of  the  College  of  Benares, 
at  a  time  when  the  Indian  Government  had  resolved  on  the 
creditable  and  successfid  experiment  of  adding  English 
literature  and  science  to  the  study  of  the  Sanskrit  language 
and  Indian  philosophy,  which  had  been  till  then  the 
exclusive  objects  of  that  renowned  College.  In  this  post 
Dr.  Ballantyne  continued  till  his  return  to  England  in  1861, 
when  he  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  India  Office  Library 
in  Cannon  Row. 

During  his  residence  in  India  Dr.  Ballantyne  devoted 
himself  especially  to  the  study  of  the  highest  branches  of 
Sanskrit  ethical  and  philosophical  literature,  and  he  published 
a  number  of  Sanskrit  works  on  these  subjects,  together  with 
160110*68  on  the  several  systems  of  Indian  philosophy,  which 
have  become  text-books  in  the  Benares  College.  He  also 
published  a  series  of  most  interesting  papers  on  Hindu 
philosophy  and  logic  (signed  K)  in  the  Benares  Magazine. 
These  papers  began  in  the  first  number  of  that  magazine, 
and  are  continued  in  almost  every  subsequent  number ;  they 
would  well  repay  republication  in  an  independent  volume. 

His  early  death,  which  took  place  on  the  16th  February, 
has  been  felt  as  a  great  loss  by  students  of  eastern  literature. 
It  is  understood  that  he  has  left  much  matter  in  MS.  partly 
prepared  for  publication,  but  unfinished,  which,  it  is  hoped, 
may  eventually  find  a  competent  editor. 
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By  his  second  marriage  with  Miss  Monk  Mason,  Dr. 
Ballantyne  has  left  several  children. 

Note. — List  of  his  principal  publications : — 

Hindustani  Grammar. 

Selections. 

Elements  of  Hindi  and  Braj  Bhakha. 

Mahratta  Grammar. 

The  Laghu  Kaumudl,  with  an  EngUsh  translation,  and  notes  and 
references.     Mirzapore. 

The  Mahabhdshya,  or  Great  Commentary  on  the  aphorisms  of 
Panini.     Vol.  i.,  Mirzapore,  1856. 

The  aphorisms  of  the  following  schools  of  Hindu  philosophy,  with 
extracts  from  the  commentaries,  in  Sanskrit  and  English : — 
Kapila's  Aphorisms  of  the  Sankhya,  complete ; 
Patanjali's  Aphorisms  of  the  Yoga ; 
Jaimini's  Aphorisms  of  the  Mim&nsa ; 
Badar^yana's  Aphorisms  of  the  Yedanta ; 
Gbutama's  Aphorisms  of  the  Nyaya ; 
Xanada's  Aphorisms  of  the  Yaiseshika. 

Lecture  on  the  Ny&ya  Philosophy,  embracing  the  text  of  the 
Tarka  Sangraha.     1852. 

Lecture  on  the  Sankhya  Philosophy,  embracing  the  text  of  the 
Tattwa  Samasa.     1850. 

Lecture  on  the  Yedanta  Philosophy,  embracing  the  text  of  the 
Yedanta-B&ra.     1850. 

Lectures  on  the  subdivisions  of  knowledge.  Sanskrit  and  English, 
3  parts.     1848,  f. 

Christianity  contrasted  with  Hindu  Philosophy.     London,  1859. 

The  Bh^hft-parichchheda  and  Siddhanta-muktavali.  Part  1. 
Calcutta,  1851. 

He  edited  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica,  an  English  translation  of  the 
S^itya  Darpana  (incomplete),  the  Sandilya  Sutras  and  a  translation 
of  the  Sankhya  aphorisms  of  Kapila  (only  fasc.  1). 

The  Rev.  Daniel  John  Gogerly  was  bom  in  London, 
in  August  1792.  After  passing  several  years  in  general 
studies,  and  particularly  in  earnest  preparation  for  the 
ministry,  he  proceeded  to  Ceylon,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Wesleyan  Mission  Press  at  (Colombo.  From  the  time  of 
his  arrival,  in  1818,  he  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  vernacular 
tongues,  and  was  one  of  the  first  missionaries  who  preached 
extemporaneously  in  the  Singhalese  language.  While  at 
Negombo,  where  he  was  stationed  from  1822  to  1834,  he 
began  the  study  of  Pali,  to  the  importance  of  which  the 
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researclies  of  Professors  Bomouf  and  Lassen  had  at  that 
period  begun  to  draw  the  attention  of  oriental  scholars* 
After  his  removal  to  Mathura  he  continued  his  studies  under 
very  favourable  circumstances,  the  priests  of  that  district 
being  regarded  as  the  most  learned  Pali  scholars  of  the  island* 
H0  employed  native  pandits  to  make  copies  of  all  the  sacred 
books,  separate  parts  of  which  are  found  in  nearly  all  the 
templeSy  and  thus  succeeded  in  collecting  a  complete  set  of 
the  Pitakattayam,  which  ho  has  left  as  a  legacy  to  the 
Wesleyan  Mission. 

Though  repeatedly  urged  both  by  private  individuals  and 
public  bodies  to  prepare  for  the  press  some  standard  work  in 
illustration  of  the  southern  branch  of  Buddhism,  Mr.  Gogerly 
had  not  sufficient  confidence  in  himself  to  imdertake  a  work 
of  such  extent.  His  principal  publications  consist  in  essays 
and  translations  contributed  to  the  pages  of  various  local 
periodicals  and  the  Journal  of  the  Ceylon  Branch  of  the 
Boyal  Asiatic  Societ}%  of  which  he  became  in  succession 
secretary,  vice-president,  and  president.  These  papers  are  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  comparatively  few  oriental  students 
who  have  access  to  them,  as  faithfiil  records  of  ancient  Pali 
treatises,  of  which  neither  translations  nor  printed  editions 
existed  before  him,  and  which  will  long  remain  our  only 
sources  of  information  on  certain  chapters  of  the  sacred 
literature  of  the  Buddhists.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
the  extracts  from  the  Vinaya  (Journal  Ceylon  Branch  Boyal 
Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i.,  part  1 ;  vol.  ii.,  parts  1  and  3 ;  vol.  iv., 
part  1) ;  the  translation  of  the  BrahmajUlasutta  and  Subha- 
sutta  (ib.  vol.  i.,  part  2),  which  invites  comparison  with 
Bumoufs  translation  of  part  of  the  former,  and  the  whole 
of  the  latter  discourse  from  a  Nepal  source ;  the  translation 
of  a  portion  of  the  Jataka,  or  legendary  account  of  the  550 
transmigrations  of  Gotama  previous  to  his  becoming  Buddha 
(ib.  vol.  i.  part  3) ;  the  Patimokkha,  on  the  laws  of  the  priest- 
hood, republished  from  "The  Friend"  (vol.  iii.),  in  the  last 
volume  of  our  Journal ;  and  the  Dhammapada,  or  Footsteps 
of  Religion  (ib.  vol.  iv.),  of  which  work  an  edition  and 
two  other  translation?,  independent  of  Mr.  Gogerly's,  have 
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since  appeared.  Besides  these,  he  added  a  yaluable  article, 
entitled  ''Notes  on  Buddhism/'  to  a  new  translation  of 
Ribeyro's  History  of  Ceylon,  and  rendered  considerable 
assistance  to  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  in  the  preparation  of 
his  work  on  Ceylon. 

More  immediately  connected  with  his  missionary  labours 
was  the  leading  part  he  took  in  the  revision  of  the  Singhalese 
version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  publication  of  a  most 
carefully  written  work  in  Singhalese,  called  Ejristiy&ni 
Prajnapti,  oit  the  evidences  and  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
Religion.  His  greatest  literary  performance,  however,  is 
left  in  MS.,  a  Dictionary  of  the  Pali  language ;  he  had  begun 
to  compile  it  while  at  Mathura,  and  continued  adding  to  it 
constantly  as  his  reading  became  more  extensive,  so  that  at 
the  time  of  his  death  it  contained  15000  words.  It  is  most 
desirable  that  this  monimient  of  more  than  25  years'  patient 
industry  may  soon  meet  with  that  patronage,  without  which 
it  may  possibly  remain  in  MS.  yet  many  a  long  year. 

After  Mr.  Gogerly  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Colombo, 
first  as  chairman  of  the  Weeleyan  mission,  and  subsequentiy 
as  its  general  superintendent,  his  sphere  of  usefulness  became 
more  extensive,  his  vast  experience  and  knowledge  were 
turned  to  account  by  the  Government  of  that  island  in  various 
branches  of  its  administration,  especially  in  connection  with 
vernacular  education,  and  his  suggestions  were  invariably 
received  with  deference  by  his  associates  in  office.  He  died 
at  the  Wesleyan  Mission  House,  Colpetty,  near  Colombo,  on 
the  6th  of  September,  1862, 

In  the  words  of  the  Rev.  R.  Spence  Hardy,  "In  him 
oriental  literature  lost  one  of  its  most  successM  students,  and 
the  island  of  Ceylon  one  of  its  greatest  benefactors.^ 


» 


Thomas  Campbell  Robertson  seems  to  have  been  bom 
in  the  year  1789,  and  was  the  son  of  Capt.  Robertson,  R.N,, 
descended  from  a  good  Scottish  fjEunily.  After  his  education, 
first  at  the  High  School  in  Edinburgh,  and  subsequently  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  Mr.  Robertson  was  appointed  in 
1805  a  writer  on  the  Bengal  establishment,  but  did  not  reach 
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Calcutta  till  Dec.  1806.    From  the  year  of  his  quitting  the 
Oollege,  in  1809,  he  filled  various  subordinate  situations  till 
1820,  when    he  was  appointed  Judge  and  Magistrate  of 
Cawnpore.     In  April,  1825,  he  was. appointed  agent  to  the 
Gh)yemor-general  in  Arracan,  and  in  August  of  that  year  he 
was  deputed  Civil  Commissioner  in  Ava,  during  the  first 
Btirmeee  war;  and  it  was  mainly  through  his  exertions  that 
peace  was  re-established  between  the  King  and  the  British 
Government.    In  1827,  Mr.  Robertson  came  to  England,  and 
returned  to  Bengal  in  October,  1830.     In  December  of  that 
year  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Bevenue  and  Circuit 
at  Bareilly,  and  in  1831,  agent  to  the  Governor-general  on 
the  north-east  frontier  of   Bengal,  and    Commissioner  of 
Assam.    In  1834,  he  was  made  Commissioner  of  Revenue 
and  Circuit  in  Cuttack,  and  in  1835,  Judge  of  the  Sudder 
Dewanee  Adawlut.     In  1836  he  was  appointed  provisional 
member  of  Council,  and  in  1838,  second  ordinary  member. 
In  1839  or  1840,  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  North- 
western Provinces,  residing  at  Agra.    This  was  an  anxious 
period  for  Mr.  Robertson,  as  the  war  was  raging  in  AfiTghan- 
istan,  and  the  new  Governor-general  had  not  yet  arrived  in 
India.     Finally,  Mr.  Robertson  retired  from  the  service,  and 
returned  to  England  in  1843.     Mr.  Robertson  was  gifted 
with  high  talents  and  with  an  energetic  character,  which 
particularly  qualified  him  for  public  business;    though  on 
some  points  connected  with  our  Indian  administration  his 
views  and  opinions  materially  difiered  from  those  of  many 
distinguished  contemporaries.     He  was  no  great  admirer  of 
UtiKtarian  principles,  and  regarded  with  great  distrust,  and 
even  alarm,  those  sweeping  territorial  arrangements  which 
disturbed  the  long-cherished  usages  of  the  village  commu- 
nities, and  deprived  hundreds  of  families  of  their  possessions. 
Such  measures  as  the  resumption  of  the  rent-free  tenures,  or 
the  systematic  abolition  of  the  Talookdars,  coidd  never  find 
an  advocate  in  Mr.  Robertson.   Throughout  his  official  career, 
he  was  peculiarly  tender  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
natives ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  the  very  fact  of  his  knowing 
the  fondness  with  which  they  clung  to  their  ancient  manners 
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and  customs,  and  their  rooted  aversion  from  all  changes,  how- 
ever introduced  under  the  specious  designation  of  improve- 
ments, that  disposed  him  rather  to  be  ''laudator  temporis 
acti "  than  to  look  on  the  march  of  innovation  with  compla^ 
cency.  For  several  years  previous  to  Mr.  Robertson's  arrival 
at  Gawnpore,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  very  lax  administra- 
tion in  the  Civil  Court  as  well  as  in  the  collector's  kutcherry. 
The  native  officers  enjoyed  unusual  licence,  so  much  so,  that 
they  had  been  enabled  to  gain  possession  of  lof  ge  tracts  of  land 
in  various  parts  of  the  district.  By  means  of  fraudulent  sales, 
on  accoimt  of  pretended  arrears  of  revenue,  they  contrived  to 
get  the  Zemindars  ousted  from  their  estates,  and  to  have  the 
names  of  their  own  friends  and  relatives  substituted  in  the 
collector's  books.  Mr.  Robertson's  attention  was  drawn  to 
this  circumstance  by  the  Zemindars  themselves,  who  loudly 
complained,  and  he  would  fain  have  done  them  justice,  but 
he  soon  perceived  that  the  mischief  was  too  gigantic  to  be 
repaired  by  ordinary  process  in  a  civil  Court;  and  finding 
himself,  moreover,  opposed  to  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  who  viewed  the  matter  in  a  different  light,  he  sub- 
mitted the  case  to  the  notice  of  Government.  A  special  com- 
mission was  then  appointed  for  the  strict  investigation  of  the 
claims  preferred  by  the  Zemindars,  and  these  much-injured 
men  did  eventually  obtain  redress,  though  not  in  proportion 
to  the  wrongs  they  had  suffered ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add,  that  it  was  entirely  due  to  Mr.  Robertson's  strenuous 
exertions  that  they  got  any  redress  at  all.  After  his  return 
to  England,  Mr.  Robertson  published  several  pamphlets  on 
Indian  affiiirs,  as  well  as  a  small  work  on  Burmah.  But  we 
must  refrain  from  all  remarks  on  the  merits  of  these  produc- 
tions, in  order  that  our  brief  memoir  may  not  attain  an 
inconvenient  size.  Mr.  Robertson  had  been  all  his  life  fond 
of  books ;  indeed  he  never  permitted  his  mind  to  lie  fallow. 
He  taught  himself  Italian,  and  was  a  considerable  proficient 
in  that  language.  It  was  his  constant  habit  at  Cawnpore  to 
read  a  portion  of  Tasso,  Dante,  or  Ariosto  before  br^eJdast. 
As  a  frirther  proof  of  his  ardour  for  literary  pursuits,4ie  sub- 
sequently took  up  the  Latin  classics,  a  study  which,  in  all 
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probabilityi  he  had  neglected  from  the  time  of  hiB  quitting 
BchooL  From  his  early  boyhood  he  had  to  contend  with 
the  great  disadyantage  of  deafiiess,  which  increased  as  he 
advaneed  in  life ;  indeed  he  has  been  known  to  say  that  he 
had  never  heard  the  birds  sing.  It  is  remarkable,  howeyer, 
that  this  defect,  which  so  frequently  gives  an  air  of  dullness 
and  apathy  to  persons  afflicted  with  it,  did  not  prevent  Mr. 
Robertson  from  taking  an  interest  in  what  was  passing  around 
him.  His  conversation  was  varied  and  animated,  for  nobody 
knew  better  how  to  apply  the  resources  with  which  his  reten- 
tive mind  was  stored ;  and  this,  combined  with  a  naturally 
courteous  and  pleasant  manner,  rendered  him  a  charming 
member  of  society.  In  private  life  he  was  of  a  mild  and 
amiable  disposition.  To  his  immediate  relatives  he  was  most 
kind  and  affectionate,  and  he  received  his  old  and  intimate 
friends  with  a  warmth  of  greeting  which  was  never  assumed, 
but  real,  and  from  the  heart.  Mr.  Bobertson  was  twice 
married— first,  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  John 
Elliot,  by  whom  he  leaves  behind  him  two  sons  and  a 
daughter;  secondly,  to  Miss  Anderdon,  who  survives  him. 
He  died  in  July,  1863,  at  the  age  of  74,  at  his  residence, 
68,  Eaton  Square. 

At  the  last  three  anniversaries  the  Council  had  to  report 
on  the  steps  they  had  taken  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
Society  as  a  Uterary  body,  and  at  the  same  time  to  effect 
a  considerable  saving  in  its  annual  expenditure ;  for  which 
purpose  two  schemes  had  at  different  times  been  framed  and 
brought  under  the  notice  of  Sir  Charles  Wood.  The  one 
was  that  the  library  formerly  belonging  to  the  Ectst  India 
Company  should,  imder  conditions  to  be  specially  negotiated, 
be  transferred  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society ;  and  the  other, 
that  accommodation  should  be  given  to  the  Society  for  its 
Library  and  the  transaction  of  its  current  business  at  the  new 
India  Office.  The  second  of  these  propositions  was  lately 
revived  by  the  Council  under  circimistances  that  were  con- 
sidered^ favourable, — ^viz.,  the  building  of  a  new  India  Office ; 
and  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  negotiate  with  the  Secretary 
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of  State  for  India  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  that  accom- 
modation. From  private  communications,  however,  which 
they  had  with  Sir  C.  Wood  on  the  subject,  it  appeared  that 
strong  objections  were  entertained  by  him  to  the  carrying  out 
of  that  project ;  and  the  Committee  therefore  recommended 
the  Coimcil  to  make  no  further  move  in  the  matter.  In 
bringing  this  result  to  the  notice  of  the  Society,  the  Council 
desire  to  place  these  facts  on  record  as  a  proof  that  they  have 
not  been  immindful  of  their  duty  in  devising  means  tending 
to  promote  its  welfare. 

Among  the  donations  to  the  Library  the  Council  have  to 
record  in  the  first  place  the  opening  volimie  of  Mr.  Lane's 
Arabic  Lexicon,  the  publication  of  which  was  mentioned  in 
terms  of  well-merited  praise  in  last  year's  report ;  and 
secondly,  two  volimies  of  Inscriptions  published  by  order 
of  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  The  first  of  these 
volumes  contains  facsimiles  of  42  Himyaritic  Inscriptions,  all 
of  which  with  the  exception  of  five,  were  obtained  in  southern 
Arabia  in  the  course  of  the  year  1862.  They  are  not 
accompanied  with  a  transcript  in  Arabic  or  a  translation ; 
but  we  may  hope  ere  long  to  receive  a  full  and  exhaustive 
essay  on  their  contents  from  the  pen  of  a  competent  scholar, 
Dr.  Osiandar  whose  preliminary  notice  of  them  has  been  in> 
the  hands  of  orientalists  for  some  time.  The  new  materials 
thus  added  to  the  scanty  fragments,  on  which  the  decipherers 
of  Himyaratic  records  have  hitherto  had  to  work,  will  go 
far  to  rectify  and  more  fully  establish  the  results  of  their 
discoveries.  The  second  volume  contains  facsimiles  of 
Phoenician  Inscriptions  discovered  by  Mr.  Nathan  Davis 
during  researches  made  in  the  years  1856-8,  on  the  site 
of  ancient  Carthage,  at  the  expense  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. They  are  far  more  copious  than  any  purely  Car- 
thaginian inscriptions  before  published,  and  have  thus 
afforded  "  means  for  a  complete  collation  and  determination 
of  aU  the  Phoenician  characters  in  use  along  the  northern 
shores  of  Africa,  and  set  at  rest  any  doubts  as  to  the  true 
value  of  the  ordinary  Phoenician  letters.  In  fact,  they  will 
form  a  standard  of  reference  for  the  determination  of  any 
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iiiBcriptioiiB  that  may  hereafter  be  difloovered."  Mr.  Yanx, 
the  editor,  has  contributed  materially  to  the  utQity  o£  these 
pabeographic  memorials  by  his  addition  of  a  transcript  in 
Hebrew  characters,  a  literal  translation  into  English  and 
occasional  notes. 

The  last  portion  of  voL  xx.  of  the  Society's  Journal  has 
been  in  joui  hands  for  some  time.  The  articles  contained  in 
it,  extending  as  they  do  oyer  that  wide  range  of  oriental 
research  for  the  prosecution  of  which  this  Society  was  con- 
stituted, are  iully  calculated  to  prove  the  usefulness,  and 
austain  the  reputation,  of  our  Society. 

Arrangemente  having  been  made,  as  was  mentioned  in  kst 
year's  report,  with  the  firm  of  Triibner  and  Co.,  of  Paternoster 
Bow,  for  the  publication  of  the  Journal,  the  20th  volume  of 
which  is  now  completed,  the  Council  propose  to  commence 
a  new  series. 

A  full  Index  to  the  first  series,  the  compilation  of  which 
has  been  entrusted  to  a  competent  and  conscientious  scholar, 
will  be  issued  so  soon  as  the  publishers  shall  have  received  a 
sufficient  number  of  subscriptions  to  guarantee  them  against 
loss. 

The  first  half- volume  of  the  new  series  will  be  out  in  the 
course  of  July.  Of  the  more  important  papers  about  to 
appear  in  it,  particular  interest  will  be  found  to  attach  to  an 
all  but  exhaustive  essay  by  Mr.  J.  Muir,  D.C.L.  and  LL.D., 
on  the  oldest  phase  of  Hindu  Mythology  and  Cosmogony,  as 
represented  in  the  Vedas;  to  a  chronological  paper  by  Mr. 
Bosanquet,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  Ussher's 
Biblical  Chronology  must  be  lowered  to  the  extent  of  exactly 
23  years,  in  order  to  place  it  in  accordance  with  the  Assyrian 
canon  of  Sir  H.  Eawlinson ;  and  to  a  dissertation  on,  and 
explanation  of,  certain  clay  tablets  from  Nineveh  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  in  addition  to  the  cuneiform  legends, 
have  also  upon  them  inscriptions  in  the  Phoenician  character 
and  language.  A  special  interest  will  be  found  in  the  in- 
vestigation from  the  circumstance  that,  the  Phoenician 
character  and  language  being  already  known,  a  strong 
eorroboration  will  be  afforded  to  the  genuineness  of  cuneiform 
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interpretatioii  by  its  agreement  with  tlie  subject  of  the 
PhGenician  legends  connected  with  tjhem. 

Among  further  contributions,  one  branch  of  oriental 
studies  will  be  represented  again  which  has  remained  a  blank 
in  the  pages  of  our  Journal  for  many  years, — the  languages 
and  literature  of  the  Malays,  Javanese,  and  other  tribes 
inhabiting  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  valuable  researches 
of  Dr.  Leyden,  W.  Marsden,  W.  Robinson,  Sir  H.  Baffles, 
J.  Crawford,  and  Captain  Newbold  are  too  well  known  to 
be  dwelt  upon  in  detail ;  but  they  belong  to  the  past :  and 
though  we  have  in  this  house  an  unique  collection  of  Malay 
^md  Javanese  MSS.,  and  though  it  is  in  British  territory  and 
in  countries  imder  English  influence,  political  as  well  as 
commercial,  that  the  best  Malay  is  spoken,  we  have  for  the 
last  30  years  been  content  to  resign  those  advantages  to  the 
Dutch,  who  have  not  been  slow  in  turning  them  to  account. 
The  contributions  to  our  Journal  promised  us  from  Holland 
may  perhaps  tend  also  in  this  country  to  revive  and  challenge 
literary  activity  in  those  long  neglected  and  little  trodden 
paths. 

The  Council  have  the  pleasure  of  stating,  from  information 
that  has  lately  reached  this  country  from  Shanghai,  that 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  re-establish  the  North  China 
Branch  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society.  That  Society  was 
formed  at  Shanghai  in  1857  under  the  name  of  the  Shanghai 
Literary  Society ;  and  the  request  of  its  members  to  be 
affiliated  to  this  Society  was  responded  to  at  the  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  latter  in  May,  1858.  In  its  Journal,  four  paHs 
of  which  were  published  up  to  the  year  1860,  most  valuable 
<x)ntributions  to  our  knowledge  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
antiquities,  literature  and  topography  are  contained.  But, 
as  has  been  the  case  with  many  other  literary  associations  in 
the  East,  whose  Hfe  and  existence  too  exclusively  depended 
on  the  activity  and  zeal  of  one  or  two  of  their  most  eminent 
promoters,  a  period  of  inaction  succeeded,  owing  to  the  death 
or  temporary  absence  of  its  leading  members.  It  is  a  matter 
of  congratulation  that  the  Shanghai  Branch  Society  is  about 
to  resume  its  useful  labours  with  renewed  vigour,  and  the 
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Council  trust  that  they  may  have  ere  long  to  record  a  similar 
revival  on  the  part  of  its  sister  Society  of  Hong-Kong. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ORIENTAL  TRANSLATION  FUND 

COMMITTEE. 

The  Oriental  Translation  Fund  Committee,  considering 
that  the  state  of  their  funds  do  not  admit  of  their  adding  to 
the  number  of  their  publications  and  thus  ^satisfying  the 
legitimate  expectations  of  their  subscribers,  have  resolved 
that  no  further  subscriptions  shall  be  called  in.  With  the 
funds  in  hand  they  propose  to  continue  and  complete,  as 
speedily  as  practicable,  the  translation  of  Ibn  IThftllilrATi  by 
the  Baron  De  Slane,  one  volume  and  a  half  of  which  remain 
impubHshed.  As  to  the  disposal  of  the  Society's  stock,  the 
wishes  of  the  actual  subscribers  will  be  consulted. 

AUDITORS'  REPORT. 

Your  Auditors  have  to  report  that  they  have  found  the 
Society's  Accoimts  for  the  year  1863  correct. 

The  expenses  for  the  year  have  been  somewhat  larger  in 
amount  than  the  receipts ;  but,  as  the  Society's  printing  bill 
is  confidently  expected  to  be  lower  in  future, — as  the  Com- 
mittee of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  have  still  a  balance  in 
their  hands  so  as  not  to  require  any  further  advances,  and  as 
the  repairs  of  the  Society's  house  only  occur  at  intervals, — 
there  is  every  prospect  that  the  receipts  of  the  current  year 
will  completely  balance  the  expenditure ;  so  that  the  neces- 
sity will  not  arise  to  trench  upon  the  Society's  funded  reserve, 
which  remains,  as  before,  at  the  sum  of  £  1,200  Consols. 


J.  W.  BOSANQUET,  Auditor  far  the  Council. 
HENRY  LEWIS, 
J.  W.  REDHOUSE, 


,  j  Auditors  for  the  Society, 


London,  May,  1864. 
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In  C5oiifonnity  with  Articles  XX.  and  XXI.  of  the  regula- 
tions, the  Council  have  now  to  propose  to  the  meeting  the 
election  of  a  new  President,  two  Vice-presidents,  and  five 
Members  of  the  Council. 

The  following  gentlemen  will  cease  to  be  Members  of  the 
Council : — James  Fergusson,  Esq. ;  Prof.  Goldstiicker ;  J.  C. 
Marshman,  Esq. ;  P.  B.  Smollett,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  and  Dr.  J. 
Forbes  Watson.  In  whose  stead  it  is  proposed  to  substitute 
the  following : — The  Sight  Hon.  Holt  Mackenzie ;  Sir  Charles 
Nicholson ;  John  Dickinson,  Esq. ;  W.  Spottiswoode,  Esq. ; 
tmd  N.  B.  E.  Baillie,  Esq. 

The  President  then  rose  and  addressed  the  Meeting  in  brief 
and  forcible  terms  on  the  present  state  and  future  prospects 
of  the  Society.  Drawing  a  comparison  between  the  time 
when  the  Asiatic  Society,  in  its  interests  and  associations,  was 
closely  connected  with  the  East  India  Company,  and  the 
present  moment  when,  by  the  dissolution  of  that  body,  it  has  to 
do  its  best  by  itself  without  support,  he  laid  particular  stress 
on  the  fact  that  the  Society  How  must  stand  and  fall  by  its 
Journal  as  the  standard  of  its  literary  activity  and  usefulness. 
India  must,  as  heretofore,  continue  to  occupy  a  large  and 
perhaps  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  attention  of  the 
Society,  which  might  take  a  pattern  from  the  useful  and 
comprehensive  review  of  the  Hindustani  press  of  India,  with 
which  Professor  G.  de  Tassy  annually  opens  his  course  of 
lectures,  and  extend  it  to  other  subjects  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
vast  continent  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  His  Lordship 
remarked  that  in  fact  arrangements  had  already  been  made 
for  publishing  in  the  Journal  summary  notices  of  the  progress 
of  the  different  branches  of  investigation  to  which  the  labours 
-of  the  Society  are  directed.  Several  of  these  reports,  such  as 
that  on  recent  researches  on  the  ethnology  of  AjbHsl,  and  those 
on  Asiatic  geology  and  natural  history,  had  been  sent  in  by 
those  members  to  whom  the  task  of  drawing  them  up  had 
been  entrusted ;  others,  as  that  on  Chinese  literature,  and  on 
recent  Sanskrit  publications,  were  shortly  expected,  and  the 
rest  would  soon  follow.      Mentioning,   in   conclusion,  the 
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changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the  staff  of  the  Society,  he 
said  he  could  not  speak  too  highly  of  the  past  seryices  of 
Mr.  Kedhouse,  to  whom,  while  he  held  the  office  of  Secretary 
to  the  Society,  one  never  applied  in  vain  for  information  on 
every  subject  connected  with  the  languages  and  literature 
of  the  Muhammedan  nations ;  and  he  trusted  that  his  suc- 
cessor in  that  office,  Dr.  Eost,  who  was  more  a  Hindu  than  a^ 
Muhammedan,  would  do  the  Society  equally  good  service  in 
that  branch  of  oriental  studies  to  which  he  had  paid  particular 
attention. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Captain  Eastwick,  seconded  by 
A.  Russell,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  unanimously  carried : 

"That  the  Report  of  the  Council,  as  also  that  of  the 
Auditors  and  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund  Committee, 
be  accepted,  printed,  and  circulated ;  and  that  the  thanks  of 
the  meeting  be  tendered  to  the  President,  Director,  Vice- 
Presidents,  and  other  officers  of  the  Society,  for  the  zealous 
and  efficient  manner  in  which  they  have  forwarded  the  in- 
terests of  the  Society  during  the  past  year.'' 

The  Ballot  for  the  Officers  and  Council  of  the  Society  for 
the  ensuing  year  was  then  proceeded  with,  and  M.  P.  Edge- 
worth,  Esq.,  and  T.  Ogilvy,  Esq.,  having  been  requested  to 
act  as  Scrutineers,  the  result  was  declared  as  follows  : 

President — Sir  Edward  Colobrooke,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Director — ^Major-Gen.  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson,  K.C.B. 

Vice-Presidents — Viscoimt  Strangford  and  H.  T.  Prinsep, 
Esq. 

Treasurer — ^Edward  Thomas,  Esq. 

Honorary  Secretary  and  Librarian — ^Edwin  Norris,  Esq. 

Secretary — Reinhold  Rost,  Ph.  D. 

Council — ^N.  B.  E.  Baillie,  Esq. ;  J.  W.  Bosanquet,  Esq. ; 
Sir  J.  F.  Davis,  Bart.,  K.C.B. ;  J.  Dickinson,  Esq. ;  M.  P. 
Edgeworth,  Esq. ;  C.  C.  Graham,  Esq. ;  F.  E.  HaU,  Esq. ; 
Sir  F.  Halliday,  K.C.B. ;  the  Right  Hon.  Holt  Mackenzie ; 
Sir  C.  Nicholson,  Bart. ;  T.  Ogilvy,  Esq. ;  O.  do  Beauvoir 
Priaulx,  Esq. ;  E.  C.  Eavenshaw,  Esq. ;  W.  Spottiswoode,  Esq. ; 
Major-Gen.  Sir  A.  S.  Waugh,  C.B. 
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Sir  Edward  Colebrooke,  the  new  President,  haying  been 
introduced  to  the  meeting  by  Lord  Strangford,  briefly  re- 
turned thanks  for  his  election. 

The  Chairman  then  declared  the  Meeting  adjourned  till 
the  evening  of  Monday,  the  6th  of  June. 
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KOYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 


PROCEEDINGS 

OP 

THE    FORTY-SECOND 

ANNIVERSARY  MEETING  OP  THE  SOCIETY, 

Held  an  the  2dth  May,  1865, 

SIR  EDWARD  COLEBROOKE,  BART.,  M.P., 

PRESIDENT,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


Thb  following  Report  of  the  Council  was  read  by  the 
Secretary : — 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  in  submitting 
their  Annual  Report,  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  state  that 
the  accession  of  new  members  during  the  preceding  twelve 
months  has  been  at  least  commensurate  with  the  losses  the 
Society  has  sustained  in  the  same  period.* 

Several  of  the  members  of  whom  the  Society  has  been 
deprived  by  death,  though  not  professedly  oriental  scholars, 
will  be  deeply  regretted,  as  having  taken  a  warm  interest  in 
its  welfare  and  an  active  part  in  its  counsels ;  and  the  names 
of  Frederic  Finchah  and   Sahuel  Greoson,  intimately 

•  Eleeied.—Eesidmt :  Prof.  A.  Ameuney;  B.  H.  8.  Campbell  Esq.;  T. 
Cbcnerj,  Esq.;  £.  F.  Firby,  Esq.;  Ber.  J.  M.  Fuller;  W.  C.  Gainer,  Esq.; 
J.  W.  Laidlay,  Esq. ;  A.  D.  Sassoon,  Esq. ;  R.  D.  Snssoon,  Esq. ;  Mrs.  N.  SmiUi ; 
W.  D.  Vawdrey,  Esq.  Non-Betidrnt :  P.  H.  Egerton,  Esq. ;  Baron  H.  de 
Scblagintweit;  Dr.  E.  Scblaffintweit;  Capt.  F.  W.  Stubbs. 

Eetirementt,— Resident :  J.  Borradaile,  Esq. ;  8.  T.  Cutbbert,  Esq. ;  J.  Lan- 
don,  Esq. ;  J.  A.  Mann,  Esq. ;  £.  B.  Power,  Esq.  ;  H.  Pratt,  Esq. 

Ltathi.^Revdmt :  Arcbdcacon  Bumej ;  F.  Fincbam,  Esq.  ;  M.  Gore,  Esq. ; 
8.  Gregson,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Sir  C.  Hopldnson,  K.C.B. ;  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land ;  T.  Turner,  Esq. ;  J.  H.  Crawford,  Esq.  Non-Ritidmt :  G.  C.  P.  Braune, 
Esq. ;  H.  S.  Freeman,  Esq. 
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associated  as  they  were  with  its  varions  practical  operations, 
will  ever  be  remembered  with  gratitude. 

The  appearance  of  one  other  name  on  the  obituary  is  a 
subject  of  sincere  regret  not  only  of  this  Society,  bat  of 
orientalists  generally;  it  is  that  of  the  Dukb  of  North uk- 
BBRLAND.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Hugh,  the  second 
Duke,  and  was  bom  on  the  15th  December,  1792.  In  his 
thirteenth  year  he  entered  the  Navy,  and  saw  much  active 
service  in  the  Mediterranean ;  but  after  obtaining  the  rank  of 
post-captain  in  1815,  he  retired,  and  devoted  himself  to  travel, 
chiefly  in  the  Holy  Land  and  Egypt,  where  his  friend.  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson,  enlisted  his  warmest  sympathies  in  the 
study  of  the  ancient  remains  in  those  countries;  and  this 
interest  in  Egyptian  and  Biblical  antiquities,  which  was  com- 
menced under  such  auspicious  circumstances,  never  flagged 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  a  subscriber  to  the  Oriental 
Translation  Fund  from  the  commencement;  and  in  1847, 
the  year  of  his  attaining  the  dukedom,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  until  his  lamented 
decease  he  exhibited  much  interest  in  several  of  its  objects. 
The  great  Thesaurus  of  the  Arabic  language,  by  Mr.  Lane, 
of  which  the  second  part  has  just  been  published,  is  one  of 
the  proofs  of  this  interest,  as  well  as  of  the  munificence  of 
the  Duke,  who  bore  the  whole  cost  of  this  work;  and,  as 
announced  by  Mr.  Lane  in  the  second  part,  the  same  patro- 
nage is  continued  by  the  Duchess.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  but  for  this  patronage,  Mr.  Lane's  great  work  might 
never  have  been  undertaken,  and  this  monument  of  English 
oriental  scholarship  would  never  have  seen  the  light.  His 
Grace  died  at  Alnwick  Castle  on  the  12th  March  last. 

The  papers  read,  and  lectures  delivered,  at  the  General 
Meetings  have  by  no  means  been  inferior  to  those  of  past 
years;  and  no  undue  preponderance  has  been  given  to  any 
one  of  the  various  branches  of  oriental  research  within  the 
scope  of  this  Society.     In  several  instances,  when  the  subject 
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of  a  forthcoming  paper  has  been  known  to  the  Conncil  time 
enough  before  the  meeting,  members  have  been  informed  of 
it  through  the  asual  channels  of  literary  intelligence ;  and  in 
some  instances  gentlemen  not  members  of  the  Society,  bnt 
likely  to  take  an  especial  interest  in  the  papers  to  be  read, 
have  been  invited  to  be  present  at  the  meeting,  and  to  take 
part  in  any  discussion  that  might  follow.  Some  of  the  sub- 
jects of  research  to  which  the  Society  devotes  itself  are,  in 
their  details,  necessarily  of  a  nature  to  appear  uninviting  to 
all  but  especial  students ;  but  even  these  themes  of  limited 
interest  have  their  bearings  upon  other  studies,  and  discus- 
sions upon  them  frequently  elicit  much  matter  of  more 
general  interest,  and  throw  sparks  of  light  upon  difficult 
points  in  relation  to  them. 

Representations  having  been  made  irom  time  to  time  to 
the  Council  that  the  small  attendance  of  members  at  the 
General  Meetings  was  owing  to  the  inconvenient  hour  at 
which  they  were  held,  it  seemed  to  the  Council  desirable  to 
try  whether  a  change  in  the  hour  of  meeting  from  the  after- 
noon to  the  evening  would  not  prove  more  generally  accept- 
able. Nearly  all  the  scientific  and  literary  societies  of  London 
hold  their  meetings  in  the  evening,  and  it  seemed  reasonable 
to  expect  that  the  same  arrangement  with  regard  to  hour 
would  suit  the  convenience  of  our  members  also.  The  result 
has  not,  as  yet,  been  answerable  to  the  expectation  of  the 
Council,  and  they  are  now  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  ascer- 
tain the  general  wishes  of  our  members  by  a  circular  ad- 
dressed to  each  of  them.  The  Council  will  be  guided  by  the 
answer  to  this  enquiry  in  determining  the  hour  of  meeting 
during  the  next  session  of  the  Society. 

Of  the  lectures  delivered  during  the  past  session,  there 
have  been  several  of  more  general  interest;  as  e.g.  one  by 
Sir  J.  F.  Davis,  "On  the  rise  and  progress  of  Chinese 
Literature  in  England  during  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century;"  one  by  Mr.  C.  Engel,   "On  the  Music  of  the 
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Assyrians ;"  one  by  Mr.  Bedhouse,  '*  On  the  Ritualistic  Life 
of  the  Hanefl  Moslims  of  Turkey ;"  one  by  the  Rev.  A.  Tien, 
"  On  the  Religion  of  the  Druzes ;"  and  one  by  Dr.  Vimb^ry, 
''On  the  distinctions  between  the  religious  practices  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Muhammedans."  How  valuable  and 
suggestive  of  further  investigation  the  discussions  called  forth 
by  such  lectures  may  become,  when  handled  by  those  whose 
opinions  on  the  subject  are  entitled  to  all  deference,  was 
strongly  evidenced  in  the  case  of  the  last-named  lecture, 
which  will  not  easily  be  forgotten  «by  those  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  it  in  this  room. 

With  regard  to  papers  intended  for  the  Journal, — which, 
on  account  of  their  more  strictly  scientific  character,  would, 
if  read  in  extenso,  probably  fail  to  interest  any  but  those 
scholars  whose  specialty  they  touch  upon, — it  has  long  been 
the  practice  of  this  Society  to  read  at  the  General  Meetings 
a  summary  only,  or  such  select  portions  as  may  be  supposed 
to  be  acceptable  to  a  larger  audience.  Discussions  on  such 
topics  by  members  present  will  occasionally  bring  out  much 
valuable  collateral  information,  and  tend  to  confirm  or  esta- 
blish important  facts ;  as  was  recently  the  case,  when  such 
an  apparently  unpromising  subject  as  the  grammar  of  the 
Malagasy  language  elicited  a  very  animated  discussion  on 
the  question  of  Malayo-Polynesian  comparative  philology. 

It  was  remarked  by  the  noble  Lord  who  presided  at  the 
last  Anniversary  Meeting,  that  *'the  Society  now  must  stand 
or  fall  by  its  Journal,  as  the  standard  of  its  literary  activity 
and  usefulness."  The  first  volume  of  the  new  series  has  just 
been  completed  by  the  publication  of  the  second  part,  which 
has  to-day  been  laid  upon  the  table,  and  is  nearly  ready  for 
general  distribution :  the  Council  have  every  satisfaction  in 
pointing  to  it  as  a  palpable  proof  of  the  useful  operations  of 
this  Society.  To  this  second  part  Mr.  Muir  has  contributed 
two  further  Memoirs  on  the  most  ancient  phase  of  Hindu 
Religion.     How  much  his  researches  in  this  direction  are 
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thought  of  by  Continental  scholars,  is  evident  by  the  fact 
that  his  "  Contributions  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Vedic  Theogony 
and  Mythology/'  the  first  part  of  which  is  contained  in  this 
Tclurne,  has  been  considered  worthy  of  a  translation  into 
Oerman. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  the  late  Dr.  Alexander  Bum 
presented  to  the  Society  three  copper-plate  inscriptions,  being 
grants  of  land  in  an  ancient  form  of  Devanagari,  which  had 
been  found  buried  near  Broach.  Facsimiles  of  these  inscrip- 
tions were  soon  afterwards  lithographed.  Mr.  James  Prinsep 
had  previously  published  in  the  Bengal  Journal  a  copy  of  one 
of  these  inscriptions ;  but  for  many  years  no  further  decipher- 
ment was  attempted.  They  now  appear  in  the  Journal, 
accompanied  by  a  complete  transliteration  and  translation, 
and  an  introductory  essay  on  the  Chalukya  and  Guijara 
dynasties,  from  the  pen  of  Professor  J.  Dowson. 

Another  obscure  chapter  of  ancient  Indian  history,  viz.,  the 
reign  of  the  "Nine  Nandas,"  mentioned  in  the  Buddhist 
annals  of  Ceylon,  has  been  elucidated  by  Mr.  Thomas,  by  an 
ingenious  combination  of  coin  legends  with  the  slender  data 
furnished  by  classical  and  eastern  historians. 

The  celebrated  passage  of  the  Jyotisha  relative  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  solstices  in  the  Hindu  lunar  zodiac,  from  which 
Mr.  H.  T.  Colebrooke  was  the  first  to  derive  a  date  for  deter- 
mining the  chronology  of  the  Vedic  period,  has  down  to  the 
present  day  furnished  oriental  scholars  with  materials  for 
much  controversy.  The  paper  contributed  by  Professor  W. 
D.  Whitney  contains  a  critique  on  the  more  important  investi- 
gations on  this  subject,  on  which  much  additional  light  has 
been  thrown  in  a  supplementary  note  by  our  President, 
derived  in  part  from  his  father's  copious  memoranda  on 
Hindu  astronomy. 

Dr.  Bh&u  D&jt,  of  Bombay,  has  communicated  the  result 
of  his  independent  enquiries  into  the  age  and  authenticity  of 
the  works  of  Aryabhata,  Var&hamihira,  and  other  Hindu 
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adtroQomers ;  and  by  bringing  with  great  ingenuity  many 
new  facta  from  manuscript  and  inacriptional  docaments  to 
bear  upon  the  question,  he  in  some  instances  confirms,  but 
more  frequently  corrects,  the  views  held  by  previous  writers. 

In  the  year  1852,  Sir  E.  Perry  presented  to  the  Bombay 
Branch  Society  a  memoir  *'  on  the  conflicting  views  of  Euro- 
pean scholars  as  to  the  races  inhabiting  Polynesia  and  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  as  to  the  languages  spoken  by 
them,"  which  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  study  of  the 
Preliminary  Dissertation  prefixed  to  Mr.  Crawfurd's  Grammar 
and  Dictionary  of  the  Malay  Language,  then  recently  pub~ 
lished.  The  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives,  viz.,  '*  that  the 
field  is  still  open  for  enquiryi  and  that  a  rich  harvest  still 
awaits  the  patient  student  and  attentive  observer  amongst 
the  countless  tribes  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,"  has 
been  true  even  to  the  present  day.  For,  though  orientalists, 
perhaps  without  an  exception,  adopted  the  views  of  Marsden 
and  W.  von  Humboldt,  they  did  not  carry  their  investigations 
much  further.  By  applying  the  scientific  method  of  the 
school  of  Bopp  and  Grimm  to  an  enquiry  into  the  structure 
and  aflinity  of  the  Western  Branch  of  the  Malayo-Polynesian 
languages,  as  Dr.  H.  N.  van  der  Tuuk  has  so  successfully 
done  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Malagasy  Language,  the  first 
instalment  of  which  is  incorporated  in  the  present  volume  of 
the  Journal,  all  controversy  on  this  chapter  of  comparative 
linguistics  will  probably  be  set  at  rest  for  ever. 

The  printing  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Journal  has 
already  commenced.  Of  the  papers  intended  to  be  comprised 
in  it,  we  may  mention  the  concluding  portion  of  Mr.  Muir  s 
researches  on  Vedic  Religion ;  a  translation,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Beal,  of  the  Amit&bha  Sutra,  from  the  Chinese,  with  a 
dissertation  on  the  age  of  this  work,  and  on  the  history 
of  the  Buddhist  belief  in  a  Western  Paradise ;  an  analysis, 
by  Dr.  H.  N.  van  der  Tuuk,  of  two  Malay.  MSS.,  in  the 
Society's  possession,  containing  an  account  of  the  wars  of 
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the  Eauravas  and  the   P&ndavaSi — the  leading   story,  in 
fact,  of  the  Mah&bh&rata — with  remarks  on  similar  works 
in  the  Eawi  and  Javanese  languages,  and  their  relation  to 
one  another ;  and,  above  all,  several  memoirs  by  our  learned 
Director,  embodying  the  resnlto  of  his  latest  investigations 
on  the  astronomy,  laws,  and  chronology  of  the  Assyrians. 
These  memoirs  are  headed: —  1.  Notes  on  the  astronomical 
knowledge  of  the  early  Chaldeans,  as  recorded  on  the  Nineveh 
tablets ;  2.  Restoration  of  the  Assyrian  Canon,  and  enquiry 
into  the  true  Chronology  of  the  Empire ;  and  3.  Selections 
from  the  Nineveh  legal  tablets,  recording  deeds  of  sale  and 
barter,  leases  of  land,  etc.    The  paper  on  "  Bilingual  Read- 
ings— Cuneiform  and  Phoenician,"  published   in    the  first 
volume  of  the  Journal,  may  be  considered  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  third  of  these  memoirs.     Now  that  the  second 
and  concluding  volume  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  on 
the  preparation  of  which  Sir  Henry  has  been  engaged  for 
a  number  of  years,  is  nearly  ready  for  publication,  and  that 
he  will  then  be  freed  from  a  task  of  great  labour,  though  of 
engrossing  interest,  the  literary  world  will  hail  with  pleasure 
the  intelligence  that  the  main  results  of  his  latest  researches, 
long  looked  forward  to  with  eager  curiosity,  will  ere  long 
become  generally  accessible  through  the  pages  of  our  Journal. 
Indeed,  it  is  impossible  at  the  present  day,  when  the  certainty  of 
cuneiform  decipherment  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  and  the  dis- 
coveries which  continue  to  be  made  in  it  are  accepted  by  all 
students  of  Asiatic  lore,  to  overrate  the  importance  of  these  en- 
quiries.   Their  bearing  on  Biblical  chronology,  on  the  origin 
and  early  history  of  Oreek  and  Hindu  astronomy,  and  on  the 
history  of  ancient  civilization  generally,  does  not,  and  cannot 
admit  of  a  doubt.    The  Council,  therefore,  see  every  reason 
for  sincerely  congratulating  the  members  of  this  Society,  that 
the  new  series  of  their  Journal  will  maintain  its  reputation  as 
the  chief  depository  of  a  science,  of  which  their  Director  is 
the  chief  expounder. 
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The  Council,  desirous  of  giving  their  countenance  and  ap- 
probation to  any  works  which  appear  to  be  calculated  to 
advance  our  knowledge  in  relation  to  Asia,  have  the  satis- 
faction of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  members  to  a 
Dictionary  of  the  Eastern  Turkish  Dialects  comprised  under 
the  name  of  Jagatai.  This  work,  which  will  appear  under 
the  auspices  of  this  Society,  is  intended  to  embody  the 
philological  results  of  Dr.  Vamb^ry's  travels  in  Central 
Asia,  and  thus  to  fill  up  a  gap  long  sensibly  felt  by  all 
students  of  the  Turkish  class  of  languages. 

In  the  year  1850,  a  resolution  was  passed  at  a  general 
meeting,  to  the  effect  that  no  further  addition  should  be 
made  to  the  two  classes  of  members  denominated  **  Foreign," 
and  ''Corresponding,"  and  that  men  distinguished  for  superior 
learning  or  position,  and  calculated  to  make  really  important 
contributions  to  the  Society's  publications,  should  thenceforth 
be  enrolled  as  honorary  members.  The  Council  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  have  hitherto  been  sparing  in  recommending 
candidates  for  this  distinction.  But  having  regard  to  the 
limited  encouragement  afforded  to  oriental  studies  in  Eng- 
land,—consequent  upon  the  altered  conditions  of  the  govern- 
ment of  India — the  Council  have  now  endeavoured  to 
invigorate  the  cause  for  which  the  Society  is  associated,  by 
seeking  out  and  recognizing  contributors  towards  the  know- 
ledge of  the  East  wherever  they  might  be  found ;  though  in 
so  doing  they  may  possibly  have  trenched  upon  the  supposed 
privileges  of  the  local  societies,  by  electing  as  honorary 
members  those  native  authors  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  any  of  the  three  presidencies.  From  the  manner  in 
which  the  diplomas  sent  to  the  persons  selected  have  been 
received,  the  Council  trust  that  by  this  simple  measure  they 
are  securing  enhanced  interest  and  attention  to  philological, 
antiquarian,  and  cognate  researches  in  that  portion  of  Her 
Majesty's  dominions,  from  whence  so  many  of  the  subjects 
for  our  meetings,  and  materials  for  our  Journal,  have  hitherto 
been  supplied. 
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The  Committee  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund  have 
disposed  of  the  stock  and  copyrights  of  the  Fund  to  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society,  which  institution 
had  long  appeared  among  its  subscribers,  and  has  undertaken 
to  deliver  to  the  subscribers  on  the  list  for  1864,  copies  of  all 
works  which  the  Fund  may  hereafter  publish,  or  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  itself  shall  reprint.  The  stock  and  copy- 
right of  "  Tabari "  has  been  presented  to  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  in  acknowledgement  of  many  past  services,  and 
arrangements  are  in  progress  for  continuing  and  completing 
the  translation  of  this  work.  Baron  de  Slane  is  engaged 
upon  the  continuation  of  Ibn  Khallikan.  These  two  works 
will  probably  not  be  completed  for  three  or  four  years ;  and 
though  it  is  expected  that  the  cost  of  printing,  etc.,  may 
somewhat  exceed  the  amount  of  the  funds  in  hand,  together 
with  the  accumulated  interest,  the  committee  are  confident 
that  the  excess  may  be  covered  by  means  of  private  con- 
tributions. 

AUDITORS'  REPORT. 

Your  Auditors  have  to  report  that  they  have  examined  the 
accounts  for  the  year  1864,  and  found  them  correct. 

The  expenses  for  the  year  have  been  about  £30  in  excess  of 
the  income  ;  but  as  there  are  no  outstanding  liabilities  of  any 
amount,  and  as  the  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Triibner  and 
Co.,  for  the  printing  of  the  Journal,  relieve  the  Society  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  expense,  your  Auditors,  on  making  a 
careful  estimate  of  the  income  and  expenses  for  the  present 
year,  feel  confident  in  reporting  that  the  income  of  the 
Society  will  be  more  than  sufiicient  to  cover  all  the  demands 
on  its  resources. 

J.  W.  BOSANQUET,  Auditor  for  the  Council. 

LoMBOir,  Jfi^,  1866. 
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On  Bome  of  the  subjects  referred  to  in  this  report,  Sir 
Edward  Golsbrookb,  the  President,  was  anxious  to  make 
some  remarks.  He  could  not  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass 
without  congratulating  our  learned  Director  and  his  fellow 
labourers  in  Cuneiform  decipherment  on  the  position  which 
their  researches  now  occupy  in  public  estimation.  That  their 
labours  should  at  first  have  been  received  with  distrust  was 
inevitable.  In  deciphering  the  ancient  Persian  inscriptions, 
they  were  dealing  with  characters  within  the  compass  of  an 
alphabet  and  with  a  language  bearing  a  close  affinity  with  the 
ancient  Zend  and  Sanskrit ;  but  in  the  inscriptions  of  Assyria, 
this  language,  though  of  the  Semitic  type,  was  described  by 
them  as  only  distantly  connected  with  known  forms  of  that 
ftmily  of  languages,  whUe  from  the  first  they  were  perplexed 
by  the  number  of  characters,  too  numerous  for  an  alphabet 
and  too  few  for  a  vocabulary.  The  variety  of  forms  also  in 
which  the  same  proper  names  appear  constituted  elements  of 
doubt  and  difficulty  which  were  not  yet  entirely  overcome. 
To  these  might  be  added  a  further  difficulty  pointed  out  by 
the  late  Sir  George  Lewis  in  some  remarks  on  hieroglyphic 
decipherment,  and  which  must  apply  to  all  similar  studies, 
viz.,  the  danger  of  accepting  etymology  as  our  guide  when 
the  attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  meaning  of  a  lost  lan- 
guage by  a  supposed  similarity  of  sound  to  a  known  tongue. 
The  process  was  certainly  hazardous  even  when  the  affinity 
was  close,  and  only  to  be  relied  upon  when  it  could  be  worked 
out  by  a  slow  and  patient  induction.  The  confidence  which 
the  public  now  feel  in  the  translations  of  these  monuments 
which  have  been  presented  to  them  was  of  course,  in  the  first 
place,  owing  to  the  vast  industry  which  had  been  brought  to 
bear  on  the  study ;  but  it  had  been  strengthened  in  propor- 
tion as  the  materials  for  study  and  examination  had  increased, 
and  afibrded  the  means  of  that  patient  induction  to  which  Sir 
G.  Lewis  referred.  He  need  scarcely  remind  the  Society  of 
the  striking  coincidence  in  the  interpretations  that  have  been 
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presented  to  us  by  independent  labourers  in  the  field,  of  which 
a  very  remarkable  instance  was  given  in  a  former  number  of 
our  Journal.  It  was  most  satisfactory  to  find  the  general 
presumption,  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  system  of  interpreta- 
tion, strengthened  by  the  discovery  of  the  bilingual  tablets, 
of  which  some  specimens  had  already  been  given  by  Sir  H. 
Bawlinson,  and  through  which  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  were 
explained  from  a  new  point  of  view  by  comparison  with  known 
Phoenician  characters.  These  were  matters  for  congratulation 
and  encouragement,  and  would  enable  the  meeting  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  the  announcement  in  the  report  as  to  the 
researches  in  which  our  Director  was  now  engaged,  and  of 
which  some  instalments  might  be  expected  in  the  next  Journal. 
Qresi  light  had  already  been  thrown  on  the  history,  antiqui- 
ties, and  manners  of  the  ancient  Assyrians.  Some  insight, 
too,  had  been  afforded  as  to  their  religious  belief.  We  were 
now  promised  some  information  on  their  scientific  knowledge, 
and  especially  with  regard  to  astronomy.  Public  curiosity 
could  not  fail  to  be  excited  by  the  announcement  of  any 
information  on  the  state  of  this  science  in  a  country  which 
had  the  reputation  of  being  its  birthplace.  The  fame  of  the 
ancient  Chaldean  astronomers  did  not  rest  merely  on  the 
traditions  of  the  Greeks  or  neijfhbouring  nations.  In  the 
opinion  of  Laplace,  the  observations  which  have  been  trans- 
*  mitted  to  us  through  the  writings  of  Ptolemy  and  Geminus 
bear  signs  of  careful  and  long-continued  observation,  and 
constituted  the  most  curious  record  of  antiquity  prior  to  the 
rise  of  the  school  of  Alexandria. 

Sir  Edward  proceeded  to  advert  to  some  points  of  especial 
interest,  on  which  he  trusted  some  light  might  be  thrown,  as 
illustrating  the  mode  or  accuracy  of  their  observations,  or  as 
serving  to  determine  the  epochs  of  reigns  and  dynasties.  If 
a  conjecture,  which  was  thrown  out  by  our  Director  at  a  late 
meeting  of  this  Society,  as  to  the  resemblance  of  the  names  of 
some  constellations  with  the  lunar  mansions  of  the  Hindus, 
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ahoold  be  well  founded,  some  light  might  be  thrown  on  a  con- 
troversy which  has  been  as  yet  barren  of  positive  results,  and 
in  which  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  Indian  and  Chinese 
Zodiacs  have  been  keenly  contested.  It  was  deserving  of 
note,  that  the  latest  investigator  of  this  difficult  question, 
Professor  Whitney,  after  an  elaborate  examination  of  the 
several  claims  to  priority,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
neither  Hinda,  Arabian,  nor  Chinese  could  claim  to  be  the 
progenitor  of  the  others,  but  that  they  probably  had  a  com- 
mon origin  in  some  fourth  and  more  ancient  system. 

Now  where  could  we  look  for  traces  of  this  knowledge  with 
moro  hope  than  in  the  ancient  lore  of  the  Chaldeans.  If  Sir 
H.  Rawlinson's  present  studies  throw  light  on  this  obscure 
subject,  it  might  be  hoped  that  both  Vedic  and  Chinese 
scholars  would  bow  before  the  superior  claim  of  the  ancient 
cradle  of  the  human  race. 

Passing  to  a  subject  of  equal  interest  though  not  so  gene* 
rally  popular  as  the  Assyrian  researches,  Sir  Edward  could 
not  but  express  his  satisfaction  at  the  profound  investigation 
which  the  ancient  literature  of  India  had  lately  undergone  at 
the  hands  both  of  foreign  and  English  scholars. 

We  had  long  been  familiar,  chiefly  through  the  labours  of 
his  relative,  the  founder  of  this  Society,  with  the  speculative 
philosophy  of  the  Hindus  in  its  mature  development.  We 
had  also  from  the  same  pen  our  first  full  account  of  their  most 
ancient  hymns  and  rituals,  containing  the  substance  of  their 
religious  opinions  at  the  period  of  their  earliest  civilization. 
Much  remained  to  be  done  to  fill  up  the  sketch  which  was 
thus  presented  to  the  world.  We  were  now  better  able  to 
trace  the  growth  of  opinions  and  religious  belief  from  the  rude 
and  simple  worship  of  ancient  times  to  that  refined  and  specu- 
lative theo-pbilosophy  which  acquired  so  strong  a  hold  over 
the  opinions  of  this  singular  race  and  found  its  extreme  de- 
velopment in  the  Buddhist  creed  and  ritual.  These  were 
studies  which  must  command  attention,  not  merely  from  our 
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interest  in  everything  that  can  throw  light  on  the  intellectaal 
progress  and  singular  opinions  of  the  Hindus  in  ancient  times, 
but  on  account  of  the  wide  influence  they  have  had  on  the 
opinions  of  mankind. 

Among  the  latest  contributors  to  our  knowledge  of  these 
questions  he  was  glad  to  refer  to  the  labours  of  our  learned 
associate,  Dr.  Muir,  whose  papers  on  Vedic  Theogony  and 
Mythology  are  alluded  to  in  the  report  of  the  Council.    They 
seemed  to  Sir  Edward  to  have  a  special  claim  on  the  attention 
of  the  Society,  on  account  of  the  end  which  Dr.  Muir  pro- 
posed to  himself  when  he  first  entered  upon  this  field  of 
research,  viz.,  to  convey  his  knowledge  of  Indian  antiquities 
in  a  form  which,  while  it  might  attract  and  interest  the 
learned,  might  at  the  same  time  be  the  means  of  instruction 
to  the  natives  of  the  country  whose    antiquities   he  was 
studying.    Sir  Edward  made  this  remark  with  fi^^eater  satis- 
faction because  it  served  to  illustrate  an  important  aim  which 
the  Society  should  always  keep  in  view.     Researches  in 
ancient  literature  and  science  interest  the  student  and  thinker 
apart  from  the  practical  results  of  their  studies,  and  they 
will  probably  be  more  effectually  studied  in  proportion  as  they 
are  pursued  for  knowledge  alone;   but  a  Society,  however 
high  its  aims,  will  generally  command  public  support  in  pro- 
portion as  its  aims  are  practical  and  even  popular.    Now  the 
studies  here  adverted  to  have  a  value  not  merely  with  the 
man  of  science  and  philosopher  but  with  the  statesman  and 
schoolmaster.     It  was  essential  for  the  right  government  of 
India  that  we  should  know  our  fellow-subjects  not  merely 
as  men  of  business  and  of  the  world  but  in  their  inner 
life,  and  that  we  should  be  informed  of  the  history  of  the 
opinions,  modes  of  worship,  and  rituals  which  had  so  strong  a 
hold  of  their  conduct,  and  maintained  their  manners  and  creeds 
amid  the  shocks  and  revolutions  to  which  the  country  had 
been  exposed. 

While,  therefore,  he  was  anxious  to  see  this  Society  add 
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yearly  to  our  knowledge  in  its  most  profound  and  abstract 
form,  he  was  equally  desirous  that  it  should  be  presented  in  a 
shape  which  would  attract  and  interest  a  wider  circle  of 
students.  It  had  been  justly  said  by  our  late  President,  Lord 
Btrangford,  that  the  success  and  reputation  of  the  Society 
must  depend  on  its  publications ;  but  it  might  be  consistent 
with  this,  that  more  might  be  done  through  the  medium  of 
our  evening  meetings ;  and  Sir  Edward  was  sure  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  made  the  results  of  these  researches  more 
generally  accessible,  they  would  command  public  support  and 
approbation. 

Sir  J.  BowRiNG  moTed  the  adoption  of  the  various  reports, 
and  the  motion  was  seconded  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hoolb,  and 
carried  unanimously. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stranoford  then  rose  to  call  upon 
the  meeting  to  express  their  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  Preaidmt 
for  the  able  way  in  which  he  had  discharged  his  duties  during 
the  past  year. 

Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson  seconded.  In  doing  this  he  asked 
leave  to  advert  to  some  points  contained  in  the  Report  and  in 
the  President's  address,  in  which  he  had  himeelf  taken  a  share. 
He  alluded  to  some  notes  drawn  up  but  not  yet  ready  for  pub- 
lication, relating  to  the  astronomy  of  the  Ghaldees,  which  he 
had  collected  from  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of  frag- 
mentary documents  now  in  the  British  Museum.  He  said  that 
among  much  which  was  as  yet  hardly  intelligible,  a  good  deal 
had  been  brought  to  light  which  was  new  and  important,  and 
calculated  to  lead  us  back  to  the  very  birth  of  astronomy, 
shewing  points  of  connection  with  the  Chinese  and  Indian 
systems.  The  equinoctial  star  of  the  Ghaldees  named  on  the 
inscription  A^gan  might  be  connected  with  the  Hindu  Aswin 
(7  Arietis),  and  kin  and  tul,  for  the  Virgin  and  Balance,  were 
sufSciently  like  the  Sanskrit  Kanyd  and  Tola.  But  the  Lunar 
Zodiac  had  hitherto  been  undiscovered  in  the  Chaldee  system, 
although  there  were  signs  of  its  existence.    He  would  at  the 
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same  time  observe  that  the  whple  doctrine  was  rather  astrology 
than  astronomy,  being  connected  with  the  observance  of  lucky 
and  unlucky  days;  and  being,  in  fact,  the  original  source 
from  which  all  astrologers  have  drawn,  from  the  times  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  down  to  the  Zadkiel  of  the  present  day. 

Sir  Edwabd  Colbbrooke  returned  thanks. 

M.  P.  Edgeworth,  Esq.,  and  F.  Hall,  Esq.,  having  been 
requested  to  act  as  scrutineers,  the  meeting  proceeded  to 
ballot  for  the  Officers  and  Council  of  the  Society  for  the 
ensuing  year.  At  the  close  of  the  ballot,  it  was  announced 
that  the  Officers  of  the  past  year  were  re-elected,  and  that  the 
following  members  were  elected  to  form  the  Council  for  the 
year: — 

The  Bev.  W.  Arthur,  M.A. ;  Neil  B.  E.  Baillie,  Esq. ;  John 
Dickinson,  Esq. ;  M.  E.  Grant  Duff,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Edward  B. 
Eastwick,  Esq. ;  Fitzedward  Hall,  Esq.,  D.C.L. ;  the  Right 
Hon.  Holt  Mackenzie ;  John  C.  Marshman,  Esq. ;  Sir  Charles 
Nicholson,  Bart. ;  Thos.  Ogilvy,  Esq. ;  Osmond  de  Beauvoir 
Priaulx,  Esq. ;  Edward  C.  Ravenshaw,  Esq. ;  Arthur  Russell, 
Esq.,  M.P.;  William  Spottiswoode,  Esq.;  General  Sir  Andrew 
Scott  Waugh,  C.B. 
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